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THE  PRETENDERS 

BY  INA  BREVOORT  ROBERTS 
Author  of  "  The  Lifting  of  a  Finger*' 

I. 

IT  was  one  of  June's  rarest  days.  Bandal  Norths  swinging  along  a 
country  road  that  presently  would  bring  him  into  the  village  of 
Idfile,  a  satchel  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  an  umbrella,  saw 
coming  towards  him  from  the  opposite  direction  a  woman  who  might 
have  stepped  out  of  a  picture  or  a  costume  play. 

She  wore  a  gown  of  fantastically-colored  silk,  pink  upon  a  white 
ground.  The  material  of  the  dress  had  the  quaint  look  of  old-fashioned 
things,  but  in  cut  and  style  it  was  distinctly  modem.  Upon  her  head 
rested  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim  and  a  crown  that  was  covered  with 
roees.  In  the  west  behind  her,  forming  an  effective  backgroimd  to  her 
gajly  apparelled  figure,  was  a  tiny  black  cloud. 

Sandal  slackened  his  pace  in  order  to  lengthen  the  time  necessary 
for  them  to  meet  and  pass  each  other.  He  wondered  if  the  lady  would 
exchange  greetings  with  him,  as  was  the  custom  in  that  vicinity. 

Apparently  she  did  not  heed  his  approach.  She  seemed  to  be  in 
no  hurry,  but  sauntered  along  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  her  head  turned 
towards  the  landscape  spread  out  on  her  right,  where  bits  of  wood  and 
gmiliTig  meadows  stretched  away  to  meet  the  distant  mountains.  Now 
lad  then  she  hummed  snatches  of  song,  and  at  intervals  paused  to 
gather  some  of  the  wild  roses  that  grew  in  profusion  by  the  roadside. 

Meanwhile  the  cloud  behind  her  grew  blacker  and  blacker  and  rose 
higher  and  higher  until  it  hung,  ominous  and  threatening,  above  the 
heads  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  who  were  now  but  a  few  feet  apart. 

As  the  cloud  shot  across  the  sun  the  lady's  song  died  upon  her  lips 
and  she  glanced  apprehensively  up  at  the  sky,  then  turned  in  the 
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direction  from  which  she  had  come  and  prepared  to  fly  to  shelter.  It 
was  too  late.  At  the  same  moment  the  first  drops  of  the  shower  fell 
upon  her  graceful  figure,  poised  like  Atalanta's. 

In  a  trice  Eandal  had  his  umbrella  unfurled  and  was  at  her  side 
holding  it  over  her.  As  she  turned  and  looked  into  his  face  her  own 
countenance  showed  a  moment's  perplexity  and  then  broke  into  a  smile. 

"What  kind  fate  sent  you  here  to  rescue  my  new  gown?"  she 
queried.    *^  Did  you  drop  from  the  sky  or  come  up  out  of  the  earth  i^' 

"  Neither/'  Eandal  replied,  smiling  back  at  her,  glad  that  she  had 
the  wit  to  accept  the  situation  gracefully.  "I  came  by  way  of  the 
road,  but  you  did  not  see  me;  your  eyes  were  on  worthier  sights.'' 

By  this  time  the  shower  had  begun  in  earnest  and  the  air  was  hazy 
with  countless  ribbons  of  silver  rain.  Eandal's  companion  drew  the 
folds  of  her  gown  more  closely  about  her,  thus  revealing  two  tiny  feet 
encased  in  high-heeled,  patent-leather  slippers. 

"  Well,  we  can't  stand  here  in  the  road  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  can 
we?"  she  remarked  naively. 

"That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking,"  returned  the  young  man. 
"  Will  you  take  my  umbrella?" 

"  No,  I  will  not  take  your  umbrella,"  replied  she  with  some  asper- 
ity, "  but  you  may  escort  me  home  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  Do  you  think 
I  woxdd  coolly  march  oflf  with  the  only  umbrella  you  have?  (By  the 
way,  the  wise  man  who  never  goes  without  an  umbrella  should  take 
two,  one  for  the  foolish  woman  who  never  carries  any.)  But  as  I  was 
saying,  did  you  think  I  woxdd  go  away  with  the  only  umbrella  you 
have  and  leave  you  to  trot  along  behind  me,  like  a  footman  or  a 
poodle?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  returned  Randal.    "  Still,  it  was  my  part  to  ofifer." 

"  And  mine  to  refuse,"  said  she.  "  So,  now  that  we  both  have  per- 
formed our  duties,  suppose  we  start  on  our  way  before  this  deluge 
begins  to  come  slantwise  and  ruins  my  gown. 

"Was  there  ever  so  absurd  an  adventure?"  she  continued,  with  a 
little,  rippling  laugh,  as  she  laid  a  white  hand — ^the  one  that  held  the 
roses — ^upon  the  arm  Randal  offered  her.  "  Tell  me,  sir,  did  you  expect, 
when  you  started  on  your  wandering,  to  play  the  knight  to  a  storm- 
caught  lady?  And  tell  me  too,  if  I  am  not  too  curious,  where  you 
came  from  and  whither  you  are  bound.  You  do  not  belong  in  the 
village,  of  that  I  am  very  sure." 

"  I  am  bound  for  Lisle  and  the  Widow  Thorpe's  cottage,"  Randal 
replied.  "  They  told  me  in  the  town  I  left  that  she  sometimes  takes 
boarders." 

"  She  does — sometimes,"  returned  his  companion.  "  At  present  I 
am  her  only  one." 

They  were  close  to  the  edge  of  the  village  now :  a  little  way  ahead 
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of  them  white  houses  nestled  among  green  trees  and  farther  on  the 
qdre  of  a  dinrch  rose  to  meet  the  sky. 

^Then/'  said  Bandal^  replying  to  his  companion's  last  speech^ 
^'before  I  ask  her  to  take  me  in  I  mnst  have  your  assurance  that  I 
will  not  be  an  intruder/' 

He  could  see  the  lady's  brow  pucker  a  little  as  she  answered: 
"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.    Do  you  play  the  comet?" 

**  No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Bandal.  "  Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  plays 
the  comet?"  he  added. 

She  turned  her  head  and  regarded  him  critically.  **  No,  I  can't 
say  that  you  do,"  she  remarked;  ** still,  it  was  best  to  ask  and  be  sure. 
Do  you  sing?" 

"Not  a  note." 

She  considered  a  moment.  "I  think  you  may  come,"  she  said. 
*But  I  confess  I'm  very  curious  to  know  what  brought  you  to  this 
tleq)y  old  place.    You  must  have  had  a  reason  for  coming." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Randal,  "  I  had  a  reason  for  coming,  but  I  don't 
bdiere  111  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  am  afraid  unless  I  keep  the  secret  of 
▼hy  I  came  here  you  will  vote  me  a  most  uninteresting  person.  A  little 
mystery  redeems  people  as  well  as  houses  from  commonplaceness." 

His  listener  looked  at  him  quizzically.  ^^  I  don't  know  whether  to 
think  you  clever  or  rude  or  both  for  evading  my  question,"  she  said. 
^I  see  you  know  something  of  human  nature.  I  confess  that  I,  for 
one,  have  never  met  anyone  who  did  not  become  absolutely  uninter- 
esting  to  me  as  soon  as  I  knew  all  that  there  was  to  be  learned  about 
him." 

Bandal's  companion  paused  in  her  walk  and  drew  her  hand  from 
his  arm.  "  If  you  turn  down  this  lane  at  our  right,"  she  said,  **  and 
make  rather  a  wide  detour,  you  will  come  out  upon  this  street  again 
almost  directly  opposite  the  Widow  Thorpe's  cottage,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  having  come  from  the  station.  I  am  advising  you  for  your 
good.  You  see,  the  drippings  from  your  umbrella,  of  which  you  have 
gallantly  given  me  more  than  my  share, — ^if,  indeed,  I  had  claim  to  a 
diare, — combined  with  a  layer  of  dust,  have  given  your  apparel  a 
eertain  tramp-like  appearance  which  I  think  Mrs.  Thorpe,  who  is  in 
the  business  of  taking  boarders  for  silver  dollars  and  not  for  golden 
^ory,  will  be  more  apt  to  overlook  if  she  does  not  find  out  that  you 
▼liked  into  the  village  instead  of  coming  by  train." 

Bandal  gravely  thanked  her  for  the  advice.  "  But  the  umbrella  ?" 
ksaid. 

"You  must  keep  that;  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  account  for  it. 
Anyway,  the  rain  has  almost  stopped  and  Mrs.  Thorpe's  is  very  near; 
FU  be  there  in  a  twinkling.  Good-by.  You'll  know  the  house  by  the 
roses." 
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She  slipped  away  from  his  side,  walking  rapidly,  and  Eandal  turned 
into  the  lane  at  his  right. 

n. 

When  North  came  out  upon  the  main  street  again  the  shower  was 
over  and  the  sun  shone  upon  a  gem-hung  world.  The  air  was  soft  and 
warm,  and  only  the  chattering  of  birds  broke  the  stillness.  Down  the 
straight,  wide  street  the  trees  that  bordered  the  narrow  walks  met, 
forming  a  gigantic  plume  against  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  above 
Bandal's  head  a  many-hued  rainbow,  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  indistin- 
guishable, arched  itself  across  the  azure. 

North  opened  the  gate  leading  to  a  house  that  appeared  smothered 
under  the  roses  that  cUmbed  over  it.  The  few  places  where  there  were 
no  roses  were  covered  by  honeysuckle,  and  only  here  and  there  could 
be  caught  glimpses  of  weather-beaten  boards. 

The  parlor  into  which  he  was  shown  was  of  the  gorgeous  carpet 
and  horse-hair  furniture  type.  The  room  was  given  an  odd  appearance 
by  several  incongruous  articles — ^a  fluffy  parasol  standing  in  a  comer 
and  a  trim  waUdng-hat  with  an  eagle's  feather  stuck  perkily  in  it  that 
surmounted  the  glass  dome  protecting  a  stand  of  wax  flowers.  Upon 
the  table  next  to  these  flowers  and  making  their  artificiality  more 
striking  by  contrast  was  a  rose-bowl  filled  with  roses. 

The  Widow  Thorpe  was  a  plain,  plump  person,  with  hair  parted 
and  brushed  primly  away  from  her  forehead  and  a  countenance  that 
was  grave  but  not  imkindly. 

Eandal  concluded  his  arrangement  without  difficulty,  and  presently 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  back  room  on  the  second  floor 
which  overlooked  a  garden  where  more  roses  bloomed. 

In  the  dining-room  at  tea-time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
WiUiston,  the  lady  his  umbrella  had  protected  from  the  rain  in  the 
afternoon.  She  had  changed  her  fantastic  gown  for  one  of  white 
muslin.  She  had  laid  aside  also  her  animation,  and  was  now  as  demure 
as  she  had  before  been  gay. 

There  was,  however,  a  twinkle  in  her  gray  eyes  as  she  bowed  to 
North,  and  during  the  meal  she  chatted  to  him  pleasantly  across  the 
table,  sometimes  moving  slightly  to  look  at  him  around  the  vase  of 
American  Beauty  roses  that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  white  cloth. 
.  Eandal  occupied  himself  vrith  noting  the  contrast  between  his 
fellow-boarder  and  her  landlady,  who  apparently  considered  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston,  with  her  dainty  individuality,  her  air  and  graces  and  wonderful 
city  clothes,  as  a  being  from  another  world. 

*'Who  was  this  Mrs.  WillistonP'  Eandal  asked  himself  laiier  in 
the  evening  as  he  sat  by  the  window  in  the  darkness  of  his  room  smoking 
a  cigar.  '^Who  was  she  and  why  had  she  brought  herself  and  her 
flnery  to  such  a  quiet  place? 
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'Where  had  the  American  Beauties  he  had  seen  on  the  supper- 
table  oome  from?  The  village  florist^  if^  indeed,  the  village  boasted  a 
lorist,  snrely  had  not  grown  thenL  And'^  (his  thoughts  framed  last 
flie  question  that  had  come  first  into  his  mind)  ^^  was  this  charming 
iranan  wife  or  widow  P' 

U  Bandal  had  fancied  that  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Thorpe's  other 
boftider  would  be  as  easy  and  pleasant  an  afiEair  as  it  had  been  on  the 
day  they  had  met  in  the  road  he  was  quickly  undeceived.  Acquaintance 
vith  her,  in  the  limited  sense  the  term  implies,  was  not  difficult,  but 
to  get  from  acquaintance  to  friendship,  or  even  on  the  way  to  it,  was 
uuyUier  matter. 

During  the  next  fortnight  Randal  spent  most  of  his  time  working 
ia  his  room.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  know 
lad  understand  Mrs.  Williston. 

To  his  efforts  in  this  direction  that  lady  proved,  not  averse,  exactly, 
kt  dngularly  elusive.  She  did  not  try  to  avoid  him :  on  the  contrary, 
she  seemed  rather  to  welcome  his  society.  She  flitted  before  his  eyes 
in  a  sncoession  of  dainty  and  bewitching  costumes,  and  she  chatted  to 
Inm  freely  except  when  he  led  the  conversation  to  personalities ;  then 
bj  means  prettily  adroit  she  foiled  his  efforts  to  make  her  talk  of 
kmll 

That  Bandal  matched  her  reticence  with  one  equally  close  seemed 
Aot  to  disturb  her  in  the  least.  That  her  name  was  Mrs.  Williston  was 
til  he  knew  of  her;  his  name  was  all  he  had  told  her  of  himself,  but 
VP&rently,  according  to  her  mind,  this  was  quite  as  it  should  be. 

On  the  night  of  his  arrival  North  had  fallen  asleep  to  the  tune  of 
taUffi  with  his  fellow-boarder  along  country  roads  in  the  twilight  and 
^  talks  in  the  porch  with  the  moon  peeping  through  the  vines. 

These  visions  became  realities  in  a  maddeningly  perverse  way.  He 
hi  his  walks  in  the  twilight  with  Mrs.  Williston  at  his  side  and  Mrs. 
Iliorpe  on  his  other  hand ;  he  had  his  talk  in  the  vine-covered  porch 
seated  bd;ween  the  two  ladies  and  turning  to  reply  to  each  alternately. 

"Do  you  consider  a  chaperon  a  necessary  evil  on  all  occasions ?'' 
Sandal  asked  one  afternoon  as  they  sat  in  the  garden  (the  Widow  had 
*ejred  a  summons  to  the  kitchen  and  they  were  left  for  a  moment 
"lone),  "or  are  you  afraid  that  I  will  steal  your  diamonds,  that  you 
^^  to  stir  farther  than  the  front  gate  with  meP' 

Mrs.  Williston  looked  at  him,  the  lines  of  her  mouth  drawn  into 
^  gravity  but  merriment  in  her  eyes.  "  No,  I  do  not  consider  a 
*»peron  indispensable  for  one  old  and  wise  as  I  am,^'  she  said,  *'  but 
te.  Thorpe  does,  and  not  for  worlds  would  I  run  the  risk  of  lessening 
^  esteem  with  which  my  worthy  landlady  regards  me.  She  considers 
^  frivolous  but  eminently  respectable,  but  she  would  soon  change 
W  opinion  if  I  disregarded  the  conventions  of  the  village.    You  see. 
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Mr.  North,  we  are  in  a  Borne  where  last-century  ideas  prevail,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  ask  its  inhabitants  to  assimilate  at  once  the  altered 
opinions  of  the  present  age.  Emancipation  of  thought,  like  a  taste  for 
oKves,  must  be  acquired.^' 

As  she  stopped  speaking  Mrs.  WiUiston  took  up  her  work,  a  circular 
piece  of  linen  with  a  lace  edge,  in  the  centre  of  which  she  was  strewing 
violets  so  heavily  embroidered  as  to  present  an  embossed  appearance. 

A  little  later  the  pair  in  the  garden  were  joined  by  Miss  Marguerite 
Meeker,  a  young  girl  whom  Mrs.  WiUiston  was  teaching  to  embroider. 

From  his  hammock  Bandal  watched  the  two  heads  bent  over  their 
work.  Both  women  were  fair-haired  and  had  damask-rose  complexions 
and  both  were  beautiful,  but  there  the  resemblance  ended.  Bandal 
gave  up  trying  to  find  a  name  for  the  subtle  something  that  made  the 
difference  between  them. 

m. 

After  Miss  Meeker's  departure  Bandal  and  Mrs.  WiUiston  were 
left  alone  once  more.  For  a  time  neither  spoke.  Bandal  was  watching 
a  bevy  of  yeUow  butterflies,  and  his  companion  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap. 

When  the  butterflies  had  flown  out  of  sight  North  turned  his  gaze 
upon  her.  *'  My  friend,  Bert  Jones,  says  that  it  takes  a  '  real  lad/  to 
do  nothing  gracefuUy,'*  he  remarked. 

Mrs.  WUHston  laughed.  "  If  I  weren't  too  indolent,  I  woxdd  rise 
and  courtesy  to  you,'*  she  said.  "  By  the  way,  how  are  you  getting  on 
with  your  bookP' 

Bandal  sat  up  and  stared  at  her.  "My  book!"  he  ejaculated. 
"  How  did  you  know — ^what  makes  you  think " 

The  lady's  laugh  rang  out  merrily  and  there  was  a  note  of  satisfac- 
tion in  her  voice  as  she  answered:  "I  recognized  you  at  once.  You 
see,  you  were  pointed  out  to  me  one  day  in  New  York  by  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  also  a  friend  of  yours." 

"Who  was  it?"  inquired  North. 

Mrs.  WilUston  returned  his  gaze  calmly.  "I  shall  not  tell  you,'* 
she  said.  "This  shaU  be  my  retaUation  for  your  refusal  to  answer 
my  questions  the  day  we  met  in  the  road.  ^Bevenge  is  sweet,'  you 
know." 

"Yes,  but 

'  Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoils,* " 

quoted  Bandal. 

His  Ustener  was  obdurate.  "  No,"  she  said  laughingly,  "  recoil  or 
no  recoU,  retribution  I  wiU  have.  A  thirst  for  revenge  is  the  one  blot 
upon  my  otherwise  noble  nature." 

"* Mercy  is  twice  blessed,'  you  know,"  urged  Bandal.    "Besides, 
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I  had  a  reason  for  my  silence.  I  came  here  to  work  on  my  book,  and 
I  did  not  want  anyone  to  know ** 

"  That  yon  are  Randal  North,  the  noyelist,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston.  ^'  Well,  I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to  escape  the  white  light 
of  fame  for  awhile,  but  you  should  haye  confided  in  me.'' 

''Yon  know  woman's  reputation  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of 
secrets,"  protested  Bandal. 

His  companion  treated  this  speech  with  fine  scorn. 

''It  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret," 
said  she.  " The  secrets  that  are  entrusted  to  her  she  guards  sacredly; 
it  is  only  the  ones  she  has  to  ferret  out  for  herself  that  she  pubUshee 
abroad.'' 

"I  supposed  it  was  the  other  way  roimd,"  remarked  Bandal 
jocosely. 

"WeU,  now  that  the  murder  is  out,  won't  you  talk  to  me  about 
jonr  work?  I  have  all  the  public's  commonplace  curiosity  in  regard 
to  the  literary  workshop.  How,  when,  and  where  do  you  write  ?  I  am 
eiger  to  know  too  whether  inspired  ideas  come  down  to  you  from 
hearen  arranged  on  a  platter  ready  to  serve,  or  whether  they  grow 
out  of  the  soil  of  your  mind  by  dint  of  hard  labor  in  the  way  of  weeding 
and  spading." 

"  The  latter,  by  all  means,"  returned  Randal,  "  though,  of  course, 
the  sunshine  that  makes  idea-flowers  grow  is  heayen-bom  and  is  just 
ts  necessary  as  the  weeding  and  spading." 

^  The  writing  of  a  novel  seems  to  me  a  tremendous  task,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Williston  thoughtfully. 

"It  is  not  child's  play,"  Randal  replied,  '*but  in  literary,  as  in 
otter  work,  love  sweetwis  labor." 

"  It  would  take  an  immense  amount  of  love  for  the  work  to  enable 

me  to  evolve  an  interesting  plot  and  consistent  characters  out  of  the 

diaos  of  my  mind.    At  one  time  I  was  eager  to  write  a  novel,  and 

e?en  b^an  one.    I  suppose  every  woman  aspires  to  authorship  at  some 

time  in  her  life,  just  as  we  all  long,  in  self-sacrificing  moments,  to  be 

hospital  nurses.   But  as  I  was  saying,  I  b^an  to  write,  and  even  plodded 

diroiigfa  several  books  on  the  subject  of  literary  technique.    A  sentence 

inan  one  of  them  I  remember  still,  '  It  is  not  hard  to  convey  ideas, 

te  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  sure  that  they  will  arrive  at  their 

i^ination  in  good  order.'     Do  you  ever  experience  this  diflBculty? 

life-scenes  now — aren't  they  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  do?" 

Bandal  reflected  a  moment. 

"To  write  a  love-scene,  particularly  a  proposal,  that  is  neither 
Ko&nental  nor  hopelessly  artificial  is  not  easy,"  he  said.  "  I  usually 
aoWe  the  difficulty  by  making  them  short  and  direct,  letting  my  readers' 
Wts  furnish  the  sentiment.     Of  course,  a  writer  cannot  have  the 
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advantage  of  listening  to  many  proposals,  and  so  mnst  draw  upon  his 
imagination  and  his  memory  of  other  books  for  those  he  puts  into  his 
novels,  but  I  fancy  my  method  comes  close  to  realism/'  Randal  was 
talking  fast  and  eagerly.  "  I  feel  quite  sure/'  he  went  on,  "  that  no 
matter  how  ardent  and  eloquent  a  speech  a  lover  may  previously  have 
composed,  when  the  crucial  moment  comes  his  eloquence  flies  to  his 
eyes  and  his  plea  is  couched  in  the  simple  words :  *  I  love  you.  Will 
you  be  my  wife?''' 

*'  *  I  will,'  says  she,"  cried  Mrs.  Williston  gayly.  "  After  a  proper 
amount  of  hesitation,  of  course,"  she  added. 

"Exactly,"  returned  Eandal.  "Then  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 
announce  the  engagement." 

"Now  if  I  were  a  reporter,"  cried  Mrs.  Williston,  "what  a  fine 
lot  of  *  copy'  I  should  have  garnered  this  afternoon !  However,  even 
if  I  were  one,  I  think  you  would  be  safe,  for  I  am  in  your  debt.  Did 
you  not  save  a  new  gown  of  mine  from  utter  destruction,  and  could 
anjrthing  lay  me  under  greater  obligation?  But  it  is  growing  late  and 
I  must  dress  for  tea,"  she  concluded,  rising  as  she  spoke. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  look  very  nice  already,"  observed  Eandal, 
surveying  her  dainty  frock  of  flowered  muslin. 

"  There's  not  much  to  do  here  but  dress,"  she  answered  plaintively. 
"  I've  joined  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  several  other  church  organiza- 
tions, and  I  return  the  calls  of  the  inhabitants  with  praiseworthy 
promptness,  considering  what  bores  they  are.  I  also  teach  a  class  in 
Sunday-school  and  supply  embroidery  patterns  for  the  'Woman's 
Page'  of  the  Lisle  Weekly  Gazette.  And  still  there  are  unemployed 
hours  to  hang  heavily  on  my  hands.  I  am  reduced  to  changing  my 
gown  several  times  a  day  merely  to  kill  time.  Oh,  yes,  and  to  reading 
your  books,"  she  added.    "  I  sent  to  town  for  a  set  of  them." 

"  Was  that  what  the  box  contained  that  I  carried  from  the  station 
on  the  warmest  day  we've  had?"  questioned  Eandal  in  a  disgusted  tone. 

His  companion  nodded.    "  Did  you  find  them  heavy  ?"  she  inquired, 

"As  lead." 

"  Oh,  fie !"  cried  the  laughing  Mrs.  Williston,  "  I  wouldn't  say  that 
about  my  own  books  if  I  were  you." 

IV. 

It  was  some  time  later  that  Eandal  on  coming  from  the  post-officje 
with  the  mail  looked  about  for  Mrs.  Williston  and  found  her  in  the 
prim  parlor. 

He  handed  her  a  bimdle  of  letters  and  a  package  which  he  kne-^v 
contained  flowers.  Every  day  since  his  arrival  his  fellow-boarder  had 
received  a  similar  one,  the  only  variation  to  the  occurrence  being  that 
sometimes  the  box  was  large  and  held  roses  and  sometimes  it  was 
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small  and  sheltered  violets.  Bandal  wondered  whether  the  sender  were 
loTer  or  hnsband^  but  he  never  gained  courage  to  ask  the  question. 

To-daj  the  absent  one's  offering-  was  violets.  Having  made  a  jour- 
nqr  to  the  kitchen  and  brought  back  the  rose-bowl  filled  with  water, 
Bandal  sat  down  by  one  of  the  screened  windows,  Mrs.  Williston  took 
her  place  at  the  other,  and  the  two  proceeded  to  open  their  letters. 

It  was  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  still  parlor,  where  a  sedate  little 
breeze  and  bars  of  netted  sunshine  entered  together.  The  quiet  was 
broken  only  by  the  rustling  of  paper  and,  coming  from  a  distance,  the 
faint  lowing  of  cattle. 

Mrs.  WiUiston,  having  finished  the  perusal  of  her  letters,  took  up 
ttie  lisle  Weekly  Gazette,  which  Randal  had  placed  upon  the  table.  A 
moment  later  the  peaceful  stillness  was  shattered  by  a  scream. 

'^  What  is  it?'^  cried  Bandal,  rushing  to  his  companion's  side. 

Mrs.  Williston  held  the  paper  out  to  him.  "  Bead  1"  she  cried,  *'  and 
tell  me  that  my  sight  has  played  me  false.  There,  at  the  top  of  the 
wcond  page.'' 

Bandal  took  the  paper  and  read : 

'*  The  Gazette  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  en- 
gagement of  Mrs.  Cynthia  Williston,  the  fair  lady  who  has 
graced  our  town  with  her  presence  during  the  past  month,  to 
Mr.  Randal  North,  who  came  to  Lisle  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  Gazette  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  further  infor- 
mation concerning  this  interesting  pair  of  lovers  in  an  early 
issue.  At  present  they  have  not  only  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions, but  also,  we  feel  safe  in  saying,  the  good  wishes  of  every 
one  of  our  readers.'* 

The  paper  dropped  from  BandaFs  hands.  ^^It's  an  outrage,''  he 
eried,  and,  taking  up  his  hat,  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the 
<^Sce  of  the  Lisle  Weekly  Gazette. 

Being  shown  into  the  editor's  room,  he  found  that  personage  enjoy- 
ing a  dgar  with  his  feet  on  a  desk  and  the  glow  of  a  ^'  How-pleasant-is- 
Saturday-night-when-you-are-editor-of-a-Saturday-evening-paper"  ex- 
pression suffusing  his  countenance. 

"  I  demand  to  know  by  what  right  you  have  dared  to  take  liberties 
with  Mrs.  Williston's  name  and  mine,"  began  Bandal.  "  What  do  you 
laean  by  printing  such  a  lie?" 

The  editor  looked  up  at  the  speaker  with  a  perplexed  face.  "  Do  you 
aean  the  item  announcing  your  engagement?"  he  asked.  "Is  tiiat 
aKe?" 

^  Certainly  it  is,"  replied  Bandal,  "  a  monstrous  one— one  you  shall 
suffer  for." 

The  editor's  face  relaxed  into  an  inscrutable  smile.  *^Tom,"  he 
caUed,— "Tom  Halliday." 
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A  callow  young  man  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

^*  Did  you  call  me  ?^^  he  inquired. 

"  Yes/'  replied  the  editor.  "  Wasn't  it  you  who  turned  in  the  para- 
graph announcing  Mrs.  WiUiston's  engagement  to  this  gentleman?'' 

"  I  guess  it  was." 

*'  Will  you  kindly  tell  him  where  you  got  your  information?" 

The  young  man  stared  at  Bandal  a  moment ;  then  he  grinned. 

"  This  afternoon,"  began  Halliday,  "  I  went  to  the  Widow  Thorpe's 
to  ask  Mrs.  WiUiston  to  give  us  some  patterns  for  the  ^  Woman's  Page/ 
as  she  has  done  several  times  before.  The  Widow  told  me  I  would  find 
Mrs.  WiUiston  in  the  garden,  so  I  started  round  the  house.  I  had  gone 
as  far  as  Mrs.  Thorpe's  big  bridal-wreath  bush  when  I  heard  Mr.  North's 
voice  say,  'I  love  you;  will  you  be  my  wife?'  and  Mrs.  WiUiston 
answered, '  I  wiU.' 

*'  I  was  taken  by  surprise,  you  may  be  sure,"  continued  HaUiday, 
turning  to  the  editor.  "  I  was  stealing  quietly  away  when  I  heard  Mr. 
North  say, '  Then  aU  I  have  to  do  is  to  announce  the  engagement.' " 

"  Was  that  aU  you  heard?"  Eandal  demanded  sternly.  " TeU  the 
truth  now." 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  having  my  word  doubted,"  said  the  young 
f eUow  with  dignity.  *'  Yes,  that  was  aU  I  could  distinguish.  I  heard 
murmurs,  but  they  were  so  low  that  I  did  not  catch  the  words.  I  didn't 
try  to  listen  anyway;  I  wasn't  to  blame,  because  you  talked  so  loudly." 

"  I  am  sorry  our  paragraph  annoyed  you/'  put  in  the  editor.  "  We 
intended  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  Oazette  has  printed  the  an- 
nouncement of  every  engagement  in  the  village  since  the  paper  started. 
We  generaUy  get  p€dd  for  it  too, — ^advertising  rates, — ^but  out  of  com- 
pUment  to  Mrs.  WiUiston  we  put  that  notice  in  gratis." 

*'  I  think  it  was  most  officious  of  you  to  print  it  at  aU  without  per- 
mission," said  BandaL 

The  editor  was  beginning  to  lose  his  temper.  ^^  It  seems  to  me  that 
instead  of  abusing  us  you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  us  for  not  pubUshing 
the  details  of  the  affair,"  he  remarked.  *'  That  is  what  we  would  have 
done  if  we  were  as  enterprising  as  we  ought  to  be." 

**  I  was  just  aching  to  work  in  that  bridal-wreath  bush,"  observed 
HaUiday. 

Bandal's  eyes  absently  followed  the  movements  of  a  bee  buzzing 
about  in  the  sunshine  that  poured  in  at  the  uncurtained  window.  The 
noveUst's  feelings  at  this  juncture  do  not  admit  of  description. 

What  to  say,  how  to  set  about  repairing  the  mischief  in  which  fate 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  conspirator,  Bandal  did  not  know.  He  thought 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  explain  the  mistake  and  get  the  newspaper 
people  to  contradict  the  paragraph,  but  he  decided  not  to  commit  him- 
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sdf  to  any  course  of  action  until  he  had  consulted  with  Mrs.  WiUiston. 
In  the  meantLme  tact  was  the  thing  to  be  employed. 

He  turned  to  the  editor  and  held  out  his  hand. 

**  There  has  been  a  mistake/*  he  said, — ^^  a  serious  mistake, — but  I 
tliiiik  it  better  to  defer  explanations  until  I  have  talked  with  Mrs. 
WiUiston.    I  shall  come  in  again. 

"As  for  you,*'  Bandal  went  on  jocosely  to  Halliday,  **you  are 
wasting  your  talent  You  should  start  for  New  York  at  once,  for  you 
are  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  reporter  on  the  yellowest  of  yellow  journals." 

With  these  words  Bandal  left  the  office,  feeling  that  he  was  making 
a  most  inglorious  exit.  As  the  door  closed  behind  him  he  heard  Hal- 
liday say  to  the  editor : 

"Well,  I  never!  Do  you  suppose  he's  crazy?  He  must  be.  No 
msm  in  his  senses  would  shout  out  a  proposal  at  the  rapid-firing-gun 
rate  as  he  did.*' 

V. 

On  reaching  the  cottage  Bandal  found  the  ladies  at  tea.  He  took 
iu8  place  at  the  table,  and  the  meal  was  conducted  with  an  appearance 
of  placidity  that  covered  much  mental  disturbance. 

After  it  was  over  Bandal  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  Mrs. 
Thorpe's  questions  as  to  what  he  tiiought  the  morrow's  weather  would 
be  and  followed  Mrs.  WiUiston  to  the  garden. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said  as  he  came  up  with  her. 

^It  is  worse  than  anything  we  could  have  imagined,"  declared 
North. 

Mrs.  WiUiston  received  his  account  of  the  interview  with  such 
evident  consternation  that  he  found  himself  taking  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  in  an  effort  to  console  her. 

"  My  dear  lady,  don't  take  this  affair  so  to  heart,"  he  urged.  "  It 
is  unfortunate,  of  course,  but,  stiU,  not  beyond  remedy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter  to 
that  editor  and  ask  him  to  pubUsh  a  second  paragraph  saying  that  the 
announcement  was  due  to  a  mistake,  trusting  to  his  honor  not  to  divulge 
anything  further.  I  think  he  may  be  trusted,  but  if  we  were  in  a  town 
Uiat  boasted  rival  newspapers,  Ood  help  us  I"  concluded  Bandal  fer- 
vently.   **  The  matter  would  be  beyond  human  power  to  rectify." 

Mrs.  WiUiston  did  not  respond.  She  was  pacing  the  gravelled  walk 
in  a  state  of  agitation. 

Bandal  renewed  his  efforts  to  soothe  her.  ^^  Of  course,  aU  this  is 
most  unfortunate,"  he  said  for  the  second  time,  **  but,  after  aU,  it  might 
be  worse.  Suppose  Lisle  did  boast  rival  newspapers.  As  it  is,  I  presume 
ve  must  make  up  our  minds  to  be  martyrs  untU  the  next  issue  of  the 
Gazette  puts  an  end  to  congratulations.  But  a  week  wiU  soon  pass,  and 
before  long  I  don't  doubt  we  shaU  be  ready  to  have  a  good  laugh  over 
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the  strange  prank  fate  has  played  upon  us.  Unless  we  choose  to  tell, 
no  one  outside  the  village  need  know  about  that  paragraph.  Fortu- 
nately, Lisle  papers  do  not  travel  far.*' 

A  low  cry  broke  from  Mrs.  Williston  as  she  sank  down  upon  a 
bench  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Eandal  sat  down  beside  her. 
"  My  dear  Mrs.  Williston,'*  he  said,  "  don't  take  this  matter  so  much  to 
heart." 

His  companion  looked  up  quickly.  *^  Oh,  you  do  not  know ;  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  tell  you,"  she  half  moaned,  adding  desperately :  "  A 
copy  of  that  paper  has  gone  to  at  least  a  dozen  of  my  friends  and 
relatives.  You  see,  they  all  expected  me  to  write  to  them,  and  as  I 
came  here  to  be  quiet  and  to  get  away  from  everyone  I  didn't  want  to 
be  bothered,  so  I  just  gave  their  names  to  the  editor  of  the  Gazette 
and  told  him  to  have  a  copy  mailed  to  each  of  them  every  week.  There 
is  always  something  in  the  paper  about  me,  and  I  thought  in  that  way 
they  would  hear  that  I  was  well  without  my  being  put  to  the  trouble  of 
writing." 

"  The  devil !"  Eandal  came  near  saying,  but  whistled  instead. 

"  Worst  of  all,  one  of  the  friends  is  a  New  York  editor,"  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston resumed. 

Randal  drew  a  long  breath.    "  That  complicates  matters,"  he  said. 

"  Complicates  them !"  cried  Mrs.  Williston.  "  Do  you  realize  that 
within  a  day  or  two  that  paragraph  will  be  copied  by  every  paper  in 
the  country  ?    Have  you  forgotten  that  you  are  famous  ?" 

Eandal  groaned  inwardly,  but  tact  would  not  allow  him  to  let  his 
companion  see  that  he  was  disturbed  by  what  she  had  told  him.  *^  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?"  he  asked. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  punish  the  Gazette  people,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Williston  savagely. 

"  That  will  not  be  an  easy  matter,  I  am  afraid,"  returned  North. 

"  What !"  cried  his  companion.  "  Do  you  mean  that  we  cannot  make 
them  suffer  ?   We  must  sue  them  for  libel  or — or  something." 

Eandal  smiled.  "  I  fear  any  effort  to  pimish  the  paper  would  only 
make  matters  worse  for  ourselves,"  he  said.  "  You  see,  the  publicity 
we  want  to  avoid  is  the  very  thing  a  newspaper  courts. .  There  are  some 
things  it  is  wiser  not  to  attempt,  and  getting  even  with  a  newspaper 
is  one  of  them.  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  anything  but  let  the  matter 
rest  as  it  is.  After  all,  it  will  not  do  us  any  harm  to  have  the  outside 
public  believe  we  are  engaged :  we  can  explain  to  the  people  to  whom  it 
really  matters." 

"  And  be  laughed  at,"  said  Mrs.  Williston  gloomily. 

Eandal  rose  and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  struck  the  vein  of  a  new  idea. 

" Is  your  husband  living?"  he  inquired  briskly. 
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"  No,"  returned  she,  "  he  has  been  dead  thi*ee  years. 

"Thafs  a  pity/'  said  Eandal,  and  a  moment  later  regretted  his 
speech  as  heartless.  It  seemed  unkind  to  wish  the  defunct  Mr.  Williston 
bide  in  a  world  of  trouble  merely  because  his  being  alive  would  simplify 
matters. 

There  was  a  little  silence  before  Bandal  paused  before  his  com- 
panion, hesitating  in  what  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say. 

lirs.  Williston  looked  at  him  and  apparently  divined  his  diflSculty. 
"What  is  it?''  she  asked.  "Do  suggest  some  way  out  of  the  awful 
dilemma." 

Thus  encouraged,  Bandal  broached  his  plan. 

^  Why  not  allow  people  to  believe  we  are  engaged  ?"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Williston's  perplexed  frown  gave  place  to  a  delighted  smile. 
"  Thaf  8  just  the  thing,"  she  cried.  "  Why  didn't  we  think  of  it  before. 
We  can  keep  up  the  pretence  for  awhile  and  then  declare  the  engagement 
broken.    It  will  be  rather  fun,  won't  it, — fooling  people?" 

**  It  will  involve  an  immense  amount  of  deceit,"  remarked  Randal. 

''And  a  good  deal  of  clever  acting.  I  wonder  if  we  can  carry  it 
through  ?"    Mrs.  Williston  had  grown  thoughtful. 

''We  can  but  do  our  best,"  replied  Randal  smilingly.  "I  would 
suggest  that  we  let  absolutely  no  one  into  the  secret;  that  will  be 
the  only  safe  way.  Indeed,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  try  to  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  think  of  the  engagement  as  genuine  while  it  lasts." 

The  comers  of  Mrs.  Williston's  mouth  drooped  mischievously,  but 
she  kept  her  face  grave  as  she  answered :  "  That  seems  rather  unneces- 
sary; still,  if  you  think  it  best I  feel  rather  like  a  culprit  in  the 

matter  because  it  was  through  me  that  the  paper  left  Lisle,  so  I  am 
willing  to  adopt  whatever  course  you  deem  wise.  I  think  you  are  quite 
right  in  saying  that  we  must  guard  our  secret  carefully.  You  have  my 
promise  that  I  will  tell  no  one." 

"  And  you  have  mine,"  declared  Randal.  "  But  the  man  who  sends 
you  flowers  every  day,"  he  added,  "  ought  not  he  to  know  the  truth  ?" 

Mrs.  Williston  avoided  his  glance. 

"No,"  she  said.  The  word  was  spoken  slowly,  and  North  fancied 
with  regret. 

After  this  a  silence  fell  upon  the  pair.  The  dusk  was  deepening 
and  one  or  two  stars,  pale  and  bright,  twinkled  in  the  heavens.  The 
moon  had  risen  and  was  lending  its  beauty  to  the  rose-covered  house 
and  blooming  garden. 

The  pause  was  broken  by  Mrs.  Williston.  "This  seems  an  ideal 
place  for  a  romance,"  she  said.  "Who  would  dream  it  could  be  the 
aeene  of  a  tragedy?" 

Randal  laughed.  "  You  are  uncomplimentary,"  he  observed.  "  Why 
iwt  call  it  a  comedy?" 
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Mrs.  Williston  laughed  too.  ^'  After  all,  the  afifair  is  neither  comedy 
nor  tragedy/'  said  she,  '^  but  just  a  ridiculous  farce.'' 

**  Farce-comedy,"  corrected  North. 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  At  present  the  affair  is  a  farce :  it  does  not 
appear  what  it  shall  be.  I  must  go  into  the  house  now.  My  conscience 
tells  me  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  accusing  poor,  innocent  Janet  of  losing  the 
paper  I  hid  so  carefully  this  afternoon." 

"  How  surprised  and  pleased  our  worthy  landlady  will  be,"  remarked 
Bandal  as  they  moved  along  the  path. 

Mrs.  Williston  grew  faintly  pink.  "  Don't  I"  she  said,  putting  up  a 
protesting  hand.  "Are  you  coming  in?"  she  asked  as  they  reached 
the  door  of  the  house. 

**  Not  just  yet,"  replied  Randal.  **  I  want  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  think 
over  the  amazing  situation  in  which  I  find  myself." 

Mrs.  Williston  had  disappeared  within  the  house  and  North  was 
on  his  way  to  the  garden  when  he  heard  her  call  him.  He  turned  and 
went  back  to  the  porch  where  she  stood. 

*'  How  long  is  this  farce,  or  farce-comedy,  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  it,  to  last  ?"  she  inquired. 

"  That  is  for  you  to  decide,"  Handal  answered.  "  You  may  throw 
me  over  when  you  think  best." 

The  lady  on  the  porch  gazed  down  at  him  with  a  face  full  of  laughter. 
**  I  see,"  she  murmured.  *'  You  won't  be  so  ungallant  as  to  jilt  me. 
Well,  that  is  nice  of  you."    A  moment  later  she  had  vanished. 

Bandal  had  finished  his  cigar  and  was  thinking  of  going  into  the 
house  when  he  heard  a  slight  noise  from  above.  The  next  instant  a  red 
rose  fell  at  his  feet.  He  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  a  white  hand 
disappear  before  a  closing  shutter. 

His  face  was  thoughtful  as  he  went  into  the  house,  carrying  the 
flower  with  him. 

VI. 

On  the  following  morning  at  breakfast  Mrs.  Thorpe  performed 
what  she  afterwards  described  to  a  neighbor  as  the  ceremony  of  con- 
gratulating the  happy  pair. 

*^It  was  mighty  clever  of  you  to  pretend  you  didn't  know  each 
other,  so  none  of  us  would  suspect  you  were  lovers,"  she  said. 

The  day  was  Sunday,  but  neither  Bandal  nor  Mrs.  Williston  could 
be  induced  to  go  to  church,  so  Mrs.  Thorpe  went  alone.  At  dinner 
she  entertained  her  boarders  by  telling  them  what  various  people  had 
said  concerning  their  engagement.  She  must  have  discussed  it  with 
every  member  of  the  congregation,  they  agreed  afterwards. 

During   the   meal   Bandal   in  spealdng   to  his   supposed   fiancee 
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ftddressed  her  as  Mrs.  WiUiston.  **  Now,  yon  must  not  be  formal  just 
because  of  me/^  cried  Ifrs.  Thorpe,  beaming  upon  them;  ''just  pre- 
tend Tm  not  here/' 

"  It's  going  to  be  worse  than  we  thought/'  obserred  Mrs.  WiUiston 
pkintiTely  when  the  meal  was  over  and  she  and  North  were  alone 
together. 

Their  troubles,  it  seemed,  had  scarcely  begun.  A  few  evenings  later 
they  were  ** surprised''  by  a  party  consisting  of  the  village  ''first 
bmilies/'  These  good  people,  who  had  brought  with  them  a  liberal 
iQpply  of  refreshments,  proceeded  to  pass  a  pleasant  evening. 

They  played  games  in  which  the  minister  joined,  and  after  supper 
sang  college  songs  and  hymns,  Mrs.  WiUiston  accompanying  them  upon 
UiB.  Thorpe's  melodeon.  Throughout  the  evening  the  Widow's  boarders 
were  subjected  to  a  string  of  congratulations. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  deluge  of  letters  and  marked  newspapers 
addressed  to  one  or  the  other  of  tiie  pair  began  to  pour  into  the  Lisle 
post-office.  The  newspapers  devoted  much  space  and  large  type  to 
heralding  the  engagement. 

It  gave  North  a  distinct  shock  to  read:  ''  Genius  and  millions  to 
wed.  Cynthia  WiUiston,  the  widow  of  a  miUionaire,  to  become  the  wife 
of  Bandal  North,  one  of  the  foremost  novelists  of  the  day." 

''Is  this  true?"  Bandal  cried,  turning  to  Cynthia.  She  read  the 
2»}tice  from  where  she  sat  and  nodded. 

"  VU  be  branded  as  a  fortune-hunter,"  he  said  gloomUy.  "  I  never 
bought  of  your  being  the  Mrs.  WiUiston." 

This  speech  aroused  his  listener's  temper  a  trifle.  "  Don't  imagine 
you're  the  only  one  likely  to  have  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it,"  she 
flashed;  "read these." 

Bandal  took  the  letters  she  held  out  to  him,  and  when  she  had  gone 
into  the  house  settled  himself  in  his  chair  and  attacked  the  cor- 
respondence. 

The  first  letter  he  opened  was  written  in  a  sprawling  feminine  hand 
(31  paper  with  a  large  monogram.    It  read : 

'Tbabbst  Gtkthia:  Well,  I  am  surpriaed.  I  oonfaas  I 
can't  imagine  where  you  met  this  Randal  North,  or  when  you've 
had  a  chance  to  get  well  enough  acquainted  with  him  to  be 
8ure  yon're  in  love  without  my  finding  out  that  you  knew 
him.  I  suppose  you  do  lore  him  or  you  wouldn't  be  engaged, 
for  70U  are  a  romantic  creature.  [Randal  raited  his  ^e- 
brows;  he  would  nerer  have  thought  of  calling  Mrs.  Williston 
romantic]    Do  write  us  the  particulars  of  the  affair. 

"  Tour  sister  Sarah  is  furious  because  she  heard  of  your 
engagement  from  strangers — ^the  Dalrymples,  who  saw  it  in 
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the  papers.    She  thinks  you  should  have  confided  in  her.    She 
says  too  much  money  always  makes  people  queer. 
''  Do  write  soon  and  tell  us  all  about  him. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  envious  cousin, 

''Mabel. 
"  P.S. — I  suppose  he'll  be  at  your  house  party." 

It  was  with  varying  sentiments  that  Eandal  read  the  rest  of  the 
letters.  There  were  tender  epistles  from  women  who  had  not  left 
bridedom  far  behind  them.  These  asserted  that  they  could  wish  "  dear 
Mrs.  Williston^^  nothing  greater  than  "happiness  like  mine;"  there 
were  romantic  notes,  obviously  from  yonng  girls,  and  there  were  other 
letters  as  obviously  from  people  who  were  recipients  of  the  WidoVs 
bounty,  in  which  she  was  wished  "  as  much  happiness  as  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  mortal." 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  pile  was  a  letter  from  '*  sister  Sarah."  It 
was  plaintively  complaining,  as  if  the  writer  felt  that  whatever  she 
might  say  would  be  futile,  yet  disliked  to  deny  herself  the  pleasure  of 
recounting  her  wrongs.  In  a  postscript  was  a  request  for  a  loan  of  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Eandal  decided  that  Mrs.  Williston  must  have  given  him  this  letter 
by  mistake.  There  were  also  one  or  two  others  he  told  himself  she 
could  not  have  intended  him  to  read. 

Monotonous  as  the  perusal  of  someone  else's  correspondence  had 
become,  Eandal  read  with  interest  the  three  neatly  written  pages  of 
the  last  letter : 

"  Mt  dear  CYI7THIA:  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  I 
was  no  less  astonished  than  the  others  when  I  heard  of  your 
engagement.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  married,  for  I 
think  you  need  someone  to  take  care  of  and  be  good  to  you. 
And  surely  Mr.  North  will  do  both, — that  is,  if  he  is  the  man 
who  wrote  his  books,  and  I  guess  he  is,  though  you  might  ask 
him  to  be  sure. 

''I  send  you  statements  of  last  month's  accounts  with 
the  checks  attached  all  ready  to  sign.  The  dogs  are  well  and 
so  is  Cleopatra.  I  exercise  her  every  fine  day,  as  you  asked 
me  to  do.  Let  me  know  when  you  are  thinking  of  coming 
back. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  sister  is  deeply  hurt  at  your  omitting 
to  write  her  of  yoiur  engagement,  but  I  think  a  little  note  of 
apology  from  you  would  make  matters  all  right  again.  Will 
you  pardon  me  for  suggesting  this? 

"  Yours  with  love, 

^    "Mabian." 

'^  Who  is  Marian?"  North  asked  later  of  Mrs.  Williston. 
"  A  cousin  of  mine,  a  young  woman  who  is  ridiculously  indepen- 
dent," replied  that  lady.    "  When  her  parents  died  and  left  her  penniless 
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she  would  accept  help  from  no  one,  but  set  about  earning  her  living. 
I  finally  induced  her  to  come  to  live  with  me  only  by  letting  her  assume 
the  position  of  head  housekeeper.  Did  you  read  her  letter?  Think 
of  her  suggesting  to  me  to  apologize  to  Sarah !  Because  Marian  actually 
enjojB  doing  her  duty  she  imagines  everyone  is  like  her.  Well,  the 
opportmiity  to  take  her  advice  will  not  be  long  lacking.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
this  came  a  little  while  ago.'^  Mrs.  Williston  handed  North  a  yellow 
envelope  she  had  been  holding  in  her  hand. 

**  Bad  news  ?"  she  inquired  as  she  watched  him  reading  the  tel^ram. 

"Oh,  no,  it's  from  my  friend,  Bert  Jones.  He  says:  ^  Just  got 
back  from  a  yachting  trip  and  heard  the  news.  Will  arrive  in  Lisle  by 
the  afternoon  train  to  see  whether  I  can  give  my  consent.'  That's  good 
news,"  concluded  Bandal;  "  Berf s  almost  the  best  friend  I  have." 

"  And  the  best  one  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Williston. 

"Is  the  finest  man  living,"  said  Eandal  warmly.  "I'll  tell  you 
aboflt  him  some  day." 

"Well,  I  had  a  telegram  too,  but  mine  contained  anything  but 
good  news.  My  sister  Sarah  will  be  here  by  the  afternoon  train  also. 
When  I  tell  you  that  we  never  by  any  chance  think  alike  on  any  subject 
jou  will  scarcely  wonder  at  my  not  being  overjoyed." 

"Why  need  you  dread  her  coming?"  inquired  Eandal,  laughing. 
Ton  impress  me  as  a  person  quite  capable  of  taking  your  own  part." 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  that  well  enough,"  returned  Cynthia  carelessly,  **  but 
it  gets  tiresome  quarrelling  all  the  time.  I'm  going  to  walk  to  the 
^tion  to  meet  Sarah,"  she  added,  rising. 

"  I'll  come  too  if  you'll  allow  me,"  said  North. 

vn. 

When  the  afternoon  train  pulled  into  the  Lisle  station  two  passen- 
gers alighted  from  it:  Miss  Meadows,  tall  and  angular,  and  following 
l«r,  brown,  immaculately  attired,  and  smiling,  Mr.  Bertram  Jones. 

** North,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you?"  cried  the  latter,  giving 
iandal's  hand  a  hearty  shake.  **  And  so  you're  caught  at  last.  You 
tt,  I  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  sympathize — ^I  mean  rejoice — ^with  you. 
Fm  simply  dying  to  see  the  fair  one." 

"Hush,"  cautioned  Bandal  with  a  slight  motion  towards  the  spot 
vhere  Mrs.  Williston  was  holding  up  her  cheek  for  her  sister  to  kiss, 
^re  the  round  *^  Oh  I"  which  Mr.  Jones's  lips  formed  had  time  to 
become  audible  Bandal  had  started  in  the  direction  of  the  pair. 

CTnthia  was  wearing  white  muslin.  Her  rounded  arms  were  bare  to 
dtt  elbow,  and  a  flutter  of  pink  ribbons  lent  a  pleasing  touch  of  color  to 
acr  costome. 

**  This  is  Mr.  North,  Sarah,"  she  said.    "  Mr.  North,  my  sister,  Miss 
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Meadows/'    Miss  Meadows  bowed  stiffly.  North  introduced  his  friend, 
and  the  four  started  in  the  direction  of  tiie  cottage. 

To  North  that  walk  seemed  part  of  the  rest  of  the  unreality.  There 
were  times  when  he  half  expected  to  awake  and  find  that  the  rose-covered 
cottage,  his  fair  fiancee,  and  his  odd  engagement  were  part  of  a  pretty, 
humorous  dream. 

During  the  evening  Mrs.  Williston  talked  to  Mr.  Jones,  leaving 
Bandal  to  devote  himself  to  her  sister.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
topic  could  not  fail  to  be  interesting  to  him.  Miss  Meadows  talked  to 
North  about  little  but  his  fiancee,  apparently  expecting  to  hear  lover's 
rhapsodies  and  plainly  disappointed  because  none  were  forthcoming. 

*'  I  suppose  Mr.  North  will  be  one  of  your  house  party,"  she  said 
during  the  evening  to  Cynthia,  who  was  talking  with  Mr.  Jones  at  the 
other  end  of  the  porch. 

Mrs.  Williston  looked  inquiringly  at  North.  "I  suppose  he  will, 
of  course,''  she  said. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Eandal  lamely,  and  thought  with  dismay  of 
his  unfinished  book.  Something  of  this  feeling  must  have  crept  into 
his  tone,  for  there  was  laughter  in  the  look  Mrs.  Williston  bestowed 
upon  him. 

"  Can  you  not  come  too,  Mr.  Jones?"  she  asked.  **  The  Browns  will 
be  there  and  Mrs.  Chase  and  her  daughters.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  have 
been  finding  out  that  we  both  know  some  of  the  same  people,"  she  added 
to  Bandal.  ^'  Besides,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  Bert  again,  ^^  as  far  as 
I  know  Mr.  North  is  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  people  who  are  to  be 
my  guests,  and  I  am  afraid  he  may  be  lonely  among  so  many  strangers.'^ 

*'  Lonely !"  cried  Bert,  with  a  glance  that  said  plainly,  "  With  you 
there  1" 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  confess  it,  but  I  forget  very  often  that  I 
am  engaged,"  she  remarked  demurely. 

"  Of  course,  you  will  go  back  to  The  Cedars  with  me  to-morrow, 
Cynthia,"  put  in  Miss  Meadows  at  this  moment. 

« I  may ;  stiU,  I  hadn't  thought  of  it." 

The  spinster  replied  only  by  a  prim  setting  of  her  lips,  but  presently 
she  drew  near  her  sister  and  Bandal  heard  her  say  in  an  aside :  ^  Cyn- 
thia, you  must  not  stay  here  now  that  you're  engaged  to  Mr.  North  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  people  will  talk?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Williston  calmly  with  no  lowering  of  her 
voice,  ''I  think  I  have  noticed  that  most  members  of  the  humaxi 
family  have  an  inclination  that  way.  I've  always  wondered  why  I  like 
dumb  animals  better  than  people,  and  now  I  know.  Well,  I've  already 
had  my  share  of  the  world's  attention  since  I  became  engaged,  so  I 
think  I'll  go  with  you,  Sarah.  When  may  we  expect  you  ?"  she  went  on. 
with  a  glance  that  included  both  men. 
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Bert  looked  at  Bandal^  who  replied :  *^  Not  before  the  tenth  of  July. 
I  hATe  a  friend  coming  from  Europe  about  that  time,  and  I  want  to 
be  in  New  York  to  meet  him.    After  that  I  am ^^ 

''Yours  to  command,**  finished  Bert  as  North  hesitated.     **0h, 

T  Kat-  yon  will  lead  him  a  dance,  Mrs.  Williston.    North  has  always 

o  superior  to  the  rest  of  us  fellows,  so  above  all  flirtations  and 

ove  a£Fairs,  that  I  would  be  rather  pleased  if  you  turned  out  to 

•hrew  or  something  equally  interesting.     Perhaps  it  is  wicked 

but  Fve  cherished  a  sort  of  hope  that  when  Bandal  found  his 

weal  woman  she  would  prove  to  have  faults  just  as  other  women  have.*' 

There  was  mirth  in  the  glance  Mrs.  Williston  shot  at  North.  **  You 
are  rather  unkind,  are  you  not?**  she  said  to  Bert 

When  the  ladies  had  gone  upstairs  the  two  men  went  into  the 
garden  to  smoke. 

^My  dear  boy,  she  is  simply  adorable,**  observed  Jones  as  he  lit 
his  cigar;  ^'she  looks  like  a  girl  of  eighteen  and  is  charming  as  a 
woman  of  thirty.  But  I  must  say  I  don't  think  you  make  a  very  good 
lofer;  you  are  too  indifferent,  too  cold.  Now,  with  such  a  sweettieart 
rd  be  a  regular  Bomeo.  She  must  be  fabulously  wealthy  too  I  Bich, 
beautiful,  and  charming — ^by  Jove,  North,  you*re  in  luck!  I  imagine 
there  will  be  some  pleasant  people  at  her  house  party.** 

^  I  suppose  so,**  returned  North,  but  he  spoke  without  enthusiasm. 

His  friend  uttered  an  exclamation  of  amazement 

"Well,  you  show  about  as  much  interest  as  if  the  affair  were  to 
be  held  at  the  North  Pole  in  the  middle  of  winter.    For  shame.  North  1** 

Bandal  laughed.  ^  You  should  hear  my  side  of  the  case  before  you 
judge  me,**  he  said.  ^*  How  much  work  do  you  suppose  1*11  be  able  to 
accomplish,  and  if  my  book  isn*t  finished  when  fall  comes,  what  am  I 
to  say  to  my  publishers?** 

"  Hang  the  publishers !  That*s  what  I*d  say  if  it  came  to  a  choice 
between  writing  a  love-story  and  living  one.** 

vm. 

Bandal  sat  with  his  friend.  Doctor  Oordon,  in  the  latter's  private 
oflSce.  Outside  the  open  window  the  roar  of  the  day*s  traffic  was  sinking 
into  the  hush  that  twilight  brings,  even  in  the  heart  of  a  city. 

Inside  the  room  the  shadows  made  indistinct  long  rows  of  shelves 
filled  with  books,  glass  cases  of  instruments,  and  a  massive,  flat-topped 
desk.  The  two  men  sat  in  huge  leather  chairs  that  from  the  habit 
of  other  days  were  drawn  up  before  the  empty  flrepjace.  The  evening 
was  still  and  sultry. 

^t*s  good  to  be  at  home  again,**  remarked  the  Doctor,  breaking  a 
tong  silence.  ^  It*s  funny  how  when  a  man*s  been  abroad  his  whole 
native  land  seems  like  his  own  especial  property.'* 
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'*YouTl  find  the  city  pretty  dull  just  now,"  obserred  North; 
"  everyone  is  away/^ 

"  Shall  you  remain  in  town  ?"  inquired  the  Doctor. 

"  No,  I^m  oflE  to-morrow.  I^m  due  at  a  house  party,"  replied  Randal. 
**  I  suppose  you  haven^t  heard  the  news  of  my  engagement,"  he  added 
after  a  pause. 

The  Doctor  stared  at  him,  his  eyes  opened  wide  and  in  his  rugged 
face  doubt  and  incredulity.  "  So  you  are  going  to'  be  married,"  he 
murmured,  half  to  himself.  "  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  though  I  can't 
help  a  little  regret  on  my  own  account.  But,  after  all,  a  single  existence 
is  but  half  a  life.  No  house  is  ever  home  to  a  man  unless  the  woman 
he  loves  shares  it  with  him.  I  hope  you  will  keep  a  comer  for  me  at 
your  fireside.    I  shall  like  to  visit  you  when  you  are  married." 

North  stirred  impatiently.  If  Mrs.  Williston's  willingness  to  treat 
lightly  matters  he  had  always  regarded  as  little  less  than  sacred  jarred 
upon  him,  his  friend's  attitude  made  him  feel  like  a  hypocrite.  Had  he 
known  beforehand  the  false  positions  this  sham  engagement  would  place 
him  in  he  felt  that  he  would  hardly  have  had  courage  to  suggest  it. 
And  yet,  what  other  course  had  been  open  to  him?  Even  though  he 
had  felt  equal  to  bearing  the  publicity  which  must  have  come  as  the 
result  of  an  explanation  of  the  Gazette's  paragraph,  he  could  hardly 
have  convinced  himself  that  it  would  be  honorable  to  ask  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston  to  share  it. 

At  the  time  the  plan  of  seeming  to  be  engaged  had  presented  a 
simple  and  easy  way  out  of  an  awkward  predicament;  he  had  not 
counted  on  scenes  like  this. 

*^  Tell  me  about  her,"  said  the  Doctor,  breaking  in  upon  Randal's 
somewhat  bitter  reflections.    "  What  is  she  like,  this  woman  you  love?" 

*^  You  want  me  to  describe  the  woman  I  am  engaged  to?"  North 
queried,  and  paused,  the  other's  question  repeating  itself  in  his  mind 
like  the  refrain  of  a  song,  "What  is  she  like,  this  woman  you  love? 
What  is  she  like,  this  woman  you  love?"  Ah,  he  did  not  know  that,  he 
told  himself.  As  yet  she  existed  only  as  an  ideal;  he  could  but  dream 
of  her  and  wonder  if  somewhere  in  the  world  she  waited  for  him. 

"  My  fiancee  is  young  and  very  good-looking,"  he  said  aloud. 

The  Doctor  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  "  What  a  description  for 
a  lover  I"  he  cried.  "  Why,  I  would  say  as  much  as  that  for  one  of  my 
patients.  Come,  North,  tell  me  about  her.  Remember,  Fm  not  an 
ordinary  acquaintance,  but  your  friend.  You  need  not  be  afraid  to 
talk  to  me." 

**  It  is  not  that,"  said  North,  turning  to  smile  at  his  host,  "  but — 
well,  for  one  thing,  my  eloquence  does  not  run  to  verbal  descriptions; 
for  another,  to  describe  her  would  not  be  easy.  She  is  not  like  other 
women." 
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The  Doctor  rubbed  his  hands  together.  '^  Ah,  that  sonnds  better,^ 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  '^  Of  course,  she  is  not  like  other 
women  to  you;  if  she  were^  you  wouldn't  have  asked  her  to  be  your 
wife.  But  what  sort  of  a  mind  has  she?  Is  she  literary,  fashionable, 
or  philanthropic  ?*' 

Bandal  reflected  a  moment.  **  She  is  all  and  yet  none  of  the  three," 
he  said.  '^  She  reads  a  good  deal,  and  yet  I  would  hesitate  about  calling 
her  literary;  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  wager  that  she  does  a  vast  amount 
of  good  with  her  money,  but  she  is  not  a  philanthropist;  and — ^yes,  she 
is  fashionable,  even  ultra-fashionable^  but  in  a  way  individually  her 
own.'' 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  in  love  with  her 
or  not,'*  ejaculated  Gordon,  knitting  his  brows,  "  and  yet  I  know  you  are 
not  the  man  to  marry  for  anything  but  love." 

Bandal  frowned.  This  would  not  do,  he  told  himself;  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  fair  to  Mrs.  Williston,  since  he  must  pose  as  her  lover,  to 
let  even  his  best  friend  think  him  a  half-hearted  one.  He  was  about 
to  say  that  Cynthia  was  charming,  fascinating,  to  utter  something  dis- 
tinctly in  her  praise,  when  the  Doctor  cut  in  ahead  of  him. 

'^Bandal,  have  you  ever  suspected  me  of  being  in  love?"  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"  You !"  ejaculated  North,  laughing.  "  Doctor  Alexander  Gordon, 
the  coolest-headed,  surest-handed  surgeon  in  the  city !  Yes,  I  have  not 
only  suspected,  but  convicted  you  of  being  in  love — ^with  your  pro- 
fession, with  operations  and  instruments." 

"  For  eight  years  I  have  loved  a  woman  with  my  whole  heart,"  the 
Doctor  said  quietly.  ^'  I  have  never  told  you  this  before  because — ^well, 
it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  in  love  to  give  his  confidence  to  another  man 
who  has  never  cared  for  anyone,  even  though  that  man  be  his  best 
friend." 

Bandal  did  not  reply. 

It  was  the  Doctor  who  broke  the  silence.  '*I  am  glad  your  love- 
affair  is  a  happy  one,"  he  said;  ''  that  you  will  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  your  heart  filled  with  a  love  that  is  hopeless." 

**She  has  refused  you?"  ventured  North,  wondering  how  any 
woman  could  refuse  the  love  of  such  a  man. 

"  No,  I  have  not  asked  her  to  marry  me.  I  hold  that  it  is  scarcely 
honorable,  and  certainly  not  kind,  for  a  man  to  put  a  woman  to  the 
pain  of  a  refusal  when  he  knows  that  she  does  not  care  for  him." 

"  You  are  sure  of  that?" 

'*  Oh,  yes.  To  others  she  is  gay  and  frank;  with  me  she  is  reserved 
and  quiet  and — and  deferential.  It's  the  last  that  hurts.  It  tells  so 
plainly  that  she  honors  the  surgeon,  but  does  not  love  the  man.  I 
sometimes  think  she  has  guessed  my  feeling  for  her  and  is  afraid  of 
seeming  to  give  me  encouragement." 
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Randal  began  to  langh  softly.  ''  Ah,  Doctor,  Doctor,  with  all  your 
scientific  research,  you  have  left  out  the  study  of  the  feminine  heart 
No  matter  whether  she  treats  you  well  or  ill,  if  she  treats  you  diflferently 
from  the  way  she  treats  other  people,  you  have  reason  to  hope/* 

'^  Do  you  think  so  ?*'  queried  the  other  man,  a  new  note  in  his  voice. 
"  If  I  could  beUeve  that " 

"YouM  go  to  her  and  ask  her  to  be  your  wife,*'  finished  Randal 
briskly.    **  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  advise  you  to  do.** 

The  Doctor  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room.  "  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  do  as  you  suggest,**  he  muttered.  "You  have  awakened  a  hope  I 
thought  was  dead.  Ah,  I  don*t  dare  to  think  of  my  happiness  if  she 
should  say  ^  Yes,*  of  the  sunshine  she  could  bring  into  my  life.  I  wish  I 
could  describe  her  to  you,  Randal.  She  is  not  like  other  women :  she 
reminds  one  of  a  golden-winged  butterfly.  Sometimes  I  think  she  is 
not  a  woman  at  all,  but  a  being  half  angel,  half  fairy.  She  has  all  an 
angeFs  goodness,  all  a  fairy*s  charm.**  The  Doctor  paused  before  one 
of  the  windows,  his  huge  frame  shutting  out  the  moonlight. 

Randal  was  silent  from  amazement.  Could  this  be  the  Doctor 
Qordon  he  had  thought  he  knew  so  well  ?  Randal  was  finding  out  what 
he  had  learned  many  times  before,  the  knowledge  having  on  each  occa- 
sion the  novelty  of  a  fresh  discovery — ^that  to  a  student  of  life  the 
human  heari;  never  ceases  to  oflEer  revelations. 

(Jordon  left  his  position  by  the  vrindow  and  came  back  to  his  chair. 
"I  expect  you*re  putting  me  down  as  a  garrulous  old  imbecile,**  he 
said,  speaking  in  the  half -ashamed  fashion  of  a  boy  who  has  been  be- 
trayed into  one  of  a  boy*8  rare  exhibitions  of  emotion.  '^  Well,  a  man 
must  grow  talkative  once  in  a  lifetime,**  he  went  on,  stretching  an  arm 
over  to  a  table  for  his  pipe  and  proceeding  to  light  it.  "  And  I*m  not 
sorry  you  have  my  confidence;  you  will  respect  it,  I  know.** 

"  Yes.**    After  Randal*s  monosyllable  there  was  a  little  silence. 

Presently  the  Doctor  rose  and  pressed  a  button  in  the  wall  that 
flooded  the  room  with  light.  "  There,  that's  better,**  he  said.  "  The 
moonshine  has  been  going  to  our — or  rather  to  my — ^head;  we*ve 
been  as  romantic  as  a  couple  of  girls.  1*11  ring  for  Barker,  and  we*ll 
have  a  bottle  of  something  cold.** 

**  Sometimes,**  the  Doctor  began,  when  he  had  given  his  order  and 
the  servant  had  gone  away,  *'  I  allow  myself  to  think  of  what  it  would 
be  like  to  see  her  in  this  great  house,  coming  down  the  stairs  to  meet  me 
in  one  of  the  marvellous  gowns  she  always  wears,  sitting  beside  me  here 

or But  enough  of  this;  you  must  be  tired  of  hearing  about  her. 

But  I*m  going  to  take  yoxir  advice,  Randal,  and  ask  her  to  marry  me.** 

*'  When  the  wine  comes  we*ll  drink  to  the  success  of  your  wooing,** 
said  North,  speaking  warmly. 
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^  IJoH !  how  bare  this  room  looks/^  exclaimed  the  Doctor  a  moment 
later.  **  A  dismantled  apartment  is  always  condudye  to  sentiment,  I 
believe." 

He  lifted  a  travelling-bag  from  the  floor  to  the  table.  ''If  yon 
don't  mind,"  he  said,  ''  111  take  out  some  of  my  traps  and  make  this 
place  look  a  little  more  homelike." 

Bandal  watched  his  host  unpack  one  instrument  after  another  and 
place  them  in  the  glass  cases.  ''  You  take  an  odd  way  of  making  the 
place  look  homelike/'  he  remarked. 

Doctor  (Jordon  patted  a  shining  bit  of  steel  lovingly.  "I  don't 
depend  altogether  upon  these  things  for  decoration/'  he  said,  laughing. 
*^  I  have  a  lot  of  gimcracks  to  fix  up  this  room  with, — a  rug  made  from 
tiie  skin  of  a  tiger  I  shot  in  Africa  and  some  fine  curios, — but  they  are 
in  my  trunk.  Oh,  that  reminds  me — I  brought  you  a  trifle,  and  I 
think  I  remember  putting  it  in  this  bag.  I  had  an  idea  you'd  be  on 
hand  to  welcome  me." 

The  Doctor  was  tumbling  the  contents  of  the  bag  about  recklessly 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  smothered  exclamation  from  RandaL  Gordon 
glanced  up  quickly  to  find  his  friend  staring  at  a  photograph  that  lay 
face  upward  upon  a  pile  of  clothing. 

The  Doctor's  face  grew  tender  and  a  little  smile  played  about  his 
lips.    "  That  is  she,"  he  said  softly. 

"  My  God  1"  burst  from  Bandal's  white  lips. 

Gordon  gazed  at  North — ^in  astonishment  at  first;  then,  as  the 
truth  slowly  davmed  on  him,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  his  face  white,  his 
great  frame  trembling. 

^  She  is  the  woman  you  are  going  to  marry  V^  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

Sandal's  silence  seemed  sufficient  answer,  and  for  awhile  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  room  where  two  men  vnrestled,  the  one  vrith  anguish,  the 
other  with  horror  and  perplexity.  From  where  he  sat  Bandal  could 
see,  above  the  tops  of  intervening  houses,  the  colored  lights  of  the  roof- 
garden  in  the  next  block,  and  except  when  it  was  drowned  by  the  nearer 
rumble  of  the  elevated  trains  he  could  hear  the  music  the  orchestra  was 
playing. 

He  endeavored  to  collect  his  thoughts,  to  consider  what  it  was  best 
to  do.  He  felt  that  the  succession  of  difficulties  into  which  the  ill- 
fated  farce,  his  engagement,  had  plunged  him  had  all  been  forerunners 
of  the  storm  which  had  just  now  burst  with  startling  suddenness  above 
his  defenceless  head. 

EQs  friend's  anguish  cut  him  to  the  heart  It  should  not  last  a 
moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  he  determined.  On  his  arrival  at 
The  Cedars  he  would  petition  Mrs.  Williston  to  be  allowed  to  tell  the 
Doctor  the  truth  about  the  engagement. 
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If  she  asked  him  why  he  wished  to  do  this,  he  could  not,  of  course, 
tell  her  that  the  Doctor  loved  her,  but  he  would  assure  her  that  his 
reason  was  a  good  one,  and  when  she  learned  the  name  of  the  man  with 
whom  he  wished  to  share  their  secret  he  believed  she  would  not  hesitate 
about  giving  him  the  permission  he  desired.  No  one  could  know  Doctor 
Gordon  and  not  know  also  that  a  secret  would  be  safe  with  him. 

The  Doctor  lifted  himself  heavily  from  his  chair  and  held  out  the 
photograph  to  Eandal.  "  Take  it,*'  he  said.  *^  I  have  no  right  to  keep 
it  now.** 

"  You  have,'*  said  Eandal,  *'  if  I  am  willing.** 

"  No,**  returned  the  other  man,  speaking  vehemently,  "  I  will  not 
keep  it  I  could  not  look  at  it  without  hating  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  hate  the  best  friend  I  have.** 

"  Hate  me  !'*  cried  Eandal.  *'  You  must  not  do  that.  No  woman 
must  come  between  us.  Why,  Td  rather  never  marry  than  have  our 
friendship  spoiled.  I — ^perhaps — ^it  may  be  that  I  shall  never  marry 
Mrs.  Williston  anyway.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  are  un- 
suited  to  one  another,'*  Eandal  faltered. 

Doctor  Gordon's  look  of  suffering  gave  place  to  one  of  anger. 
''North,'*  he  cried  incredulously,  "listen!  If  Cynthia  Williston  has 
promised  to  marry  you,  it  is  because  she  loves  you.  Her  happiness 
is  in  your  hands  and  I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  it.    Do  you  hear  ?** 

"  Yes,"  replied  Eandal,  with  a  sigh,  *'  I  hear.** 

The  other  man  gazed  at  him  narrowly.  "You  are  acting  very 
strangely.  North,**  he  said.  "  I  dislike  to  accuse  you  of  flippancy,  but 
your  attitude  in  the  matter  of  your  engagement  certainly  lacks  serious- 
ness. I  should  regret  this  in  any  case,  but  with  the  woman  I  love  con- 
cerned it  seems  more  than  I  can  bear.  And  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the 
truth ;  I*m  disappointed  in  you,  Eandal.** 

North  turned  with  an  impatient  movement  and  walked  to  the  vnn- 
dow.  What  could  he  say?  Was  there  no  immediate  way  of  vindicating 
himself  and  comforting  his  friend?  At  least,  none  presented  itself  to 
his  tortured  brain.  "  I*m  in  the  enviable  position  of  the  man  who  tried 
to  catch  up  with  a  lie,'*  he  thought.  "  Do  all  men  have  to  learn  by 
experience  the  futility  of  deceit?  God  grant  me  patience.  I  must  go 
at  once,  or  I  shall  break  my  word  and  tell  him  the  whole  story.** 

"  You  are  going?**  said  the  Doctor,  seeing  his  visitor  move  towards 
the  door. 

"Yes,**  replied  Eandal.  "Don*t  get  up.  I  can  let  myself  out.** 
As  North  passed  through  the  curtained  doorway  he  saw  Doctor  Gordon 
lean  back  in  his  chair  with  the  shuddering,  relieved  sigh  of  a  man 
whose  nerve  has  barely  brought  him  through  an  ordeal. 

In  the  hall  Eandal  met  the  servant  on  his  way  to  the  office  with  a 
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tray.    Obeying  an  impulse^  Eandal  stopped  him^  and  pouring  a  glass  of 
wine  drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"Yon  may  take  these  things  back/*  he  said  to  the  man;   **your 
master  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed/' 


"  I  INSISTED  on  coming  alone  to  meet  you/'  said  Mrs.  Williston.  She 
and  North  were  driving,  in  a  high  cart  behind  a  frisky  pair  of  ponies, 
along  the  road  leading  from  the  railway  station  to  The  Cedars. 

Cynthia  held  the  reins.  She  was  wearing  a  tight-fitting  gown  of 
riolet  cloth,  and  even  his  worried  state  of  mind  did  not  prevent  North 
from  wondering  how  it  was  she  contrived  always  to  make  a  picture  of 
herself. 

"  I  wanted  to  avoid  meeting  you  in  public/'  she  went  on,  turning 
to  smile  at  her  companion.  **  I  don't  find  it  as  easy  to  act  my  part  as 
I  supposed  it  would  be." 

"  Nor  I/'  said  Bandal.  Had  his  eyes  not  been  upon  the  landscape 
he  would  have  seen  the  tiny  frown  that  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
lady  beside  him. 

After  a  moment's  pause  he  added,  ^'  I  am  going  to  ask  a  favor  of 
yon,"  and  plunged  at  once  into  what  he  had  to  say. 

Cynthia  listened  attentively. 

^^I  am  not  going  to  grant  your  favor,"  she  said  when  he  had 
finished.  ^'  I  think  it  would  be  most  unwise.  No  secret  is  safe  with 
three  people.  You  tell  your  best  friend — as  you  say  this  man  is;  he 
tells  someone — ^presumably  a  woman,  whose  silence  he  is  sure  can  be 
depended  on;  she  in  turn  confides  in  someone  equally  trustworthy.  We 
should  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country  in  no  time.  No,  the  best 
plan  is  for  us  to  keep  each  other  to  our  compact." 

^  I  haven't  told  you  my  friend's  name/'  replied  Bandal.  "  When 
yon  hear  that  I  am  quite  sure  you  vrill  be  willing  to  alter  your  decision." 

"Is  it  Mr.  Bertram  Jones?"  queried  Mrs.  Williston,  leaning  for- 
ward to  get  her  whip  and  then  turning  her  head  to  look  at  North.  '^  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  he  arrived  yesterday.  He  is  a  charming  fellow/' 
she  continued,  ^^  but  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret,  I  am  quite  sure." 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  Bert/'  Randal  said.  "My  friend's  name  is 
Doctor  Alexander  Gordon." 

Mrs.  Williston  brought  her  whip  down  upon  the  ponies'  backs  with 
a  sharp  flick  that  changed  their  slow  trot  to  a  fast  one. 

"There  is  no  one  I  wouldn't  rather  have  you  tell,"  she  declared, 
speaking  her  words  incisively.  "Doctor  (Jordon  is  the  last  man  I 
want  to  know  that  story."    A  spot  of  red  burned  in  each  of  her  cheeks. 

"  He  is  to  be  trusted,"  said  Eandal  in  a  puzzled  way.  "  You  could 
not  even  be  slightly  acquainted  with  him  and  not  know  that." 
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**  Oh,  yes,  he  could  be  trusted,  of  course,^^  she  replied,  "  but  that  is 
not  the  point.  I  will  not  have  him  know,  and  you  promised  to  tell  no 
one  without  my  permission.  An  you  are  a  man  of  honor  you  must 
keep  your  word,"  Mrs.  Williston  turned  to  add  with  a  sudden  gayety  of 
manner  and  a  brilliant  smile. 

Her  anger,  if  anger  it  was,  had  died.  During  the  rest  of  the  drive 
she  chatted  volubly  about  trifles,  changing  the  subject  with  laughing 
adroitness  every  time  North  tried  to  dissuade  her  from  her  decision. 

At  length  they  entered  an  avenue,  and  presently  the  carriage  stopped 
before  a  house  that  was  gay  with  awnings.  A  man  in  livery  came 
forward  and  stood  at  the  horses'  heads. 

"Welcome  to  The  Cedars,"  cried  Mrs.  Williston  as  she  gave  her 
hand  to  North  and  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground.  Randal  bowed  gravely 
but  did  not  reply  as,  a  perplexed  and  unhappy  man,  he  followed  his 
hostess  up  the  steps  to  the  shaded  piazza,  where  he  was  presented  to  the 
men  and  women  who  sat  about  in  chairs  and  on  bamboo  divans,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  and  sipping  iced  drinks.  Mrs.  Williston  was  well  pro- 
vided with  chaperons.  North  observed:  she  had  three  widowed  aunts 
living  with  her. 

The  introductions  over,  Cynthia  turned  to  the  servant  who  stood 
at  her  elbow  with  a  letter  on  his  tray.    She  glanced  through  the  missive. 

"  It's  from  Marian,"  she  said,  addressing  the  company  in  general. 
*^  The  Reynolds  want  her  to  remain  with  them  a  few  days  longer,  so 
she  will  not  be  home  until  Saturday. 

**  Well,  I  hope  you'll  all  be  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Williston  plaintively.  "  Marian  is  my  right-hand  man  and 
manages  everjrthing,"  this  to  North.  *^She  is  the  business  woman  I 
ought  to  be.  I  never  know  until  Marian  goes  away  and  the  housekeeper 
comes  to  me  for  orders  that  the  house  does  not  run  itself." 

"  She  was  to  play  golf  with  me  on  Friday,"  said  a  young  man  in 
knickerbockers  and  a  red  coat. 

"  And  she  promised  to  show  me  how  to  begin  the  Renaissance  cap 
I'm  going  to  make  for  my  grandmother,"  cried  the  young  lady  sitting 
next  him. 

"  She  said  she'd  have  a  new  story  made  for  me,  the  best  one  she 
ever  told,"  was  the  wail  contributed  by  a  young  gentleman  of  five. 

Mrs.  Williston  turned  to  North.  "Ifarian  is  the  only  woman  I 
ever  envied,"  she  said.    "  Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  jealous  of  her  P' 

"Are  you  jealous  of  her?"  inquired  North  without  really  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  Desperately,"  Cynthia  replied.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  she 
went  on  in  a  louder  tone;.  "  well  get  Mr.  North  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments Marian  has  so  heartlessly  broken.    I  feel  sure  he'll  be  delighted 
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to  play  golf  with  you,  Mr.  Busby/*  she  concluded  with  a  miBchieTouB 
glance  at  the  young  man  addressed. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  in  which  Mr.  Busby  joined. 

^He  can't  teach  me  to  make  Benaissance  lace,''  pouted  the  young 
lady. 

^Perhaps  not,"  said  her  hostess;  ''still,  he  might  try.  Fve  seen 
men  attempt  even  more  impossible  things  for  the  sake  of  the  society 
of  a  charming  young  girl.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  I  shall  not  let 
him  try,"  continued  Mrs.  Williston  with  a  sudden  remembrance  of  her 
own  interest  in  the  matter.  ''  You  are  much  too  pretty,  Gladys.  But 
Vm  sure  he'll  tell  you  a  story,  Dick,  if  you  ask  him  nicely." 

The  boy  ran  to  Cynthia  and  hung  about  her  knees.  ''  It  .won't  be 
as  nice  as  Marian's  stories,"  he  cried. 

Mrs.  Williston  gently  tweaked  one  of  his  curls.  **  Oh,  yes,  it  will, 
Sir  Loyalty,"  she  answered,  smiling  into  the  grare  little  face  uplifted 
to  hers.  ''  Mr.  North  knows  any  number  of  fine  stories,  and  some  of 
them  be  has  made  into  books." 

The  child  looked  wonderingly  at  North,  to  whom  the  scene  around 
him  had  the  unreality  of  a  dream.  His  friend's  haggard  face  marred 
the  beauty  of  his  surroundings,  his  friend's  cry  of  despair  rang  out 
aboYe  the  laughter  of  the  people  about  him  and  made  their  gayety 
seem  a  ghastly  thing. 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me,  Mr.  North,"  said  the  voice  of  his  hos- 
tess, **  I  will  show  you  the  room  I  have  set  apart  for  your  study  while 
you  are  here." 

North  followed  her  mechanically.  "  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said 
after  he  had  seen  the  coeey  apartment  she  assured  him  was  the  quietest 
comer  of  the  house. 

When  they  were  in  the  hall  again  Mrs.  Williston  summoned  a 
servant  and  instructed  the  man  to  show  Mr.  North  to  his  room. 

Randal  started  up  the  polished  stairway,  but  at  the  second  step  he 
turned  and  came  back  to  where  Cynthia  stood. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  once  more  to  allow  me  to  share  our  secret 
with  Doctor  (Jordon,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  *'  Although  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  it  is,  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  wanting  him  to  know." 

Mrs.  Williston  frowned  and  tapped  a  foot  impatiently  on  the  floor. 
"And  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  not  wanting  him  to  know,"  she 
said  clearly  and  concisely.  "  As  you  cannot  tell  your  reason  and  I  will 
not  tell  mine,  it  seems  to  me  the  fairest  way  to  both  of  us  is  to  let  the 
matter  rest  as  it  is.  This  engagement,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  then  surely  there  will  be  no  need  to 
tell  him,  if  any  exist  now.  You  will  respect  my  wishes  P'  She  spoke 
lightly,  but  there  was  an  undertone  of  earnestness  in  her  voice. 

North  bowed.  '*  I  have  given  you  my  word,"  he  said  gravely,  and 
went  on  up  the  stairs. 
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XI. 

NoKTH^s  thoughts  as  he  dressed  for  dinner  were  in  a  whirl  of  per- 
plexity and  despair.  It  seemed  to  him  a  pity,  such  a  pity,  that  his 
friend  Gordon  must  go  on  suffering  merely  because  of  a  woman's 
senseless  whim.  For  North  believed  that  Cynthia^s  refusal  to  let  him 
confide  in  the  Doctor  was  due  to  nothing  else  than  whim. 

While  he  had  come  to  realize  that  the  pretence  of  an  engagement 
was  daily  proving  a  more  serious  affair  than  either  of  them  had  antici- 
pated, it  was  easy  to  see  that  Cynthia^s  view  of  the  matter  grew  more 
and  more  at  variance  with  his. 

She  regarded  it  as  a  delicious  bit  of  comedy.  She  enjoyed  using 
her  wit  to  extricate  herself  from  the  diflScult  situations  their  ruse  en- 
tailed, and  she  delighted  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were  fooling  people. 
The  feeling  that  they  were  dealing  lightly  with  things  meant  to  be  held 
sacred,  a  conviction  that  rendered  Eandal  more  and  more  uncomfortable 
as  it  grew  stronger,  Cynthia  did  not  share  at  all. 

For  one  thing  North  was  grateful.  This  was  that  she  did  not 
expect  him  to  play  the  role  of  a  devoted  lover.  Apparently  she  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  grave  deference  he  showed  her  in  the  presence 
of  others ;  when  they  were  alone  his  manner  was  even  graver  and  more 
deferential. 

What  caused  him  most  disquietude,  next  to  the  thought  of  the 
Doctor^s  pain,  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  lowered  himself  in  his 
friend^s  estimation.  Not  understanding  his  position,  Qordon  had  mis- 
construed his  attitude.  He  had  been  quick  to  see  and  resent  the  fact 
that  North  did  not  love  Cynthia  as  he  ought  to  love  the  woman  he 
meant  to  marry,  and  when  the  news  of  the  breaking  of  their  supposed 
engagement  reached  him  Eandal  feared  that  the  Doctor  would  believe 
him  instrumental  in  ending  it.  He  doubted  whether  his  friend  could 
be  made  to  see  the  matter  in  a  different  light  imless  Cynthia  could 
be  induced  to  consent  to  his  knowing  the  whole  story. 

This  Eandal  determined  she  should  be  made  to  do.  For  the  present, 
since  he  could  with  honor  neither  break  his  word  nor  betray  his  friend's 
confidence,  he  felt  that  he  must  leave  matters  in  the  hands  of  fate. 

He  tried  to  put  his  anxiety  from  him  as  he  descended  to  the  hall, 
where  Mrs.  WiUiston's  guests  were  gathered  to  await  the  announcement 
of  dinner. 

As  he  watched  his  hostess  he  found  himself  more  than  ever  wonder- 
ing that  she  should  have  inspired  the  love  of  a  man  like  Gordon.  He 
tried  to  imagine  her  the  Doctor's  wife,  and  failed  utterly.  At  this 
moment  Cynthia  laughingly  rallied  him  on  his  silence,  and  North,  with 
a  witty  reply,  turned  to  Miss  Gladys  Davis,  whom  he  had  brought  in  to 
dinner. 

Bert  Jones  had  escorted  his  hostess.    North  watched  the  pair  with 
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a  wish  that  Bert  were  in  his  place.  *^  He  would  fit  the  part  far  better 
than  I  seem  able  to  do/'  he  mosedy  "  and  were  he  in  my  shoes  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  sham  engagement  might  lead  to  a  real  one/'  This 
possibility  brought  his  mind  back  to  the  Doctor.  His  reflections  were 
interrupted  as  the  women  left  the  table.  A  few  moments  later  the 
men  joined  them  in  the  drawing-room. 

This  long,  lofty  apartment  was  French  in  its  aspect,  the  prevailing 
cdors  being  pale  shades  of  pink  and  blue  artistically  blended,  and  the 
gilt  mouldings  and  cornices  delicate  rather  than  ornate  in  design. 
Dainty  sprays  of  pink  roses  on  a  blue  satin  ground  formed  the  covering 
&r  the  walls ;  bisque  figures  took  the  place  of  statues ;  upon  each  of  the 
two  mantels  stood  French  clocks  with  nothing  sonorous  in  their  bell- 
like  chime;  electric  lights  shed  a  roseate  glow  through  the  petals  of 
porcelain  roses;  on  the  high  ceiling  painted  Cupids  tossed  painted 
loses;  and  on  the  many  tables  scattered  about  the  room  bowls  of  real 
roses  bloomed  amid  innumerable  costly  knickknacks.  Through  the 
long,  open  windows  came  the  air  of  the  July  night,  warm  and  fragrant, 
and  North  could  see  the  pillars  of  the  piazza  gleaming  white  in  the 
moonlight,  and  beyond  the  tempting  shadows  of  the  garden. 

"We  must  have  music,'*  Cynthia  cried  gayly.  "There  is  enough 
talent  here  for  a  very  good  concert.  Get  your  guitar,  Gladys,  and  you 
jonr  mandolin,  Mr.  Busby.  Miss  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Eandolph  shall 
sing,  and,  Mr.  Bobinson,  you  will  find  a  piano  in  the  music-room  just 
on  the  other  side  of  that  curtain.    Will  you  begin  the  entertainment?" 

The  young  man  addressed  went  into  the  next  room  and  played  an 
inspiriting  air.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Busby  with  a  popular  tune 
upon  the  mandolin,  and  then  Miss  Gladys  Davis  played  plaintive  airs 
npon  a  guitar. 

The  blended  sweetness  and  pathos  of  her  playing  charmed  North, 
and  feeling  that  he  could  enjoy  it  better  away  from  tiie  restless  silence 
of  the  room,  he  stepped  through  one  of  the  windows  to  the  porch. 

As  he  stood  presently,  leaning  against  a  pillar  and  listening  to  a 
love-song,  he  thought  of  Doctor  (Jordon  sitting  in  his  study  in  the 
moonlight  before  the  empty  fireplace,  alone  with  his  love  and  his 
despair. 

A  burst  of  applause  followed  the  song,  and  mingling  with  the 
clapping  a  silvery  laugh  and  the  hum  of  voices.  These  last  had  a  note 
of  importunity,  varied  by  Mrs.  Williston's  replies  in  tones  of  protest, 
which  by  degrees  grew  fainter,  and  presently  North  heard  her  sing 
coon  songs  and  one  or  two  ballads,  after  which  another  woman's  voice 
recited  a  poem  and  a  sketch  in  darky  dialect. 

Banded  had  forgotten  his  anxiety  for  the  moment  and  was  thinking 
how  well  the  scene  would  work  into  a  novel,  when  a  shadow  fell  across 
the  pathway  of  light  nearest  him  and,  turning,  he  saw  his  hostess 
standing  just  inside  the  window. 
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In  the  soft  glow  of  the  moonlight^  with  the  brilliance  of  the  room 
behind  her  for  a  background,  she  looked  a  charming  figure  in  her 
dinner-gown  of  white  satin  with  diamonds  in  her  red-gold  hair,  and  as 
he  gazed  at  her  North  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  more  ex- 
quisite than  the  creamy  whiteness  of  her  skin. 

*'I  don't  blame  you  for  liking  to  be  out  here,  it  is  so  cool  and 
pleasant,^'  she  said,  smiling,  '*  but  you  must  come  in  now  and  contribute 
your  part  to  the  entertainment/' 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  let  me  oflf,''  North  replied  as  he 
followed  her  into  the  drawing-room.    *'  I  neither  play  nor  sing." 

"  Your  education  has  been  sadly  neglected,''  Cynthia  said.  '*  Here 
is  a  man  who  says  he  can  neither  play  nor  sing,"  she  added  in  a 
louder  tone.  '*  How  can  he  amuse  us  ?  Ah,  I  have  it."  She  touched 
a  bell  in  the  wall.    "  He  shall  read  us  a  chapter  from  his  latest  novel." 

If  there  were  one  thing  North  disliked  above  all  things  else,  it  was 
to  read  aloud  anything  that  he  had  written.  He  had  sometimes  dreamed 
of  a  woman  to  whom  he  could  read  from  his  books  as  he  wrote  them, 
one  who  would  praise  and  criticise  and  suggest  changes,  but  so  far  he 
had  not  f  oimd  the  woman. 

To  read  aloud  from  the  story  that  seemed  a  part  of  himself  for 

the  benefit  of  this  laughing,  chattering  crowd Still,  he  felt  that 

it  would  be  scarcely  courteous  to  his  hostess  to  refuse  what  she  and  her 
guests  no  doubt  regarded  as  a  trifiing  favor. 

When  a  servant  had  brought  the  book  Mrs.  Williston  turned  its 
pages  rapidly  until  she  had  found  the  place  she  sought,  then  handed 
the  volume  to  Bandal. 

The  company  settled  back  in  leisurely  attitudes  to  listen.  Randal 
grew  angry  as  he  read.  Cynthia  had  selected  the  one  chapter  in  the 
book  which  contained  a  proposal. 

When  the  chapter  was  finished  and  he  had  closed  the  volume  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  meet  Mrs.  Williston's  gaze.  Turning  abruptly  from 
the  mischief  in  her  eyes  he  said  good-night  and  went  to  his  room. 

Bandal's  efforts  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  the  matter  that  was 
troubling  him  resulted  in  its  rushing  back  to  his  mind  with  renewed 
force  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone.  He  spent  the  night  staring 
with  wide-open  eyes  into  the  darkness. 

At  last  morning  came.  During  the  day  in  a  renewed  struggle  to 
forget  he  played  golf  and  tennis  energetically.  That  night,  with  his 
state  of  mind  exaggerated  by  loss  of  sleep  and  food — he  could  eat 
nothing, — ^Handal  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all,  but  paced  his  room  till 
daylight. 

He  went  down  to  breakfast  with  a  curious  ringing  in  his  ears.  He 
found  it  an  effort  to  listen  to  what  was  said  to  him  and  to  make  sen- 
sible replies,  an  effort  that  grew  greater  as  the  day  advanced. 
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He  was  on  his  way  to  his  room  to  dress  for  dinner  when  he  met 
his  hostess  in  the  upper  hall. 

"I  think  I  had  better  get  back  to  the  city/*  he  said  to  her;  "I 
fear  I  am  going  to  be  ill/' 

As  he  stopped  speaking  Randal,  feeling  a  sndden  faintness,  sat 
down  upon  a  diyan  that  stood  near  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  WiUiston  looked  at  him  with  kindly  concern.  "  I  am  sorry/' 
die  was  beginning,  when  a  commotion  in  the  lower  hall  attracted  her 
attention,  a  clamor  of  voices  raised  in  greeting. 

Cynthia  turned  from  him  towards  the  stairs.  "Thank  Heaven, 
Marian  has  come  I'*  North  heard  her  say  as  he  fell  back  unconscious. 

xn. 

DuBmo  a  long  period  of  time  that  held  neither  nights  nor  days, 
only  an  unbroken  stretch  of  monotony.  North  was  aware  of  burning 
pillows  replaced  by  cool  ones,  of  soft  hands  upon  his  forehead,  of 
bomble  mixtures  forced  down  his  throat,  and  of  a  deathlike  stillness 
broken  at  intervals  by  voices  that  sounded  strange  yet  familiar  and 
seemed  to  come  from  a  great  distance. 

All  these  things  he  was  cognizant  of  as  one  is  conscious  of  the 
erents  in  a  dream;  his  first  real  sensation  came  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  bending  over  him  the  most  beautiful  face  he  had  ever  seen. 

Not  with  an  outward  beauty,  merely, — with  homely  features  this 
face  would  still  have  been  lovely, — ^but  a  countenance  inexpressibly 
fine  because  of  the  reflection  of  inner  beauty  that  blended  with  its  grace 
of  contour  and  daintiness  of  coloring. 

Bandal  smiled  back  into  the  calm,  kind  eyes,  and  was  about  to  speak 
when  the  vision  laid  a  finger  on  its  lips,  enjoining  silence.  North's 
lips  closed  again  and  with  a  sigh  of  content  he  drifted  off  to  sleep, — ^not, 
however,  before  he. had  noted  that  the  figure  beside  his  bed  wore  a 
Dorse's  costume. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  another  nurse  who  administered,  but  presently 
a  door  on  his  left  opened  and  the  young  woman  who  had  bent  over  him 
before  he  went  to  sleep  came  in. 

"Ton  are  better?"  she  inquired. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  North ;  "  well,  I  think." 

She  smiled  at  this,  and  going  to  the  window  lowered  the  shade  a 
little  60  that  no  glare  of  light  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  How  long  have  I  been  ill  V^  North  asked.  The  other  nurse  had 
slipped  out  silently  and  they  two  were  alone. 

"  You  are  not  to  ask  questions  yet/'  she  said,  smiling  again. 

"  Mayn't  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

"  I  am  Miss  Gray,  one  of  your  nurses/' 
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"  It'  is  very  good  of  you/*  North  said.  *'  I  knew  all  that  you  did 
for  me,  though  I  coidd  not  speak  to  thank  you/' 

*'  I  do  not  like  to  be  thanked/'  Miss  Gray  paused  on  her  way  to  the 
door  to  tell  him.  She  came  back  after  awhile  with  a  bowl  of  broth, 
which  North  drank  eagerly. 

Day  followed  day,  and  he  neither  remembered  the  past  nor  thought 
of  the  future:  he  was  absorbed  in  the  present,  content  to  lie  still  and 
feel  his  strength  come  back  to  him,  his  eyes  watching  the  movements 
of  the  woman  who  spent  her  days  at  his  bedside. 

She  would  not  allow  him  to  talk  much,  but  he  did  not  mind;  it 
suited  him  as  well  to  look  at  her  in  silence  between  lids  she  thought 
were  closed. 

It  was  the  twilight  hour  he  liked  best,  when  Miss  Gray  was  setting 
the  room  in  order  for  the  night  nurse,  and  the  place  in  the  dim  light 
with  a  fragrant  breeze  and  the  sounds  of  the  summer  night  coming 
in  at  the  open  window  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  in  a  church.  There 
was  something  about  Miss  Gray  that  reminded  him  of  organ  music, — 
she  soothed  while  she  inspired. 

But  one  day,  a  rainy,  dreary  day  it  was,  when  the  view  outside  the 
window  showed  the  drenched  boughs  of  trees  and  a  sullen  sky.  North's 
content  gave  place  to  restlessness.  Bed  had  suddenly  become  intoler- 
able. 

'*  Am  I  cross?"  he  said  to  Miss  Gray.  *'  I  don't  mean  to  be  a  bear, 
but  I  feel  as  if  I  must  fly  into  twenty  thousand  pieces.  I'm  sure  I 
can't  stay  together  very  much  longer.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
can  realize  what  a  nervous  woman  suffers." 

Without  replying,  Miss  Gray  left  the  room.  A  moment  later  there 
came  to  North's  ears  the  music  of  Schubert's  "  Serenade,"  played  upon 
a  violin.  His  tense  nerves,  his  restlessness,  left  him,  and  he  lay  back, 
soothed  into  a  calm  and  restful  state  of  mind. 

The  music  did  not  stop  for  some  time.  Soft  adagios  and  quaint, 
old-fashioned  melodies  followed  one  another  until  Randal  felt  that  he 
could  have  cried  from  pure  joy  in  the  sweetness  of  it.  When  Miss  Gray 
came  back  he  did  not  thank  her. 

*'  Where  did  you  learn  to  play  like  that?"  he  asked. 

"Everywhere,"  she  answered.  "My  violin  is  my  oldest  and  best 
friend." 

"  You  put  your  love  for  it  into  your  playing.  Will  you  pardon  me 
if  I  ask  why  you  chose  such  a  humble  profession  as  nursing  when  you 
might  be  making  a  fortime  on  the  concert  stage?" 

Miss  Gray  chose  to  make  her  answer  both  evasive  and  humorous. 
"  As  a  concert  performer  I  should  be  more  or  less  the  servant  of  the 
public ;  as  a  nurse  I  am  '  monarch  of  all  I  survey/  the  autocrat  of  the 
sick-room.    My  authority  is  second  to  that  of  none  but  the  doctor." 
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North  laughed  with  her.  How  many  charming  byways  there  were 
to  her  mind,  he  thought.  She  could  be  by  tuma  grave  or  gay,  serious 
or  jesting,  and  yet  maintain  through  all  these  phases  the  steadfast 
dignity  that  was  her  greatest  charm. 

Suddenly  as  she  stood  by  the  bedside  in  her  simple  nurse's  dress, 
with  a  ray  of  the  sunlight  just  breaking  through  the  clouds  upon  her 
dark  hair,  a  revelation  came  to  North. 

"  Now  I  know  who  you  are,"  he  cried  exultingly. 

Miss  Gray  gave  him  a  swift,  keen  glance.  *'  Well,  who  may  I  be  ?" 
she  asked  gently. 

"  You  are  the  princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  she  whom  I  have  waited 
for  since  the  world  began,  she  whom  I  was  put  into  the  world  to  love. 
I  always  felt  that  I  should  know  you  at  once.  Please  don't  look  at  me 
like  that.  I'm  not  delirious  and  I'm  not  mad  enough  to  ask  anything 
of  you  now.  I'll  wait  with  patience  while  I  try  to  win  your  love.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  must  love  me  in  time,  but  even  if  you  should 
never  grow  to  care  for  me,  I'd  rather  love  you  than  any  other  woman." 

Bandal  leaned  back  on  his  pillows,  weak  vrith  the  effort  his  speech 
had  cost. 

Miss  Gray  rose  and  stood  looking  down  at  him,  her  mouth  scornful, 
her  eyes  kindled  with  an  anger  terrible  to  see.  North  was  reminded 
of  a  storm  among  mountains. 

*'  You  are  angry  vrith  me,"  he  cried,  "  and  no  wonder !  I  was  an 
impetuous  fool  to  startle  you  so.    Oh,  try,  try  to  forgive  me." 

While  he  spoke  the  anger  died  from  Miss  Gray's  face  and  left  her 
calm  and  quiet.  North  divined  why  her  wrath  had  died  so  suddenly — 
she  had  remembered  that  he  was  ilL  She  could  not  vent  anger  upon  a 
man  just  back  from  the  gates  of  death.  He  felt  a  sickening  sensation, 
a  horrible  dread  of — ^he  knew  not  what. 

Hearing  a  rustle,  he  turned  his  head  quickly  and  saw  Cynthia  Wil- 
liston  standing  in  the  doorway. 

xin. 

AxL  the  past  came  surging  back  to  Bandal  during  the  interval  in 
which  Cynthia  advanced  to  the  bedside  while  Miss  Gray  left  the  room 
by  another  door. 

^  Now  I  wonder  what  ever  made  her  fly  away  like  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Williston.  "  Oh,  I  forgot.  I  suppose  she  thought  I  wanted  to  see  you 
alone/'  she  added,  looking  down  at  North  with  mischievous  eyes.  '*  At 
first  I  used  to  find  it  embarrassing  to  have  people  so  considerate,  but 
now  I'm  quite  amused." 

Bandal  did  not  reply;  he  only  stared  at  her  dumbly. 

"  Didn't  you  find  Marian  a  capital  nurse?"  Mrs.  Williston  inquired. 

**  Marian?"  echoed  North  in  a  bewildered  way. 
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"  Yes,  Marian  Gray,  my  cousin.  Didn't  she  tell  yon  who  she  was? 
Well,  that  was  like  Marian.  You  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  her,  I  can 
tell  you.  And  you  thought  she  was  a  paid  nurse.'*  Mrs.  Williston 
broke  into  laughter  in  which  Bandal  did  not  join.  She  had  exchanged 
her  straight  chair  for  a  rocker  and  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  behind 
her  head. 

'*  You  wouldn't  have  me  about,"  she  remarked  plaintively.  "  You 
went  into  quite  a  paroxysm  of  temper  every  time  I  entered  the  room, 
so  Doctor  Gordon  forbade  my  coming." 

«  Gordon !"  cried  North.    "  Was  he  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Williston  leaned  forward  and  mechanically  arranged  the  bottles 
on  Randal's  table  in  a  precise  row.  "  We  telegraphed  for  him  the  day 
you  were  taken  ill,"  she  answered.  '*  He  had  a  bed  in  the  next  room 
and  did  not  leave  you  night  or  day  until  you  were  out  of  danger.  He 
only  went  then  because  an  important  case  in  the  city  demanded  his 
attention.    What  a  very  dictatorial  person  he  is,"  she  added. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  power,"  returned  North  shortly. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  '^  man  of  power"  entered 
the  room. 

''  Gordon !"  cried  North. 

"  My  very  substantial  self."  The  Doctor  looked  at  Randal  keenly 
as  they  shook  hands.  ^'You  are  better,"  he  remarked;  "you  must 
get  up  to-morrow." 

"  Doctor  Gordon,  do  you  know  that  you  have  not  spoken  to  me  yet?" 
put  in  Cynthia. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  the  Doctor  said  as  he  took  the  hand  she 
offered  him.    " How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Williston?" 

"  I  will  order  a  room  prepared  for  you,  the  one  you  had  before," 
Cynthia  said  presently,  adding,  "  I  know  you  will  want  to  be  near  Mr. 
North." 

Doctor  Gordon  put  out  a  protesting  hand.  "  I  must  return  to  the 
city  to-night,"  he  told  his  hostess. 

**  Oh,  no.  Mr.  North,  you  must  not  allow  him  to  go,"  she  cried. 
"  You  do  Mr.  North  so  much  good,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause. 

Randal,  who  remembered  her  cold  anger  the  first  time  he  had  men- 
tioned Gordon's  name  to  her,  was  astonished  at  the  pleading  sweetness 
in  her  voice.  His  surprise  was  followed  by  a  sharp  stab  of  pain  as  he 
recollected  all  that  had  passed  between  his  friend  and  him  at  their  last 
meeting. 

Evidently  the  Doctor  divined  North's  thought,  for  he  replied,  *'  I'm 
not  so  sure  of  that." 

*'I  am,"  retorted  Cynthia  with  what  was  for  her  an  unwonted 
gravity.    "  He  tells  me  you  are  the  best  friend  he  has  in  the  world." 

The  Doctor  smiled.    '^  He  told  you  that  before  his  engagement,  I 
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am  sure,^  he  said  with  old-fashioned  gallantry.  "  However,  I  trust  he 
will  neyer  have  cause  to  doubt  my  loyalty  to  him."  There  was  a  serious 
note  imder  the  lightness  of  the  Doctor's  tone. 

Mrs.  Williston  turned  to  leave  them.  *'  I  am  going  to  depend  upon 
Mr.  North  to  persuade  you  to  stay/'  she  said  to  the  Doctor. 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  after  her  Gordon  took  a  chair  by  the 
bedside. 

''How  I  hate  myself  for  all  I  have  made  you  suffer,"  North  said 
abruptly. 

Again  that  keen  look  that  Bandal  did  not  understand. 

"Perhaps  you  have  exaggerated  my  suflFering,"  the  Doctor  said 


Bandal  raised  himself  to  stare  at  the  speaker.  "What  do  you 
mean? — ^that  you  do  not  care  any  more?''  he  cried  incredulously. 

"  The  steady  determination  to  endure  sometimes  results  in  release," 
was  the  Doctor's  unexpected  reply.    "  No,  I  do  not  care — now." 

Bandal  fell  back  on  his  pillows.  "  Ah,  I  am  so  glad,"  he  murmured ; 
"  I  shall  get  well  fast  now." 

**  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  do,"  said  the  other  man. 

"She  was  not  worthy  of  you,  anyway,"  North  came  near  saying, 
but  remembered  and  checked  himself  in  time.  "  It  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,"  he  remarked  instead.  He  did  not  voice  his  surprise  that  the 
man  he  could  have  sworn  was  constancy  itself  should  have  changed  in 
80  short  a  time. 

The  Doctor  smiled  down  at  him.  "  What  shall  I  do  to  make  you 
believe  that  it  is  true  ?"  he  asked. 

"Stay  until  I  am  well  enough  to  go  to  the  city  with  you,"  cried 
Bandal ;  "  that  is,  if  you  are  sure  it  will  not  hurt  you." 

Doctor  Gordon  looked  out  of  the  vrindow  into  the  still  sunmier 
twilight.  When  he  replied  to  Bandal's  speech  his  words  seemed  to  come 
from  a  distance  and  a  height,  as  if  his  soul  and  not  his  voice  had  spoken 
them. 

"I  will  stay,"  he  said. 

XIV. 

After  the  Doctor  had  gone  to  dress  for  dinner  Bandal  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  afternoon.  Would  Marian 
believe  that  he  had  not  remembered  Mrs.  Williston  and  her  claim  upon 
him?  And  even  if  she  did  believe  this,  would  she  ever  forgive  him  for 
what  he  now  saw  was  a  piece  of  unpardonable  folly? 

But  for  his  mad  confession  he  might  have  had  her  for  a  friend  until 
such  time  as  he  was  free  to  win  her  love,  but  he  knew  that  she  would 
never  consent  to  be  friends  with  a  man  whom  she  supposed  to  be  engaged 
to  another  woman  when  that  man  had  confessed  that  he  loved  her. 
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North  felt  that  things  were  going  very  much  against  him.  His  one 
consolation  lay  in  the  hope  that  Cynthia  would  release  him  soon. 

On  the  following  morning  he  rose  and  dressed,  and  the  Doctor 
helped  him  to  walk  to  a  dainty  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall. 

When  he  was  comfortably  settled  in  an  easy-chair  and  the  Doctor 
had  gone  away  Eandal  let  his  gaze  wander  round  the  room  and  then 
out  of  the  window. 

The  carefully  blended  tints  of  pale  green  which  made  the  place 
within  seem  like  a  dream  of  springtime  contrasted  oddly  with  the  dusty, 
darker  aspect  of  the  world  outside.  The  year,  past  the  beauty  of 
maturity,  had  not  yet  come  to  autimin  loveliness. 

North  turned,  although  he  had  heard  no  sound,  and  found  Miss 
Gray  standing  beside  him.  He  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been 
there,  but  evidently  she  too  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  for 
she  said  softly,  "  Poor,  tired  Mother  Nature." 

Eandal  did  not  reply.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  many 
hours  since  he  had  last  seen  her  in  conjecture  as  to  what  he  could  say 
to  her  at  their  next  meeting,  how  frame  his  appeal  for  pardon,  he  was 
no  better  off  for  all  his  thinking.  He  could  only  sit  still  and  stare 
dumbly  at  the  carpet. 

Marian  did  not  allow  the  silence  to  become  awkward.  *'You  are 
looking  better,"  she  said ;  "  your  journey  across  the  hall  has  done  you 
good." 

North  dared  not  lift  his  eyes,  so  full  were  they  of  reverent  admira- 
tion. What  other  woman  would  have  come  to  him  like  this  and,  instead 
of  leaving  him  to  blunder  out  of  his  predicament  as  best  he  could,  taken 
the  situation  in  her  hands  and  disposed  of  it  in  her  own  delicate, 
womanly  way? 

North  knew  now  that  he  need  not  speak  of  what  had  occurred  unless 
he  wished,  but  he  knew  too  that  if  the  matter  were  not  disposed  of  in 
some  way  Marian,  though  she  might  be  always  kind  and  even  friendly 
to  him,  would  nevertheless  set  up  a  barrier  between  them,  one  that 
would  be  invisible  to  others,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  impassable 
to  him. 

'^Miss  Gray,"  he  said,  "will  you  forgive  me?  There  is,  there  can 
be,  no  excuse  for  me,  I  know,  and  I  deserve  a  flogging  rather  than 
forgiveness,  but " 

"Mr.  North,"  Marian  gently  interrupted,  "you  are  making  too 
much  of  a  very  trifling  matter.  That  is  the  way  with  invalids,"  she 
went  on  in  a  lighter  tone,  "  they  magnify  every  trifle  into  a  mountain 
of  trouble.  I  know  that  you  were  not  yourself  yesterday,  and  the 
music  upset  you;  you  weren^t  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  Then  too  a 
person  who  is  ill  always  exaggerates  the  importance  of  the  nurse  who 
can  minister  to  him  skilfully.    He  wants  at  his  bedside  not  the  woman 
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he  loYCB,  but  the  one  who  can  care  for  him  best.  But  as  soon  as  he 
recoyers — ^mark  the  fickleness  of  man — his  worship  of  his  particular 
Florence  Nightingale  tones  down  to  a  gratitude  which  is  far  more 
welcome  and  less  embarrassing  to  her/' 

"  Then  you  forgive  meP'  queried  North,  almost  too  joyfully. 

^  No,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  only  something  to  forget.'* 

" Then  we  are  friends  once  more?'* 

"  Of  course."    A  faint  note  of  surprise  in  her  voice  warned  North. 

"  You  will  play  to  me  again  ?*'  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  are  stronger.'* 

She  went  away,  leaving  North  puzzled.  Did  she  think  that  he  had 
been  delirious  on  the  previous  afternoon,  he  asked  himself  over  and 
over  again.  Finally,  feeling  that  all  attempts  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  useless,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasanter 
thought  that  they  were  friends.  After  all,  he  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for. 

Bandal's  next  visitor  was  Doctor  Gordon,  who,  however,  left  the 
room  again  when  Cynthia  came  in  a  few  moments  later. 

^  How  do  you  like  my  bower?"  she  queried,  nodding  to  Randal. 

^  One  needs  to  look  out  of  the  window  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
spring,"  he  told  her. 

Cynthia  laughed  in  a  pleased  fashion.  ''I  sometimes  wish  that 
spring  could  come  after  summer  instead  of  before  it,"  she  said.  ^*  If 
the  seasons  were  really  persons,  as  they  are  represented  in  allegory,  they 
Burely  woidd  protest  against  always  marching  in  the  same  order." 

Sandal  laughed  with  her.  **  In  here,  at  least,  it  is  always  spring," 
he  replied.  *'  But  tell  me,  why  is  the  house  so  quiet  ?  Where  are  your 
guests?" 

'''They've  all  gone  away,'"  sang  Mrs.  Williston.  "The  Doctor 
eent  them ;  he  said  you  must  have  quiet." 

"  You  played  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  in  keeping  me  here  and 
caring  for  me,"  North  said  gratefully.  "  I  have  no  'mother  and  no 
home,  but  you  should  have  sent  me  to  a  hospital." 

"  Why,  when  we  had  a  trained  nurse  in  the  house  ?"  retorted  Cynthia. 
"  Marian  got  her  diploma  a  short  time  before  I  persuaded  her  to  come 
to  live  vrith  me." 

"It  must  have  been  dull  for  you  here,"  observed  North.  "Why 
didn't  you  go  away  too  ?" 

"And  leave  you?"  cried  she  laughingly.  "Would  you  have  me 
counted  utterly  heartless?  How  often  you  forget  that  we  are  supposed 
to  be  engaged.  Well,  I  can't  blame  you,  for  it  would  be  hard  always  to 
remember  a  real  engagement,  I  fancy.  Think  of  the  effort  it  must 
have  been  for  me  to  act  my  part  when  you  were  very  ill.    '  How  can  you 
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be  80  calm  when  the  man  you  have  promised  to  marry  is  at  death's  door  T 
Marian  said  to  me  once.    Don't  you  like  Marian?" 

"Very  much/'  replied  North,  but  he  added  nothing  more.  His 
gratitude  for  Marian's  goodness  to  him  was  something  of  which  he  could 
speak  to  no  one  but  her. 

XV. 

It  was  several  weeks  later.  The  house  was  once  more  filled  with 
guests,  and  on  this  night  Mrs.  Williston  was  giving  a  dance. 

So  far  she  had  not  set  North  free,  but  then,  he  thought,  she  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  so  before  he  was  entirely  well. 

Of  course,  the  world  must  be  made  to  think  that  the  breaking  of 
their  supposed  engagement  was  in  accordance  with  her  wish,  not  his, 
and  what  would  the  world  think  of  a  woman  who  could  throw  over  a 
man  not  yet  recovered  from  a  critical  illness  ? 

During  this  reverie  the  young  man  had  been  wandering  about  from 
room  to  room  on  the  lower  floor.  It  was  just  after  dinner.  Most  of 
Mrs.  Williston's  visitors  had  arrived  only  that  afternoon,  and  Randal 
was  feeling  rather  wearied  and  bewildered  from  the  excitement  of 
seeing  so  many  people  after  his  long  seclusion. 

All  day  the  place  had  been  given  over  to  florists  and  electricians, 
but  now,  the  workmen  being  gone  and  the  guests  in  their  rooms,  the 
house  was  enjoying  a  temporary  quiets 

Randal  sat  down  upon  a  divan  under  the  stairway,  and  it  was  there 
that  Marian  found  him  as  she  was  passing  through  the  hall  on  her 
way  to  a  last  consultation  with  the  butler. 

As  she  paused  and  looked  at  him  with  kindly  concern  Randal  gazed 
back  at  her  wonderingly.  He  had  never  seen  her  wearing  anything  but 
a  nurse's  imiform  or  the  plainest  of  gowns;  now,  in  her  ball  dress  of 
blue  with  a  touch  of  the  same  color  in  her  dark  hair,  she  looked — ^he 
could  find  no  word  to  describe  her. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  her  as  a  woman  who  because 
of  her  reserve  and  a  certain  gravity  of  manner  would  be  passed  by  for 
women  of  lesser,  more  conspicuous  charms;  now  he  realized  that  the 
woman  before  him  was  one  whom  many  men  would  love  and  strive 
to  win. 

"I  am  afraid  the  noise  and  confusion  are  proving  too  much  for 
you,"  Marian  said,  smiling. 

*'Yes,  a  little,"  Randal  confessed.  "A  quiet  moment  would  put 
me  all  right  again,  but  a  couple  of  fellows  who  came  down  by  the 
afternoon  train  are  dressing  in  my  room." 

"  Would  you  like  to  rest  awhile  in  my  sitting-room  ?"  Marian  asked. 
"  Cynthia's  sanctum  has  been  invaded  by  a  bevy  of  girls." 

Just  inside  the  doorway  of  the  room  into  which  Marian  conducted 
him  North  paused  involuntarily  and  looked  about.    The  place  in  its 
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simplicity  was  in  odd  contrast  to  the  atmosphere  of  luxury  prevailing 
in  the  rest  of  the  house. 

There  were  several  easy-chairs,  a  divan  made  inviting  by  a  collection 
of  pillows  not  too  dainty  to  be  used,  numerous  pictures  evidently 
cboeeu  with  more  reference  to  the  owner's  taste  than  their  fitness  to 
hang  upon  the  same  walls,  long,  low  cases  filled  with  books,  a  desk  and 
a  centre-table  on  which  were  more  books,  a  riding-whip  and  a  vase 
filled  with  wild  flowers.  By  itself  upon  a  smaller  table  was  Marian's 
violin  case. 

The  room  was  lighted  only  by  a  hanging  lamp  which  shed  a  circle 
of  light  upon  the  centre-table,  leaving  the  comers  of  the  room  in 


"Take  that  chair  by  the  window,'*  commanded  Marian;  "you  will 
find  it  comfortable.  And  you  are  to  stay  here  until  you  feel  equal  to 
coming  downstairs.'' 

She  left  the  room  with  a  backward  glance  and  a  smile. 

North  seated  himself  and  tried  to  analyze  the  spell  of  repose  the 
room  had  cast  upon  him.  Its  chief  charm  lay  in  a  sort  of  orderly 
disorder  which  suggested  comfort  but  not  carelessness. 

He  was  glad  he  had  found  the  one  woman  in  the  worid  for  him. 
North  told  himself;  glad  too  that  he  could  love  her  unreservedly.  He 
had  dreaded  lest  he  might  bestow  the  love  of  his  life,  all  the  devotion 
of  which  he  was  capable,  upon  one  whom  he  would  have  to  love  against 
his  better  judgment. 

He  had  known  men  who  had  gone  to  ruin  for  women  not  worthy  of 
honest  love.  North  knew  that  he  would  never  do  that,  but  he  had 
feared  lest  when  he  found  her  his  idol  should  have  "  feet  of  clay." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  to  the  garden,  where  among  the  trees 
electric  lights  gleamed  in  colored  globes,  and  beyond  along  the  drive 
rows  of  gleaming  white  lights  wound  from  lodge  to  house,  then  lifted 
his  eyes  to  where  the  stars  shone.  The  lights  were  lesser  women,  the 
sters  were  Marian. 

He  thought  of  Cynthia.  She  and  Marian  were  as  different  as  one 
of  the  world's  incomparable  marbles  is  unlike  a  Dresden  china  figure. 

At  this  moment  an  overwhelming  force  took  possession  of  North, 
shame  that  he  had  doubted  the  ways  of  the  Providence  that  was  leading 
him  to  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life. 

Blind  fool  that  he  had  been,  to  fret  over  the  tangle !  He  who  had 
watched  so  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  others  turn  out  to  be  for  the 
best  should  have  had  more  faith. 

It  was  his  creed — one  he  always  strove  to  bring  out  in  his  novels — 
belief  that  all  things  work  together  for  good,  and  yet  at  the  first 
test  in  his  own  experience  he  had  cut  a  pitiable  figure  with  his  blind 
railingB  at  fate. 
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Now  he  saw  the  matter  in  the  right  light.  The  privilege  to  try  to 
win  Marian  must  soon  be  his.  Surely  Cynthia  would  not  carry  the 
farce  (North  had  dropped  the  comedy)  on  much  longer.  Perhaps  this 
very  night  she  would  set  him  free,  he  told  himself  hopefully. 

With  his  thoughts  moving  with  tranquillity,  like  music  that  is 
neither  grave  nor  gay,  Eandal  fell  to  planning  the  future,  and  it  was 
not  until  an  orchestra  began  to  play  on  the  floor  below  that  he  rose 
and  went  out  to  the  noise  and  gayety  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

XVI. 

In  the  lower  hall  Eandal  met  Marian  a  second  time.  "  Will  you 
give  me  a  dance — a  waltz  ?'  he  asked  as  he  gained  her  side. 

"  Yes,'^  she  said,  smiling. 

"The  first  oner 

Marian  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "The  first  dance  belongs  to 
Cynthia,"  she  answered. 

North^s  face  flushed  as  he  murmured:  "Of  course.  How  stupid 
of  me  not  to  remember.  That's  the  worst  of  being  ill.  May  I  have 
the  second  waltz,  then?'* 

Marian  inclined  her  head  as  the  opening  bars  of  the  first  dance 
fell  on  their  ears.  A  moment  later  she  moved  away  with  Doctor  (Gor- 
don, who  came  to  claim  her. 

Eandal  took  himself  oflE  to  the  ballroom,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Wil- 
liston,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  her,  in  what  was  distinctly 
an  ill-temper. 

"I  thought  you  had  forgotten  my  existence,'*  she  said  almost 
crossly. 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  Mrs.  WiUiston  and  Doctor  Gordon, 
having  finished  a  dance,  sought  the  coolness  of  the  garden. 

"  How  pretty  it  is  here,'*  the  man  said  as  they  seated  themselves 
near  one  of  the  fountains. 

"  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  The  Cedars,"  Cynthia  replied.  "  I  hope  that 
my  dance  will  be  a  success,"  she  went  on  somewhat  irrelevantly.  "  Are 
you  enjoying  it?" 

"Yes."  The  abruptness  of  the  Doctor's  tone  caused  Cynthia  to 
look  up  quickly.  "I  am  enjoying  it  all  the  more,  I  suppose,"  the 
Doctor  continued,  "  because  when  I  am  in  the  city  there  is  little  in  my 
life  except  hard  work." 

"  You  are  not  to  think  of  the  city  now  nor  for  a  good  while,"  re- 
torted Cynthia,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  must  go  back  to  it  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  Doctor  briefly. 

"Oh,  no,  you  must  not,"  cried  Cynthia,  adding,  "Mr.  North  is 
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far  from  well  yet,  and  surely  he  is  to  be  considered  before  your  other 
patients.'* 

^Bandal  is  quite  well  enough  to  be  left  to  your  care  and  Miss 
Gra/s,'*  Dr.  Gordon  returned.  ''Do  not  urge  me,  Mrs.  Williston. 
Ton  mean  to  be  kind,  I  am  sure,  but  you  must  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  it  is  best  for  me  to  go.*' 

Cynthia  did  not  reply  for  some  moments.  "  It  will  please  me  very 
much  if  you  will  stay,*'  she  said  finally.  She  had  risen  from  her  seat 
and  stood  with  the  moonlight  shining  full  on  her  bare  arms  and  her 
gown  of  white  satin. 

Doctor  (Jordon  rose  also  and  moved  a  little  distance  away  from  her. 

'*  I  cannot  stay,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Williston's  face  underwent  a  change  like  the  clouding  of  a 
summer  sky  before  a  storm.  ''I  hate  people  who  are  stubborn,"  she 
cried  with  the  petulance  of  a  spoiled  child,  and,  turning,  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  house. 

Bandal,  who  was  coming  along  the  path  from  the  opposite  direction 
and  saw  her  leave  the  Doctor,  stood  still  a  moment  to  watch  the  latter*s 
face  as  he  gazed  after  the  white  figure  disappearing  down  the  moonlit 
path.  When  Cynthia  was  lost  to  sight  Bandal  advanced  and  laid  a 
hand  on  his  friend's  arm. 

^  Gordon,"  he  said  quietly,  "  you  lied  to  me." 

The  other  man  turned  a  haggard  face  to  him.  "  Yes,"  he  answered 
in  a  dull  tone,  "  I  lied  to  you." 

"Why  did  you  do  it?" 

''Because  if  I  had  not  you  would  have  worried  yourself  into  a 
relapse,  from  which  you  could  never  have  recovered.  You  should  have 
seen  your  face  light  up  when  I  told  my  lie.  I  knew  that  so  long  as 
you  were  ill,  at  least,  you  would  be  easy  to  deceive,  and  I  never  meant 
you  to  learn  the  truth  if  I  could  help  it.  God  knows  I  do  not  want  to 
poison  your  happiness." 

"  It  was  like  you,"  North  said  in  the  same  quiet  tone.  "  Did  ever 
another  man  have  such  a  friend,  I  wonder?" 

Doctor  Ctordon  put  out  a  protesting  hand.  "  Don't  praise  me,"  he 
exclaimed.  "It  was  not  for  you  alone  that  I  did  it:  indeed,  there 
were  moments  when  it  was  only  for  her  sake  that  I  wanted  you  to  live. 
But  I  owe  you  an  apology.  North,  for  my  hasty  words  on  the  night  of 
my  arrival  from  Europe.  My  suspicions  were  unjust.  I  know  you  to 
be  a  man  as  little  likely  to  wear  your  heart  upon  your  sleeve  as  to 
marry  a  woman  you  do  not  love." 

Bandal  sighed  heavily  but  made  no  response.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  say.  As  if  by  common  consent,  the  two  men  turned  at  the 
same  moment  and  walked  back  to  the  house  in  silence. 

Inside  the  house  the  music  and  laughter  seemed  to  mock  at  North's 
melancholy  mood,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  sought  the  garden 
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again,  where  the  strains  of  the  orchestra  sounded  only  faintly,  like 
dream  music. 

He  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  upon  a  bench  in  a  secluded  spot 
when  the  stiUness  was  broken  by  a  man^s  voice. 

"  I  hardly  think  he  can  be  very  much  in  love  with  her/'  the  speaker 
said. 

"  Or  she  with  him/'  responded  another  voice. 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  He  doesn't  give  her  much  chance  to  show 
it  if  she  is.  A  woman  can't  very  well  run  after  a  man,  even  when 
she's  engaged  to  him." 

The  second  man  laughed  lazily.  "They  may  be  desperately  in 
love  with  each  other  for  all  we  know.  If s  hard  to  tell  about  such 
things;  hearts  are  not  worn  upon  sleeves  at  present." 

"Nonsense/'  said  the  other  impatiently.  "I  tell  you,  he  doesn't 
care  two  pins  about  her.  I'm  disappointed  in  him.  I  wouldn't  have 
set  him  down  as  a  man  who  would  marry  for  money,  especially  as  he 
has  plenty  already." 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  marrying  for  money,"  declared  the  second 
speaker.  "  I  am  convinced  that  he  cares  more  for  her  than  we  think. 
You  know  authors  are  a  queer  lot." 

"Pshaw.  A  man's  a  man,  even  if  he  does  write  books,  and  if 
North  were  in  love  with  her,  he'd  be  jealous  of  Bert  Jones.  Not  that  I 
blame  her :  a  flirtation  with  another  man  is  a  neglected  woman's  only 
shield.  If  I  were  in  her  place,  I  wouldn't  stand  North's  indiflference; 
I'd  throw  him  over." 

"  Well,  she  must  care  for  him  or  she  would." 

The  two  men  moved  on  out  of  earshot,  and  as  North  looked  after 
their  retreating  figures  he  saw  Mrs.  Williston  standing  a  little  distance 
away  from  him,  her  white,  angry  face  lifted  to  the  moonlight  with  a 
tear  glistening  on  each  cheek. 

Bandal  realized  that  she  too  must  have  heard  the  conversation 
between  the  two  men  and  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her  swept  over  him. 
He  moved  away  silently,  fearful  lest  she  should  see  him. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  engagement  Bandal,  in  his  relations 
with  Cynthia,  had  refrained  carefully  from  taking  the  attitude  of  a 
lover. 

He  had  done  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not 
love  her  and  knew  that  he  never  could;  secondly,  he  considered  that 
it  would  be  alike  dishonorable  to  carry  the  deceit  farther  than  was 
necessary  for  the  success  of  their  plan,  or  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  to  pay  her  attentions  which  she  could  not  well  escape,  but 
which  might,  nevertheless,  be  unwelcome  to  her. 

He  had  thought  Doctor  Gordon's  anger  at  his  lack  of  enthusiasm 
jiatural  enough,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  North  that  other  people 
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mij^t  notice  his  indifference  and  comment  npon  it.  He  blamed  him- 
self seTeiely  for  hia  short-sightedneea. 

There  waa  but  one  thing  to  do,  he  reflected,  aa  he  walked  back  to 
the  house.  Dnring  the  rest  of  the  time  their  engagement  lasted  he 
most  rescne  Cynthia  from  her  present  position  by  devoting  himself 
to  her. 

He  realized  that  to  do  this  would  not  be  easy,  and  his  soul  rebelled 
at  the  task.  To  act  the  part  of  lover  to  one  woman  with  his  heart 
filled  with  new,  sweet  love  for  another — North  squared  his  shoulders 
and  braced  himself  against  the  feeling  of  revolt  that  came  over  him. 

Had  Cynthia  cared  for  him  and  his  engagement  been  a  real  one  the 
deception  might  have  been  something  noble  and  heroic,  something 
worth  while,  but  to  go  on  adding  to  a  farce— it  was  hideous  bathos. 
North  could  have  laughed  aloud  at  the  absurdity  of  it. 

XVII. 

When  North  sought  Marian  to  claim  his  waltz  he  found  her  in  the 
conservatory  with  a  smooth-faced  youth  who  was  evidently  suffering 
the  pleasurable  agony  of  his  first  dance. 

^  You  are  always  doing  kind  things,'^  Bandal  said  as  the  boy  gave 
np  his  place  reluctantly. 

Marian  smiled.  "  I  remember  my  first  ball,"  she  replied,  '^  and  my 
horrible  dread  lest  I  should  be  a  wall-flower.*' 

**  Will  you  come  out  to  the  garden?*'  North  asked  after  they  had 
danced* 

Marian  did  not  reply,  but  moved  by  his  side  into  the  cool  night 

"  What  else  did  I  say  when  I  was  out  of  my  head  besides  abusing 
Mrs. — Cynthia  ?*'  Bandal  asked  presently  in  an  abrupt  way. 

"You  begged  me  not  to  allow  you  to  tell  something  you  seemed 
fcry  much  afoud  would  slip  out  in  spite  of  you.  *  Don't  let  me  tell,' 
you  cried; ' help  me  to  keep  my  secret.' " 

''And  did  I  tell?" 

"  I  think  not.  You  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  of  course,  but 
nothing  that  could  be  construed  into  a  secret." 

Bandal  sighed.  '*  How  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  whole  story,"  he 
said; ''  perhaps  you  could  help  me.  My  poor  brain  aches  from  think- 
ing of  it  all  and  trying  to  puzzle  out  a  way  to  mend  matters.  I  hold 
two  secrets.  Miss  Gray,  which  if  both  were  told,  might  make  two  people 
happy,  but  I  am  bound  to  silence.    I  can  do  nothing — ^nothing." 

Marian  rested  a  hand  on  the  back  of  the  bendi  by  which  she  was 
standing.  "Then  why  not  have  patience  and  leave  the  matter  in 
higher  hands,  Mr.  North?"  she  said  gentiy.  "  Life  is  full  of  tangles, 
I  know,  but  when  we  try  to  straighten  them  out  ourselves  we  usually 
make  matters  worse: 
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"  *  Whatever  we  leave  to  God,  God  does 
And  blesses  us; 
The  work  we  choose  should  be  our  own 
He  lets  alone.' " 

"  How  good  you  are,"  breathed  North.  ^'  With  such  a  creed  life 
must  be  a  simple  and  easy  matter.*' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  fancied  that  the  memory  of  many 
struggles  lurked  in  her  voice  as  she  replied:  "The  simplest  religion 
is  hardest  to  live  up  to,  I  think.  But  it  is  not  often  one's  duty  to 
worry.    If  you  have  no  wrong  to  right ^^ 

"  I  have  done  wrong,  though  unwittingly;  but  to  right  that  wrong 
seems  out  of  my  power.  I  tried  to  play  marbles  with  precious  stones, 
and  I  have  found  my  pimishment  in  b^^inging  sorrow  to  the  best 
friend  I  have  in  the  world.  And  yet  I  took  what  I  thought  and  still 
think  was  the  only  honorable  course.  But,  thank  God  I  my  friend's 
pain  is  only  temporary;   things  must  come  right  in  time.     The  key 

to  the  situation  is  not  lost,  it  is  only "    Eandal  stopped.    "  In  the 

hands  of  an  irresponsible  woman,'*  was  what  he  had  come  near  saying. 

For  a  time  neither  spoke.  In  their  ears  was  the  splash  of  a  foun- 
tain and  the  rumble  of  carriages  rolling  down  the  drive.  The  music 
inside  the  house  had  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Williston's  guests  were  taking 
their  departure. 

Presently,  still  without  speaking,  North  and  Marian  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  house. 

As  they  went  up  the  steps  of  the  porch  they  saw  a  pretty  picture 
through  the  open  dining-room  windows.  A  merry  party  of  people  who 
were  staying  in  the  house  had  gathered  roimd  one  of  the  supper-tables. 
North  and  his  companion,  pausing  a  moment,  heard  toasts  given,  fol- 
lowed by  laughter  and  the  sound  of  clinking  glass. 

The  two  on  the  porch  were  about  to  go  on  into  the  room  when  they 
saw  Doctor  Gordon  rise  to  his  feet.  The  talk  and  laughter  instantly 
ceased. 

The  Doctor  lifted  his  glass  and  looked  round  the  room  until  his 
glance  rested  on  Mrs.  Williston.  "To  the  happiness  of  our  hostess 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  North,"  he  said.  A  cheer  went  up  from  the  table 
as  glasses  were  drained. 

With  an  abrupt  movement  North  caught  Marian's  hand  and  lifted 
it  to  his  lips,  then  stepped  through  the  open  window  to  Cynthia's  side 
and  gravely  responded  to  the  toast. 

xvin. 
It  was  half  an  hour  later.    The  lights  among  the  trees  and  along 
the  drive  were  out  and  the  garden  was  in  darkness.    The  black  clouds 
which  a  short  while  before  had  obscured  the  moon  were  fulfilling  their 
promise  of  wind  and  rain. 
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Giant  trees^  bending  to  the  gost,  made  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  and  long,  slanting  drops  dashed  against  the  windows,  which 
the  servants  hnrried  about  to  close.  There  was  thnnder  too,  and  now 
and  then  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Williston's  guests  had  gone  to  their  rooms,  but  a  few 
who  were  nervous  still  lingered  below  stairs. 

Sandal  was  about  to  make  his  way  up  to  the  apartment  he  and  the 
Doctor  were  to  share  when,  just  inside  a  door  at  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
which  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  he  saw  Marian  talking  with 
a  man  in  workman's  clothes.  He  had  evidently  just  come  in,  for  his 
garments  were  dripping. 

"  I  don't  like  to  ask  you  to  go  out  such  a  wild  nig^t.  Miss,  but  the 
Doctor  says  she  won't  live  till  morning.  He  can't  do  more  for  her,  so 
he's  gone  away.  She  begged  so  hard  to  see  you,  I  couldn't  say  *  no' — 
that  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  come." 

North,  who  was  behind  Marian,  stood  still  and  waited  to  hear  more. 

"  You  were  right,  James,"  she  said.  *'  I  will  go  as  soon  as  I  have 
changed  my  gown.  60  to  the  stable  and  tell  Martin  to  saddle  my  horse. 
You  know  him,  do  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  Miss,  many's  the  glass  we've  had  together."  The  man  turned 
and  went  out,  letting  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  a  flash  of  lightning. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him  Marian  turned  to  flnd  herself  facing 
North. 

**  You  are  not  going  out  to-night."    Randal  spoke  roughly. 

^^  A  little  rain  will  not  hurt  me,"  said  Marian,  smiling,  **  and  it  is 
only  five  miles  to  Loch  Mandrake." 

"  Loch  Mandrake  1"  echoed  North  wildly.  *'  (Gordon  told  me  only 
the  other  day  what  a  dangerous  ride  it  is.  He  says  the  road  is  set  half 
way  up  a  mountain,  and  that  a  misstep  on  the  part  of  a  horse  would 
plunge  animal  and  rider  into  a  chasm." 

^  There  is  little  danger  for  one  who  knows  the  road  as  I  do,  and 
my  horse  is  sure-footed,"  returned  Marian.  **  Don't  keep  me  talking 
or  I  may  be  too  late,"  she  added,  as  North  still  stood  before  her, 
barring  her  progress. 

^You  shall  not  go,"  he  cried;  then,  realizing  the  uselessness  of 
setting  his  will  against  hers  to  hold  her  from  what  it  was  plain  she 
considered  a  duty,  he  added,  '^  At  least,  wait  till  morning." 

Marian's  voice  took  on  a  tone  of  impatience.  ^'Morning  may  be 
too  late,"  she  said.    **  As  it  is,  we  are  wasting  precious  time." 

North  stood  aside  and  let  her  pass.  As  she  started  up  the  stairs  he 
called  to  a  servant  who  was  passing  through  the  hall,  ^^  Send  at  once 
to  the  stables  and  tell  them  to  saddle  a  mount  for  me  and  send  it  to 
the  door  with  Miss  Gray's  horse." 

The  man  hurried  away  and  Marian  came  back  to  North.    "  Do  you 
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for  a  moment  think  I  will  let  you  go  with  me?*'  she  cried.  '*I  am 
well  and  strong;  a  wetting  will  not  hurt  me,  but  you — ^it  might  be 
your  death.**  North  hurried  up  the  stairs  ahead  of  her.  "1*11  be 
ready  .as  soon  as  you  are/*  was  all  he  said. 

In  his  room  he  hastily  began  changing  his  evening  clothes  for  a 
riding-suit.  His  toilet  was  half  completed  when  Doctor  Qordon  opened 
the  door.    He  paused  on  the  threshold  to  stare  at  Bandal. 

**  Whatever  in  the  world  are  you  putting  on  those  clothes  for  at  thia 
hour?**  he  demanded.    ** I  expected  to  find  you  asleep.** 

North  briefly  outlined  the  situation.  Before  he  had  finished  the 
Doctor  had  his  own  coat  off. 

"  In  your  condition  it  would  be  madness  for  you  to  insist  on  going, 
Eandal/*  he  said.  "Your  life  belongs  to  another;  you  have  no  right 
to  risk  it.    I  will  go  with  Miss  Gray.** 

North  considered  this  plan  in  silence  before  he  responded:  "I 
believe  you  are  right.  I*m  none  too  strong  yet,  and  I  might  be  more 
of  a  hinderance  than  a  help.  Will  you  go,  and  bring  her  back  to  me 
safely?** 

The  Doctor  paused  in  his  dressing  to  stare  at  Randal.  "  It*s  not 
Cynthia  who  is  going  ?**  he  cried.    "  You  told  me  Miss  Gray ** 

North*s  glance  fell.  "It  is  Miss  Gray  who  is  going,**  he  replied, 
"  but  I  felt  none  the  less  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  with  her.  She  is 
very  near  and  dear  to  Mrs. — Cynthia.** 

"  Oh,  of  course.  I  didn*t  understand  for  the  moment,  but  now  I 
see  your  position  in  the  matter.**  Doctor  Gtordon  was  slipping  a  small 
black  case  into  his  pocket. 

North,  who  had  been  getting  into  his  evening  clothes  again,  fol- 
lowed the  other  man  down  to  the  hall,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
Marian.  She  looked  surprised  at  seeing  Gordon  instead  of  North 
dressed  for  riding. 

"  I  am  going  to  accompany  you  if  you  will  allow  me,**  the  former 
said. 

"Oh,  yes,  it  will  be  much  better  for  you  to  go,**  she  replied  at 
once.    "  Mr.  North  is  not  strong  yet,  and ^'* 

"  It  was  madness  for  him  to  think  of  going,**  interrupted  Gordon. 

The  outside  door  opened  and  the  sick  woman*s  husband  put  his 
head  in  to  say  that  the  horses  were  ready.  Doctor  Gtordon  went  out, 
calling  over  his  shoulder  that  he  would  be  back  in  a  moment. 

North  crossed  the  hall  to  Marian*s  side. 

"Do  you  think  Gordon  will  take  better  care  of  you  than  I?**  he 
demanded,  "or  was  it  anxiety  for  me  that  made  you  look  so  glad 
when  you  found  he  was  to  go  in  my  place?** 

For  a  moment  Marian*s  eyes  gazed  back  at  North  with  the  look  of 
a  hurt  animal  in  their  depths;   then  she  turned  away  from  him  and 
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her  expression  changed  to  one  of  cold  anger.  "  Yon  have  no  right  to 
ask  me  such  a  qn^ion/'  she  said.  ^^  Do  not  make  me  despise  you^  Mr. 
North.^ 

North  was  prevented  a  reply  by  the  entrance  of  Qordon. 

"  I  wanted  to  have  a  look  at  the  horses/'  the  latter  said.  **  Sleepy 
grooms  canH  always  be  depended  on.    Shall  we  start,  Miss  Gray?*' 

The  Doctor  held  open  the  door.  Marian,  without  a  word  to  North, 
went  out  into  the  night  and  Qordon  followed. 

XIX. 

NoBTH  stared  at  the  closed  door  a  moment  before  he  turned  to  see 
Cynthia  looking  down  at  him  from  half-way  up  the  stairs.  How  long 
she  had  been  there  and  what  she  had  heard  he  could  not  guess. 

She  came  down  the  stairs  to  where  he  stood.  "  Where  have  they 
gone?''  she  demanded. 

North  told  her. 

''Loch  Mandrake  I  On  such  a  night  I"  Her  voice  was  almost  a 
scream.    "  Why  wasn't  I  told  ?" 

"  Miss  Gray  vrished  you  to  know  nothing  about  it.  She  feared  you 
would  stay  awake  and  worry." 

"  Oh,  she  did !"  Mrs.  Williston's  tone  might  have  meant  any  one 
of  a  good  many  different  things. 

"Why  didn't  you  go?"  she  asked. 

"  I  wanted  to,  but  Gordon  wouldn't  let  me,"  Randal  replied. 

" Oh!  And,  of  course,  he  had  his  way;  he  always  does."  Cynthia 
spoke  jerkily  as  she  moved  over  to  a  divan  and  seated  herself  upon  it 

North  followed  and,  sitting  down  beside  her,  tried  to  induce  her  to 
go  to  her  room,  but  this  she  would  not  do.  "  I'm  going  to  stay  here 
until  they  come  back,"  she  said  sullenly. 

After  this  they  talked  little.  North  persuaded  Cynthia  to  exchange 
the  divan  for  an  easy-chair  and  went  himself  to  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  where  he  sat  down  before  the  ashes  of  the  wood-fire. 

He  remembered  how  the  same  fire  had  danced  and  crackled  early 
in  the  evening,  lending  an  added  beauty  to  the  gay  splendor  of  the 
scene. 

Between  the  intervals  of  praying  for  Marian's  safety  he  thought  of 
many  things. 

His  past  and  its  mistakes  moved  in  slow  procession  before  his  mind. 
North  had  done  nothing  of  which  he  had  reason  to  be  ashamed,  but  he 
felt  that  his  life  must  have  been  a  more  useful  one  and  his  work  struck 
a  deeper,  truer  note  had  he  met  Marian  Gray  when  he  was  younger. 

Mrs.  Williston's  voice  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts.  "  Do  you  think 
they  are  there  yetP' 
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"I  cannot  tell/*  North  replied  gently.  ''I  don't  know  how  long 
the  journey  ought  to  take.    I  have  not  been  there,  you  know.** 

Silence  reigned  again.  Presently  Randal  walked  to  the  nearest 
window  and,  lifting  the  curtain,  looked  out  into  the  night.  Wind  and 
rain  together  crooned  a  moaning  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
rumble  of  thunder. 

North  fell  to  wishing  he  were  with  Marian — ^just  they  two  together, 
riding  on  and  on  with  the  wind  and  the  rain  in  their  faces. 

A  sudden  sound  made  him  turn  quickly.  Cynthia's  face  was  buried 
in  her  hands  and  she  was  sobbing.  Bandal  tried  to  quiet  her  as  he 
would  have  soothed  a  tired  child.  "  You  are  worn  out,**  he  said.  **  Gh) 
upstairs  and  lie  down,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  I  will  send  you  word.** 

Cynthia  only  shook  her  head  in  reply,  and  it  was  an  hour  before 
her  sobs  ceased.  When  she  had  finally  stopped  crying  she  followed 
North  to  the  window,  where  he  stationed  himself. 

In  the  garden  the  night  before  the  moon's  rays  had  lent  a  faint 
green  tinge  to  her  satin  gown;  now  in  the  first  streaks  of  gray  light  it 
had  a  faded  look,  like  a  withered  rose  or  the  pages  of  an  old  book,  but 
even  the  ghastly  light  could  not  dim  the  beauty  of  her  creamy  skin 
and  wonderful,  red-gold  hair. 

Eegardless  of  EandaFs  expostulations  she  opened  the  window.  The 
rain  had  stopped  awhile  before,  the  air  was  clear  and  cool,  and  the 
hush  that  precedes  a  new  day  was  over  all  the  world. 

"It  is  Hhe  hour  before  the  dawning,"*  North  observed  when  he 
had  brought  a  wrap  from  the  hatrack  and  put  it  around  her. 

"  The  time  when  happy  people  are  asleep,**  she  replied. 

North  felt  a  rush  of  pity  for  her.  He  knew  now  that  in  spite  of 
her  vivacity  and  gay  manner,  her  beauty  and  her  wealth,  Mrs.  Williston 
was  not  a  happy  woman. 

Cynthia  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  drive.  "  Hark  !** 
she  whispered. 

It  was  horses*  hoofs  they  heard,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  Doctor 
and  Marian  dismounted  and  came  into  the  hall. 

*^  Thank  God,  you  are  safe  1"  burst  from  North*s  lips. 

"  Yes,  we  are  safe,**  Marian  said. 

There  was  in  her  face  a  look  of  happiness,  of  exaltation,  that  had 
not  been  there  when  she  went  away.  North  divined  at  once  that  she 
had  been  through  some  new,  uplifting  experience. 

"Was  the  woman  glad  to  see  you  and  did  she  die  peacefully?** 
Cynthia  inquired. 

"  She  did  not  die  at  all,**  Marian  cried.  "  Doctor  Gordon  brought 
her  through  the  night  and  he  says  that  now  she  will  live.  Think  what 
a  blessing  for  her  husband  and  those  five  little  children."    She  turned 
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to  the  Doctor.    '*  How  happy  you  must  be/'  she  exclaimed.    "  You  have 
saTed  a  life.    To  how  few  of  us  is  given  such  a  privilege.'^ 

Gordon  shook  his  head.  ^'  It  is  by  the  grace  of  God  that  lives  are 
saved,"  he  declared. 

He  had  scarcely  stopped  speaking  when  Bandal  darted  forward  just 
in  time  to  save  Marian  from  falling  by  catching  her  in  his  arms  as  she 
fainted. 

"  Poor  little  girl/'  said  the  Doctor.  **  The  strain  she  has  been  imder 
would  wear  anyone  out.    Let  me  carry  her  upstairs.  North.'' 

^  No/'  protested  Bandal,  "  you  are  worn  out  too.  I  will  carry  her 
myself."  He  tried  to  speak  calmly,  but  he  felt  ready  to  fight  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  tiger  had  anyone  tried  to  take  her  from  him. 

When  he  had  laid  Marian  on  a  sofa  in  her  sitting-room  he  left  her 
in  Gordon's  care  and  turned  to  go  downstairs. 

He  met  Cynthia  in  the  hall.  "  So  you  love  her  too,  4o  you  ?"  she 
said. 

**  Yes,  I  love  her/'  North  replied  gently. 

The  next  instant  Cynthia  had  vanished  into  Marian's  room  and  the 
door  had  closed  behind  her. 

XX. 

Whbn  North  awoke  late  next  day  the  sim  was  shining  through  air 
washed  to  a  sparkling  clearness  by  the  previous  night's  rain.  He  rose 
and  dressed  in  a  peaceful,  contented  frame  of  mind,  such  as  he  had 
not  knovm  for  months,  for  at  last  he  had  found  a  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty. He  had  fretted  and  fumed  because  he  could  tell  neither  Marian 
nor  Gordon  about  the  strange  compact  into  which  he  and  Cynthia  had 
entered,  and  he  had  grown  sharply  impatient  at  her  delay  in  releasing 
him  from  that  compact. 

There  would  be  no  further  delay,  he  was  sure.  Why  had  he  not 
Uiought  before  to  tell  Cynthia  that  he  loved  Marian?  From  time  im- 
memorial the  simplest  way  had  always  been  the  best  way.  He  reflected 
IJiat  Mrs-  Williston  might  wait  a  few  days  before  broaching  the  subject, 
and  during  this  interval  he  determined  that  he  would  act  the  part  of  her 
attentive  if  not  devoted  lover.  He  considered  that  he  owed  it  to  her  t 
correct  the  impression  that  she  was  neglected. 

He  went  downstairs  to  find  the  others  at  an  afternoon  breakfast  d 
cussing  the  dance  of  the  night  before  and  the  storm  that  had  followed 

Bandal  settled  himself  beside  his  hostess.  If  she  felt  any  sur/ 
at  the  assiduity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  her,  she  did  not 
it,  but  fell  in  with  his  plan  with  her  usual  adaptability.  Her  m 
had  lost  the  petulance  he  had  noticed  of  late,  and  she  was  ver^ 
quite  like  the  old  Mrs.  Williston  that  he  had  known  in  Lisle.  M 
was  not  in  the  room,  nor  did  Bandal  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  unt 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  saw  her  ride  away  with  Dr.  Gordon 
direction  of  Loch  Mandrake. 
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This  time  the  Doctor  came  back  alone  **  Miss  Gray  is  going  to  stay 
a  few  days  with  the  sick  woman,  who  will  need  careful  nursing  if  we 
are  to  puU  her  through/^  the  Doctor  said  to  North,  who  went  out  to  the 
porch  to  meet  him.  *'  Miss  Gray  is  a  fine  woman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word/^  Gordon  continued.  ^*The  world  is  full  of  lovely  women  and 
charming  women.  North,  but  it  has  none  too  many  fine  ones.*' 

Yes,  that  was  what  Marian  was,  a  fine  woman.  North  reflected  as 
he  went  into  the  music-room  to  turn  music  for  Cynthia,  who  was  sing- 
ing, and  Gordon  was  a  fine  man.  What  an  ideal  couple  they  would  have 
made.  As  it  was,  the  Doctor  could  not  well  fall  in  love  with  her,  since 
he  had  given  his  heart  to  another  woman,  but  might  not  Marian  grow 
to  care  for  him  ? 

While  the  sick  woman  recovered  they  would  be  thrown  much  to- 
gether, for  Gordon  had  said  that  he  meant  to  ride  to  the  cottage  twice 
a  day.  Eandal  hated  himself  for  the  sudden  feeling  of  resentment 
against  his  friend  that  surged  into  his  heart. 

The  days  grew  to  weeks  and  the  weeks  lengthened  to  a  month,  and 
still  Cynthia  had  not  set  North  free.  Meanwhile,  as  Mrs.  Williston's 
guests  departed,  one  by  one,  others  came  to  take  their  places,  so  the 
house  was  always  filled  with  pleasant  people,  who,  unaware  of  the 
drama  that  was  being  acted  before  their  eyes,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
task  of  getting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  the 
hours  as  they  went  by. 

During  the  day  they  played  golf  and  tennis  and  rowed  upon  the 
lake;  in  the' evenings  they  danced,  in  the  hall  and  on  the  lawn  as  well 
as  in  the  ballroom.  They  acted  plays  and  gave  a  performance  of  ^*  Mrs. 
Jarle/s  Wax  Works^^  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  library. 

North  and  Gordon,  who  had  both  taken  rooms  at  the  village  hotel, 
spent  much  time  at  The  Cedars.  Doctor  Gordon  had  postponed  his 
return  to  the  city  until  the  patient  at  Loch  Mandrake  was  out  of  danger. 
It  was  characteristic  of  him,  this  leaving  a  rich  practice  in  the  hands 
of  a  brother  physician  in  order  to  attend  a  case  for  which  he  intended 
to  refuse  payment 

Randal  remained  to  be  with  the  Doctor  and  to  await  the  development 
of  events. 

The  devotion  to  Mrs.  Williston,  in  which  he  tried  to  be  assiduous, 
was  treated  by  that  lady  with  unexpected  favor.  While  North  had 
appeared  indifferent,  she  had  been  indiflferent  too,  though  always  good- 
natured;  now  that  he  was  attentive,  his  attentions  were  well  received 
and  apparently  even  desired. 

Judging  by  appearance,  Mrs.  Williston  regarded  it  as  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  North  should  run  her  errands,  turn 
music  for  her,  and  be  her  escort  on  all  expeditions  and  her  partner  in 
all  games.    Indeed,  she  made  opportunities  to  keep  him  at  her  side. 
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Meanwhile  North  lost  no  indication  of  the  friendflhip  that  was 
stowly  but  surely  growing  up  between  Marian  and  the  Doctor.  To 
Bandal  Marian  was  kind  always^  even  cordial^  but  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  they  were  friends. 

^  She  believes  I  tried  to  make  love  to  her  while  I  was  engaged  to 
another  woman/^  he  had  the  pleasure  of  reflecting.    "  How  she  must 


EUs  sole  moments  of  anything  approaching  happiness  during  this 
time  were  when  he  was  working  on  his  book.  Although  he  was  not  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  he  still  used  the  room  that  had  grown  to  be  called 
Mr.  North's  study.  It  was  his  habit  to  spend  a  few  hours  there  every 
day,  generally  during  the  early  evening. 

He  had  learned  that  this  time  was  Marian's  practice  hour,  and  there 
vere  few  evenings  on  which  he  did  not  hear  her  violin  in  the  music-room 
across  the  hall. 

At  the  first  note  Bandal  would  set  his  door  ajar,  turn  down  the 
lights,  and  give  himself  up  to  the  music.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
learned  to  know  the  depth  and  richness  of  Marian's  nature,  for  she 
aeemed  to  speak  through  her  playing. 

Sitting  alone  in  the  dim  room  with  the  firelight  chasing  the  shadows 
Bandal  spent  hours  that  were  to  live  always  in  his  memory.  It  was  then 
that  he  seemed  to  get  near  to  Marian.  He  liked  to  fancy  that  she  was 
playing  to  him,  telling  him  by  her  wonderful  power  over  string  and 
bow  the  things  no  words  can  be  made  to  say. 

XXI. 

Once  more  Doctor  (Gordon  had  set  a  time  for  his  return  to  the  city, 
and  once  more  he  was  persuaded  to  defer  his  departure.  First  he  had 
agreed  to  remain  in  compliance  with  North's  wish;  then  the  patient  at 
Loch  Mandrake  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  him ;  this  time  it  was 
Mrs.  WiUiston,  who  induced  him  to  stay  for  the  first  day's  hunting. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning  on  which  all  the  horses  in  the  stable 
were  saddled  and  brought  to  the  front  door,  and  it  was  a  merry  crowd 
that  was  gathered  on  the  broad  veranda,  all  with  the  exception  of 
Marian  in  riding-dress. 

"  Are  you  jiot  going  with  us?"  North  asked  when  he  chanced  to  be 
by  her  side. 

**  No,"  she  answered,  *'  I  never  hunt." 

North  looked  surprised.    **  I  should  have  said  you  were  fond  of  it- 
ihe  ride  across  coimtry  in  the  keen  air  and  the  excitement  of  the  chase."/ 

^  I  do  love  a  gallop  over  the  fields,  and  often  take  one  in  the  earlyl 
morning,"  Marian  replied,  "  but  I  cannot  enjoy  killing  things."  ,' 

At  this  moment  Cynthia  came  across  the  lawn  from  the  green< 
bouses  and  beckoned  to  her  cousin,  who  went  down  the  porch  steps  i4 
meet  her. 
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Sandal  watched  them  as  they  talked.  They  were  too  near,  he 
thought,  to  the  horses,  who  were  packed  close  on  the  driveway  before 
the  house.  He  saw  that  Mrs.  WilUston's  whip,  as  she  flicked  it,  some- 
times touched  the  animal  nearest  her,  and  that  the  horse  seemed  to 
resent  this,  showing  his  nervousness  by  fidgeting  and  pawing  the  ground. 

As  he  looked  North^s  terrified  eyes  saw  the  animal  rear,  his  raised 
forefeet  perilously  near  to  the  two  women.  As  he  dashed  down  the 
porch  steps  an  agonized  cry  burst  from  his  lips. 

*'  Marian !  Marian  1*'  was  the  word  that  fell  upon  the  still,  sunlit 
air. 

Quick  as  Bandal  had  been,  someone  was  before  him.  A  burly  form 
thrust  itself  between  the  prancing  forefeet  and  the  women,  and  Doctor 
Gordon's  voice  spoke  quietly  yet  commandingly  to  the  terrified  horse. 

North  rushed  in  among  the  group,  speaking  soothingly  to  the  other 
horses  and  sternly  to  the  scared  grooms,  and  soon  the  danger  of  a 
stampede  was  averted. 

Then  he  remembered  the  cry  that  had  nmg  out  upon  the  silence  like 
a  pistol-shot.    With  a  sickening  sensation  he  realized  what  he  had  done. 

Now  not  only  Gordon,  but  everyone  in  the  crowd  gathered  on  the 
veranda,  must  know  not  only  that  he  did  not  love  the  woman  they  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged  to  him,  but  also  that  his  heart  was  given  to  another. 

With  the  genius  for  generalship  that  is  bom  in  some  men  the 
Doctor  took  upon  himself  the  handling  of  the  awkward  situation. 

*'  You  must  not  think  of  hunting  to-day,  Mrs.  Williston,'*  he  said  in 
the  decisive  tone  of  the  physician. 

Indeed,  while  Marian,  though  frightened  for  a  moment,  had  re- 
gained her  composure,  Cynthia's  nervousness  was  increasing.  It  was 
clear  to  North  that  she  had  heard  his  cry  and  realized  the  position  his 
revelation  had  placed  her  in. 

Marian  gave  no  sign  of  having  heard.  Both  hand  and  voice  were 
steady  as  she  put  her  arm  around  her  cousin  and  tried  to  soothe  her, 
presently  succeeding  in  leading  her  into  the  house. 

When  the  two  had  disappeared  within  the  doorway  the  Doctor  turned 
to  the  group.  "  I  will  stay  with  Mrs.  Williston ;  she  may  need  me," 
he  said,  *'but  the  rest  of  you  may  as  well  have  the  day's  sport.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  will  be  better  for  our  hostess  if  the  house  is  quiet.  May 
I  have  a  word  with  you  before  you  start?"  he  added  to  North. 

Randal  followed  him  into  the  library. 

**Have  you  anything  to  say  for  yourself?"  the  Doctor  demanded 
when  the  door  was  closed. 

Sandal  made  no  reply,  and  the  Doctor  went  on  in  heated  tones: 
**  After  all,  what  can  you  say,  what  excuse  can  you  have,  for  holding  her 
up  to  the  world  as  unloved  by  the  man  who  asked  her  to  marry  him? 
Do  you  know  what  I  intend  to  do?    This  very  day  I'm  going  to  ask  her 
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to  marry  me.  I^m  not  going  to  thmst  my  love  upon  her, — ^I  probably 
shall  not  even  tell  her  of  it, — ^but  I  am  going  to  urge  her  to  be  my  wife 
80  that  she  can  show  the  world  that  someone  knows  the  value  of  the 
jewel  whose  worth  you  have  all  along  seemed  incapable  of  appreciating. 
I  do  not  consult  you  in  the  matter,  you  have  forfeited  your  right,  and 
as  for  Mrs.  Williston,  I  am  quite  certain  that  even  though  she  may  love 
you,  she  will  not  marry  you  now. 

"  Oh  North,  North,  I  am  ashamed  for  you.  You  should  have  had 
more  wit,  more  self-control.  In  that  moment  when  the  life  of  the 
woman  I  love  hung  in  the  balance  my  heart  was  torn  too,  but  did  I  lose 
my  senses  and  shout  her  name  to  the  skies  ?' 

*'  You  are  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made,**  responded  North. 
^  I  am  just  an  ordinary  man.** 

'*  This  is  not  a  time  for  pretty  speeches,  and  a  poor  excuse  is  worse 
than  none,**  the  Doctor  said  sternly.    **  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.** 

Randal  turned  towards  the  door.  ^^  I  have  no  reply  to  make,  nothing 
to  say,  until  you  have  talked  with  Mrs.  Williston,**  he  responded.  **  Or, 
stay;  I  do  want  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice:  When  you  ask  her  to 
marry  you,  tell  her  that  you  love  her.** 

XXII. 

Latb  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Marian  was  seated  by  a 
window  that  faced  the  western  sky,  when  without  any  preliminary 
knock  the  door  opened  and  Cynthia  came  in. 

She  was  in  street  dress  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  the  keen 
air.  She  had  just  returned  from  a  drive  with  Doctor  Gordon  she  told 
Marian  as  she  advanced  into  the  room,  pulling  off  her  gloves. 

"They  told  me  I  should. find  you  here,**  she  said,  not  looking  at 
her  cousin. 

Marian  watched  her  in  surprise.  This  was  not  the  Cynthia  she  was 
accustomed  to  see.  There  was  about  her  an  air  of  shyness,  of  hesitation, 
wholly  foreign  to  her. 

Suddenly  her  steps  quickened  to  a  run,  and  the  next  instant  she  was 
on  her  knees  with  her  head  in  Marian*s  lap. 

"  Oh  Marian,  Marian,**  she  cried,  **  I  am  happy,  so  happy  1** 

To  this  speech  her  cousin  made  no  reply,  but  stroked  the  other 
woman*s  hair  in  silence. 

Presently  Mrs.  Williston  lifted  a  face  with  something  new  and 
sweet  in  its  beauty.  "  I*m  going  to  marry  Doctor  Gordon,**  she  said. 
**  Marian,  he  loves  me;  he  has  loved  me  ever  since  I  was  a  schoolgirl. 
As  for  me,  I  think  I  loved  him  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  I  used 
to  be  so  afraid  he  would  find  it  out  that  I  hardly  dared  speak  to  him.** 

''But  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  North  I**  exclaimed  Marian  in  a 
puzzled  way. 
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*^  Oh,  that "  replied  Mrs.  Williston,  and  proceeded  to  acquaint 

her  cousin  with  the  truth  concerning  her  strange  compact  with  North. 

"  Who  could  foresee  that  things  would  get  into  such  a  tangle?**  she 
added.  **  It  wasn*t  long  after  we  entered  into  our  sham  engagement 
that  Mr.  North  discovered  that  the  Doctor  loved  me.  When  Randal 
came  to  The  Cedars  he  urged  me  to  let  him  tell  the  Doctor  the  whole 
story,  but  I  refused  to  do  so.  I  feared  Doctor  Qordon  must  think  less 
of  me  for  being  willing  to  act  a  part.  Had  I  dreamed  that  he  loved 
me *' 

"  How  long  had  you  and  Mr.  North  agreed  that  this  strange  arrange- 
ment should  lastP'  Marian  spoke  quickly. 

"  We  had  set  no  time.  Mr.  North  left  the  matter  with  me.  I  in- 
tended to  end  the  pretence  soon  after  he  came  to  The  Cedars,  but  he 
was  taken  ill,  and,  of  course,  I  could  do  nothing  until  he  recovered; 
people  would  have  thought  me  utterly  heartless.  After  that — ^well,  1 
grew  stubborn  and  would  not  set  him  free.** 

Marianas  cheeks  flushed.  "  Why  ?**  she  asked  as  if  the  question  were 
put  against  her  will. 

Mrs.  Williston  rose  to  her  feet  and  turned  to  the  window.  '*I 
thought  Doctor  Qordon  was  in  love  with  you,"  she  replied  slowly,  *'  and 
I  was  determined  he  should  have  first  chance  to  win  you. 

*^  Ah  Marian,**  continued  Cynthia  after  a  pause,  **  you  don*t  know 
how  glad  I  am  to  be  loved.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say — ^you  care 
something  for  me,  and  a  great  many  people  admire  my  clothes  and  my 
good  looks,  for  which  latter  I  am  indebted  to  my  taste  in  dress, — 1 
should  be  positively  ugly  in  the  plain  things  you  wear, — and  others  find 

my  vivacily  fascinating,  but  as  to  loving  me Do  you  remember  the 

day  Mr.  Townsend  found  a  rare  flower  at  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain? 
To  whom  did  he  give  that  flower?  To  you.  To  whom  do  poor  people 
and  children  come  with  their  troubles  ? 

"I  grew  so  jealous  of  you  and  the  love  you  inspire  that  I  went 
away  to  that  little  village  of  Lisle.  I*d  read  somewhere  that  when 
things  went  wrong  it  did  one  good  to  help  Someone  else  or  to  get 
near  to  nature,  but  neither  did  anjrthing  for  me.  While  I  was  there 
I  tried  to  be  good  to  the  people  of  the  village,  to  enter  into  their  lives 
and  to  help  them.  They  gave  me  gratitude  and  admiration,  but  not 
love.** 

*'  One  doesn*t  get  love  by  giving  gifts,  but  by  giving  love,**  Marian 
said  half  to  herself.  *'But  the  man  who  has  sent  you  flowers  every 
day  for  the  past  two  years?**  she  went  on  in  another  tone;  *'he  must 
care  for  you  very  much.** 

Mrs.  Williston  turned  so  that  Marian  could  not  see  her  face. 

^^I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,**  she  said,  *'but,  after  all,  confession 
is  good  for  the  soul— once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.    I  8houldn*t  care  to  go 
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through  it  oftener.  I  ordered  those  flowers  sent  to  myself  from  a 
florigf 8  place  in  New  York.  I  didn't  do  it  for  how  it  would  look  to 
other  people :  I  liked  to  pretend  that  someone  cared  for  me  enough  to 
send  me  flowers  every  day.  Now  you  may  laugh  at  me  or  despise  me^ 
whichever  you  like.'' 

Without  speaking,  Marian  rose  and  put  her  arm  about  her  cousin. 

^'I  see  now  that  the  fault  was  with  myself."  Cynthia  still  kept 
her  face  towards  the  window.  ^*  I  lacked  the  something  that  inspires 
love :  a  soul  perhaps  it  was ;  at  any  rate,  I  feel  as  if  I'd  just  found  mine. 

'*  There's  a  phrase— oh,  yes, '  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal' — 
that  describes  me  as  I  was.  But  you  will  see :  I  shall  be  different.  I'm 
going  to  have  the  best  of  teachers,  one  who  will  show  me  how  to  be 
vise  and  good." 

This  was  indeed  a  changed  Cynthia,  Marian  thought. 

Mrs.  Williston  moved  towards  the  door. 

*'  We  women  can  pretend,  as  some  of  us  have  to,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  little  things  of  life,"  she  said,  "  but  after  all  it  is  being  loved  that 
counts.  You  haven't  congratulated  me  yet,"  she  added  with  some  of  her 
old  gayety. 

"  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  say,"  Marian  replied  warmly.  "  Doctor 
Gordon  is — I  can't  tell  you  how  fine  I  think  he  is." 

^'It  seems  like  a  miracle  that  he  should  have  given  his  love  to  a 
butterfly  like  me,"  mused  Cynthia.  *^  When  I  thought  he  cared  for  you 
1  couldn't  help  seeing  how  well  suited  you  were  to  each  other :  you  are 
both  so  much  higher  and  finer  than  ordinary  mortals  like  Mr.  North 
and  myself. 

^I  am  going  now  to  find  Mr.  North  and  release  him  from  his 
engagement,"  she  added  with  her  hand  on  the  door.  "  What  a  delighted 
man  he'll  be !  I'm  going  to  tell  him  too  that  I  bear  him  no  ill-will  for 
what  happened  this  morning;  it  was  just  retribution." 

xxin. 

After  the  interview  with  Cynthia  in  which  he  was  given  his  free- 
dom North  went  for  a  long  walk  alone.  Now  that  he  was  free  to 
go  to  Marian  he  felt  a  curious  hesitation  about  doing  so.  But  when 
dinner  was  over,  and  the  others  had  gathered  in  the  billiard-room  at  the 
top  of  the  house  to  discuss  the  day's  sport.  North  slipped  away  from 
them  and  betook  himself  to  his  study,  wondering  if  Marian  would  come 
to  practise  as  usual. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  heard  her  playing.  He  sat  still  and 
listened.  Ah,  the  quaint,  sweet  airs  she  chose  and  how  lovingly  she 
played  them. 

"  Her  music  tells  me  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
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love  her  she  is  lonely  as  I  am/*  he  mused.    '*  Ah  Marian,  Marian,  what 
comrades  we  shall  be  if  only '^ 

At  this  moment  the  music  stopped  suddenly  and  the  musician  began 
a  new  tune, — a  love-song  it  was,  so  played  that  no  words  were  needed. 

.  When  the  last  note  had  sounded  North  found  himself  in  the  room 
across  the  hall. 

"  Marian,**  he  said  softly. 

She  stopped  playing  and  laid  down  her  violin,  but  she  did  not  turn 
towards  him. 

^^  Marian  I'*  he  spoke  her  name  a  second  time. 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  me?**  he  continued.  *' You  must  know 
that  I  love  you,  for  I  told  you  and  all  the  world  this  morning.** 

Marian  moved  a  few  steps  away  from  him. 

*'  But  I  want  to  hear  you  say  it  to  me  alone,**  she  said,  a  note  in 
her  voice  worth  waiting  a  lifetime  to  hear. 

North  took  her  in  his  arms.    '*  You  love  me?**  he  whispered. 

"  Did  you  not  know  it  ?** 

"  Klnow  it !    I  thought  you  cared  for  Gordon.** 

Marian  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  I  admire  him,**  she  said,  "  but 
it  is  you  I  love.**  Something  in  the  gesture  more  than  in  her  words 
told  North  that  she  was  proud  to  love  him,  and  his  heart  thrilled. 

"  Mrs.  Williston  has  told  me  that  she  is  going  to  marry  Grordon.** 
Eandal  brought  the  conversation  to  every-day  topics  to  hide  his  deeper 
feeling.    "  The  news  was  a  surprise  to  me ;  I  thought  she  disliked  him.** 

*'  Any  woman  would  have  known  better  than  that,**  replied  Marian 
laughingly.    "  I  guessed  the  truth  some  time  ago.** 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  let  me  into  the  secret,**  remarked  Randal ; 
"  then  I  could  have  told  him  and  he  could  have  told  her  and — she  would 
have  released  me  sooner.** 

"  So  you  could  jump  out  of  the  f rying-patn  into  the  fire  ?**  queried 
Marian.  *'  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  a  half-hearted 
devotion.** 

''You  won*t  have  to  complain  on  that  score,**  returned  Eandal. 
"  Remember  that  I  love  you,**  he  added  earnestly,  ''  and  that  I  did  not 
love  Mrs.  Williston;  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.** 

"And  I  love  you,  while  Cynthia  did  not,  and  that  too  makes  a 
difference,**  Marian  said  happily. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  that  I  loved  you?**  queried  North. 

Marian  hesitated.  "  A  long  time,**  she  answered  finally.  "  I  think, 
ever  since  you  told  me  so  the  day  I  played  to  you.  It  was  a  mad, 
ridiculous  thing  to  do  when  you  had  known  me  so  short  a  time,  and 
yet  something  in  my  heart  told  me  you  spoke  the  truth.  I  could  forgive 
you  then,  for  I  knew  that  the  past  was  a  blank  to  you,  but  I  dreaded 
lest  you  might  forget  your  duty  and  tell  me  a  second  time.    It  was  hard 
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enough  to  endure  your  belonging  to  someone  else;  it  would  have  broken 
mj  heart  not  to  be  able  to  believe  in  you/' 

"When ''    Bandal  was  beginning  when  his  voice  was  drowned 

bj  a  hum  of  talk  and  bursts  of  laughter  as  Mrs.  Williston  and  her  guests 
came  down  the  stairs. 

"  How  far  away  those  people  seem/'  mused  Marian  when  the  sounds 
had  died  away  again.  ^^  How  far  away  everyone  seemed  until  you 
came/'  she  added  softly. 

"  I  too  have  lived  alone/'  said  Bandal.  "  Indeed,  I  think  only  those 
who  serve  the  public  know  the  rarity  of  true  companionship.  But  I 
never  wished  it  otherwise.  I  knew  that  some  day  I  should  find  you  and 
that  you  would  be  all  the  world  to  me." 

Marian  rose  with  a  laugh  that  was  half  a  sob.  ^^  I'm  so  absurdly 
happy  that  I  want  to  cry/'  she  said  as  she  moved  over  to  one  of  the 
windows. 

Her  lover  followed  her,  and  together  they  stood  looking  out  into 
the  clear,  starlit  night. 

"  Ah  Marian,  Marian,"  cried  North  in  a  low  tone,  "  think  of  the  life 
we  shall  live — ^together." 
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BY  SEUMAS  MacMANUS 

WHEN  your  head  once  lay  on  my  breast, 
And  your  hand  was  closed  in  my  hand. 
You  drew  back  the  veil  from  your  soul 
And  asked^  Can  you  understand? 

The  letters  that  flamed  in  gold  flame 
On  the  virgin-whiteness  I  scanned — 

"  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love" — 
And  I  whispered,  I  understand. 

I  thought  I  did.    Foolish  we  be. 

I,  in  Sorrow's  intense  solitude. 
Where  the  hours  are  inflnite  ages. 

Fared  far  ere  I  understood. 

Yesternight  I  lifted  wet  eyes 
To  the  stars  that  were  as  the  sands, 

And  cried,  0  my  God  1  it  is  now. 
It  is  now  that  my  soul  understands  I 


A   ROMAN   HOLIDAY 

AN  AMERICAN   HOUSEKEEPER  IN  THE 
ETERNAL  CITY 

By  Maud  Howe 

Rome,  January  20, 1894. 

ROME,  which  we  reached  to-day,  is  very  much  changed;  imagine 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  all  the  principal  streets,  even  many  of 
the  smaller  ones,  gleaming  with  electric  lights  I 
We  at  once  engaged  an  apartment  bathed  with  sun  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  sun  from  early  morning  till  late  afternoon.    But  when  we 
moved  into  it,  it  was  a  cloudy  day.    The  apartment  which  had  been 
tropical  with  the  sun  when  we  hired  it  was  arctic  without  it  1 

We  interviewed  our  padrona  (landlady),  an  immense  woman,  and 
demanded  a  fire. 

*'  But,  Excellency,  it  is  not  good  for  the  health.^* 

We  told  her  we  understood  our  health  better  than  she,  and  re- 
minded her  that  fires  had  been  promised. 

"  Excellency,  yes,  if  it  makes  cold;  but  to-day  it  makes  an  immense 
heat.    Diaminif   this  saloon  is  a  furnace.^' 

The  thermometer  could  not  have  stood  above  forty-two  degrees,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled.  Then  J.  went  out  and  bought 
wood  unbeknownst  to  her  and  lighted  a  fire  in  the  parlor  grate.  All 
the  smoke  poured  into  the  room.  The  padrona  charged  with  fixed 
bayonets. 

"  Gentry,  we  are  ruined !    Not  is  possible  to  make  fire  here.^^ 

*'  Why  did  not  you  say  so  before  P' 

"  Who  could  figure  to  himself  that  gentry  so  instructed  would  do 
a  thing  so  strange  ?^' 

These  people  are  so  polite  that  this  was  an  insult,  meant  as  such, 
taken  as  such.  In  the  end  J.  prevailed.  A  small  fireplace  was  unearthed 
from  behind  the  wardrobe  in  our  bedroom.  He  worked  like  a  stoker, 
but  the  badly  constructed  chimney  swallowed  all  the  heat.  For  three 
days  I  was  never  warm,  save  when  in  bed.  Monday  we  forfeited  three 
months'  rent,  paid  in  advance,  and  went,  tame  and  crestfallen,  to  a 
pension,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  pair. 

Palazzo  Santa  Cboob,  March  10>  1894. 
The  warm  weather  has  come,  bright  and  beautiful,  and  here  we  are 
again,  in  a  furnished  apartment,  but  with  what  a  diflferencel    These 
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pleasant  rooms  belong  to  a  large  double  apartment  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's. That  princely  soul,  having  let  the  lower  suite  to  the  William 
Henry  Hurlburts,  lends  us  the  pretty  little  suite  he  fitted  up  for  the 
**  four-in-hand/'  as  he  calls  his  quartette  of  splendid  babes.  We  are  to 
remain  here  till  our  own  apartment  is  found.  We  have  bought  our  linen, 
blankets,  batterie  de  cuisine,  and  other  beginnings  of  housekeeping,  and 
yesterday — am  I  not  my  mother's  own  child? — I  gave  a  tea-party  for 
two  American  girls.  They  wanted  to  see  some  artists,  so  I  asked  the 
few  I  know,  Apolloni  (well  named  the  big  Apollo),  Sartorio,  and  Mr. 
Boss,  he  who  spoke  of  the  cherubs  in  a  certain  Era  Angelico  picture 
as  ^'dose  dear  leetle  angles  bimbling  round  in  de  comer.''  I  invited 
also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muirhead;  he  is  the  author  of  the  American  Bae- 
deker, the  editor  of  all  English  Baedekers.  I  expected  to  see  him 
bound  in'  scarlet  instead  of  dressed  in  hodden-gray.  We  had  much  tea, 
more  talk,  and  most  panetone — ^half  bread,  half  cake,  with  pignoli  and 
currants;  when  fresh,  it  seems  the  best  thing  to  eat  in  the  world,  until 
you  get  it  the  next  day  toasted  for  breakfast,  when  it  is  better. 

My  rooms  are  still  ablaze  with  yesterday's  flowers.  I  bought  for 
two  francs  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  what  I  thought  a  very  extravagant 
bnnch  of  white  and  purple  flags  and  white  and  purple  lilacs,  like  those 
in  our  old  garden  at  Green  Peace.  Helen  came  in  a  little  later  with 
a  bunch  twice  as  big  and  a  glow  of  pink  peonies  added;  in  the  middle 
of  the  tea-drinking  Sartorio  arrived  with  a  gigantic  armful  of  yellow 
gorse.  Spring  is  really  here  I  The  trees  are  all  green  now.  When  we 
first  came  the  stone  pines  were  the  chief  glory ;  now  the  Pincio  is  gay 
with  snow-white  maple  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  mostly  white  and 
purple.  Is  there  any  rotation  of  color  in  flowers?  It  has  often  struck 
me  there  must  be  I  Sometimes  everything  in  blossom  seems  to  be  lilac, 
another  season  it  is  all  yellow,  then  all  red.  I  notice  the  reds  come 
last,  in  midsummer  chiefly, — ^has  this  to  do  with  the  heat?  Max  Nor- 
dau — cheerful  person — says  that  red  is  hysterical  people's  favorite 
color;  violet,  melancholiacs'.  There  is  a  boy  who  sits  all  day  under 
my  window  selling  bird  whistles,  on  which  he  warbles  pleasantly.  He 
is  never  without  a  red  rosebud  worn  over  his  left  ear.  Wonder  if  he  is 
hysterical ! 

Now  that  the  good  weather  has  come,  I  often  go  to  the  churches 
to  hear  the  music.  At  the  fesia  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  the 
scholars  of  the  Blind  Institution  furnished  the  music — a  good  band, 
though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston.  The 
church  was  crammed  with  very  dirty  people  and  many  children.  One 
mother  carried  a  strapping  yearling,  a  splendid  angel  of  a  child;  three 
toddlers  clung  to  her  skirts,  and  a  new-bom  baby  howled  in  the  gran- 
dam's  arms.  After  a  time  the  two  women  exchanged  babies,  the  grandam 
took  the  heavy  yoimgster,  the  mother  took  the  new-bom,  and,  squatting 
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down,  calmly  suckled  it.  The  muBic  was  marred  by  the  wailing  of  this 
and  other  infants,  but  no  one  seemed  to  mind.  After  all,  it  was  the 
only  way  the  women  could  have  heard  Mass;  the  little  ones  were  too 
young  to  be  left  alone  at  home. 

The  Eomans  are  devoted  to  their  children,  although  their  ways 
are  not  our  ways ;  no  woman  of  the  better  class  nurses  her  child,  baby 
carriages  are  unknown,  and  swaddling  is  still  in  vogue,  at  least  with 
the  lower  classes.  I  know  a  young  American  lady,  married  to  a  Boman, 
who  imported  a  perambulator  for  her  first  baby.  The  halia, — wetnurse, 
— a  superb  cow  of  a  woman,  refused  to  trundle  it,  saying  she  was  not 
strong  enough,  although  I  saw  her  carry  a  heavy  trtmk  upstairs  on  her 
head  while  I  was  calling  at  the  house  I  The  baby  is  now  a  big  eighteen- 
months-old  boy;  every  day  the  balia  goes  out  to  give  him  an  airing, 
carrying  him  in  her  arms!  Here,  leading-strings  are  facts,  not  sym- 
bols. In  Trastavere,  where  I  went  sightseeing  yesterday  with  Helen, — 
peering,  as  she  calls  it, — ^the  best  sight  we  saw  was  a  darling  red-haired 
baby  in  leading-strings  stumbling  along  in  front  of  its  grandmother. 
In  the  division  of  labor,  the  care  of  the  children  falls  upon  the  grand- 
mother; the  mother^s  time  is  too  valuable;  if  she  is  not  actually  em- 
ployed in  earning  money,  there  is  the  heavier  work  of  the  household 
to  do.  To  use  the  pet  phrase  of  the  boarders,  *^  things  are  different 
here  from  what  they  are  at  home.'^ 

Paiazzo  Kusticuccji,  July  10,  1894. 
Here  we  are  in  a  home  of  our  own  I  One  moonlight  night  J. 
came  in  with  the  news  that  he  had  found  the  very  apartment  he  had 
been  looking  for;  if  I  didn't  mind,  we  would  go  and  see  it  at  once. 
Naturally,  I  didn't  "  mind."  We  took  a  botte  and  threaded  the  net- 
work of  narrow  streets  that  lead  down  to  the  Tiber.  We  crossed  the 
river,  a  huge  brown  flood,  silver  where  it  swirled  about  the  piers;  drove 
past  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  dingy  old  palace  at  the  junction 
of  the  Borgo  Nuovo  and  the  Piazza  San  Pietro.  He  would  not  let 
me  stop  to  look  at  anything,  but  hurried  me  through  the  entrance, 
along  the  corridor,  past  a  courtyard  with  orange-trees  and  a  fountain 
where  the  nightingales  were  singing,  up  a  high,  wide  stairway  guarded 
by  recumbent  statues  of  terra-cotta  Etruscan  ladies  to  a  rusty  old  green 
door.  We  pulled  a  bell-rope  and  set  a  bell  jangling  inside.  The  door 
was  opened  by  the  esattore, — agent — a  brisk  young  man,  who  carried 
a  three-beaked  brass  lamp  by  whose  light  we  explored  the  apartment. 
They  hurried  me  so  that  I  could  only  see  that  the  high  ceilings  were 
of  carved  wood,  that  the  windows  were  large,  and  that  I  liked  the  shape 
of  the  rooms.  J.  kept  saying,  "Wait  till  you  see  the  terrace."  The 
terrace,  or  house-top,  is  a  flat  roof;  it  covers  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  apartment,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  it.    A  parapet 
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three  feet  high  rims  around  it;  at  one  end  is  a  small  room  with  a 
second  smaller  terrace  on  its  roof,  reached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps; 
at  the  other  end  is  a  high  wall  with  a  little,  open  belfry  on  top.  The 
liew  is  sublime;  you  look  down  into  the  Square  of  St.  Peter's  with  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  the  middle,  Bemini^s  great  colonnade  on  either  side, 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter^s  at  the  end,  with  the  Vatican,  a  big,  awkward 
mass  of  a  building,  behind  it,  and  in  the  foreground  the  twin  foun- 
tains sending  up  their  columns  of  powdered  spray.  On  the  left  loomed 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo;  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  time  by  the 
dock.  You  can  imagine  all  the  rest, — ^the  city  spread  out  like  a  map, 
the  dark  masses  of  trees  marking  the  Pindo  and  the  Villa  Borghese, 
the  Campagna,  the  Sabine  and  the  Alban  hills  beyond,  Mt.  Soracte, 
onr  familiar  friend,  on  the  left,  oyer  and  under  all  the  soft,  deep  notes 
of  the  big  bell  of  St.  Peter's  throbbing  out  the  Angelus. 

The  bargain  was  struck  that  very  night  I  But  when  we  went  over 
the  next  day  J.  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  sajring,  "  I  was  afraid  if 
jou  went  by  daylight,  and  saw  what  an  old  ruin  it  was,  you  would  never 
consent  to  our  taking  it  P' 

It  did  look  discouraging.  The  last  tenant,  a  Monsignore,  who  lived 
here  thirty  years,  never  allowed  the  owners  to  make  any  repairs ;  he  said 
he  could  not  be  bothered  with  workmen.  He  died  a  short  time  ago, 
leaving  a  red  rose  growing  in  a  wooden  half  barrel  on  the  terrace.  The 
owner  of  the  palace,  Signor  Mazzocchi,  armorer  to  the  Pope,  waited 
till  the  new  tenant  should  turn  up  before  making  any  changes.  The 
palace  was  built  in  1661.  It  has  gone  to  wrack  and  ruin,  but  it  is 
a  magnificent  old  wreck.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  the  great 
architect  Bramante  built  for  Saphael,  one  pier  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing, built  into  our  walls.  It  once  belonged  to  a  Cardinal  Busticucci, 
whose  arms  are  cut  in  stone  over  one  of  the  doors;  he  was  of  the  same 
family  as  the  gentleman  Dante  met  in  one  of  the  lower  circles  of  the 
Inferno. 

*'  Ed  io,  che  posto  son  con  loro  in  croce,  Jocopo  Busticucci  f ui ;  h 
certo  la  fiera  moglie  pii  ch'altro  mi  nuoce.''  "  And  I  who  am  placed 
on  the  cross  with  these  was  Jacob  Busticucci.  It  is  certain  my  proud 
wife  harmed  me  more  than  another  I'^ 

The  palace  seems  to  be  called  indifferently  Busticucci,  Accoromboni, 
and  Mazzocchi.  We  hesitated  for  some  time  between  the  three  names ; 
finally  the  Dantesque  name  carried  the  day,  and  I  have  had  Palazzo 
Busticucci  engraved  upon  our  cards.  It  is  considered  very  plebeian 
here  to  have  your  names  on  your  cards,  but  I  cling  to  my  American 


The  Monsignore's  red  rose  on  the  terrace  looked  so  lonely  that  I 
went  last  Wednesday  to  Bag  Fair  in  the  Campo  dei  Fiori  and  bought 
a  pink  ivy  geranium,  some  pansies,  and  a  white  carnation  to  keep  it 
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company;  they  were  absurdly  cheap;  flowers  are  a  necessity  here,  not 
a  luxury.  I  also  bought  a  sack  of  earth,  some  flower-pots,  and  a  water- 
ing-can. I  got  up  at  dawn  the  next  morning  and  potted  my  plants; 
hard  work!  When  J.  came  up  at  seven  o'clock  for  coffee,  there  they 
stood  in  a  row  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  It  was  a  real  surprise;  I  was 
very  proud,  till  I  found  that  he  had  to  do  the  work  all  over  again,  just 
because  I  had  not  put  anything  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pots  to 
keep  the  earth  from  running  out  when  they  are  watered  I  J.  says  we 
must  have  more,  many  more,  plants.  Sunday  he  was  pottering  about 
all  day  with  the  plumber.  We  are  to  have  another  quartarolo  of  water 
laid  on,  the  pipes  carried  to  the  upper  terrace,  and  a  vast  Florentine 
flower-pot — ^you  know  the  kind,  terra  cotta — ^for  the  receiver.  Some 
day  we  mean  to  have  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  its  place.  They  took 
the  beautiful  long  zinc  bath-tub  for  the  tank;  this  was  a  blow,  but 
Pompilia  and  Philamena  found  it  too  convenient.  Every  one  who  has 
seen  it  on  the  upper  terrace  says,  "Do  you  take  your  bath  up  here?" 
It  is  not  easy  to  laugh  at  this  inevitable  joke;  I  wait  for  it  now  from 
each  new  visitor,  and  feel  relieved  to  get  it  over. 

The  terrace  is  our  poetry,  and  we  have  parlous  good  prose  down- 
stairs. The  walls  are  three  feet  thick,  built  to  keep  out  both  heat  and 
cold;  the  whole  house  is  paved  with  red,  white,  and  black  tiles  in 
geometrical  designs.  The  old  green  door  opens  into  a  vestibule  leading 
to  the  aniecamera,  which  has  two  big  windows.  The  saloiio  opens  from 
this;  it  has  a  splendid  sei  cento  carved  wood  ceiling,  and  pale  nile- 
green  doors  with  gilt  mouldings  and  handles.  The  dining-room,  square 
and  high,  leads  from  the  salotto;  beyond  is  a  charming  room  with  a 
fresco  of  Apollo  driving  the  horses  of  the  sun.  This  will  be  our  guest- 
room when  we  have  a  guest;  it  is  now  my  den.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  salotto  is  our  yellow  bedroom :  the  nicest  room  I  have  ever  lived 
in;  it  Bas  a  vaulted  stone  ceiling.  Do  you  remember  Tennyson's 
poem? 

"  0  darling  room,  my  heart's  delight. 

Dear  room,  the  apple  of  my  sight. 

With  thy  two  couches  soft  and  white. 

There  is  no  room  bo  exquisite. 

No  little  room  so  warm  and  bright, 

Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write." 

Well,  ours  is  just  like  that.  These  rooms  are  in  the  front  of  the 
palace,  looking  down  into  the  Piazza  San  Pietro  and  facing  mezzo 
giomo,  due  south.  They  all  have  fireplaces  (J.  put  them  in  himself 
with  the  aid  of  Lorenzo),  the  sun  pours  into  them,  and  if  one  can  be 
warm  in  Rome,  in  winter,  we  shall  be.  From  the  passage  outside  the 
kitchen  a  small  stone  stairway  leads  up  past  a  tiny  oratory  to  the 
terrace.    The  oratory  is  charming  in  shape,  not  quite  round,  more  like 
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an  ellipse  with  two  marble  seats.  The  floor  slopes  to  the  middle,  where 
thoe  is  a  grating  to  let  the  rain  out,  for  it  is  open  to  the  sky;  its 
dome  is  a  minute  replica  of  the  Fantheon^s.  The  Monsignore  must 
hsTe  sat  here  to  read  his  ^  hours  ;^'  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the 
mind,  nothing  to  see  but  the  sky  and  clouds  overhead  and  the  low- 
fljing  rondineUi  swooping  across  and  across  at  sunset. 

In  the  salotto  (Filamena  sometimes  calls  it  the  salotino,  to  my  rage) 
there  is  a  handsome  sofa  and  pair  of  armchairs,  a  fine  black  oak  table, 
and  my  Benares  tray  and  stand  for  tea.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  is 
very  meek  and  cane-bottomed.  We  have  in  this  room  a  lovely  land- 
scape of  the  Campagna  by  Sartorio,  a  silver-point  drawing  by  Hughes, 
the  English  artist,  and  a  cast  from  the  Alhambra. 

July  28,  1894. 

Thirty-six  Centigrade  for  the  last  three  days!  Those  clever  chil- 
dren of  yours  will  know  how  hot  that  really  is.  I  don't  know,  but  people 
mop  their  brows  a  good  deal,  and  say  that  the  heat  of  this  summer 
is  '' unprecedented  and  incredible.**  It  troubles  me  very  little;  once 
or  twice  only  I  have  felt  rather  tired  by  it,  and  I  fancy  it  is  sharpen- 
ing up  my  temper  a  little;  but  I  eat  and  sleep  like  several  tops,  only 
I  can't  do  much  of  anything  out-of-doors.  Yesterday  I  went  to  see 
the  friendly  Countess  C,  who  has  a  small  city  garden  with  shade-trees, 
under  which  we  sat  and  consumed  iced  wine  and  cakes,  and  talked 
about  the  Pope.  She  is  an  American  and  very  Black  in  her  politics, 
though  her  husband  is  a  White  and  fought  for  Victor  Emmanuel. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bichard  Greenough  I  have  adopted  the 
Boman  scheme  of  life  and  divide  every  day  into  two.  I  am  up  at  five, 
have  my  coffee,  and  read  my  paper  on  the  terrace.  At  eight  the  rooms 
are  hermetically  sealed;  outside  shutters,  windows,  and  inside  blinds 
are  closed.  A  melancholy  twilight  pervades,  except  in  my  den,  where 
I  keep  one  eye  of  the  house  open  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  catch  fleas 
by.  I  go  out  early,  do  my  errands,  make  my  visits,  and  try  to  be  at 
home  by  ten;  sometimes  I  am  delayed  till  twelve.  Luncheon  is  at 
one;  after  this  the  whole  household,  the  whole  city,  takes  its  siesta. 
iWn  two  till  four  Bome  sleeps  I  Down  in  the  piazza  the  workmen  lie 
at  full  length  on  the  pavement,  their  arms  under  their  heads.  Cab- 
men curl  up  inside  their  cabs,  horses  sleep  between  the  shafts,  even 
small  boys  sleep  I  At  first  I  would  none  of  it.  I  only  yielded  when  I 
found  that  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks  opposite  are  obliged  by  the 
military  regulations  to  take  a  daily  siesta. 

"  And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  yon, 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  Uue, 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play. 
To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day?" 
Vol.  LXXII.-8 
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Soon  after  four  o^clock  the  sea-breeze  comes  up  and  life  begins  again. 
By  five  I  am  ready  for  tea  on  the  terrace.  Sometimes  we  go  instead 
to  fionzi  and  Singer^s  for  granite,  a  sort  of  sherbet  made  of  snow  from 
the  mountains  flavored  with  coffee  or  lemon,  very  delicious  and  cooling 
to  the  blood.  By  this  time  the  streets  are  filled  with  people.  The 
Roman  girls  look  charming  in  their  pretty  light  summer  dresses ;  pink 
muslin  seems  to  be  the  fashion  this  season.  Dinner  gets  pushed  back 
later  and  later ;  we  really  must  reform.  Last  night  we  did  not  sit  down 
till  quarter  to  nine.  The  nights  are  divinely  cool ;  we  go  to  the  terrace 
from  the  dinner-table,  and  sit  there  till  bedtime  under  the  friendly  stars. 

To-day  I  have  been  driving  in  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria;  for  proof 
accept  this  pink  petal  from  the  Egyptian  lotus  in  the  lake.  I  never  saw 
them  growing  before.  They  are  wonderful ;  the  pads  immense,  with  a 
velvety  surface  on  which  the  water  rolls  up  into  crystal  balls ;  the  flower, 
when  it  is  closed,  large  and  pointed  like  a  classic  flame,  does  not  lie 
on  the  water,  as  I  supposed,  but  stands  erect,  some  eight  or  ten  inches 
above  it.  My  imcle  and  a  few  other  privileged  people  are  allowed  to 
drive  here  even  when  the  Villa  is  closed  to  the  public.  We  always  meet 
a  modest-looking  old  couple  in  a  coup6;  he  is  blind  and  has  a  long 
white  beard ;  she  wears  a  bonnet  like  a  bat  and  carries  a  green  fan  with 
which  she  screens  her  eyes.  Cardinal  A.,  his  secretary  walking  beside 
him,  two  attendants  following,  is  always  there,  and  several  other  priests ; 
except  for  these,  an  occasional  gardener,  and  the  peacocks  we  have  the 
glorious  old  place  all  to  ourselves.  There  are  deer  and  Jersey  cows  and 
the  lake  and  the  pretty  formal  garden  in  front  of  the  house;  it  has  the 
feeling  of  being  private  property — a  gentleman^s  place.  The  name 
"  Mary,''  clipped  in  box  on  the  hillside  in  memory  of  a  beloved  wife, 
an  English  Princess  Doria,  gives  me  the  same  sort  of  satisfaction  as 
the  Taj  Mahal  and  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella. 

Your  last  letter  clamors  for  details  of  our  housekeeping.  In  cer- 
tain respects  it  is  idyllic.  For  comfort  I  have  never  known  its  equal. 
We  have  two  women,  Filamena,  the  Umbrian  housemaid  and  waitress, 
and  Pompilia,  my  black-browed  Tuscan  cook  (Romans  do  not  make 
good  servants).  These  two  do  the  work  easily  with  the  help  of  old 
Nena,  the  fifth  wheel  to  our  coach.  Helen  calls  her  the  footman;  she 
does  all  our  errands,  carries  my  notes,  and  when  I  am  hard  pressed 
for  time  leaves  our  cards.  Pompilia  brings  me  her  accoimts  every 
morning,  so  much  for  beef,  bread,  butter,  spaghetti,  wine,  oil,  and  salt 
I  buy  my  fruit  and  groceries  myself.  So  much  custom  allows.  It  is 
more  signorile,  however,  to  leave  all  buying  to  your  servants,  but  a 
certain  latitude,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself,  is  allowed  to  artists. 
Store-rooms  and  ice-chests  are  Tinknown ;  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth, 
buying  each  day's  provisions  fresh  and  fresh.    The  butchers  shut  up 
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shop  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  do  not  open  again  till  six  in  the 
evening.  Business  begins  at  the  shriek  of  dawn;  the  first  sound  I 
hear  in  the  early  gray  is  the  sharpening  of  the  butcher's  knife  in  the 
shop  opposite.  They  keep  the  meat  in  cool  "  grottos''  underground. 
How  they  manage  without  ice  is  a  mystery ! 

The  Borgo^  our  quarter^ — Leonine  City  is  its  best  name^ — ^is  not 
fashionable^  and  the  street-cries  are  still  in  full  force  here.  The  earliest 
ia  the  Acetosa  water,  "  Fiasche  fresche  aqua  'Cetosal"  I  hear  it  in 
my  dreams,  plaintive,  melodious,  ''Flasks  of  fresh  Acetosa  water!" 
Then  comes  the  rumbling  of  the  cart,  the  hee-hawing  of  the  donkey, 
and  the  remarks  of  the  man  to  the  donkey.  This  is  what  he  said 
to-day:  ''I  call  all  the  apostles  to  observe  this  infamous  beast  of  a 
donkey;  may  he  die  squashed,  the  son  of  a  hangman  I'^  I  do  assure 
you  he  is  the  dearest  donkey,  pretty  and  willing,  but  rather  restive 
about  stopping.  The  Acetosa  Spring  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city, 
out  Yiale  Farioli  way.  It  has  been  in  use  since  the  days  of  the  CsBsars, 
perhaps  since  the  days  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Bomans  take  a  course 
of  Aqua  'Cetosa  every  summer;  six  weeks  is  the  orthodox  time;  it 
is  "  cooling  to  the  blood.*'    It  costs  two  cents  a  flask. 

Signor  Augusto  Botoli  has  written  out  for  me  the  notes  of  several 
of  the  cries.  In  the  Acetosa  score  he  has  indicated  the  blows  of  the 
driver,  the  kicks  of  the  donkey,  and  finally  the  patter-patter  of  the 
poor  little  beastie's  hoofs  over  the  rough  paving-stones  of  the  Borgo 
Nuovo : 

VENDITORE  DELL*    AQUA   ACETOSA. 

Nel  silenxio  del  mattino,  air  alba,  in  distanza,  e  poi  piu  presso  alia  reaidenia^ 
qaesto  h  un  effetto  motto  caratteristico.* 


Tenobb. 


-fi- 


rT'ii'rrr 


-.^- 


i 


Frc   -   sea, 


Fre  sea, 


Ta  -   qua  a  -  ce  -  to  -  sa 


-^- 


kaaaaa  ....  Dando  una  bastonata  al  povero  asinello  che  alza 
la  groppa.  e  cammina  cosi.  Moderato.  I  pass!  dell'  asinello. 


tirando  calci. 


Si  ferma  e  poi  D,  C. 


*  In  the  stillness  of  the  morning  at  dawn,  in  the  distance,  and  then  nearer  to  the  residence— 
this  has  a  very  characteristic  effect. 

At  seven  o'clock  a  herd  of  twenty  goats  is  driven  into  the  piazza  by 
two  dark  satyrs  with  shaggy  thighs  and  flashing  eyes,  peasants  in  goat- 
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skin  trousers  they  are  from  the  Campagna.  The  children  crowding 
round  them  in  the  piazza,  and  I  looking  down  from  my  terrace,  watch 
them  as  they  milk  their  yellow-eyed  beasts.  Goats*  milk,  Pompilia 
says,  is  good  for  consumptives  and  delicate  babies;  I  have  not  yet 
learned  whether  she  considers  it  heating  or  cooling  to  the  blood.  We 
are  not  allowed  to  have  broccoli,  carrots,  or  mutton  at  this  season 
because  they  are  heating,  and  are  obliged  to  have  more  rennet  than  we 
like  because  it  is  cooling  I 

After  the  goats  are  gone  the  blackberry  man  comes.  I  like  his  cry 
best  of  all,  it  is  in  a  melancholy  minor,  ''  More,  more,  chi  vuol  maniar 
le  more? — more  fate!"  "Moors,  moors,  who  wishes  to  eat  moors? — 
ripe  moors  1'*    Moors,  if  you  please,  because  they  are  black ! 

IL  VENDITORE  DI   MORE. 


Be  9Uppone  una  voce  di  Tenore  aperta. 


:t=^ 


hanga  assai. 


€?     I<gl 


I 


It 


It 


E      li  brugno  -  li    fat  -  ti      e   chi  ma  -  gna  .  , 


le  mo  -  re  . 


"Buy  a  broom**  is  far  prettier  in  Italian — ^Romanesque,  I  should 
say — ^than  in  English.  At  first  we  could  not  make  out  the  words,  the 
man  seemed  to  be  singing  "  0 1  so  far  away  !*'  The  notes,  long  drawn 
out,  pensive,  fascinating,  like  a  sailor's  chantey,  haunted  us.  *'  01  sco- 
pare  cacc'  aragni!"  "0  brooms,  chase  the  spiders!**  The  latter  are 
Turks*  heads  on  the  ends  of  a  long  stick,  necessary  for  ceilings  twenty 
feet  high  like  ours. 

LO   SCOPARO. 

Nella  folia  del  giorao  net  frastuono  di  carrozze  e  veicoli  questo  tono  minore  h 
molto  rimarchevole.* 


^ 


1^=^ 


tn:  f  r^r  ^ 


4: 


Lo     scopa-  ro     a    -    ja   -   ro,  Scac  -  cia    ra  -  gno 

*  In  the  crowd  of  the  day,  in  the  tumult  of  carriages  and  carts,  this  minor  air  is  very  noticeable. 


VENDITORE  DI   PESCE. 


ConquesV  aUro, 


^ 


Pc 


see    vi    -    vo 


ca   -   la  •  ma  -  ret   -   ti . 


"Peace  vivo,  calamuretur  "Live  fish,  little  inkstands!**  The 
calamaretti,  small  cuttle-fish,  are  called  little  inkstands  because  of  the 
black  liquid — sepia,  isn*t  it? — ^which  they  eject  when  attacked.  Fried 
a  golden  brown  and  served  with  fresh  soles  as  a  garnishing  they  are  too 
good  for  common  people. 
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The  mnbrella  mender  is  a  bit  of  a  poet,  he  makes  his  cry  rhyme. 
"Omhrellare.  Che  ha  onibrelle  per  rdccomodaret"  "The  umbrella 
man.    Who  has  umbrellas  to  mendP' 

"0  ricoiia,  ricottar  When  I  hear  this  I  run  to  the  window,  wave 
mj  handkerchief,  and  the  ricotta  man  brings  up  a  fresh  goat's  milk 
cheese  in  a  green  wicker  basket;  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritualized  cottage 
cheese.  When  quite  new,  eaten  with  maritozzi  warm  from  the  bakery 
downstairs^  it  makes  a  better  luncheon  than  I  can  get  at  the  Caf6  di 
Boma. 

"Alice/*'  (pronounced  a-lee-chee)  "anchovies,'*  is  a  stridoit  cry 
▼hich  we  hear  at  intervals  all  day.  Anchovies  are  a  staple  food  with 
the  lower  classes.  At  home  I  only  remember  them  as  an  appetizer  at 
some  brutally  long  dinner  parties.  The  people  eat  anchovies  with  bread 
or  with  macaroni;  they  are  cheap,  strong,  and  a  little  of  them  goes  a 
hmg  way.  We  have  them  with  crustini  and  provaiura  for  luncheon 
son^timeB.  Provatura  is  cheese  made  of  buffalo's  milk.  Little  crusts 
of  bread  with  alternate  layers  of  provatura  and  anchovies  skewered 
tc^ether  like  chickens'  livers  and  toasted  make  a  pleasant  dish. 

One  cry  I  do  not  like,  "  Aqua  VHaT  short  and  sharp  in  the  early 
morning.  As  soon  as  the  newsboys  begin  to  shout  '^  Don  Quichoite," 
"Popolo  Romana,"  "  Corner e*'  this  cry  comes  like  an  antiphony. 
*  Aqua  vita  r    "Water  of  UfeT    Water  of  death!   brandy. 

We  sent  all  the  way  to  the  English  bakery  in  Via  Babuino  for  our 
bread  till  the  day  I  met  Count  Luigi  Primoli  in  the  baker's  shop  on 
the  ground  floor  of  our  palace;  he  was  tucking  a  brown  paper  parcel 
into  his  pocket.  There  had  been  a  function  at  the  Vatican.  He  had 
been  to  pay  his  respects  to  Leo  XIIL,  and  on  his  way  home  had  stopped 
to  buy  what  he  told  me  were  the  best  maritozzi  in  Bome.  The  baker 
is  an  important  person;  he  owns  his  shop  and  four  caged  nightingales, 
▼hich  sing  divinely.  We  now  buy  our  bread,  flour,  macaroni,  and  oil 
from  him,  and  he  changes  all  the  neat  fifty-franc  notes  we  get  from 
the  banker's;  he  can  always  be  trusted  to  give  honest  money. 

I  soon  found  out  that  in  all  domestic  affairs  I  must  learn  Italian 
methods;  it  was  useless  to  try  and  teach  Fompilia  and  Filamena  our 
ways.  After  the  tussle  over  the  washing  I  gave  it  up.  Set  tubs,  wash- 
boards, wringing-machines?  Nothing  of  that  sort.  Sunday  evening 
tiie  clothes  are  put  in  a  large  copper  vessel,  a  basketwork  cover  is  laid 
on  top,  over  which  a  layer  of  wood-ashes  is  spread,  then  boiling  water 
is  poured  on  slowly,  percolating  a  little  at  a  time  through  the  clothes, 
which  are  bleached  by  the  lye  of  the  ashes;  this  is  the  bucaio.  When 
they  have  stood  long  enough  in  this  witch's  cauldron  the  clothes  are 
carried  down  to  the  basement  and  washed  with  cold  water  in  the  vast 
Btone  fountains  of  the  palace,  which  we  have  the  right  to  use  one  day 
in  the  week.    The  women  employ  a  stiff  brush  and  the  queerest  green 
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soap  to  scrub  the  linen;  if  we  have  any  table-cloths  left  at  the  end  of  six 
months^  we  shall  be  lucky.  The  American  clothes-pins  and  line  I  sent 
for  are  neatly  displayed  in  the  kitchen  as  curiosities.  We  *^  hang  out* ' 
on  an  iron  clothes-line  to  which  the  linen  is  tied  by  small  pieces  of 
twine,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Empress  Faustina.  We  are  no 
better  than  our  mothers  1  The  clothes  are  sent  out  to  a  stirairice  to 
be  ironed. 

Our  cooking-fuel  costs  us  one  dollar  a  week.  Saturday  morning 
the  carbonero  arrives  carrying  on  his  back  a  huge  sack  of  charcoal,  for 
which  I  pay  five  francs.  I  am  told  it  is  ten  cents  too  much,  but  one 
must  pay  something  for  being  "  f orestieri."  The  cooking  is  done  over 
four  little  square  holes  filled  with  charcoal,  set  in  a  table  of  blue  and 
white  tiles;  a  big  hood  overhead  carries  oflE  the  fumes;  quite  the  pret- 
tiest kitchen  range  I  ever  saw !  The  charcoal  is  kindled  by  means  of 
paper,  little  fagots,  and  a  turkey-feather  fan  plied  by  old  Nena.  I  like 
my  kitchen,  it  is  full  of  such  queer,  nice  pots  and  pans ;  a  row  of  deceit- 
fid  copper  saucepans  hang  along  the  wall,  always  bright,  never  used, 
but  brushed  over  with  white  of  egg,  which  acts  like  a  varnish  to  pro- 
tect the  polish;  a  big  white  marble  mortar,  a  long  copper  kettle  for  the 
fish,  and  the  green  and  yellow  bowls  and  Tnixing  dishes  are  my  favorite 
utensils.  I  foresee  that  the  old  brass  scaidino  J.  picked  up  at  the 
junk  shop  will  some  day  serve  as  an  ornament  to  the  front  haU.  at 
home.  We  have  a  brace  of  warming-pans  and  the  queerest  metal  box 
for  live  charcoal.  When  you  want  a  warm  bath  you  fill  your  tub  with 
cold  water,  put  hot  coals  in  this  box,  screw  it  up  tight,  and  put  it  into 
the  water,  which  it  finally  heats.  Prehistoric  ?  Fortunately,  we  prefer 
our  baths  cold!  Pompilia  begged  some  slips  from  our  geraniums, 
planted  them  in  empty  kerosene  cans,  and  now  the  kitchen  window  ia 
bright  with  flowers.  Everything  grows  so  quickly  here  that  it  is  easier 
to  have  plants  than  not. 

August  16th. 

The  paroco  (parish  priest)  has  called.  Filamena  came  all  of  a 
flutter  to  summon  me.  The  visit  has  raised  us  in  our  servants'  eyes  ; 
they  have  never  before  lived  with  pagans  or  Protestants.  I  like  the 
paroco.  He  is  a  fine  man  of  forty-five,  a  peasant,  with  that  assiired, 
courteous  manner  the  priests  all  have;  it  is  wonderful,  the  bearing  and 
polish  the  church  gives  them.  The  paroco  was  rather  disturbed  at 
being  offered  a  cup  of  tea  at  five  in  the  afternoon, — it  was  stupid  of 
me  to  have  it  brought  in;  the  Anglo-Saxon  association  of  eating  and 
drinking  with  sociability  is  hard  to  get  rid  of, — ^but  he  made  a  long 
visit  and  gave  me  good  advice  about  the  local  charities.  The  gnawing 
poverty  all  about  us  is  the  drop  of  gall  in  our  honeypot.  Our  door  is 
literally  besieged  by  our  poor  neighbors  and  by  begging  monks  and 
nuns.    At  the  paroco's  suggestion  we  now  divide  what  we  can  afford 
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to  giye  between  the  benevolent  society  which  looks  after  the  sick  and 
old,  the  Trinitarian  order  of  monks^  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 
Besides  these  a  man  calls  every  Saturday  from  the  "Holy  Family** 
and  carries  away  a  big  bag  filled  with  rohaccio, — ^trash, — ^things  that  at 
home  wonld  go  into  the  ash-barrel. 

General  Booth  must  have  got  his  idea  of  the  Household  Brigade 
from  some  snch  institution^  and  I  am  learning  new  lessons  in  economy 
every  day !  Nothing  is  wasted  here,  not  the  tiniest  scrap  of  food  nor  the 
most  disreputable  cast-off  garment.  They  watch  for  my  old  shoes ;  three 
pairs  of  eyes  are  fastened  on  them  daily.  You  know  how  much  more 
precious  old  shoes  are  than  new,— especially  Appleton's,  which  come  all 
tte  way  from  Boston?  Well,  yesterday  I  vras  shamed  into  giving  away 
my  most  cherished  old  boots  and  am  wearing  to-day  a  horrid  stiff  new 
pair.  Every  night  a  bundle  is  smuggled  out  of  the  house  full  of  odds 
and  ends  of  food  which  support  a  certain  poor  family  whose  grand- 
mother has  attached  herself  to  us.  Her  perquisites  are  the  old  news- 
papers, empty  bottles,  stale  cake  and  bread,  sour  milk,  the  very  orange 
and  lemon  peels,  and  the  leavings  from  the  servants*  table,  I  am  so 
thankful  there  is  enough  to  fill  the  poor  old  blue  market  handkerchief, 
but  it  wonld  never  do  for  me  to  show  knowledge  of  its  existence. 

You  ask  about  the  comparative  expense  of  life  here.  People  who 
would  be  caUed  well  off  at  home  are  rich  in  Bome;  people  we  should 
consider  poor  can  live  here  with  much  comfort  and  some  luxury.  For 
instance,  cabs  cost  sixteen  cents  a  course  for  two  people,  or  forty  cents 
an  hour.  I  pay  my  seamstress  fifty  cents  a  day  and  my  cook  seven 
dollars  a  month;  a  clever  young  Italian  doctor,  modem,  up-to-date, 
well  educated,  is  quite  satisfied  with  a  dollar  a  visit.  Good  hotels  (not 
the  two  or  three  most  extravagant)  charge  twelve  francs  (about  two 
dollar  and  forty  cents)  a  day.  Meat,  chicken,  eggs,  fish,  fruit,  and 
v^etables  are  cheap;  but  all  imported  groceries  are  horribly  dear  by 
reason  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  duty  they  must  pay.  Coffee  costs  fifty  cents 
a  pound,  sugar  twenty,  American  kerosene  oil  is  sold  in  five-gallon  cans 
for  three  dollars — fancy  1  we  pay  more  for  petroleum  than  for  olive 
oil  or  for  wine.  Postage  stamps,  salt,  and  tobacco — all  government 
monopolies — are  sold  only  at  tobacconists*.  Milk  is  not  cheap;  the 
best  in  Bome  comes  from  Prince  Doria's  herd  of  Jerseys.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  are  not  on  hie  milkman's  route;  our  milk  comes  from  the 
Villa  Ada,  which  belongs  to  an  American  lady,  a  daughter  of  Bogers, 
the  sculptor.  It  is  very  good  milk,  quite  different  from  that  we  get 
at  a  pinch  from  the  vaccaria  round  the  comer,  where  in  a  dark,  dreadful 
dungeon  stable  pale  cows  vrith  long,  untrimmed  hoofs  pass  their  melan- 
choly lives.  Pompilia  is  in  despair  because  we  vrill  drink  our  milk 
unboiled ;  when  I  saw  the  prisoner  cows  I  understood  why.  Italy  is  a 
poor  country,  and  poor  people  can  live  comfortably  here.    Bents,  ser- 
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vice,  and  food  are  all  cheap;  it  may  be  a  paltry  reason  for  abandoning 
one*8  country  that  one  can  get  more  pork  for  one's  shilling  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  a  potent  reason.  Here  in  Borne  prices  are  all  scaled  to  the 
different  pockets.  I  pay  less  at  the  same  shops  for  the  same  things 
than  my  rich  friends  pay,  but  some  things  even  the  rich  cannot  secure  ; 
certain  conveniences — ^rapid  transit,  steam  heat,  "rapid  delivery,^^  ex- 
press service — cannot  be  purchased,  and,  what  is  really  serious,  good 
schooling  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  so  few  Americans  with  children 
to  educate  settle  in  Bome.  But  for  men  and  women  there  is  no  school 
like  Bome.  Willy  nilly,  I  learn  something  every  time  I  go  out-of-doors, 
whether  it  be  to  the  Appian  Way,  the  Via  Sacra,  the  Forum,  or  to  the 
Corso.  The  yellow  Tiber,  the  fountains,  the  nightingales  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  the  ilex  trees  of  the  Borghese,  seem  to  whisper  the  secrets  of  the 
city  with  the  mighty  past,  the  mother  and  law-giver  of  nations. 


THE  PURPLE  VOICES 

BY    ALOYSIUS   COLL 

WE  met  in  a  shadowy  forest,  Down!    down!    I  thought  to  bury 

Beside  a  limpid  lake;  The  purple  of  the  past 

Our  hearts  were  bitter  rivals,  In  every  closing  ripple 

And  one  must  bleed  and  break!  I  counted  for  the  last. 

We  parried  in  the  gloaming,  But  through  and  through  the  flowers. 

We  crushed  the  tender  grass,  And  through  and  through  the  wood. 

We   matched   our   strength   and  cun-   i  heard  the  purple  voices 
ning —  Staining  tiie  solitude. 

All  for  a  litUe  lass! 

He  slipi^h  fatal  instant!  The  birches,  pale,  reproachful, 

I  ran  him  through  and  through;  ,  ^ere  tremulously  still, 

He  kissed  the  lowly  mosses  ^«J^^^«  *8^*«*  **  °i^^^f   ^„ 
With  lips  of  purple  dew!  ^^  ^^«  *«*^^^  ^""'^  ^"- 

I  flung  his  loveless  body  The  sorrowing  moss  uplifted 
Into  the  silent  lake;  Its  chalice  from  the  wood. 

Our  hearts  were  bitter  rivals,  As  children  of  a  martyr 
And  one  was  doomed  to  break !  Begging  his  sacred  blood. 

Adown  the  flowery  hedges, 
And  through  and  through  the  wood, 

I  heard  the  purple  voices 
Staining  the  solitude. 


THE   BROKEN  VASE 

By  Marceiie  Endicott 


LEILA  MATTHEWS  had  no  preeent  worth  mentioning  and  very 
little  past.  She  took  an  intelligent^  conBcientious  view  of  life 
^  and  had  a  rescuing  sense  of  humor.  When  she  left  Mt  Hope, 
Arkansas,  to  take  the  place  of  Latin  teacher  in  one  of  the  unfashionable 
New  York  schools  everybody  had  thought  her  a  lucky  girL  She  bore 
the  fatal  reputation  of  being  clever  and  artistic^ — that  is  to  say>  she 
had  the  ability  to  appreciate  things  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
die  would  never  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy.  Wherever  she  went  she 
created  that  sympathetic  atmosphere  encouraging  to  people's  vanity, 
which  aided  her  even  in  crudely  sociable  Mt.  Hope. 

She  had  always  lived  with  her  aunt  and  cousins,  and  she  sent  the 
nasal-voiced  old  lady,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  a  monthly  remittance 
from  her  earnings. 

Ever  since  she  could  remember,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
she  had  led  the  deadening  life  of  Mt.  Hope.  When  she  was  a  flower  of 
a  girl,  eighteen  or  thereabouts^  she  spent  a  year  in  New  York  and 
abroad  as  companion  to  an  old  aristocrat,  who  realized  the  girl's  inborn 
gentility  and  loved  her.  Leila  was  recalled  to  the  bedside  of  her  aunt, 
and  her  influential  friend  died  suddenly  in  Etretat,  so  the  girl  settled 
down  cheerfully,  if  not  gayly,  to  the  unescapable  Mt.  Hope.  She  was 
pretty,  of  the  ephemeral  blonde  type,  and  she  saw  her  bloom  rubbed 
off  year  by  year.  She  had  no  laces  and  furs  to  soften  the  sharpening 
angles,  and  though  she  tried  to  propitiate  herself  by  cultivating  a 
sweeter,  more  unselfish  smile,  she  found  it  poor  stuff  compared  to  a 
jonng  look  in  the  line  of  the  cheek  and  laughing  eyes.  Still  she  wait 
to  church  socials,  drove  out  with  the  grocer's  son,  and  allowed  people 
to  patronize  her. 

Her  mother  had  been  a  Boston  woman,  her  father  a  rich  mine 
owner  who  lost  his  fortune  at  a  single  venture  and  inconsiderately  died 
before  he  had  a  chance  to  retrieve  it.  The  mother  did  not  survive  long, 
and  Leila,  then  a  baby  of  five,  was  left  destitute.  A  poor  relative,  her 
faUier's  aunt,  adopted  the  orphan  and  devoted  herself  to  the  child. 
Deep  in  the  girl's  heart,  however,  was  a  pride  in  her  mother's  people 
which  made  her  hold  herself  vidth  a  dignity  the  country  folk  did  not 
nnderstand.  There  were  also  vague  reminiscences  of  a  lovely  person 
wearing  a  chain  of  glittering  blue  stones  whom  she  called  "  Mamma." 
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When  Leila  returned  from  Europe  she  brought  back  with  her  a 
gold  cross  that  she  always  wore,  a  tender  letter  or  so,  and  the  memory 
of  a  few  blissful  hours  when  her  hand  had  rested  in  his.  There  was 
even  a  rapture,  albeit  broken-hearted,  that  the  finely  bred  New  Yorker 
had  cared  for  her  in  a  negligent,  summer  fashion,  and  in  unguarded 
moments  had  said  impetuous  things.  Because  he  had  called  her  his 
"mughetto  Fiorentino''  uid  kissed  her  hand  with  reverent  grace  she 
was  not  deceived.  She  could  hardly  help  loving  him,  poor  child,  not 
only  for  what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  represented.  She  knew  he  had 
forgotten  what  he  had  said,  and  she  also  knew  that  she  would  never 
remember  anything  else.  How  he  had  adored  beauty,  the  man!  If 
she  should  see  him  again,  she  liked  to  imagine  herself  gowned  in  a 
flowing  silver  crepe,  touched  by  scarlet, — ^perhaps  at  the  throat,  to 
accentuate  her  spiritual  prettiness,  and  her  blonde  hair,  thinner  now^ 
running  in  sunshiny  curves  arotmd  her  ears.  Then  she  laughed  at 
herself  heartily  for  a  morbid  fool,  and  went  on  doing  her  tasks  in  her 
cheap  gowns,  trying  to  gain  the  habit  of  smiling  in  the  heart  as  well 
as  on  the  lips. 

She  had  been  thankful  since  her  stay  in  New  York  that  she  had 
never  chanced  upon  her  former  lover.  She  was  moderately  happy  in 
her  work,  her  sense  of  fulfilled  duty,  and  her  facile  talent  for  absorbing 
what  was  healthy  in  character  and  comforting  in  nature  and  circum- 
stance. She  finished  each  day  with  the  same  thanksgiving  for  the 
happiness  of  the  past,  and  the  same  prayer  for  the  man,  alive  or  dead. 

One  day,  one  dark  afternoon,  when  she  was  at  the  Lenox  Library 
taking  notes  for  her  class,  she  saw  him.  He  was  slightly  older  looking, 
the  chin  surer,  the  bearing  more  distinguished  than  formerly,  but  the 
sensitive  lips  were  unchanged.  He  had  the  unmistakable  poise  of  a 
man  secure  alike  of  his  grandfather  and  his  investments,  two  unrivalled 
means  of  confidence.  She  had  not  heard  of  the  man  since  his  marriage, 
when  she  had  sent  his  fianc^  a  brooch,  a  crown  of  pearls,  as  a  wedding- 
gift.  Heaven  knows  what  months  she  had  worked  on  articles  for  the 
Mt.  Hope  Courier  to  pay  the  jeweller;  then  the  faded  neckties  she  had 
worn  and  the  hats  retrimmed  three  seasons  with  the  same  dismal  per- 
petual violets !  She  had  written  a  short  note  accompanying  her  present: 

"Will  Miss  Van  Dyck  accept  a  souvenir,  a  very  small  souvenir, 
from  me?  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Markham  and  wish  to 
offer  some  gift  to  show  how  pleasantly  I  recall  his  courtesies,  etc.,  etc.,** 
— a  thoroughly  polite  note  expressed  with  impersonal  formality,  as  if 
pearl  crowns  were  an  every-day  occurrence ;  as  if  she  were  not  writing 
with  her  heart's  blood.  The  man  was  rather  surprised,  and  sent  it  to 
Helen  Van  Dyck,  his  fiancee.  She  wore  it  several  times  and  later  on 
gave  it  to  her  French  maid, — Henriette  did  her  hair  so  cleverly  and 
she  had  a  "  f aible'^  for  pearls. 
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Markbam  strolled  into  the  library  as  Leila  was  leaving.  She  at- 
tempted to  walk  away  unobserved,  but  his  eyes  fastened  on  her  ques- 
tioningly,  then  cleared  with  recognition. 

Oh!  he  had  recognized  her,  was  coming  towards  her!  His  step, 
which  she  had  not  heard  for  twelve  years,  seemed  to  tread  on  her  heart 
She  stopped,  trying  to  assume  a  genial  air — if  possible,  to  make  him 
forget  that  her  hair  was  straight,  her  skin  colorless,  her  face  thin.  She 
thanked  Ood  for  the  dim  light  in  the  hall. 

^'This  is  indeed  fortunate,'*  said  his  polite  voice  with  well-bred 
interest.  **  Won't  you  tell  me  the  pleasant  things  you  have  been  doing 
since  we  last  saw  each  other?*' 

She  wished  to  evince  a  quiet  pleasure  at  seeing  him  again,  and  she 
was  resolved  not  to  be  plaintive  or  voluble.  "  Faithful  to  your  old 
acquaintances,  as  usual,"  she  said,  glancing  towards  the  books  of  the 
library. 

"  My  old  friends,  you  should  say,"  he  responded  with  polite  mean- 
ing. If  there  had  only  been  in  his  tone  one  shade  of  real  reminiscence, 
&e  pity  over  a  sweet  trifle  dead !  In  her  despair  she  wanted  to  save 
herself  by  the  role  of  gentle  calm,  but  her  voice  faltered. 

**  I  am  spending  the  winter  in  New  York  for  a  change, — ^in  fact — ^I 
— ^I — ^am  teaching  school.  If  s  great  fun."  She  hurried  sensitively  on : 
**  I  enjoy  it  immensely.    May  I  inquire  for  Mrs.  Markham  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  she  is  extremely  well,  and  Phil  is  a  fine  lad." 

^Whatl  is  there  a  Phil?" 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  laughing  boyishly.    *'  Junior  is  five  years  old." 

"Mercy!"  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment.  Something  cut  her  to 
the  quick  aa  the  child's  image  rose  before  her.  She  raised  her  hand 
with  a  coquettish  gesture,  a  little  prettiness  that  had  survived  the  other 
charms,  and  pulled  the  ribbon  higher  on  her  throat  to  hide  the  line 
where  the  skin  had  wrinkled  a  little. 

^'I  am  distressed,"  she  said  with  mock  seriousness;  "it  is  a  rainy 
day,  and  one  has  a  more  than  ever  old-maidish  look  in  a  rainy-day 
gown." 

She  laughed,  trying  to  make  it  sound  the  old,  frank  note.  Mark- 
ham,  being  dulled  by  the  happiness  in  his  own  life,  scarcely  heeded  her 
sorry  little  play.  She  was  an  old  flirtation,  a  good  girl — well,  she  had 
faded,  as  they  always  do.  The  pathetic  dowdiness,  the  undisguised 
"  getting  old"  that  was  so  evident  to  herself  did  not  pain  or  annoy  him, 
because  to  him  it  was  of  such  small  moment.  In  her  mind  his  idea  of 
her  had  been  everything.  She  had  sacrificed  herself  stoically  to  it. 
She  had  had  the  feeling  that  their  acquaintance  was  like  an  unbroken 
idyl,  covered  by  dust  and  cobwebs  perchance,  but,  brush  them  oflf,  and 
the  idyl,  like  a  fragile  vase,  would  be  there — beautiful  as  ever.    He  had 
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known  her  young,  full  of  blithe  grace.  He  must  remember  her  so. 
This  ideal  was  broken  now  irretrievably. 

Despair  burdened  Leila,  but  she  chatted  pleasantly  on.  She  in- 
quired about  the  boy,  the  villa  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  touched  lightly  on 
whatever  might  interest  the  man. 

*^  May  I  not  have  your  address  P'  he  asked  cordially.  "  We  shall 
doubtless  not  meet  again  by  accident.'' 

"I  know  where  you  Hve,''  she  answered,  vnth  a  brightness  not 
intensified,  as  of  old,  by  her  cheeks  and  eyes,  ^^  but  my  address  is  so  far 
away,  and  long  distances  are  such  discouragers  of  good  intentions,''  she 
answered  evasively.  **  Au  revoir" — she  nodded  gracefully  and  kept  her 
eyes  on  his  face  until  she  had  whirled  her  awkward  skirt  out  of  the 
door.  Then  she  took  a  cross-town  car  in  an  alarmed  hurry  lest  he 
might  follow  her  and  find  out  where  she  lived. 

Markham,  however,  had  scarcely  remarked  the  girl.  He  strolled 
to  the  club  and  dined  later  at  home.  His  vrif e,  in  a  pale  velvet  dinner- 
gown  that  became  her  languid  grace,  greeted  him  in  the  salon.  Stand- 
ing in  the  chastened  light  of  Venetian  lamps,  she  was  very  gratifying 
to  any  man's  pride.    Philip  Markham  bowed  to  her  gallantly. 

"  How  appropriate  you  are,  Helen.  You  are  not  a  day  over  twenty, 
my  dear.    None  of  us  keep  spring  that  way.    How  do  you  do  it  ?" 

She  leaned  playfully  towards  him.  "You  do  it;  you  make  me 
happy,  and  I  look  so— voila  toutl    What  have  you  done  to-day?" 

"Nothing  much;  lounged  about  the  Knickerbocker,  bought  some 
horses,  and,  oh,  yes,  I  dropped  into  the  Library — ^the  Lenox.  By  the 
way,  I  ran  across  a  girl  I  used  to  know,  a  teacher ;  that  is,  she  wasn't 
a  teacher  when  I  knew  her ;  we  said  *  Hello'  to  each  other."  At  this  in- 
stant Junior  ran  into  the  room.  "  Bless  the  boy !  Come  to  Papa,  Phil," 
cried  Markham.  "  Jove,  what  a  lad  I  He'll  soon  be  sailing  the  yacht 
for  Papa, — I  say,  he's  a  trim  chap — a  kiss — ^there,  run  back  to  M. 
Guillaume.  The  infant  can  hardly  speak  an  English  word  decently. 
You  know,  Helen,  I'm  in  favor  of  sending  him  to  Oxford." 

He  never  remembered  afterwards  that  he  had  asked  Leila  to  send 
him  her  address  and  that  she  had  not  done  it.  That  evening  the  Mark- 
hams  engaged  a  table  at  Sherry's,  where  they  drove  after  the  opera. 
Plancon  was  singing  in  the  "  Huguenots." 

As  for  the  school  teacher,  she  excused  her  silence  at  dinner  under 
plea  of  a  headache.  Indeed,  her  cheeks  were  flushed.  "If  they  had 
but  been  pink  when  I  met  him,"  she  thought  bitterly.  "  If  I  had  worn 
my  mackintosh, — that  is  stylish,  at  least, — and  my  best  gloves  that  are 
darned  only  on  the  inside,  and,  oh,  if  I  had  only  curled  my  hair  I"  She 
felt  childishly  disappointed:  he  had  not  once  mentioned  the  pearl 
brooch.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  made  some  allusion  to 
it, — ^at  least,  he  could  not  have  been  ashamed  of  her  taste. 
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She  turned  wearily  on  her  pillow  that  night  after  she  had  corrected 
her  papers^  laid  them  away  in  neat  little  piles  on  her  desk^  braided  her 
hair,  and  put  on  the  cheap  gown,  guiltless  of  lace  or  other  prettiness, 
£0  becoming  to  a  lovely  woman,  so  solacing  to  a  plain  one.  She  kissed 
her  aunt's  picture  vehemently,  but  it  did  not  cheer  her  up.  She  lay 
crying  silently  so  as  not  to  wake  the  children  near.  "  Why  could  he 
iH)t  have  left  me  in  peace !  Now  the  memory^s  gone,  all  I  had  left,"  she 
sobbed.  ''AH  I  had  left  was  to  feel  he  remembered  me  young  and 
fresh  and  to  be  desired.'' 

Someone  knocked  at  her  door.  "  Yes,"  she  answered  in  her  worn, 
gentle  voice. 

''To-morrow  you  will  rise  a  little  earlier.  Miss  Matthews,  to  take 
the  diildren  walking  as  far  as  the  Park.'' 

"  Certainly,  Madam,"  assented  Leila. 

The  principal  lumbered  down  the  hall,  and  the  sound  of  her  re- 
treating footsteps  irritated  Leila  absurdly.  She  whispered  the  word 
bitterly  to  herself,  "  to-morrow." 

The  nocturnal  clatter  was  hushed  on  the  streets  when  she  finally 
slipped  off  into  a  nervous,  troubled  sleep. 


THE  LIGHT  IS  WOVEN  ABOUT  YOU 

BY   ERNEST   RHYS 

THE  light  is  woven  about  you. 
Yellow  and  purple  and  red. 
All  woven  into  a  whiteness. 
Or  caught  in  small  petals  about  you, 
As  white  as  the  whitethorn  shed. 

The  light  is  a  garment  about  you. 

As  you  go  glancing  by, 
A  spirit  of  pity  and  brightness : 
By  the  dewdrops  that  gleam  all  about  you, 

I  dream  you  are  come  from  the  skv. 

The  light  is  woven  about  you, 

Yellow  and  purple  and  red. 
All  woven  into  a  whiteness, 
But  the  fairest  rays,  and  the  rarest. 

Weave  the  halo  for  your  head. 


THE  MODERN   SABINE 

Bjf  E.  Ayrton 


« 


ME.  INGRA.M  was  strolling  about  the  rooms  at  one  of  the  chief 
public  soirees  of  the  London  season.  He  felt  consciously  at  it 
and  not  a  part  of  it.  The  air^  supersaturated  with  light  and 
color,  weighed  oppressively  on  his  eyelids,  and  he  was  dazed  by  the  din 
of  small  talk  that  crushed  the  music  of  the  Hungarian  band  into  mere 
intermittent  bursts  of  noise.  "And  we  call  ourselves  a  civilized 
nation,*'  he  murmured  with  a  nervous  quiver  of  distaste. 

A  tall  palm  stretched  out  its  leaves  protectingly,  and  Ingram  took 
shelter  behind  it.  He  had  never  outgrown  a  certain  boyish  shyness, 
which  was  typified  and  perhaps  caused  by  his  unremarkable  face  and 
irresolute  figure;  even  his  fair  mustache  had  an  unimpressive  droop. 
He  was  always  described  by  negatives. 

The  refuge,  however,  was  less  desirable  than  Ingram  had  antici- 
pated. As  the  Spanish  proverb  has  it,  "  One  may  find  a  flea  in  the 
softest  bed.'*  The  palm  tickled  his  nose  with  a  malignant  pertinacity. 
He  pushed  aside  the  offending  leaf  irritably,  and  in  doing  so  he  saw 
Miss  Sabina  Clifton  moving  across  the  room.  Her  face  was  animated 
and  her  eyes  sparkling  with  enjoyment.  "  Yes,'*  she  was  saying  to  a 
little  knot  of  admirers,  "  we  are  dreadfully  late,  but  I've  been  all  day 
at  Henley."  She  was  wearing  a  glowing  dress  of  some  Eastern  rainbow- 
colored  gauze,  but  it  did  not  suck  out  her  own  brilliance.  The  whole 
assembly  seemed  to  Ingram  suddenly  to  sink  into  the  right  key  domi- 
nated by  the  clear  ring  of  this  girl's  voice  and  the  vividness  of  her 
personality.  "How  lovely  she  looks,"  he  thought,  and  he  strolled 
towards  her. 

Sabina  held  out  her  hand  as  he  approached,  but  did  not  otherwise 
notice  him.  She  went  on  chatting  gayly,  but  the  other  men  gradually 
drifted  away,  impelled  by  bored  relatives  or  the  thought  of  inexorable 
last  trains.  "  Dear  me,  this  is  the  reward  of  unpunctuality,"  the  girl 
cried  as  the  room  thinned.  "  I  wish  I  were  the  astronomer  royal  and 
made  the  time;  he  does  waste  his  opportunities,  doesn't  he?" 

"Look,  there's  father,"  Sabina  went  on  suddenly,  pointing  to  a 
whitehaired,  abstracted  old  gentleman  who  was  deep  in  conversation 
with  a  younger  man ;  "  he's  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  if  we  stay 
much  longer  we'll  be  turned  out  with  the  electric  light.    Really,  after 
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astronomers,  I  meet  envy  historians,  because  they  are  always  centuries 
slow,  80  a  few  hours  one  way  or  the  other  doesn't  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  them/' 

Ingram's  eyes  obediently  followed  along  the  girl's  outstretched 
finger,  but  he  did  not  move.  He  knew  Professor  Clifton  well,  for  he 
had  studied  under  him  at  University  College  and  had  always  kept  up 
the  old  respectful  intimacy.  Just  now,  however,  there  were  only  two 
people  in  the  world,  himself  and  Sabina.  He  was  overpowered  by  a 
feeling  of  her  nearness  and  sick  with  bodily  pain.  It  brought  back 
examination  days;  '^ needle,"  he  remembered  the  men  used  to  call  it, 
this  unpleasant  forerunner  of  a  mental  or  physical  test  ''  If  you  don't 
suggest  a  chair  soon,  I  shall  sit  on  the  floor,"  laughed  Sabina.  ^*  Hen- 
ley may  be  nice,  but  if  s  rather  exhausting,  you  know." 

The  chair  was  brought,  then  Ingram  found  another  and  sat  down 
beside  her.  He  was  still  silent,  and  had  hardly  apologized  for  his 
remissness.  At  last  his  companion  said  with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  '^  If 
jou  ought  to  be  going,  please  don't  let  me  detain  you." 

'^  I'd  like  to  stop  here  forever."  Directly  he  had  spoken,  Ingram 
felt  the  words  to  be  insufferably  feeble.  He  wondered  if  any  other 
man  had  opened  a  proposal  in  so  lame  a  fashion. 

Sabina  had  glanced  at  him  quickly;  probably  she  was  struck  by  a 
certain  tenseness  in  his  tone.  However,  she  only  accepted  the  remark 
as  a  foolish  compliment.  ''Well,  I  shouldn't,"  she  answered  lightly; 
""  I  should  get  hungry  and  sleepy  and  most  appallingly  cross."  Her 
ready  laugh  was,  however,  a  trifle  forced. 

Ingram  was  not  to  be  put  ofF.  No  one  is  so  persistent  as  a  shy  man 
who  has  at  last  come  to  the  point.  Possibly  he  feels  that  he  may  never 
have  the  nerve  to  reach  it  again. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said  quietly.  "  Surely,  Miss  Clifton, 
you  know  what  I  mean?" 

Sabina's  expression  changed  suddenly.  ''Oh,  don't,  don't,"  she 
cried;  "don't  begin  to  make  everything  horrid  and  uncomfortable. 
Please,  please,  don't !" 
*  "  I  know  that  you  don't  care  for  me  now."  Ingram  spoke  steadily 
enough,  but  his  face  had  paled  a  little.  "I  only  want  you  to  think 
about  it — sometime,  some  day,  perhaps?"  his  voice  was  appealing. 

But  Sabina  shook  her  head.  She  was  young  enough  to  be  remorse- 
less. Pity  is  akin  to  love,  for  it  is  only  when  a  girl  loves  one  man  that 
she  can  pity  another.  The  proposal  necessarily  gave  Sabina  a  certain 
gratification  and  pleasurable  excitement,  but  towards  the  proposer  she 
only  felt  resentful  and  a  trifle  contemptuous.  She  did  not  like  being 
made  to  seem  unkind,  also  she  resented  the  hold  that  the  mere  fact 
of  a  man's  unretumed  aflfection  gave  him  over  her.  And  unconsciously 
she  despised  him,  possibly  because  she  was  aware  of  her  own  short- 
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comings;  had  she  loved  him^  it  would  have  only  made  her  humble. 
These  things  combined  caused  her  to  say  sharply,  '*  Don*t  you  see,  Mr. 
Ingram,  how  unsuited  we  are?  You^re  so  clever,  and  spend  all  your 
time  at  the  office  or  the  lawcourts,  and  hardly  ever  take  any  holidays. 
And  I  don't  like  anything  but  frivolous  things,  dancing  and  tennis  and 
boating  and  hockey, — oh,  I  simply  love  any  sort  of  game !'' 

Ingram  looked  grave.  It  was  quite  true  that  Sabina  had  all  the 
modem  girFs  zest  for  athletics.  Is  it  that  women  need  to  stretch  their 
limbs,  cramped  by  centuries  of  swaddling-bands?  Unfortunately,  he 
was  particularly  bad  at  all  these  things ;  still,  he  could  get  a  Sandow 
exerciser,  he  reflected  humorously.  Elementary  muscularity  seemed 
as  necessary  now  to  gain  a  bride  as  in  the  days  of  the  fiomans. 

^'Oh,  here  comes  father  at  last,*'  Sabina  remarked  in  a  relieved 
tone.  "  Now,  good-by.  For  the  future  we'll  just  be  friends,  and  you'll 
quite  stop  thinking  of  this  absurd  idea." 

"  Eppur  il  muovo,"  Ingram  murmured  as  he  watched  the  girl  dis- 
appearing on  her  father's  arm. 

Although  Sabina  had  not  heard  the  last  remark,  she  was  foolish  in 
the  position  that  she  assumed.  She  allowed  and  even  encouraged  Mr. 
Ingram  to  continue  his  frequent  calls,  but  as  he  never  definitely  asked 
her  permission,  she  told  herself  that  she  was  not  to  blame.  By  constant 
self-assurance  she  nearly  made  herself  believe  that  the  relationship  on 
both  sides  was  now  purely  platonic,  but  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  it 
was  the  subtle  atmosphere  of  controlled  passion  which  gave  it  a  pleas- 
urable piquancy. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  this  juncture  the  Professor  innocently 
asked  Ingram  to  stay  at  the  little  cottage  in  Surrey  where  he  and  his 
daughter  usually  spent  their  holidays.  *^  I'm  writing  a  monograph  on 
Eoman  law,"  the  old  man  had  said,  "  and  if  you  could  spare  the  time 
to  run  through  it  with  me,  your  knowledge  of  modem  legal  technicali- 
ties would  be  of  great  assistance.  Indeed,  if  you  could  come  and  stay 
with  us  for  a  few  days  when  we  quit  the  turmoil  of  the  metropolis,  I 
should  much  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  society  apart  from  any  selfish 
consideration."  The  Professor  smiled  pleasantly,  for  he  was  fond  of 
his  old  pupil,  although  he  had  been  disappointed  that  the  brilliant 
college  career  had  only  been  followed  by  a  comparatively  commonplace 
success  as  a  solicitor. 

"Oh,  yes,  do  come  to  Dunsfold,"  echoed  Sabina  thoughtlessly. 
When  she  saw  the  expression  on  Mr.  Ingram's  face,  she  wondered  un- 
easily whether  she  had  done  wrong.  "  Well,  caveat  visitor,"  she  mur- 
mured at  last,  and  with  the  misquoted  legal  tag  dismissed  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Ingram  had  already  bought  the  Sandow  exerciser,  and  now  he 
practised  with  redoubled  vigor.    His  biceps  did  not,  however,  swell  at 
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the  rate  that  he  had  antidpated^  and  when  he  went  to  Donafold  he 
found  that  Sabina  eould  still  beat  him  easily  at  every  game.  Forta- 
natdy,  she  accepted  his  *'new  manhood^'  humorously  and  there  were 
DO  other  guests  to  emphasize  his  physical  shortcomings.  He  hoped 
that  she  did  not  notice  how  absurdly  exhausted  any  muscular  effort  left 

him. 

One  day  she  did  remark  upon  it>  and  in  a  more  sympathetic  manner 
than  he  had  expected.  They  were  boating  on  the  river^  for  Sabina  had 
forbidden  work  with  the  Professor  that  morning  as  being  **  ungrateful 
towards  the  weather.^^  Ingram  had  obeyed  joyfully,  although  when 
Sabina  told  him  to  scull,  he  felt  it  was  hardly  a  holiday.  ^'  I  could  do 
it  fifty  million  times  as  well,  only  being  a  passenger  wouldn't  be  good 
for  your  moral  nature,^'  she  explained.  Afterwards  she  looked  at  him 
cQiiously  as  he  labored  with  the  perverse  oars.  *^  Change  places,'^  she 
cried  suddenly,  **  you  do  look  awfully  tired.*' 

Ingram  moved  and  took  the  lines.  He  was  not  much  more  success- 
ful in  this  capacity,  for  he  promptly  steered  the  boat  into  the  bank. 
Sabina  seemed  hardly  to  notice  it,  however,  or  to  hear  his  profuse 
apologies.    '*  Why  do  you  get  so  worn  outP'  she  asked  suddenly. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  girl  went  on  speaking.  ^^  You  know 
you  work  too  much.  Why  do  you  slave  every  day  and  all  day  at  your 
office,  when  you  have  plenty  of  money  without?    I  think  ifs  silly.'' 

*'So  do  I,"  Ingram  agreed.  "I  suppose  it's  the  nature  of  the 
animal.  I've  got  so  used  to  the  feel  of  the  shafts  that  I  couldn't  do 
wiUiout  them.  Besides,  privately  I'm  rather  proud  of  my  harness. 
Perhaps  though  some  day  I  sha'n't  go  to  the  office  so  much,"  he  finished 
softly. 

"Well,  I  suppose  even  now  in  the  evenings  you  allow  your  poor 
clients  a  little  relaxation?" 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Sabina  had  shown  any  interest  in  his 
vork  or  even  in  his  life.  Her  own  vitality  was  so  overflowing  that  it 
seemed  rather  to  swamp  the  confidences  of  others.  Although  she  had 
spoken  lightly,  Ingram  flushed  with  pleasure.  "  Most  evenings  I  have 
my  boys'  club,"  he  said  shamefacedly, — "factory  hands,  you  know. 
We  have  lectures  and  that  sort  of  thing,  games  and  dancing  too  some- 
times, so  you  see  I'm  not  so  hopelessly  educational.  I  must  confess, 
though,  I  leave  that  department  chiefly  to  the  others." 

"Why  haven't  you  said  anything  about  it  before?"  asked  Sabina. 
"  Go  on,  tell  me  more." 

Ingram  was  surprised  at  her  interest.  He  began  entering  into  the 
details  and  telling  her  of  the  boys'  lives  and  of  his  difficulties  and  trials. 
''What  a  lot  you  do,"  Sabina  said  at  length.  "And  I  don't  seem  to 
be  any  use  for  anything."  Then  she  laughed.  "  I'm  the  little  idle  boy, 
you  know,  and  I  want  you  to  promise  me  not  to  work  quite  so  hard." 
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Ingram  leaned  forward.  He  did  not  know  how  ii  take  her  words, 
but  at  their  lowest  value  they  showed  great  friendliness.  Should  he 
risk  it?  His  breath  was  coming  fast.  Suddenly  he  was  jerked  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.    He  felt  that  he  sprawled  there  grotesquely. 

'^  Oh,  you^re  perfectly  hopeless,^'  Sabina  cried.  She  was  standing 
up,  trying  to  push  off  the  boat,  which  through  Ingram^s  negligent  steer- 
ing had  again  run  aground.  Her  lithe  young  figure  silhouetted  itself 
sharply  against  the  sky,  and  the  rising  curves  of  her  firm  arms  were 
visible  through  her  muslin  sleeves.  *'  It  isn't  that  I  mind  so  much  as 
long  as  there's  no  one  here  to  see  you,"  she  gasped,  as  they  began  to 
grate  along,  "  but  ifs  so  absolutely  silly  not  to  be  able  to  do  a  single 
thing.''    The  irritation  in  her  tone  was  obvious. 

At  this  moment  they  saw  a  man  coming  down  the  towpath.  By  the 
long,  loose  stride  they  recognized  Professor  Clifton.  He  had  an  en- 
velope in  his  hand,  which  he  waved  cheerfully  as  he  got  nearer.  "  Oh, 
father's  got  a  telegram,"  said  Sabina,  and  rowed  in  to  shore. 

It  was  for  Ingram,  and  as  he  read  it  he  gave  a  gasp  of  annoyance. 
The  want  of  muscularity  in  his  speech  had  always  been  one  of  Sabina's 
grievances,  although  it  was  felt  rather  than  realiEed.  Probably  had 
he  sworn  a  Uttle  it  would  have  relieved  her.  Instead  he  only  said,  "  My 
partner's  had  a  bicycling  accident,  so  I  must  go  up  to  town  at  once." 

'^  How  sad,  just  when  you  were  learning  to  steer  so  beautifully," 
laughed  Sabina.  Ingram  looked  up  quickly.  He  did  not  understand. 
She  did  not  seem  to  care  at  all.  He  wondered  how  he  could  have 
thought  of  formally  proposing.  Perhaps  his  fall  had  come  before  his 
pride,  shielding  it  from  a  further  rebuff. 

^^  You'll  have  to  be  quick  to  catch  the  twelve-thirty  express,"  re- 
marked Sabina. 

II. 

DuRiNQ  the  next  few  weeks  Ingram  had  no  time  to  think  of  Sabina 
Clifton,  although  he  never  stopped  missing  her.  The  illness  of  his 
partner  threw  the  whole  of  the  work  on  his  shoulders,  and  it  all  seemed 
to  be  of  an  unusually  arduous  and  wearisome  character.  Sometimes 
when  Ingram  woke  in  the  morning  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  face 
the  prospect  of  another  hot,  never-ending  day.  When  once  the  effort 
was  made,  however,  and  he  had  reached  the  office,  he  found  it  not  so  bad 
as  in  anticipation, — ^indeed,  stopping  work  then  loomed  as  the  difficulty. 
Late  at  night  he  would  still  be  there,  poring  over  legal  documents  and 
too  tired  to  rest. 

The  boys'  club  too  needed  extra  attention,  for  the  lads  were  unruly 
and  the  new  secretary  seemed  a  fool.  This  was  Ingram's  opinion,  and 
he  practically  expressed  it  in  a  sudden  access  of  anger  at  the  discovery 
of  some  blunder.  The  plain  speaking  did  not  make  things  go  more 
smoothly,  as  Ingram  afterwards  realized.     These  attacks  of  hopeless 
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and  uncontrollabre  irritation  were  new  to  him.  He  used  not  to  take 
life  80  hardly,  he  remembered,  or  be  so  oblivions  to  the  humor  of 
stupidity.    What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

One  day  the  explanation  came.  There  had  been  a  stormy  meeting 
at  the  club  the  night  before,  and  Ingram  took  advantage  of  a  spare 
hour  between  two  appointments  to  go  down  and  try  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding.  He  was  walking  along  quickly,  with  the  heat 
beating  down  from  above  and  upward  again  from  the  blank,  scorching 
pavement,  when  suddenly  he  stopped.  His  hands  clutched  vaguely  in 
space  and  then  he  fell  down.  For  the  time  the  world  had  ceased  to 
belong  to  him;  he  had  passed  into  being  merely  an  object  in  other 
people's  consciousness. 

Ab  he  lay  there,  although  of  no  importance  to  himself,  Ingram 
became  an  exciting  entity  to  the  policeman  and  the  quickly  gathering 
crowd.  He  was  sufficiently  real  to  the  perspiring  ambulance  men  and 
the  interested  hospital  nurses.  He  entered  into  several  doctors'  lives, 
who  examined  him  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  case  of  paralytic  seizure. 
F^ally  after  some  days  he  began  to  take  possession  of  himself  once 
more, — only  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  for  his  legs  would  always  be 
dead.  *'  But  youTl  soon  get  used  to  crutches,  and  there's  no  reason  why, 
with  care,  you  shouldn't  live  to  a  good  old  age,"  they  told  him  cheerily. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  Ingram  struggled  so  slowly  back  into 
life,  for  the  blow  was  dulled  to  him.  He  hardly  seemed  to  grasp  what 
they  said,  and  lived  merely  through  his  senses.  The  first  time  he  really 
asserted  himself  was  when  the  doctors  told  him  that  they's  done  all  they 
could  and  were  going  to  send  him  to  live  at  some  healthy  place  in  the 
country.  "  I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  flat  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,"  he 
announced. 

This  he  persisted  in,  notwithstanding  medical  disapproval.  The 
doctors  were  still  more  horrified  when  they  found  that  Ingram  proposed 
living  alone  and  merely  having  a  woman  by  the  day  to  wait  on  him. 
In  any  case  the  plan  was  foolish,  for  Ingram's  rooms  were  on  the  third 
floor  and  the  long  descent  made  going  out  a  serious  difficulty.  In  spite 
of  an  acquired  dexterity  with  the  crutches,  Ingram  found  it  such  an 
effort  that  he  almost  gave  up  outdoor  exercises  and  let  his  servant, 
Mrs.  Jones,  execute  his  few  commissions. 

Perhaps  Ingram  would  not  so  readily  have  resigned  himself  to  this 
numb  condition  of  hopeless  apathy  had  Sabina  shown  any  interest  in 
his  well-being.  But  during  these  long  months  he  had  had  no  word  from 
her.  *^  She  might  have  said  she  was  sorry,  even  if  it  were  a  lie,"  he 
thought  cynically.  At  last  he  learned  that  her  father,  the  kindly,  vague 
old  Professor,  had  died  suddenly  soon  after  his  own  attack.  Sabina  had 
gone  abroad  almost  immediately  afterwards  with  some  relations,  and 
so  might  easily  not  have  heard  of  his  condition.    He  was  obliged  to 
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mention  it  incidentally  as  an  explanation  of  the  delay  in  the  letter  of 
condolence  that  common  politeness  made  him  write. 

''How  she'd  dislike  me  if  she  saw  me  now,"  he  murmured  as  he 
closed  the  envelope. 

He  was  surprised  when  by  return  of  post  he  got  a  letter  from  Sabina 
asking  if  she  might  come  and  see  him.  She  did  not  refer  to  his  health, 
and  her  whole  tone,  though  light,  was  kindly.  "  I  shall  be  returning 
to  London  next  month,"  she  wrote,  "  and  it  would  be  nice  to  see  an  old 
friend  again." 

The  rush  of  joy  that  Ingram  felt  warned  him  of  the  folly  in  such 
a  meeting.  ''  She's  only  offering  to  do  it  out  of  pity;  besides,  ifs  no 
good  opening  it  all  afresh  when  I'm  literally  out  of  the  running."  The 
reply  he  sent  was  churlish  in  its  curt  refusal  of  her  courtesy. 

The  same  supersensitive  dread  of  inflicting  himself  on  others 
through  their  charity  caused  him  to  discountenance  all  society.  He 
had  never  been  a  man  of  many  friends,  and  the  few  he  possessed  began 
to  drop  off  when  they  found  their  visits  were  so  grudgingly  received. 
In  any  case  the  river  of  life  would  have  carried  them  swiftly  past  the 
spot  where  he  lay  waterlogged.  He  could  almost  test,  what  everyone 
believes  for  others  but  discredits  for  himself,  the  incredibly  short  time 
that  the  water  is  ruflaed  when  the  craft  has  sunk  to  the  silent,  imknown 
bottom.  Sometimes  Ingram  felt  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  impro- 
priety in  thus  outliving  his  own  funeral. 

When  the  time  came  for  Sabina's  return  to  London  Ingram  found 
the  days  grew  even  more  dreary  and  solitary.  "  It's  absurd  that  her 
being  in  the  same  town  should  make  the  least  difference,"  he  told  him- 
self angrily.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  letter,  he  had  hoped  that  she 
would  make  further  advances.  For  the  first  time  he  began  to  realize 
his  loneliness.  One  evening,  after  having  sharply  dismissed  Mrs.  Jones, 
for  her  bustling  presence  irritated  him,  he  found  himself  wishing  that 
she  might  return.  The  blank  futility  of  his  Life  swept  over  him.  He 
had  begun  work  again;  he  was  rubbing  up  the  neglected  classics,  read- 
ing economics,  learning  to  typewrite.  But  of  what  use  was  this  cen- 
tripetal labor?  What  good  did  he  do  to  anyone?  Perhaps  he  was  even 
doing  harm.  He  might  be  keeping  some  other  man  out  of  these  very 
chambers,  some  young  fellow  pulsing  with  hope  and  life  and  love,  who 
would  fill  the  rooms  with  snatches  of  song  and  bursts  of  light-hearted 
laughter. 

Suddenly,  as  he  sat  there,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  bottle  of  sleeping 
mixture  that  Mrs.  Jones  had  put  ready  by  his  side.  Sleep — ^yes,  but 
sleep  was  for  such  a  little  while.  Why  should  the  time  be  so  short? 
If  you  might  sleep  for  twelve  hours,  why  not  for  twelve  days,  for  twelve 
years,  for  all  eternity?  With  a  curious  remoteness  Ingram  began  to 
think  of  Mrs.  Jones,  the  only  person  to  whom  his  death  would  be  even 
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an  inoonTenience.  Mrs.  Jones  would  lose  a  good  place;  but  then  she 
was  down  for  a  legacy  in  his  will.  E^en  to  Mrs.  Jones  it  would  be  a 
charity. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door.  A  handle  had 
been  arranged  in  the  sitting-room  beside  Ingram's  chair,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  let  in  visitors  without  laboriously  hobbling  down  the 
parage.  He  pulled  the  knob  in  guilty  haste,  startled  at  being  dis- 
covered with  such  thoughts.  "  I  suppose  Mrs.  Jones  has  forgotten  her 
key  again,'*  he  muttered. 

No  sound  of  steps,  however,  followed  the  opening  of  the  door.  In- 
gram wondered  if  his  imagination  had  played  him  a  trick.  *^  Of  course, 
if 8  much  too  late  for  Mrs.  Jones,*'  he  remembered.  He  guessed  that 
someone  must  have  knocked  at  the  wrong  door  and  then  hurried  away 
at  discovering  the  mistake.  ^^  Most  likely  one  of  those  girls  in  the  flat 
abo?e.  I  suppose,  now,  I  must  go  and  shut  the  door.*'  He  was  pre- 
paring to  get  out  of  his  chair  when  he  smiled  a  little.  ^^  After  all,  the 
trouble  would  be  rather  umieoessary,"  he  reflected.  He  slowly  stretched 
out  his  hand  towards  the  bottle  of  sleeping  mixture. 

Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  was  conscious  of  a  strange  presence  in 
the  room.  For  a  second,  overpowered  by  a  sudden  fear,  he  dared  not 
look  round.  "  Yet  it  can't  be  more  than  death,"  he  thought  grimly. 
He  turned  his  head  and  saw  a  tall,  black  figure  in  the  doorway.  As  he 
looked  the  cloak  was  thrown  back.  Sabina  was  standing  there, — 
Sabina,  vivid  and  glowing,  her  eyes  shining,  her  cheek  flushed,  her 
whole  being  radiant  in  the  well-remembered  rainbow  gown. 

**  My  God  I"  Ingram  whispered.  Then  he  realized  the  impossibility 
of  the  truth.  He  had  not  suffered  from  delusions  before,  but  he  sup- 
posed that  this  must  be  a  new  phase  in  his  illness. 

"Tour  porter  is  a  very  nice  man.  He  didn't  make  any  fuss;  I 
believe,  though,  he  mistook  me  for  someone  else ;  it  was  pretty  dark," 
rranarked  the  ghostly  Sabina. 

Ingram  did  not  answer;  indeed,  he  could  not.  The  face  of  the 
viatant  grew  troubled.  Then  she  laughed.  It  was  the  laugh  of  the 
old,  real  Sabina,  and  yet  not  quite  the  same.  Indeed,  some  subtle 
softening  seemed  to  have  touched  the  whole  flgure,  toning  its  brilliant 
definitcness.    You  would  have  almost  said  that  the  lips  were  trembling. 

**  I'm  quite  real,"  the  apparition  annoimced,  coming  forward  with 
a  convincingly  feminine  rustle  of  skirts  and  a  trip  of  quick  footfalls. 
A  warm  flesh-and-blood  hand  was  laid  on  Ingram's  arm.  ^^  Quite,  quite 
real,"  the  girl  said. 

'^  Sabina  1  Sabina  I"  Ingram  had  grasped  her  hand  and  was  cover- 
ing it  with  kisses.  *'  Sabina !  Sabina  I"  He  could  only  repeat  her 
name. 

But  Sabina  drew  herself  away,  and  the  action  brought  Ingram  back 
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to  realities.  ^^How  could  you  come  here  like  this,  at  this  hour;  it 
must  be  midnight/*  he  cried  wildly.  "  What  would  your  people  say  ? 
What  would  anyone  say?*' 

Sabina  turned  scariet.  "  I  thought  it  wouldn^t  matter,  because  you 
would  marry  me,"  she  said. 

'^WhatP' 

Suddenly  Sabina  hid  her  face.  "Oh,  I  haven^t  made  a  mistake, 
an  awful  mistake !  You  do  love  me  still.    Say  it ;  say  it  I" 

Ingram  tried  to  rise  to  his  feet,  forgetting  for  an  instant  his  help- 
lessness. The  crutches  fell  down  with  a  clatter.  "Of  course  I  do, 
Sabina,**  he  said  passionately.  "  I've  always  loved  you,  and  now, — ^now 
it*s  all  I  have  in  Life.**  But  as  Sabina  dropped  her  hands  and  showed 
him  her  face,  radiant  once  more  and  blushing  with  joy,  he  cursed  him- 
self for  his  folly.  Were  those  the  sori;  of  words  to  bring  her  back  to 
common-sense?  Only  he  had  felt  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  her 
shamed. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Ingram  spoke  again.  "  Sabina,**  he  said, 
"  it  is  because  I  love  you  that  I  am  going  to  send  you  away.  I  cannot 
marry  you  now  that  I  am  crippled.** 

"It*s  just  why  you  can,**  replied  Sabina.  "You  really  need  me 
now.  Besides,  I  think  I  prefer  your  not  being  able  to  do  things  to  your 
doing  them  so  badly.** 

The  words  were  said  laughingly  to  lighten  the  situation,  and  neither 
she  nor  Ingram  realized  their  truth.  He  disregarded  the  remark 
altogether.  "It's  very  noble  of  you,  dear,  to  be  so  pitiful,**  he  mur- 
mured, "  but  I  cannot  let  you  sacrifice  yourself.** 

"  I  love  you,**  said  Sabina. 

Ingram  picked  up  his  crutches  and,  leaning  on  them,  dragged  him- 
self to  his  feet.  It  was  heroic,  although  he  did  not  know  it.  He  took 
a  few  ungainly  steps,  his  humped  form  more  resembling  some  grotesque 
quadruped  than  a  man.  "  Look  at  me  well,**  he  said  bitterly.  "  Do  you 
enjoy  the  spectacle?** 

"  I  love  you,**  said  Sabina. 

"  It  would  not  only  be  when  we  were  alone,**  he  went  on  pitilessly. 
"  In  the  streets  the  people  look  at  me  and  turn  away,  the  children  look 
at  me  and  laugh, — even  the  dogs  seem  to  look  at  me  curiously.  Is  that 
the  sort  of  husband  you  would  be  proud  to  walk  with  ?** 

"  I  love  you,**  said  Sabina. 

Ingram  sank  down  into  the  chair  again ;  it  was  very  hard. 

"Oh  Sabina,**  he  almost  groaned,  "you  don*t  understand.  You 
don*t  understand,  dear,  that  you'd  be  giving  up  everything.  Your  life 
would  be  empty.    You'd  miss  the  greatest  joys  in  a  woman's  life." 

"  I'd  have  you/'  whispered  Sabina. 

Ingram  shook  his  head.    "  I  cannot  let  you  do  it." 
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^I  don't  think  you  can  help  it>"  Sabina  said  sweetly.  She  glanced 
at  the  dock. 

The  action  recalled  Ingram  to  the  immediate  necessity.  **  Oo  home  I 
go  home  at  once  V^  he  cried ; "  they  may  not  have  missed  you  yet.'* 

She  sat  down.  ^  They  won't  miss  me  at  all/'  she  said^  '^  because 
they  think  I'm  staying  with  the  friends  where  I  dined.  Thaf  s  why  I 
waited  until  to-night,  six  whole  days,  for  this  is  the  tenth  and  we  came 
back  on  the  fourth.  By  the  second  post  to-morrow  my  cousin  will  get 
a  letter  from  me  telling  her  where  I  really  am,  but  by  then  we'll  be 
safdy  married." 

Ingram  felt  as  though  the  room  were  turning  around  him.  **  But, 
my  dear  child,"  he  urged  feebly,  ^'  it  takes  time  even  to  get  a  spedal 
license." 

'^  I  have  one,"  said  Sabina. 

"  INGRAM— CLIFTON.— On  the  11th  inatant,  at  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Strong,  John  Ingram, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to  Sabina,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Professor  Clifton,  of  University  CoUege." 


TO  EGYPT 

BY  ALICE   WILSON 

WHAT  though  we  break  with  heedless  light  of  day 
On  thy  sepulchral  rest  so  stilly  so  vast. 
And  from  the  mined  treasury  of  thy  past 
As  thieves  we  bear  thy  buried  hoard  away, 
Mourn  not,  oh  Egypt !    Still  thy  vault  is  deep 
With  virgin  wealth  beyond  our  ruthless  reach : 
Thy  wisdom,  locked  before  our  questioning  speech. 
Thy  beauty,  wrapped  in  its  imperial  sleep. 

These  keep  as  thine  imperishable  store, 

Oh  Hathor  Egypt,  till  the  world  is  done ! 

Nor  grudge  those  things  whose  broken  loveliness 

Becalls  us  from  the  living  throng  and  press. 

To  seek,  upon  thy  venerable  shore. 

Their  priceless  rescue  from  oblivion. 


THE   ODYSSEY  OF   PISCATOR 

By  Henry  Wysham  Lanier 


WHEN  a  man  has  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to  enjoy  simul- 
taneously the  quest  for  a  mighty  salmon  and  for  a  girl's 
favor,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  capture  the  former  unfairly 
and  to  have  the  girl  run  away.  Piscator  had  spent  two  days  by  the 
river  of  which  he  had  dreamed  for  years — off  days  for  the  fish;  he 
had  '^  jigged^'  one  twenty-three-pound  salmon — ^a  dark  secret  of  which 
he  was  heartily  ashamed;  and  the  Peri  had  suddenly  fled  from  the 
scene — ^an  open  catastrophe,  which  was  only  prevented  from  being  pub- 
licly humiliating  to  him  by  the  rumor  that  her  departure  was  due 
to  the  designs  of  silly  Mrs.  Simpkins  upon  the  gallant  General,  her 
father. 

There  were,  however,  certain  mitigating  circumstances  in  the 
gloomy  charge  which  Piscator  was  now  summing  up  against  Fate.  To 
begin  with,  the  Peri  had  seemed  distinctly  annoyed  at  certain  imaginary 
relations  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Simpkins, — entirely  false  conclu- 
sions which  she  had  drawn  from  that  unfortunate  lad/s  manifest 
craving  for  adoration.  Removed  from  the  agitating  influence  of  the 
Peri's  presence  and  able  to  weigh  the  matter  coolly,  Piscator  could  not 
repress  a  hopeful  pleasure  at  this  phenomenon. 

"  She  really  must  have  cared — a  little,*'  he  assured  himself. 

Far  more  to  the  point  was  the  manner  of  her  going.  For,  as  the 
train  had  actually  moved  away,  she  had  apparently  relented;  smiling 
upon  him  from  the  car  window,  she  had  whispered, — 

^'  We're  going  bass  fishing."  Not  a  word  more;  not  a  hint  of  place 
or  direction. 

He  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  this  now,  though  the  joke  was 
on  himself.  It  was  like  a  woman,  and  particidarly  like  the  Peri,  to 
do  it  in  that  manner,  to  give  him  just  this  vaguest  clue,  to  save  her 
own  dignity  by  advancing  very  much  less  than  half  way  and  making 
his  part  only  a  little  less  than  impossible.  He  could  imagine  how  her 
eyes  would  sparkle  with  gay  and  childlike  delight  at  thought  of  this 
game  of  hide-and-seek;  and  since  there  was  no  one  of  her  changing 
moods  which  was  more  fascinating  than  this  fresh,  light-hearted  mirth, 
Piscator's  angling  enthusiasm  promptly  underwent  a  "  sea  change." 

*'  A  black  bass  in  the  air  is  worth  a  dozen  salmon  on  the  river  hot- 
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torn,''  he  asserted  stonily  to  one  of  the  Enthnsiasts  who^  in  a  pnrely 
missionaTy  spirit^  had  felt  called  to  labor  with  this  faint-hearted  and 
hftolmliding  brother  npon  hearing  his  recantation  and  change  of  plan. 
But  the  good  old  gentleman  was  so  deeply  shocked  at  this  ahnost 
blasphemous  ntterance  that  Piscator  had  to  qualify  it  hastily  and 
retire. 

He  read  Henshall  from  beginning  to  end  again  and  then  dived  into 
a  wilderness  of  guide-books^  emerging,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
with  no  clearer  plan  of  campaign  than  when  he  began.  Finally,  he 
decided  to  start  ont  anyhow;  he  would  track  them  if  he  had  to  ask 
ereryone  he  met. 

So  he  tossed  his  duffle  together  and  met  the  one  south-bound  train 
next  day.  All  the  men  at  Gardiner's  insisted  on  seeing  him  off,  though 
lie  hardly  knew  them  apart;  and  he  did  not  understand  this  sudden 
friendliness  until  the  facetious  Doctor  began  to  load  him  down  with 
messages — ^for  the  General. 

"  All  right ;  Fll  tell  him  if  I  happen  to  run  across  him,'*  said  Pis- 
cator, trying  to  face  the  thing  out. 

"  Yes,  if  you  happen  to,'*  echoed  the  Doctor.  "  Those  coincidences 
do  come  about  sometimes.'' 

Piscator  fled  aboard  from  the  open  grins  that  broke  out  all  around 
bim. 

"  And  say,  old  man,"  called  the  Doctor,  "  tell  the  General  that  Mrs. 
Simpkins — says  he — ^has  a — ^very — impulsive — ^temperament." 

The  car  rolled  away  with  the  shouts  of  laughter  still  ringing  in  Pis- 
eater's  ears,  while  the  Doctor  returned  to  Gardiner's  to  argue  with  a 
fellow-conspirator  in  Mrs.  Simpkins's  presence  Piscator's  qualifications 
as  a  "  stepson-in-law." 

n. 
About  noon  of  the  following  day  Piscator  descended  from  the  train 
at  the  Junction,  stretched  himself,  and  sought  the  customs  officer.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  he  had  remembered  hearing  the  (General  one 
erening  rhapsodize  upon  the  delights  of  a  bass  lake  controlled  by  a 
fishing-club— the  Nebo  Club,  yes,  that  was  it — ^to  which  an  old  homoeo- 
pathic doctor  of  his  acquaintance  in  Bangor  belonged.  The  General 
was  almost  as  zealous  a  disciple  of  Hahnemann  as  of  Izaak  Walton, 
and  a  fat  black-leather  medicine-case,  stuffed  with  a  bewildering  array 
of  tiny  bottles,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  fishing  kit.  He  was 
as  apt  to  spend  the  evening  with  this  stretched  out  before  him,  study- 
ing his  book  of  symptoms  and  applying  the  proper  triturate  or  tincture, 
as  to  overhatd  his  reels  or  flies  or  leaders. 

.  Piscator  had  been  exceedingly  bored  and  restless  that  evening  over 
having  to  follow  the  old  warrior's  account  of  this  famous  trip  by  him- 
self and  his  friend  behind  their  twin  hobbies,  while  the  Peri  sat  out  in 
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the  starlight  with  Grafton,  the  red-faced  Englishman;  bnt  the  recol- 
lection was  illuminating  and  left  him  flushed  with  excitement.  Of 
course,  that  was  where  they  had  gone :  what  a  fool  he  had  been  not  to 
think  of  it  before;  his  satisfied  brain  had  presently  given  in  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  tired  body,  and  he  had  fallen  asleep  to  the  rhythmic 
refrain  of  the  car-wheels,  "  Ne-bo,  Ne-bo,  Ne-bo/* 

So  now  he  was  about  to  strike  down  into  Maine,  and  was  already 
picturing  with  glee  the  Peri's  surprise  when  he  should  appear  so 
promptly.  The  General  would  probably  be  difficult,  for  this  wotild  be 
past  a  coincidence;  but,  well,  if  things  went  right  with  her,  he  cotild 
face  the  old  martinet  or  anybody  else.  ^*P11  agree  to  turn  homoeo- 
pathist  if  he  gives  his  consent,'*  he  thought,  and  laughed  aloud  in  sheer 
lightness  of  heart. 

Presently  appeared  the  customs  official,  a  little,  stout  man  oppressed 
with  his  uniform  and  responsibilities,  who  took  him  inside  with  the 
manner  of  Justice  herself  descending  upon  an  escaping  malefactor. 
Piscator  answered  his  searching  catechism  satisfactorily,  and  all  went 
smoothly  until  he  struck  the  big  bundle  containing  the  English  rods 
which  Piscator  had  in  his  enthusiasm  imported  for  this  special  occa- 
sion, two  of  them  never  used,  and  all  looking  most  suspiciously  new. 

''These  are  all  your  own?*'  The  inspector's  face  was  stem.  He 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  prepared  to  note  down  the  exact  answer  on  a 
formidable  official  card. 

*'  Yes,  I  took  them  up  three  days  ago." 

"  Do  you  generally  use  two  new  ones  each  day  ?" 

Piscator  flushed  and  was  about  to  make  a  sharp  retort ;  but  it  had 
just  occurred  to  him  that  the  man  could  doubtless  tell  him  if  the  Peri 
actually  had  branched  off  here  the  day  before.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  get  him  angry  and  miss  this  chance  by  losing  his  temper.  So  he 
answered  mildly, — 

"  I  was  expecting  to  stay  two  weeks,  but  cut  my  trip  short." 

The  inspector  had  noticed  his  hesitation.  He  pxdled  out  the  three 
immaculate  cases. 

*'  These  are  English  made — ^just  out  of  the  shop,"  said  he  triumph- 
antly. 

By  an  effort  Piscator  refrained  from  this  golden  chance  to  let  red 
tape  strangle  itself. 

^'  I  imported  them  to  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago,"  he  replied.  '^  By 
chance  I  have  the  bill  and  customs  receipt." 

He  expected  the  man  to  show  apologetic  humiliation  for  his  mis- 
take. Instead  his  attitude  was  merely  one  of  increased  vigilance.  He 
carefully  scrutinized  the  papers,  made  a  note  of  them,  and  returned 
to  his  examination  with  an  air  that  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  You  are 
a  clever  villain,  but  you  cannot  escape  me  next  time." 
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}fothiiig  else  rewarded  his  zeal  till  he  reached  the  last  piece  of 
baggage,  a  big  portmanteau.  Buinmaging  around  among  a  lot  of 
clothes^  his  hand  struck  a  pile  of  tins.  He  pounced  upon  these  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  had  spread  out  half  a  dozen  cans  of  potted 
woodcock  and  other  such  titillating  delicacies,  which  Piscator,  remem- 
bering the  Peri*s  whimsies  of  appetite,  had  thoughtfully  purchased 
before  starting. 

Words  were  unnecessary:  the  inspector's  condenmatory  look  asked 
for  an  explanation  merely  as  a  judge  before  sentencing  goes  through 
the  formality  of  allowing  the  prisoner  to  speak  in  his  behalf. 

"  I  paid  duty  on  those  when  I  crossed  before/'  said  Piscator. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  a  receipt  for  that  too/'  observed  the  oflScer  sar- 
castically. 

"No,  IhavenV 

The  inspector  consulted  a  huge  printed  schedule.  "  Two  dollars," 
he  announced. 

"Why,  that's  almost  as  much  as  they  cost,"  began  Piscator  indig- 
nantly. Then  his  better  judgment  came  to  his  aid.  Not  too  willingly, 
but  like  a  determined  man  submitting  only  to  overwhelming  odds,  he 
paid  the  duly.  Wisdom  was  speedily  justified  of  her  child;  the  little 
bureaucrat  was  so  delighted  at  his  triumph  that  he  became  polite,  con- 
descending, consolatory.  In  a  misguided  moment  Piscator  offered  him 
a  dgar. 

"  I  don't  smoke,"  said  the  man,  in  such  a  tone  that  Piscator  gave 
up  the  whole  attempt  in  disgust  and  walked  away,  fearing  that  in  a 
moment  he  would  be  examined  for  smuggled  tobacco. 

He  decided  to  follow  his  instinct  and  bought  a  ticket  for  Bangor. 
Then  he  set  in  to  kill  the  time  by  smoking,  watched  them  making  up 
the  train  which  loafed  across  to  the  other  main  line  semi-occasionally, 
and  saw  that  all  his  baggage  was  safely  on  board. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  an 
early  breakfast.  The  idea  of  a  lunch  to  fill  up  the  remaining  hours 
before  his  train  started  began  to  assume  more  and  more  insistent  defi- 
niteness.  The  ticket  agent  assured  him,  however,  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  a  meal  at  the  Junction.  "  He  and  I" — ^nodding  up 
the  platform — ^*  have  the  only  house  anywhere  within  five  miles,  and 
we  had  dinner  hours  ago." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  means  crackers  and  whiskey  sauce  for  me," 
said  Piscator.    "  Can  I  get  a  glass  and  some  water  ?" 

"  Fm  sorry,"  replied  the  other,  "  but  nobody  hardly  ever  comes  to 
this  forsaken  place.  I  haven't  even  got  a  water-cooler.  He  can  give  it 
to  you,  though." 

"  Not  much !  I'd  rather  go  without  1"  exclaimed  Piscator.  He  got 
out  his  shredded-wheat  biscuits  and  began  to  munch  away  cheerfully. 
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By  the  time  he  had  taken  three  bites  a  suspicion  began  to  grow  upon 
him  that  something  was  lacking.  The  dry^  fibrous  shreds  stuck  in  his 
throat  and  fairly  refused  to  go  down.  "  Straight*'  whiskey  was  a  dose 
to  him^  and  he  had  never  been  able  to  forget  a  description  by  a  doctor 
friend  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  '^ coats''  of  the  inner  man;  so  at 
last  he  reluctantly  went  back  along  the  platform  to  the  customs  officer's 
little  box  of  a  house.  That  worthy  met  him  with  a  scowl,  which  deep- 
ened at  the  request  for  a  glass  of  water. 

Piscator  had  not  intended  to  explain,  fearing  he  might  prejudice 
his  case  still  further  with  a  curmudgeon  who  didn't  smoke;  but  at  this 
surliness  he  pulled  the  flask  from  his  pocket.  ^^  The  fact  is/'  said  he 
apologetically,  "that  I'm  half  starved  and  I'm  trying  to  make  out  a 
lunch.    Shredded  wheat's  pretty  dry." 

His  eyes  opened  in  wonder.  Something  seemed  to  have  happened  to 
the  officer.  He  walked  briskly  to  the  comer,  opened  a  cupboard,  and 
came  back  smiling,  setting  down  on  the  table  a  pitcher  of  water — and 
two  glasses.  Then  he  went  to  the  door,  stuck  his  head  out  for  a  moment, 
and  closed  it  carefully. 

"  That  f dlow'd  be  up  here  in  a  minute,"  said  he  somewhat  shame- 
facedly. 

*^  Call  him  in,"  said  Piscator  hospitably.    "  There's  lots  here." 

"No,"  rejoined  the  officer,  eying  the  corpulent  flask  judicially. 
"  It  might  get  him  into  trouble :  telegrams  and  train  orders  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"All  right;  help  yourself ." 

"  Allow  me."  The  man  was  transformed,  Piscator  thought,  as  his 
own  moderate  wants  were  first  attended  to.  However,  there  seemed 
a  certain  method  in  this  politeness.  The  officer  tasted  his  own  tum- 
blerful, smacked  his  lips,  and  tossed  it  off.  It  did  not  take  much  urging 
on  Piscator's  part  to  induce  him  to  repeat  the  operation.  In  fifteen 
minjdtes  the  fiask  was  empty,  and  I  grieve  to  state  that  the  Official 
Representative  of  a  Mighty  Government  was — quite  the  opposite.  The 
only  external  result  was  an  increase  of  dignity;  within,  matters  were 
not  so  simple. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Piscator  carelessly,  "  I  believe  some  travellers 
passed  through  here  ahead  of  me  yesterday — ^an  elderly  gentleman  and 
his  daughter?" 

"  Elderly — daughter?"  queried  the  officer  rather  thickly. 

Piscator  fiushed  and  looked  searchingly  upon  him,  but  there  was 
no  trace  of  anything  save  a  striving  to  comprehend  under  difficulties. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  quite  a  young  lady,  with  her  father." 

"  You  shaid  elderly  affirst,"  insisted  the  man. 

"  The  father  was  elderly.    Did  you  notice  them  ?" 

"  Le'  me  shee."  The  officer  put  a  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose  and 
looked  contemplative. 
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"  Yesherday/*  said  he  vagudy.    ''  Yeeherday  was  Friday/' 

**  Come,  now/*  replied  Piscator,  ^^  you  must  remember.  A  girl  with 
yellow  hair  in  a  gray  dress  and  a  stout  gentleman  with  rather  a  red 
face." 

"You  can  give  all  the  detailsh?'*  The  officer  drew  up  a  pile  of 
elaborate  printed  forms — ^immigration  blanks,  Piscator  saw  they  were. 
"Now,"  said  he  pompously.  "Sex,  lady.  Color — ^you  shay  yellow?" 
He  looked  knowing,  yet  inwardly  puzzled.    "  Tha's  not  right." 

Piscator's  reply  was  interrupted  by  the  whistle  of  a  train  on  the 
main  track.  He  looked  despairingly  at  the  fuddled  creature,  and  then, 
vith  a  new  idea,  clashed  out  the  door  and  down  the  platform  to  the 
tidet  office  as  the  Montreal  express  came  thundering  in. 

"Say,"  he  called  breathlessly  to  the  man  behind  the  cage,  " do  you 
remember  selling  tickets  yesterday  to  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter 
who  came  in  on  the  same  train  I  was  on  to-day?" 

"Sure,  I  remember  the  daughter  all  right,"  answered  the  agent, 
with  a  wink. 

"Where  did  they  go?" 

"Montreal." 

"  Oreat  Scott !  Give  me  a  ticket  there,  quick !" 

"  Hey,  there,  here's  your  change,"  shouted  the  agent.  "  If  he  ain't 
gone  without  it,"  he  continued  aloud.  "  An*  he'd  got  a  ticket  to  Bangor 
—and,  by  cripes,  all  his  trunks's  on  the  Bangor  train."  He  whistled 
long  and  loud.  Then,  remembering,  "  Well,  I  donH  know  as  I  blame 
him  80  much,"  he  soliloquized. 

m. 

It  was  eleven  at  night  when  Piscator  reached  Montreal.  He  went 
stnight  to  the  Windsor  and  interviewed  the  clerk. 

"Left  this  morning,"  said  that  autocrat  curtly,  after  referring  to 
higbook. 

Piscator  groaned.    "Where  were  they  going?" 

"Don't  know,  sir.  No  address  left."  He  turned  away.  "Yes, 
Midam,  what  is  it?" 

"See  here,"  insisted  Piscator,  "I've  got  to  find  out  where  they 
went" 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  like  one  humoring  an  importunate 
chad,  "but— oh,  beg  pardon.  Well,  yes,  sir.  I'll  see,  sir.  Possibly 
the  porter  who  checked  the  trunks  might  recollect,  sir." 

In  five  minutes  Piscator  knew  that  the  Peri  and  her  father  had 
started  for  Boston  on  the  ten-o'clock  train  that  morning  and  that  he 
could  just  catch  the  midnight  express  in  the  same  direction.  He 
stuffed  some  sandwiches  into  his  pockets,  jumped  into  a  cab,  and 
stepped  on  board  as  the  train  pulled  out.    The  berths  were  all  taken 
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60  he  sat  up  in  a  grimy  day  car,  dozing  off  at  intervals,  but  nnable  to 
get  into  a  comfortable  position  the  whole  dreary  night..  Never  in  his 
life  was  he  more  relieved  to  see  the  day  than  when  he  was  finally  aroused 
by  a  pink  streak  over  the  Massachusetts  hills  beyond  the  Hudson;  and 
he  reached  Boston  at  eleven  o^clock,  weary,  haggard,  and  forlorn. 

Then  began  a  disheartening  round  of  the  hotels.  He  had  wasted 
two  hours  and  had  almost  given  up,  when  he  found  the  names  he  sought 
in  a  register. 

"  Just  left.  No  address,^*  said  the  derk.  ^*  I  heard  the  gentleman 
say  he  was  going  to  Maine  fishing,  but  he  decided  to  check  his  trunks 
at  the  station.^^ 

''  What  train  were  they  to  take?"' 

^^  Let  me  see;  the  one-ten  I  think  they  had  to  catch.  Yes,  that  was 
it,  the  one-ten,  Western  Division.** 

Piscator  looked  at  his  watch :  it  was  eleven  minutes  past  one.  Be- 
straining  a  desire  to  break  something,  he  set  his  teeth  and  consulted  a 
time-table,  indecision  visible  in  his  whole  attitude. 

Finally,  "  1*11  have  lunch,**  he  announced.  "  And  then  I  want  to 
sleep  a  few  hours.  Give  me  a  quiet  room  and  wake  me  so  I  can  catch 
the  eight-o*clock  from  the  North  Union.  Meanwhile,  please  have  them 
reserve  a  lower  berth  on  that  train  to  Bangor  for  me.** 

At  seven  he  struggled  out  from  a  deep  sleep  in  response  to  a  thun- 
derous performance  on  his  door,  snatched  a  bite  to  eat,  and  caught  the 
evening  express,  northward  once  more. 

Sef  reshed  and  encouraged  by  a  night*s  sleep,  he  descended  at  Bangor 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  claimed  his  trunks,  and  after  a 
leisurely  breakfast  looked  up  the  General*8  doctor  friend. 

He  had  a  suspicion  during  the  interview  that  the  Doctor  was  trying 
hard  not  to  be  openly  amused ;  but  this  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger 
trouble  of  learning  that  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  General  for  a 
year,  and  could  give  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts. 

This  was  rather  a  facer  for  Piscator,  since  it  left  him  practically 
the  whole  State  of  Maine  as  a  hunting-ground;  but  he  kept  his  nerve 
outwardly,  thanked  the  Doctor,  apologized  once  more  for  bothering 
him,  and  went  to  a  hotel  to  smoke  out  a  plan  of  action. 

After  working  over  this  problem  till  his  head  ached,  he  was  forced 
to  admit  that  he  was  temporarily  beaten;  but  he  had  no  thought  of 
giving  up.  He  telegraphed  to  his  partner  in  New  York  arranging  to 
add  on  to  this  vacation  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  he  had  reserved  for 
a  snowshoe  trip  in  the  fall  after  New  Brunswick  moose;  then  he  tossed 
a  quarter  to  decide  whether  he  should  first  work  north  or  south  from 
Bangor. 

The  coin  fell  head  up,  and  he  set  out  on  a  systematic  canvass  of 
every  accessible  bass  lake  on  the  Washington  County  Bailroad.    It  took 
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hini  four  days  to  coyer  the  ground  from  Tunk  Pond  to  Meddybemps 
and  Poeomoonshine;  but^  though  there  was  always  the  possibility  of 
the  General's  having  struck  inland  on  a  camping  trip,  he  felt  fairly 
well  satisfied  when  he  reached  the  latter  lake  that  they  had  not  come 
into  this  region.  He  became  marrellously  expert  at  making  acquaint- 
ances. Then,  leading  the  talk  to  fishing,  he  would  presently  instance 
the  General's  name  in  some  connection.  By  such  devices  and  visiting 
every  camp,  boarding-house,  and  hotel,  he  carried  on  the  disheartening 
search.  It  was  trying  work:  even  the  bass  he  caught  between-times 
did  not  possess  a  natural  zest  for  him.  Probably  for  this  reason  his 
luck  was  phenomenal,  and  he  left  new  records  behind  him  for  size  and 
number  in  more  than  one  place. 

Prom  Princeton  he  went  up  the  St.  Croix  to  Vanceboro  and  made 
his  way  down  from  Tomah  and  Baskahegan  to  Lake  Peqnauneme- 
napeakasassanagnog ;  from  there  he  drove  to  Moluncus,  swung  around 
through  Mattawamkeag  and  Passadumkeag,  and  finally  found  himself 
back  in  Bangor.  This  whole  circuit  took  ten  days,  and  while  he  learned 
much  about  the  black  bass  and  how  to  capture  him,  he  had  to  admit 
that  he  was  just  as  wise  as  when  he  started  concerning  the  object  of 
his  search. 

After  this  futile  round  Piscator  set  forth  blindly,  and  the  record 
of  his  wanderings  is  a  di£5cult  one  to  chronicle.  Names  seemed  to  have 
little  meaning  for  him  after  the  first  shock  of  Peqnaunemenapsakasas- 
sanagnog,  but  he  retained  a  few  in  his  memory  without  knowing  where 
they  were;  he  went  wherever  the  day's  fancy  dictated,  thinking  this 
as  good  a  plan  as  any.  From  Nollsemic  and  Pemadumcook  he  jour- 
neyed to  Umquoleus;  then  across  country  to  Matagamon,  Telos,  and 
Caucomyomoc ;  here  he  struck  a  railroad  again  and  turned  south  past 
Chesuncook  and  Nahmakanta  to  Moosehead  and  civilization.  Another 
stretch  past  Carritunk,  past  Bingham,  and  past  Norridgewock  brought 
him  to  Belgrade.  He  remembered  Belgrade.  First  of  all,  the  bass 
fishing  that  year  was  not  of  a  sort  to  be  forgotten ;  and  then  there  was 
a  Girl  there. 

IV. 

Pbobablt  there  were  girls  at  some  of  the  other  places — a  man  can- 
not escape  from  them  nowadays  even  in  the  wilderness,  not  even  if  he 
wished  (which  Heaven  forbid!).  But  Piscator's  mind  was  already  so 
full  of  femininity  that  these  maidens,  charming  though  they  doubtless 
were,  made  no  definite  impression  upon  him  save  that  of  disappoint- 
ment. He  was  looking  for  another,  when  it  came  to  that.  But  Miss 
Davies  appealed  to  a  different  side.  She  was  not  an  abnormality,  like 
the  woman  he  had  run  across  in  the  wilds  of  the  AUagash  region, 
camping  out  with  a  pair  of  guides  as  attendants,  whose  only  evidences 
of  sex  were  a  short  skirt  and  a  tendency  to  boast  of  having  done  things 
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a  woman  is^  very  properly,  supposed  not  to  do;  indeed,  she  was  not 
like  any  woman  he  had  known.  He  set  it  down  partly  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  English,  or  Canadian,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Whatever 
the  cause,  however,  the  fact  was  plain  that  she  was  a  true  sportsman — 
and  that  is  an  incarnation  seldom  assumed  by  protean  woman. 

His  attention  was  first  attracted  as  he  was  casting  at  sunrise  the 
morning  he  arrived  by  noticing  her  starting  out  alone  in  a  canoe.  He 
had  ideas  himself  concerning  guides,  and  never  took  one  when  he  could 
help  it,  so  this  evidence  of  independence  appealed  to  him.  She  made 
no  parade  about  it;  she  simply  allowed  the  members  of  her  party — a 
sister  and  a  brother-in-law,  he  fancied — to  go  their  own  way,  while  she 
went  hers — ^apparently  from  very  love  of  the  sport  and  of  doing  every- 
thing for  herself.  He  had  a  theory  that  a  woman,  like  a  Frenchman, 
never  really  enjoyed  doing  anything  alone;  and,  possessing  a  solitary 
tendency  in  his  own  temperament,  his  curiosity  and  sympathy  alike 
were  piqued  at  this  apparent  contradiction.  That  evening,  when  he 
returned  to  the  hotel,  he  found  she  had  caught  twice  as  many  fish  as 
himself — and  he  thought  about  her  a  good  deal. 

He  went  out  early  again  next  morning,  deciding  to  have  another 
try  before  his  train  left.  When  he  reached  the  little  wharf  he  found 
Miss  Davies  there,  pulling  at  her  canoe  in  order  to  empty  out  the  water. 
Coming  from  south  of  Mason^s  and  Dixon's  line,  Piscator  could  not 
stand  by  and  see  this.  She  allowed  him  to  do  the  work  for  her  quite 
naturally,  with  no  protest  or  self -consciousness,  and  presently  paddled 
oflf  with  a  matter-of-fact  ^^  thank  you"  that  closed  the  incident. 

Piscator  rowed  away  in  the  opposite  direction  and  soon  forgot  her 
in  the  absorption  of  fishing.  There  was  rather  a  brisk  northwest  breeze, 
which  kicked  up  a  choppy  head  sea  and  made  it  difficult  to  handle  the 
boat  and  cast.  After  fighting  against  this  for  some  time  and  raising 
nothing  in  a  dozen  likely  coves  where  he  had  struck  fish  right  along 
the  day  before,  he  rowed  across  the  lake  and  drifted  down  the  opposite 
shore.  It  was  much  easier  here,  but  the  bass  seemed  to  be  off  their 
feed,  and  for  two  hours  his  hard  work  failed  of  any  result.  He  dis- 
carded his  fiies  and  cast  a  spoon ;  then  he  caught  a  frog  and  skittered 
him  among  the  weeds;  a  couple  of  live  minnows  were  used  up  next; 
and,  everything  proving  of  no  avail,  he  was  contemplating  the  humil- 
iating alternative  of  still-fishing  in  the  deep  water,  when  he  rounded  a 
long,  wooded  point  and  came  upon  Miss  Davies. 

^^  Well,  any  luck?*'  she  asked  in  a  business-like  way. 

^^Not  arise.'* 

*'  Where  have  you  been  ?** 

"  I  started  up  the  other  shore,"  explained  Piscator  carefully,  "  but 
the  wind  was  so  strong  there  that  I  crossed  and  came  down.  Have 
you  struck  anything?" 
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"  No,  I  haven% — ^the  first  time  since  I've  been  here,"  said  the  girl. 
"Bat  we're  not  in  the  right  place  for  to-day.  Beyond  the  island  there 
there's  a  stretch  of  shallow  water  with  sandbanks,  and  I  think  you'd 
hare  more  chance." 

**  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Piscator,  looking  down  the  lake  and 
picking  up  his  oars. 

"I  was  thinking  of  trying  it  myself,"  continued  the  girl.  *'If 
you  want  to  come,  I'll  show  you." 

He  would  have  been  embarrassed  at  this  with  anybody  else,  but 
there  was  nothing  personal  whatever  in  her  attitude.  She  was  interested 
in  the  problem  of  finding  bass ;  she  accepted  as  obvious  the  fact  that  she 
bQew  more  about  the  place  than  he  did ;  and  she  was  perfectly  willing 
to  initiate  him — that  was  aU  there  was  to  it.  He  rowed  along  beside 
her  thinking  this  over  and  admiring  the  ease  with  which  she  handled 
the  paddle.  He  was  surprised  to  find  himself  more  interested  in  her 
evident  ddiermination  not  to  be  outwitted  by  the  fish  than  he  was  in 
the  sport  itself.  This  seemed  so  ludicrously  unnatural  that  he  involun- 
tarily braced  up  and  pulled  harder  at  the  oars.  She  kept  pace  without 
difficulty,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  past  the  island  and  drifting 
along  beside  a  stretch  of  rushes  beyond. 

Miss  Davies  began  to  cast  a  small  spoon  towards  shore,  handling 
her  four-ounce  lancewood  rod  with  entire  ease  and  command.  Pises- 
tor's  boat  was  on  the  outside,  slightly  behind  the  canoe,  making  it 
awkward  for  him  to  cast.    She  noticed  this  in  a  moment. 

"Why  don't  you  fish?"  she  demanded. 

"  I  will,  presently.    Let's  see  if  you  can  raise  one  first." 

"No— that  isn't  right  at  all." 

He  thought  she  glanced  at  the  other  end  of  the  canoe,  and  this 
emboldened  him. 

"Better  combine  forces  and  let  me  row  you  along  here,"  said  he. 
"We  can  manage  it  better  that  way." 

He  never  knew  what  answer  she  was  about  to  make,  for  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  great  wallop  in  the  water  near  the  rushes,  and 
with  an  exclamation  the  girl  threw  the  tip  of  the  little  rod  far  back 
behind  her. 

"  You've  got  him,"  cried  Piscator, — "  a  grandfather !" 

Up  into  the  air  came  a  five-pound  small-mouth,  shaking  his  head 
Uke  a  terrier  with  a  rat.  The  hook  held  tight  and  the  girl  expertly 
canted  him  over.  She  sat  up  straight,  her  eyes  shining,  her  teeth 
clinched,  and  gave  the  big  fish  the  strain  of  the  rod,  while  with  the  left 
hand  she  stripped  the  line  or  released  it  in  accord  with  his  rushes. 
He  leaped  again,  and  the  reel  screeched  as  he  dashed  about  hither 
and  thither.  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  Miss  Davies  half  turned 
her  head. 

Vol.  UCDL-A 
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"  He's  too  big  for  me/'  said  she.    *'  I  wish  you'd  take  the  rod." 

'^  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  declared  Piscator.  "  Go  ahead : 
he's  a  record-breaker  and  you're  handling  him  like  a  professional." 

''  I  wouldn't  let  you  ordinarily,"  she  replied  coolly,  "  but  I  hit  my 
side  with  the  reel  when  I  struck  him  and  it  tires  me." 

''What — ^are  you  hurt?"  asked  Piscator  anxiously. 

''It's  nothing  at  all,"  she  answered  with  some  impatience.  "I 
merely  bruised  a  muscle  slightly  and  it  isn't  comfortable  to  fight  such 
a  lively  fish.    Please  take  it :  I  don't  want  to  lose  him." 

Piscator  pulled  his  boat  up  alongside,  between  her  and  the  fish, 
and  she  passed  the  rod  over  to  him.  As  he  grasped  the  stripped  line 
above  where  she  held  it  the  fish  gave  a  jerk  and  his  hand  touched  hers; 
but  she  paid  no  attention  to  this,  and  carefully  freed  the  loose  line 
which  was  coiled  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  He  had  barely  begun 
to  put  a  strain  on  when  the  bass  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to  seek 
deep  water  and  darted  straight  at  the  boat.  It  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  line  around  the  bow,  since  the  canoe  was  in  the  way.  Piscator 
jumped  to  his  feet,  stepped  hastily  over  the  middle  seat,  and  swung  the 
tip  of  the  doubled-up  rod  out  beyond  the  stem,  while  the  big  fish 
passed  underneath  at  railroad  speed.  He  was  just  congratulating  him- 
self upon  the  success  of  this  difScult  manocnivre  when,  taking  another 
step  to  get  straight,  his  left  foot  was  tripped  by  a  coil  of  the  loose 
line;  he  bent  quickly  and  pushed  it  free,  but  in  doing  so  lost  his 
balance,  stumbled  against  the  stem  seat,  and  sat  down  hepvily  on  the 
thwart, — ^with  the  natural  result  of  tumbling  backward  overboard. 

He  was  always  proud  to  remember  that  he  kept  his  wits  at  this 

drying  moment.    As  he  settled  down  into  the  water,  he  threw  the  tip  of 

the  rod  around  sideways;  before  he  knew  what  was  happening,  he  was 

standing  on  the  bottom  up  to  his  shoulders,  with  Miss  Davies  gripping 

his  collar  from  the  canoe. 

"  I'm  all  right,"  he  gasped,  spluttering  and  much  ashamed  of  him- 
self.   "  It's  not  over  my  head." 

She  let  go  immediately.  "  I  think,"  said  she  in  a  voice  which  shook 
a  little,  in  spite  of  herself,  "  you've  still  got  the  fish." 

This  was  too  much  for  Piscator.  He  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter, 
which  brought  a  faint  color  to  her  cheeks. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  presently,  "  but  it  was  too  much — ^by 
Jove !  he  t9  on  there  yet ;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  big  bass, 
apparently  disheartened  by  such  disregard  of  the  rules  of  war,  was 
floundering  in  Miss  Davies's  net. 

"Well,"  said  Piscator  a  little  later,  standing  on  shore  while  hig^^ 
clothes  made  a  miniature  lake  at  his  feet,  and  holding  up  the  bass  on 
a  pocket  scales,  "  you're  high  hook  for  this  season." 

"  //'  repeated  Miss  Davies  scomfuUy.    "  It's  your  fish,  not  mine.'* 
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'^  Nonsense !  You  hooked  him  and  you  could  have  landed  him  just 
fte  wen  as  not/' 

"  What  I  could  have  done  is  not  the  point/'  she  retorted.  **  You 
did  land  him^  and  he  belongs  to  you/' 

He  laughed.  *^  We'll  form  a  partnership  to  take  him  over — '  The 
Indomitable  Bass  Company^  Limited/  Do  you  feel  like  a  champion — 
or  half  a  champion?" 

"I  feel  you're  going  to  catch  your  death  of  cold  unless  you  go 
straight  home/' 

^I  think  I  will  retire  temporarily  from  active  work  in  the  con- 
cern," said  Piscator,  dropping  the  fish  into  the  canoe. 

She  made  no  reply,  so  he  bailed  out  the  boat  in  rather  an  awkward 
dienoe  and  rowed  rapidly  back  to  the  wharf,  watching  Miss  Davies, 
vho  was  casting  in  a  somewhat  desidtory  fashion.  As  he  climbed  the 
hill  to  the  hotel  he  looked  back  and  saw  her  paddling  in. 

Piscator  sneaked  up  to  his  room,  got  into  dry  clothes,  and  came 
down  to  breakfast  feeling  distinctly  exhilarated.  Everybody  was  talk- 
ing of  Miss  Daviee's  monster  fish,  but  he  heard  no  mention  of  his  own 
exploit  He  was  relieved  at  this,  yet  it  made  him  somewhat  thought- 
ful. After  finishing  the  meal  he  sat  down  to  write  a  hurried  note  to 
his  partner  in  New  York,  who  would  probably  think  he  was  crazy,  for 
he  was  again  lengthening  his  trip  by  two  weeks.  He  added  a  request 
to  have  some  money  sent  him  at  Belgrade.  **  I  may  be  here  a  few 
days  longeer/'  the  letter  ran.  ^' Since  landing  a  five-pounder  before 
breakfast  I  hate  to  leave.    But  I  shall  move  on  again  soon." 

At  the  dock  he  saw  Miss  Davies's  canoe  still  beached.  He  sat  down 
deliberately  and  lit  a  pipe.  Before  it  was  finished  she  appeared  over 
ttie  hill.  He  had  transferred  her  belongings  to  his  boat,  and  now  with- 
out a  word  he  held  it  ready.  She  stepped  in  as  if  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  took  his  seat  facing  her,  and  they  rowed  away. 

The  next  day  was  a  repetition  of  this,  and  the  next.  There  was  no 
arrangement  between  them:  they  seemed  to  understand  each  other 
without  speaking,  and  each  tacitly  accepted  the  fact  that  they  were  to 
spend  the  days  together.  They  did  not  talk  much, — she  would  sit  for 
an  hour  without  saying  anything;  but  while  they  fished  assiduously 
and  most  of  the  conversation  was  on  this  subject,  there  was  something, 
a  sense  of  companionship,  which  was  no  less  plain  and  was  more  subtly 
attractive  for  being  unexpressed. 

About  the  fourth  day  she  and  her  party  left  for  Maranacook.  Pis- 
cator went  down  to  the  station  with  her,  sorely  perturbed  in  mind. 
)Sm  Bavies  had  not  by  word  or  look  intimated  that  she  expected  him 
to  follow ;  but  he  could  not  determine  whether  his  concern  was  because 
he  knew  she  did  expect  it  and  wasn't  sure  if  he  wanted  to,  or  because 
he  wanted  to  and  wasn't  sure  if  she  would  be  willing. 
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They  stood  together  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  local. 

''Don^t  fall  overboard  in  a  deep  spot/'  said  Miss  Davies  suddenly. 

Piscator  looked  at  her.  "It  is  a  risk/*  said  he  slowly,  "without 
having  you  near  by/' 

"  Ethel,  Ethel/'  called  the  married  sister  to  Miss  Davies.  "  Stand 
back  farther.    Here  comes  the  express." 

Looking  up,  they  saw  the  train  shoot  around  the  curve  and  speed 
towards  the  station.  They  stepped  back  to  the  wall,  and  the  engine 
with  its  long  line  of  coaches  and  sleeping-cars  roared  past  in  a  horizon- 
tal vortex  of  smoke  and  cinders. 

"  What  I've  been  trying  to  figure  out,"  said  Piscator  in  the  girl's 
ear,  "  is  whether  it  would  be  more  dangerous ^" 

He  broke  off  short  and  repressed  an  ejaculation,  staring  hard  at 
the  "  Eleusis"  as  it  rolled  by. 

The  girl  made  no  comment  on  his  abruptness.  "  Here's  our  train," 
said  she.    "  Good-by." 

"  Gk)od-by,"  said  Piscator  awkwardly.  He  helped  them  on  and  stood 
on  the  platform  as  the  train  pulled  out.  Miss  Davies  looked  back  from 
the  window,  but  he  could  not  read  her  expression. 

He  waited  for  an  instant,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  to  the 
ticket  office. 

"  Where  does  that  express  stop  first  ?" 

"  Number  twenty-three  ?" 

"  The  one  that  just  went  down ;  I  don't  know  the  number." 

"  First  stop  is  Portland." 

"  Portland,  eh  ?  Give  me  a  ticket  there.  How  soon  can  I  get  to 
Portland  now?" 

"  Twenty-two  minutes." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  had  notified  the  hotel  people  by  telephone 
that  the  amount  of  his  bill  would  be  deposited  with  the  ticket  agent, 
they  had  agreed  to  forward  his  trunk  and  baggage  to  Boston  next  day, 
and  his  quest  had  begun  again. 

This  time  it  was  more  exciting  than  ever  before, — for  he  had  seen 
the  Peri's  face  in  the  window  of  the  ^^  Eleusis."  Whether  she  had  rec- 
ognized him  or  not  he  could  not  tell." 

V. 

The  train  stopped  ten  minutes  at  Portland.  Piscator  jumped  off 
before  it  came  to  a  standstill  and  rushed  up  to  the  gatekeeper. 

^^  Were  you  here  when  twenty-three  came  in  ?"  he  asked. 

''Sure,"  responded  that  functionary  wonderingly. 

Piscator  pressed  a  couple  of  cigars  into  his  hand.  *'I  want  to 
know  if  you  noticed  a  lady  with  yellow  hair  and  a  stout  gentleman." 

''  Stylish-looking  girl  who  looked  as  if  she  owned  the  town?" 
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^Yes,  I  guess  so.  With  an  dderly  man  with  a  gray  mastache  and 
rather  a  red  face/' 

"  Well,  now,  you're  in  luck,'*  said  the  man  familiarly.    "  They  went 
down  there  to  the  restaurant :  I  didn't  lose  sight  of  Aer  till  I  had  to." 
Piscator  made  his  way  to  the  dining-room. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady  cashier  just  a  trifle  snappishly.  "  Had  on  a 
hat  with  a  white  feather?  Tes,  they  was  here,  I  should  think  they 
was.  Thought  we  was  going  to  have  a  famine  and  drought  before  they 
was  through.  They  ain't  b^n  gone  three  minutes;  turned  down  Main 
Street,  they  did." 

Piscator  went  out  into  the  street  on  a  run.  There  were  but  few 
people  in  sight,  and  he  had  not  gone  three  blocks  when  he  saw  two 
figures  that  made  his  heart  leap  for  an  instant.  The  lady  had  a  hat 
with  a  white  feather  above  a  pile  of  yellow  hair,  and  was  rather  taller 
than  her  male  companion. 

He  quickened  his  pace;  but  as  he  drew  nearer  he  began  to  feel  a 
trifle  uneasy.  When  he  was  half  a  block  away  the  pair  turned  and 
walked  back  towards  him.  The  chemical  looking  blonde  gave  a  loud 
laugh  at  some  sally  of  the  little  Jew  beside  her,  and  Piscator  passed 
them  with  his  head  in  a  whirl  and  his  cheeks  flushing  red.  The  humor 
of  the  thing  did  not  appeal  to  him  for  a  block  and  a  half :  then  he 
remembered  the  guard's  expression  and  thought  of  the  Peri's  aristo- 
cratic proflle.    He  laughed  aloud. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  a  voice  behind  him,  "  that  you're  in  a  mighty 
good-humor  for  a  feller  as  isn't  fishing." 

He  turned  to  see  the  honest  face  of  his  old  guide,  Jim,  who  seized 
his  hand  in  a  bear-like  paw  and  gripped  it  hard.  **  Been  a-chasing 
you  a  full  block,"  said  Jim.  "  My  lord,  you  do  mosey  when  you  git 
started !  Now  you're  going  to  jump  right  into  that  buggy  with  me  and 
drive  out  where  111  show  you  some  fishing  as  is  fishing." 

Piscator  tried  to  protest,  but  the  old  fellow  cut  him  short. 

" Now,  see  here,"  said  he,  *^  did  I  used  to  know  what  you  liked?" 

Piscator  had  to  admit  it. 

*^Waal,  I  ain't  forgot  your  likes  or  liquors,"  and  Jim  rumbled 
away  in  the  depths  of  his  chest.  The  old  man's  heart  was  so  set  on  the 
expedition  that  Piscator  could  not  bear  to  disappoint  him;  moreover, 
the  Peri  had  escaped  him  again,  so  what  did  it  matter,  anyhow? 

That  night  he  fell  asleep  in  Jim's  camp  on  the  wooded  shore  of  a 
lonely  lake  only  twenty  miles  from  the  city,  but  as  yet  almost  untouched 
by  the  tourist  or  summer  visitor. 

'*  There's  one  or  two  farmhouses  over  yonder  that  takes  boarders 
this  year,"  explained  Jim,  '^  and  some  rich  folks  from  Boston  has  put 
up  a  real  picture  house  beyond  Wildcat  Creek;  but  if  you  want  to 
take  a  swim  in  the  morning,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  company.    And 
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as  for  fish — well,  there's  a  rack  full  of  rods,  and  ITl  show  you  some 
fish.^' 

Piscator  woke  at  daybreak  and,  without  disturbing  Jim,  went  out 
for  the  suggested  swim.  The  tonic  effects  of  this  and  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful,  still  lake  made  him  decide  to  surprise  the  old  man.  Picking 
out  a  rod  and  a  fly-book,  he  stepped  into  a  canoe  and  paddled  slowly 
out  into  the  gray  morning  light. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  fish  for  some  time,  but  went  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  lake,  enjoying  the  freshness  and  the  sight  of  the  clean,  pebbly 
beaches,  from  which  the  white  stems  and  pale-green  leaves  of  the  young 
birch-trees  shaded  off  into  the  deep  greens  and  rusty  browns  of  the 
tall  spruces  that  overtopped  everything  else.  Crossing  to  the  opposite 
shore,  he  saw  off  to  the  left  one  of  the  farmhouses  Jim  had  spoken  of. 

*^That  arm  must  lead  to  his  famous  Little  Basin,^*  thought  he, 
paddling  towards  an  opening  in  the  trees  ahead.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  had  passed  through  the  narrow  outlet  and  his  canoe  shot  into  a 
round  pool  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  across,  formed  by  a  curving 
promontory.  It  was  land-locked  save  at  the  place  he  had  entered, 
where  a  stream  not  fifteen  feet  wide  joined  it  with  the  main  lake.  The 
shores  sloped  gently  up  on  each  side,  thickly  lined  with  evergreens 
and  hard  wood;  the  Little  Basin  lay  placid  in  the  growing  morning 
light,  its  dark  water  refiecting  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  a  thing  set  apart, 
unique,  perfect. 

His  angler's  instinct  presently  asserted  itself.  Eigging  up  a  red 
ibis  and  a  Parmacheene  belle,  he  began  to  cast  ahead  as  the  canoe 
drifted  noiselessly  along  the  shore.  Hardly  had  the  files  touched  the 
water  when  there  was  a  plop  and  a  splash  and  a  sudden  strain  on  the 
rod.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  scooping  a  game  two-pound  black  bass 
out  of  the  water. 

He  had  not  gone  fifty  feet  after  landing  this  fish  when  he  was  fast 
again,  this  time  to  a  pair  who  gave  him  a  merry  fight  before  they  suc- 
cumbed. So  it  went  for  over  an  hour,  the  "  hottest  corner"  of  bass  he 
ever  remembered,  and  when  the  Little  Basin  was  finally  so  stirred  up 
that  the  fish  would  no  longer  rise,  he  had  thirteen  to  his  credit,  besides 
half  a  dozen  "  strikes"  that  came  to  naught. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  over  the  straggling  trees  on  the  eastern 
hill  when  he  gave  over  and  paddled  towards  the  outlet,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Eounding  a  clump  of  bushes,  he  saw  a  figure  standing  in  the  path 
he  had  noticed  on  shore  just  beyond  the  opening.  Some  instinct  made 
him  paddle  softly  forward. 

The  Peri  gave  a  little  scream  and  looked  around  apprehensively  as 
the  level  sun  threw  the  shadow  of  a  man  across  the  path  in  front  of  her. 
She  gazed  at  him  incredulously,  as  if  not  trusting  her  eyes. 
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"I'm  going  to  pinch  myself/^  said  she  gravely. 

"  Didn^t  you  know  I  would  come  ?*'  asked  Piscator. 

"That  sounds  like  him/*  said  the  Peri  to  the  pine-tree.  "  He  was 
alvajB  a  great  hand  at  pretending.  But^  of  course^  it  ian^t  really  he. 
How  could  he  get  here?** 

Piscator  jumped  ashore  and  strode  up  the  bank.  **  What  difference 
does  it  make  how  I  got  here?**  he  asked.  "  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
past**  (He  had  rather  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  this^  but  he  cared  too 
mnch  to  take  any  chances  now.)  *^  I  care  for  nothing  in  the  world  ex- 
cept—the present.** 

"And  now/*  said  the  Peri  some  minutes  later,  deftly  rearranging 
her  Tam-o'-Shanter  cap,  "  I*m  waiting  to  hear  who  that  was  with  you 
on  the  Belgrade  platform.** 

A   MAINE  ROAD 

BY  GERTRUDE  BUCK 

A  GLINT  of  birches  in  the  dusky  pines, 
The  sudden  scent  of  balsam  and  sweet  fern, 
^     Long,  starry  plumes  of  wild  blackberry  vines, 
A  flash  of  ocean  at  the  roadway*s  turn. 


BEAUTY  IN   EXILE 

BY   ARTHUR   CHAMBERLAIN 

THE  great,  glad  times  of  art  and  song  are  dead.'* 
So  those  who  know  have  echoed  in  our  ears : 
*'  Men  worship  gold;  the  unimpassioned  years 
Are  filled  with  little  aims ;  the  need  of  bread 
Couples  with  sordid  greed ;  and  Beauty,  fled. 
No  longer  in  our  daily  round  appears. 
Men  cling  to  lesser  hopes,  hold  baser  fears 
Than  those  that  stirred  the  souls  whom  Beauty  led.** 

So  be  it !    Those  who  worship  at  Her  shrine, 
Thougli  scant  the  sacrifice  and  low  the  flame. 
May  serve  Her  still  in  humble  ministries; 
So  that,  when  once  again  in  might  divine 
She  comes  unto  Her  own  with  wide  acclaim : 
'^  Faithful  in  exile,**  She  shall  say,  "  were  these.** 


JACKY 

By  ^gnes  Louise  Provost 

FOR  the  first  time  in  many  moons  Jacky  was  not  in  the  guard- 
house nor  on  his  way  there.  Jacky  was  so  frequently  in  the 
guard-house  that  it  was  a  cause  for  regimental  comment  when  he 
was  not. 

As  a  Sioux  gentleman  of  distinguished  lineage  and  sanguine 
achievements  in  battle,  Jacky  bore  the  title  of  Red  Buffalo.  On  the 
rolls  of  his  regiment  he  was  also  entered  as  John  Williams,  private, 
Troop  C,  Fifty-Ninth  Regiment.  For  common,  every-day  use,  they 
dubbed  him  Jacky. 

This  morning  he  shambled  across  the  parade  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  already  scorching  heat.  He  was  very  ugly  and  gaunt  and  surly 
looking,  and  his  uniform  fit  him  as  though  it  had  been  shot  at  him  and 
had  landed  by  a  lucky  chance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  majestic  dignity 
of  the  noble  savage,  Jacky  was  a  depressing  disappointment.  As  a 
representative  unit  of  the  United  States  army,  he  was  a  cause  for  tears. 
Be  it  said  with  all  charity,  Jacky  on  a  reservation  was  bad  enough,  but 
Jacky  in  the  garrison  was  a  hopeless,  worthless,  utterly  incorrigible 
nuisance. 

'*  There  comes  that  confounded  Indian,**  growled  Ewalds,  the  sur- 
geon, who  was  sprawled  comfortably  on  Colonel  Paxton's  veranda 
smoking  a  huge  cigar  and  swearing  in  a  rumbling  monotone  at  the  heat. 
It  was  a  bad  morning  indeed  which  did  not  find  Paxton  and  Ewalds 
hobnobbing  over  their  cigars. 

*'  I  suppose  he's  coming  to  see  me,'*  responded  Paxton  in  a  drowsily 
contented  tone.  '^  Jacky*s  term  of  service  has  expired,  you  know,  and 
as  his  character  was  not  considered  sufficiently  glittering  for  reenlist- 
ment,  he  leaves  us  to-day  with  that  wiry  little  cayuse  of  his.  1*11  see 
that  he  leaves  sober,  anyway.  He  won't  be  within  gunshot  of  whiskey 
before  night,  and  he  won't  take  any  out  from  here  with  him  if  I  can 
help  it.** 

Ewalds  surveyed  the  unprepossessing  Jacky  with  critical  eye. 

*^  I  don't  believe  Jacky  knows  what  to  make  of  himself  when  he  is 
sober.  He  must  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  us.  This  weather  is  enough  to 
kill  a  buzzard,  and  no  one  but  a  whiskey-preserved  Indian  would  think 
of  starting  across  these  Qod-f  orsaken  plains  in  the  middle  of  the  morn- 
ing.   Gad,  I'm  glad  we*re  not  on  the  march,  although  it  would  be  just 
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like  those  wrong-headed  Apaches  to  start  out  on  a  frolic  at  a  time  like 
thk  Thej^ve  been  restless  for  a  month." 

Ewalds  mopped  his  forehead  and  then  grinned  slowly.  The  vision 
of  Jadcy  sizzling  under  that  scorching  sun  afforded  him  deep  satisfac- 
tion.  He  did  not  like  Jacky. 

^The  Sioux  gentleman  wants  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell^ 
Colonel.    Shall  I  turn  my  back?"' 

Jacky  paused  at  the  veranda  steps  and  saluted  with  a  bad  grace. 
He  considered  these  everlasting  military  salutes  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  Sioux  warrior  whose  fathers  had  been  mighty  chieftains^  and  had 
made  the  great  Southwest  so  exceedingly  uncomfortable  for  the  white 
settlers.  To  be  sure,  he  was  out  of  the  service  now,  but  that  reluctant 
salute  was  a  habit  which  could  not  quickly  be  shaken  off. 

He  felt  quite  sulky  about  leaving  too.  He  liked  the  power  and  im- 
portance attached  to  the  military  post,  and  the  uniform  with  its  glitter- 
ing buttons.  Even  the  guard-house  was  not  so  bad  a  place  in  which  to 
pass  the  night,  and  in  the  service  he  at  least  got  an  occasional  taste  of 
fighting.  Next  to  whiskey,  there  was  nothing  on  earth  so  dear  to 
Jacky's  heathen  soul  as  a  hard  battle. 

Colonel  Paxton  took  him  into  the  cottage.  Ewalds  could  hear  the 
Colonel^s  rumbling  tones,  trying  to  impress  a  wholesome  tonic  of  lecture 
on  the  incorrigible  who  was  leaving.  He  could  imagine  the  unmoved 
Btolidity  with  which  it  was  received,  and  he  grinned  again. 

Paxton  came  out  looking  warm  and  irritated,  but  there  was  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction  in  his  eye  as  he  watched  Jacky  shuffling  sulkily  off. 

*^  I  think  IVe  fixed  him  to  go  straight,  anjrway,"  he  remarked  grimly. 
"  He  tried  to  work  a  little  trick  on  me  to  get  some  whiskey,  but  it  didn't 
prosper.*' 

'^  Exit  Jacky,  the  biggest  nuisance  on  legs,**  said  Ewalds  solenmly. 
*^  He  has  cluttered  up  the  guard-house  nine-tenths  of  his  time,  and  been 
a  demoralizing  influence  from  the  time  he  came  imtil  this  minute.  May 
he  break  his  neck  before  nightfall  !** 

Across  the  glaring  stretch  of  plains  a  horseman  in  uniform  was  pro- 
gressing at  a  steady  gait.  The  sand  burned  beneath  the  animal's  feet ; 
he  hung  his  head  disconsolately  and  panted  in  the  intense  heat.  Quiv- 
ering heat-waves  danced  over  the  sand;  the  air  seemed  one  blinding 
sheet  of  still  flame.  Even  the  tough  mesquit  appeared  to  shrivel  visibly 
in  the  scorching  atmosphere. 

The  man  in  the  saddle  merely  kept  his  hat  well  over  his  eyes  and 
stared  ahead  of  him,  apparently  unmindful  of  personal  discomfort  or 
of  his  bravely  struggling  horse.  Only  two  facts  presented  themselves 
to  his  sub-consciousness,  one  that  he  was  very  thirsty,  and  the  other 
that  drink  was  still  several  hours  off. 
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In  the  distance  a  black  speck  came  into  view.  The  horseman's  eyes 
came  to  life  from  their  corpse-like  dulness  and  watched  it  intently. 
The  speck  became  a  blot,  and  resolved  itself  slowly  into  a  horse  and 
rider  stretching  every  nerve  for  haste.  Something  must  be  desperately 
wrong,  or  no  man  and  beast  would  have  struggled  over  the  scorching 
plain  at  such  a  pace  that  day. 

The  soldier's  narrowing  eyes  saw  the  horse  lurch  and  stagger, 
stumble  and  rise  again,  fall — and  lie  there.  The  rider  bent  over  his 
beast,  as  though  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  beyond  further  exertions, 
and  then  hurried  ahead  on  foot.  Prom  out  of  the  brazen  sky  over  by  the 
low  hills  on  the  south  a  dark  blot  appeared,  and  a  buzzard  circled  lazily 
overhead  and  hovered  there. 

The  man  hurried  on.  Once  he  tripped  over  a  mesquit  and  fell 
heavily,  but  picked  himself  up  again  and  strode  ahead,  waving  his  hat 
eagerly  at  the  cavalryman.  Thank  Qod  for  that  blue  uniform,  so  near 
him  now! 

"  Uprising ! — ^Taches  1"  he  gasped  thickly,  reeling  against  the  sad- 
dle. ''  Gray  Coyote's  out,  damn  him !  My  God  1  I  came  home  to  find 
my  wife  and  boys  dead  across  my  own  door-sill.  And  my  little  girl 
can't  be  found.  They've  taken  her  prisoner,  the  devils!  Oh,  the 
devils!" 

He  looked  up,  breathing  like  a  winded  animal,  and  saw  the  gaunt 
coppery  face  staring  down  at  him  with  glittering  eyes.  Screaming  out 
a  curse,  he  jerked  back  and  stumbled  on  again  towards  the  distant  post, 
where  lay  not  only  protection,  but  revenge. 

The  big  cavalryman  crouched  low  over  his  horse  for  a  moment,  and 
rose  with  a  yell  which  made  the  other  man  look  hastily  back. 

The  startled  animal  plunged  forward,  swerving  sharply  from  its 
course.  A  blue  coat,  part  of  a  uniform,  flew  through  the  air  and  lay  on 
the  burning  sand.  The  man  looking  back  saw  a  shouting,  furious  savage 
spurring  his  horse  towards  the  south.  Private  John  Williams  was  a  man 
of  the  past.    This  was  Bed  Buffalo,  the  Sioux. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  savage  skirmish  between  an  untamed 
band  of  Apaches  and  an  angry  horde  of  Sioux.  Gray  Coyote,  a  young 
buck  of  the  Apaches,  had  stolen  a  squaw  and  two  fine  horses  from  Old 
Buffalo,  a  warrior  much  esteemed  in  the  councils  of  the  Sioux.  Gray 
Coyote  merited  his  name. 

This  caused  the  quarrel.  The  battle  followed,  hot  and  furious.  The 
troops  from  the  nearest  fort  swooped  quickly  down  and  spoiled  matters 
by  their  interference,  and  both  bands  were  sent  back  in  disgrace  to  their 
reservations;  but  they  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  famous  fight  be- 
tween Gray  Coyote,  the  thief,  and  Bed  Buffalo,  the  young  son  of  Old 
Buffalo,  of  the  Sioux.    Only  it  was  never  finished. 
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Giay  Coyote  could  lie  as  craftily  as  he  could  steal.  He  kept  the 
squaw  and  the  two  horses,  and  Sed  Buffalo  carried  a  great  scar  on  his 
jaw  when  he  joined  the  Fifty-Ninth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  ten  years  later. 

At  sunset  the  air  became  more  endurable.  A  detachment  of  the 
Fifty-Ninth  trotted  briskly  out  from  the  garrison  and  forged  steadily 
ahead  towards  the  hills  on  the  south.  The  news  of  the  uprising  had 
reached  them  only  an  hour  before,  but  the  man  who  had  brought  it  was 
with  them  now,  refusing  to  eat  or  rest  until  he  had  hunted  down  the 
band  which  had  left  his  home  in  ruins. 

The  troops  moved  with  little  noise.  The  dusk  deepened,  and  the 
stars  came  out  to  light  their  way.  It  would  take  until  morning  to  reach 
the  arable  stretches  of  land  which  the  Apaches  were  ravaging,  and  then 
flieir  work  would  be  but  just  begun. 

Ewalds,  hearing  of  Jacky^s  conduct,  had  said  two  short,  angry  words, 
biting  them  off  sharply,  which  had  expressed  the  opinion  of  all.  Paxton 
had  kicked  viciously  at  a  stone  in  his  path  and  frowned. 

"Ifs  queer,  blamed  queer.  Jacky  and  Gray  Coyote  don't  love  each 
other,  Ewalds.'' 

Sunrise  brought  them  in  front  of  a  half-burned  house,  its  charred 
timbers  still  sluggishly  smoking.  Faces  grew  graver  at  the  sight  of  it, 
and  they  examined  it  hastily  and  without  comment. 

Across  the  blackened  threshold  lay  the  body  of  a  young  boy,  burned 
and  mutilated.  One  hand  was  chopped  off  and  gone.  A  man  lay  near, 
his  broken  rifle  still  clutched  in  his  hand.  On  the  sparse  grass  behind 
the  house  a  woman  and  a  little  child  lay  huddled,  face  downward, 
overtaken  in  their  flight. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  here.  The  Fifty-Ninth  resumed  its 
trot  southward,  more  rapidly  now  and  with  lowering  faces. 

"And  yet  some  fools  down  East  sit  and  drivel  about  the  Indian's 
immortal  soulT  snapped  Ewalds  to  his  assistant,  and  the  youngster's 
face  twitched  as  he  looked  backward  at  the  figures  in  the  coarse  grass. 
He  had  a  little  wife  of  his  own  at  the  post,  and  a  baby  like  that. 

Several  miles  farther  another  desolated  home  appeared.  An  empty 
house,  yard  trampled  and  torn  up  by  racing  savages  and  stolen  cattle, 
and  stiffening  human  bodies— one,  two,  three — sickening  to  look  upon, 
lying  twisted  and  doubled  as  they  had  fallen. 

The  Fifty-Ninth  pushed  ahead  faster. 

One  tidy  farm-house  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  was  still 
burning. 

"  Not  far  off  now,"  was  the  thought  that  stirred  through  the  ranks. 
Eyes  swept  the  horizon  more  carefully,  and  hands  crept  unconsciously 
nearer  their  weapons. 

Over  the  top  of  the  first  squat  hill  a  dark  face  peered  stealthily 
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through  the  imderbrnsh.  Not  so  much  as  a  wisp  of  black  hair  was 
visible  from  below.  The  watcher  dropped  nearly  flat  with  the  ground 
and  squirmed  away. 

In  a  moment  he  was  joined  by  a  second  and  a  third.  They 
whispered^  spread  out^  and  ran  swiftly  ahead  for  two  good  miles  to  a 
narrow  valley  closely  penned  between  two  thickly  grown  hills. 

A  clear  bird-call  sounded  out  across  the  hill-tops.  From  the  distant 
right  came  a  faint  answer.  A  second  later  it  was  caught  up  from 
another  direction  and  repeated  from  the  little  valley. 

The  troops  had  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  land  to  rest  and  water 
their  horses,  panting  wearily  from  the  hard  ride  and  the  intense  heat. 
They  could  not  stop  long,  for  the  foe  was  ahead  of  them  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  next  settlement.  The  distant  bird-calls  were 
drowned  out  in  the  bustle  of  dismounting. 

Back  in  the  quiet  hills  the  leaves  rustled  and  rustled,  and  the 
bushes  shook  strangely. 

The  shade  of  the  hills  was  grateful.  The  hot  troopers  sighed  as 
they  entered  it.  Their  eyes  ached  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the 
sandy  plains  and  the  long  stretch  of  rolling  land  they  had  left. 

Still  the  stealthy  rustling  on  the  hill-sides,  two  good  miles  away. 

Eiders  galloping  ahead  saw  nothing.  Why  should  they?  Here  and 
there  a  bowlder  or  bush  could  have  told  its  own  story,  but  it  was  just 
over  the  brows  of  the  hills  on  both  sides  that  the  underbrush  was  so 
strangely  alive. 

The  troops  streamed  into  the  narrow  valley. 

Little  Eawlins,  who  had  come  out  burning  for  flght,  grumbled  to 
Sergeant  Barnes  that  the  Taches  were  at  least  a  thousand  miles  away, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Fifty-Ninth  was  going  at  a  beastly  slow 
pace,  anyway. 

From  a  tangled  bush  on  the  slope  to  the  left  there  leaped  out  a  puflE 
of  white  smoke.  A  bullet  passed  little  Eawlins  with  a  sharp  "  sping  1^' 
and  flattened  itself  against  a  bowlder.  From  the  right  another  came 
hissing  down,  another,  and  another,  and  a  trooper  reeled  in  his  saddle. 

"  My  Lord,  they're  on  us !''  exclaimed  Eawlins  excitedly. 

The  hills  awakened  and  echoed  to  the  sharp  crack-crack  of  answering 
rifles.  From  out  of  a  sprawling  bush  a  dark,  naked  figure  leaped 
straight  up,  lurched  downward,  and  lay  there. 

Over  the  brows  of  the  two  hills  swarmed  a  yelling  horde.  They 
swept  in  from  the  end  of  the  little  valley,  ran  and  dodged,  fired,  and 
dodged  again  at  its  outlet. 

"  Trapped,  by  the  Lord  V 

Someone  jerked  this  out  as  he  snapped  in  a  cartridge  and  saw  a 
leaping  figure  drop  to  the  ground  in  response  to  his  shot.  Eifles  barked 
angrily,  and  again  roared  together  in  a  menacing  volume  of  sound.    The 
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troops  fought  their  way  ontward,  towards  something  more  like  shelter. 
Bullets  whizzed  down  at  them  from  above  and  from  all  aronnd,  passing 
one  with  a  spiteful  "  zip  I'^  to  leave  a  comrade  huddled  silently  on  the 
ground  or  pinned  beneath  a  fallen  horse. 

*^I  got  you  that  time/'  fiercely  snorted  Ewalds,  who  was  always  in 
the  thickest  of  every  fight.  A  coppery  figure  had  just  plunged  forward 
in  answer  to  his  shot^  and  he  felt  an  angry  satisfaction  in  it.  **  Oh^  you 
devils^  you  cursed  devils !  You've  got  us^  damn  you !  We're  half  gone 
now,  and  the  rest'U  follow." 

All  this  came  in  angry  jerks  under  his  breath  as  he  fired  and  loaded 
and  fired  again,  desperately  and  rapidly,  as  all  around  him  were  doing. 

The  troops  had  worked  their  way  slowly  up  the  hill-side,  and  were 
scattered  behind  the  insufficient  shelter  of  trees,  bushes,  and  wounded, 
qoivering  horses.  This  afforded  protection  from  the  front,  but  still  the 
scattering  fire  from  above  spit  viciously  down  upon  them.  One-half 
the  detachment  lay  dead  or  wounded  along  the  desperate  way  by  which 
they  had  come.  Wounded  horses  fied  swiftly  down  the  little  valley, 
crying  shrilly  in  pain  and  trampling  the  wounded  and  dying. 

^  We  can't  hold  out  more  than  ten  minutes  longer,  but  if  they  beat 
Its  itil  be  because  there  isn't  a  live  man  left  to  fight,"  panted  little 
Bawlins  desperately  to  the  sergeant,  and  the  sergeant  nodded,  and  a 
moment  later  stiffened  out  and  doubled  over  on  him  with  a  bullet  in  his 
chest. 

The  disorderly  horde  before  them,  screaming,  leaping,  yelling  in 
a  horrid  frenzy,  pressed  on  the  handful  of  soldiers  for  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle.    Victory  had  made  them  worse  than  demons. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  them  rose  an  ear-splitting  screech 
which  sounded  high  and  blood-curdling  above  the  noise  of  firing  and 
shouting  and  rent  the  heavens. 

"More  of  'em,"  groaned  Colonel  Paxton  to  himself,  as  with  one 
wounded  shoulder  and  the  blood  trickling  down  from  a  scalp  wound 
he  rallied  his  weakening  force. 

There  was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  firing.  Soldiers  and  Apaches 
looked  hastily  to  see  from  whom  that  sound  had  come.  A  compact, 
swarming  mass  of  Indians,  yelling,  howling,  swept  headlong  down  the 
hill-side  and  crashed  into  the  surprised  Apaches,  who  recoiled  from  the 
impetus.  At  the  head  of  the  new-comers  was  a  gaunt  savage  with  a 
scar  on  his  jaw.  He  was  naked  to  the  waist,  and  wore  a  pair  of  military 
trousers  in  Uncle  Sam's  blue. 

""Ifs  Jacky!  They're  Sioux!"  yelled  little  Bawlins  frantically, 
hobbling  recklessly  forward  towards  the  struggling,  fighting  mass,  as 
his  dazed  eyes  took  in  the  situation.    "  Whoopee !    Bully  for  Jack " 

A  heavy  blow  toppled  him  over,  and  he  lay  unconscious  under  a 
great  bush.  The  rallying  troops  hurled  themselves  forward  on  the 
straggling  chaos  q{  QioAX  and  Apaches,  now  closely  concentrated. 
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The  Apaches  were  taken  by  surprise.  Before  they  could  recover 
from  the  shock  they  were  losing  f ast,  and  doubled  and  dodged  in  search 
of  shelter.  The  Sioux  followed  them  fast  and  relentlessly  henmied 
them  in. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  Sioux  in  military  trousers  was  engaged  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  big  Apache.  The  Apache's  face  was  stream- 
ing with  blood.  He  made  a  swift  lunge  at  his  adversary,  and  the  blood 
spurted  from  a  great  wound  in  Jack/s  naked  chest.  A  snarling  yell 
broke  from  the  Sioux's  livid  lips.  A  cavalry  sabre,  stolen  from  the  post, 
leaped  up  in  the  air  and  hissed  downward,  catching  the  Apache  across 
the  face.  He  lurched  forward,  horrible  to  look  at,  and  fell,  with  the 
cavalry  sabre  deep  in  his  side. 

A  yell  rose  from  both  Apaches  and  Sioux.    The  battle  was  won. 

In  the  open-air  hospital,  in  which  Ewalds  and  his  helpers  had  their 
hands  more  than  full,  Jacky  lay  in  pompous  state,  surrounded  by  a 
constantly  shifting  group  of  soldiers  who  took  a  peep  at  him  as  they 
passed  by  on  other  errands.  He  had  a  great  many  bandages  wound  about 
him,  some  with  the  fast  ebbing  blood  already  staining  through,  and  he 
looked  very,  very  disreputable.  But  in  the  soul  of  Jacky  there  was  a 
deep  and  lasting  satisfaction. 

"  I  guess  he's  done  for,"  assented  Ewalds  in  answer  to  a  low-toned 
question  from  Colonel  Paxton.  ''  We've  fixed  him  up  as  comfortable  as 
we  could.  He  did  us  a  pretty  good  turn,  if  it  wasn't  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations." 

Paxton  thought  of  those  already  dead  and  nodded.  His  own  head 
was  bound  about  with  a  great  bandage,  which  gave  his  thoughtful  face 
a  reckless,  piratical  look.  He  frowned  a  little  as  a  rough  litter  was 
carried  past  him  bearing  Sergeant  Barnes  towards  that  spot  on  the 
right  where  the  stiflf,  quiet  ones  lay.  There  were  many  of  these.  Pax- 
ton walked  back  to  Jacky  and  stood  looking  down  at  him. 

Little  Bawlins  came  hobbling  up,  still  dazed  and  bewildered  from 
the  blow  which  had  stunned  him. 

''  They  tell  me  Jacky  killed  Gray  Coyote.  Where  is  the  old  'Pache? 
What  does  he  look  like?"  he  demanded  peremptorily,  bearing  down  on 
one  of  Ewald's  assistants. 

Jacky  opened  one  eye.    The  other  was  eclipsed  under  a  bandage. 

*'He  look  like  heap  damn  fool  now,"  huskily  observed  the  fallen 
warrior,  who  had  caught  the  pernicious  part  of  the  white  man's  language 
far  sooner  than  its  grammar.  With  these  memorable  words  upon  his 
lips  the  spirit  of  Red  Buffalo  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond  and  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,  where  no  Apache  shall  come. 

They  buried  him  with  honors,  remembering  that  it  was  through  him 
that  they  too  were  not  numbered  with  those  silent  ones. 
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A  delegation  of  Sioux,  pacified  now  and  well  content  with  the  result 
of  their  uprising,  stood  solemnly  by  as  the  last  salute  from  living  soldier 
to  dead  comrade  rolled  heavily  forth  across  the  silent  plains,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  much  impressed  by  the  ceremony. 

Thus  died  Bed  Buffalo,  the  Sioux,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  his  name  and  deeds  are  passed  from  father  to  son  in  the  history  of 
his  tribe. 

And  the  guard-house  missed  him  sorely. 


THE  CANON  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 

END  of  the  path,  of  the  long  wood,  of  the  gloom — 
End  of  my  weariness  I 
My  body  sings  with  my  soul,  my  soul  flies  straight. 
As  a  glad  bird  out  of  a  darkened  room. 
Into  this  silent,  generous,  golden  place. 
There,  in  the  sun,  to  assume 
The  early  innocent  state  i 

It  wore,  methinks,  before 
It  ever  looked  the  stem  world  in  the  face. 

No  Baphael  spread 

The  fair,  perpetual  morning  of  this  color. 

The  depths  and  distances. 

The  shadows  and  the  lights, 

The  glory  and  the  dream, 

Bose  from  no  Angelo's  laborious  chisel. 

Following  one  quiet,  potent  will. 
The  snows  of  winter  and  the  suns  of  June, 
The  river  and  the  winds. 
Moving  in  harmony  and  without  haste 
On  their  appointed  way. 
Wrought  out  the  shining  wonder. 

Oh,  One  hath  been  here  from  whom  man  must  learn ! 

He  set  the  splendid  pledge 
And  bade  us  read  the  glory  out  of  it. 

All  day  I  sit. 
Content  with  being  at  the  cliff's  bright  edge, 

Desiring  no  return. 


THE  VANDERDONCK  SAND- 
BANK 

By  Rdith  Robinson 

Author  of  ''A  Mock  Caliph  and  His  Wife'' 


IN  the  mindfl  of  certain  of  its  inhabitants,  Schenebec  was  divided  into 
three  sections — ^the  United  Electric  Works,  College  Hill,  and  the 
Cemetery,  in  the  inverse  importance  of  their  enumeration.  It  was 
surprising  to  note  how  often  Fate  had  chosen  to  make  conspicuous  an 
insignificant  little  village.  There,  in  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  had  occurred  one  of  the  most  terrible  massacres  known  to  pioneer 
history.  Its  traditions  were  preserved  in  the  Cemetery.  Not  without 
pride  did  the  older  people  point  to  their  names  on  various  commemo- 
rative tablets.  The  location  of  the  College  there  was  for  no  other  appar- 
ent reason  than  that  Fate  so  willed  it;  although  not  large,  it  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  country.  In  another  freak  Fate  had  decreed  that  there  should 
be  located  the  yards  of  the  United  Electric  Company.  One  day  the 
President  of  the  company — its  works  were  then  on  the  seaboard — ^was 
passing  through  Northern  New  York.  The  train  met  with  a  slight 
accident  near  Schenebec;  from  the  car  window  could  be  seen  a  range 
of  unoccupied  buildings.  The  President  spent  the  few  minutes'  deten- 
tion in  inspecting  the  old  sheds.  They  were  to  be  bought  at  a  low 
figure.  Other  advantages  of  the  situation  became  apparent.  Among 
them  were  a  large  surrounding  area  of  fiat  country,  accessibility  to  the 
great  centres  by  canal,  river,  and  railroad.  To-day  the  works  of  the 
United  Electric  Company  was  a  town  by  itself,  controlling  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  electric  interests  of  the  country — ^the  forty  per  cent,  being 
in  the  hands  of  its  rival,  the  Westerfeldt,  which,  it  was  well  known,  was 
TTiftlnTig  every  eflfort  to  reverse  the  proportion. 

At  five  o'clock  every  afternoon  a  throng  of  workingmen,  ten  thou- 
sand strong,  of  every  sort  and  condition,  poured  from  the  yards.  Those 
engaged  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  Works  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  the  same  neighborhood — an  unsavory  district  of  narrow  streets  and 
sunless  lanes  bordering  the  canal.  A  line  of  street-cars  had  its  terminus 
within  the  yards,  and  innumerable  bicycles  in  long  lines  of  sheds 
afforded  transit  for  another  class  of  workers.  Out  beyond  College  Hill 
—which  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  its  grounds  seemed  to  stand  for  a 
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different  world  from  that  of  the  greats  bustling  town  at  its  feet — ^wai 
another  settlement.  Bow  after  row  of  neat  little  apartment-honses 
were  stretching  farther  and  farther  into  the  country  as  the  new  line 
of  electric  cars  extended  itself^  till  it  seemed  as  though  ere  long  Schene- 
bec  would  touch  hands  with  its  neighboring  town.  Apart  from  these 
dwellings  of  the  upper  workmen  dwelt  the  chief  engineers  and  high 
officials  of  the  company  in  a  district  of  beautiful  country  homes  with 
spadoQs  grounds,  a  Country  Club,  golf  links,  and  a  society  that,  min- 
gling with  the  older  life  on  College  Hill,  represented  much  that  was 
best  of  both  progressive  and  conservative  in  the  social  order. 

Two  years  ago  Bodney  Stevens  had  been  one  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates— ^limited  to  the  five  or  six  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  grad- 
uating class — sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as  its 
quota  of  men  accepted  by  the  United  Electric — ^a  position  coveted  by 
every  man  in  the  course,  although  its  actual  conditions  did  not  appear 
enviable.  His  work  was  oiling  machinery,  mending  a  broken  rivet 
here,  driving  a  bolt  there;  his  pay  was  ten  cents  an  hour.  It  was 
farther  set  down  in  the  contract  that  any  invention  or  improvement 
upon  any  invention  made  by  him  while  in  the  company's  service  was  to 
be  sold  outright  to  the  company  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar.  To  be  sure, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  learn  what  he  could  by  observation,  but,  restricted 
to  one  comer  of  the  vast  shop,  such  opportunities  were  limited. 

But,  imdaimted  by  the  unpromising  features  of  his  position,  the 
young  fellow  set  resolutely  to  work  to  make  the  most  of  its  advan- 
tages. His  evenings  in  the  poor  little  room  near  the  canal  were  spent 
in  poring  over  the  latest  works  in  electrical  science.  It  seemed  an 
upward  step  when  he  obtained  leave  to  spend  a  few  hours  weekly  in 
laboratory  work.  He  turned  his  back  upon  social  distractions,  for, 
eren  if  he  had  had  the  time,  the  wherewithal  was  lacking  for  evening 
clothes  and  gloves.  It  was  matter  of  rejoicing  when  he  was  allowed  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  a  club  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  at  the  Works,  where  papers  were  read  that  detailed  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  the  most  advanced  theories  in  electrical  science. 

At  these  meetings  Buthven  was  sometimes  present.  He  spoke  rarely, 
more  rarely  still  he  read  a  paper.  When  he  did  it  was  regarded  as  an 
event  of  the  first  magnitude.  Buthven  was  conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
scientific  genius  in  electrical  science  in  the  country.  He  had  written 
a  book  that  it  was  said  no  one  but  himself  could  understand.  He  came 
to  the  Works  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  behind  the  actual  and 
visible  authority  of  the  President  and  (General  Manager  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  whole  vast  enterprise.  Bodney 
was  never  in  his  presence  without  the  involuntary  thrill  he  had  felt 
when  for  the  first  time  he  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  power-house — 
the  radius  of  the  force  that  controlled  the  Works  and  extended  its 
influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town. 
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*'  Euthven  isn^t  much  in  practical  matters,  but  he  sees  to  the  heart 
of  things/'  one  of  the  older  men  had  once  said  to  Rodney. 

Once,  not  so  long  ago,  Eodney  Stevens  would  have  said  that  unre- 
mitting toil,  dogged  endeavor,  a  "  dead  set''  at  success,  would  bring  its 
sure  reward.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  that  he  had  fondly 
thought  his  tenn  of  probation,  he  found  himself  precisely  where  he 
was  at  the  beginning.  In  that  time  he  had  seen  other  men — some  his 
own  classmates,  whom  he  could  not  but  recognize  as  of  less  ability 
than  himself — ^passed  over  his  head.  Perhaps  it  was  that  these  success- 
ful ones  had  some  *^pull;"  perhaps  he  was  "side-tracked"  for  the  in- 
scrutable reason  that  brings  so  many  promising  men  to  naught ;  perhaps 
the  freakish  Fate  that  had  in  hand  the  destinies  of  Schenebec  held  her 
latest  trick  in  store  for  him. 

When  Eodney  asked  the  Manager  for  a  renewal  of  contract  with 
promotion  the  reply  was  brief.  There  was  no  opening  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  If  Stevens  chose  to  remain  at  the  Works  on  the  same 
terms,  he  could  do  so;  if  not,  a  crowd  of  eager  workers  from  the  tech- 
nical schools  were  waiting  to  take  his  place.  The  reply  was  not  unkind, 
nor  did  Eodney  so  construe  it;  it  was  the  mere  unvarnished  statement 
of  a  business  situation.  Eodney  was  only  an  insignificant  cog  in  the 
vast  system  of  human  machinery,  an  atom  in  the  sixeam  of  intellectual 
overproduction  pouring  from  the  colleges  all  over  the  country. 

He  left  the  Manager's  office  in  bitterness  of  heart  confronted  by  a 
double  problem :  to  go  or  to  stay — ^his  contract  expired  at  twelve  o'clock 
that  night;  to  tell  the  company  the  discovery  he  had  made  only  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  his  laboratory  work,  or  to  keep  it  for  his  own 
behoof. 

For  a  long  time  one  of  the  chief  problems  before  the  company  had 
been  the  production  of  a  better  and  cheaper  method  of  illumination 
than  the  one  now  in  use.  It  was  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  that  Eod- 
ney had  bent  all  his  energies  and  which  he  was  now  satisfied  that  he  had 
solved.  Certain  it  was  that  by  his  method,  which  dispensed  with  the 
filament,  substituting  therefor  the  vapor  of  mercury,  the  cost  of  illu- 
mination was  reduced  three-fourths,  while  the  light  produced  was  of 
far  better  quality.  If  he  told  the  company  of  his  discovery,  as  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  he  was  bound  to  do,  it  would  mean  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  men  whose  income  was  already  past  reckon- 
ing, while  he — ^Eodney  Stevens — ^would  not  be  the  better  oflE  by  a  dollar 
—even  the  dollar  set  down  in  the  contract  was  never  paid.  If  he  held 
his  tongue,  what  living  man  would  ever  know  of  his  breach  of  faith  ? 
His  business  reputation  would  never  suflfer  from  such  imputation.  The 
road  to  success  lay  fair  and  open  before  him.  He  had  but  to  get  his 
discovery  patented;  then  go  to  the  Westerfeldt  Company  and  boldly 
demand  his  price,  which  should  include  a  good  position  in  the  com- 
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pany'fi  service  as  well  as  a  round  sum  of  money.    He  knew  that  the 
Westerfeldt  would  accede  to  any  terms  to  gain  so  enormous  an  adyan- 
tage  oyer  its  rival.    Why  should  he  hesitate  at  a  course  so  manifestly 
consigtent  with  modem  business  policy?     The  world  of  "consolida- 
tioM'^  and  "  trusts^'  recognized  but  one  principle — "  Everyone  for  him- 
self and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.''    In  an  overwhelming  flood  of 
fierce  revolt  against  the  existing  order  of  things — ^the  fiercer  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  so  impotent — Rodney  asked  what  right  had  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  to  take  the  brains  of  earnest  workers  like  himself,  out  of 
which  to  coin  vast  fortunes?    Was  there,  indeed,  any  other  course  open 
to  him?    He  had  reached  the  limit  of  endurance.    Without  hope,  with 
foiled  ambition,  how  could  he  go  on  in  the  sordid  life  divided  between 
the  machine-shop  and  the  stifling  little  room  by  the  canal  ? 

Bending  low  over  the  handle-bar  of  his  wheel,  he  had  gone  a  long 
distance  from  the  yards  before  he  looked  about  him.  He  found  himself 
near  what  was  known  as  the  Vanderdonck  Sandbank.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Dutch  regime  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  Vanderdonck  family 
had  owned  a  vast  manorial  estate  along  the  Upper  Hudson  and  its 
tributaries.  When  the  English  came  into  possession  of  the  country, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  trickery,  all  of  his  landed  property  was 
stripped  from  Peter  Vanderdonck  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sandy 
acres,  from  which  it  was  difBcult  to  wring  evep  a  bare  subsistence. 
With  the  coming  of  the  United  Electric  to  Schenebec  and  the  impulse 
flins  given  to  building,  the  sand  had  become  in  demand  for  various 
purposes,  so  that  the  story  of  Vanderdonck's  sandbank  was  familiar  at 
the  Works.  Rodney  remembered  to  have  heard  that  the  walls  of  the 
house — ^that  had  been  standing  since  the  feudal  days  of  its  ovmership — 
bore  the  marks  of  bullets  received  in  savage  warfare,  and  he  was  still 
boy  enough  to  take  a  vivid  interest  in  all  that  related  to  Indians.  As  he 
was  examining  the  weatherbeaten  old  timbers  the  owner  of  the  house 
appeared,  and  to  Rodney's  apologetic  explanation  of  his  intrusion 
poiuted  out  the  bullet-holes,  and  the  two  fell  naturally  into  talk  of  the 
days  the  scars  signalized.  As  they  sat  on  the  stoop,  before  them  lay 
the  sandbanks,  ugly  rifts  in  their  surface  showing  the  inroads  of  the 
spade  and  shovel.  Beyond  was  a  magnificent  view  of  river  and  rich 
meadow  land,  stretching  in  the  distance  to  wooded  uplands  bounded 
by  the  faint  blue  line  of  the  Gatskills. 

^  How  you  must  hate  the  English  V*  exclaimed  Rodney  involuntarily. 

"Yes,  it  belonged  to  us  once,  and  by  rights  it  should  be  ours  now,** 

answered  the  heir  of  the  sorry  sand  heap.    '*  I  don't  know  as  we've  any 

reason  to  love  the  English,  but  we've  had  to  get  used  to  their  being 

here,"  he  added  dryly. 

^  But  he,  your  ancestor,"  persisted  the  young  man,  "  how  could  he 
ever  have  looked  upon  that — and  this" — vindicating  the  past  and  the 
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present  inheritance  of  the  Vanderdoncks — *^  and  not  feel  Wb  blood  boil 
within  him,  not  to  be  ready  when  his  turn  came** — ^Rodney's  breath 
came  short  and  sharp  through  his  almost  closed  lips — ''to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  men  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  rights?** 

His  host  smoked  for  some  minutes  in  silence.  He  too  was  looking 
over  the  lost  principality  of  his  family,  and  perhaps  he  too  was  thinking 
his  own  thoughts. 

"  Peter  Vanderdonck*s  turn  did  come,**  he  said  at  length  quietly. 
"You*ve  read  about  the  massacre  yonder,  of  course,  but  sometimes 
there's  a  bit  of  history  that  does  not  get  into  the  books.  Would  you 
care  to  hear  it?'*  And  as  Bodney  nodded  with  boyish  eagerness  to 
listen  to  a  tale  of  Indian  warfare  the  owner  of  the  sandheap  began: 

"  It  happened  in  the  French  and  Indian  days.  Peter  Vanderdonck, 
the  son  of  the  old  Patroon,  after  the  coming  of  the  English  and  the  loss 
of  his  patrimony,  turned  trapper.  It  was  when  he  was  up  north  that 
he  learned  of  the  expedition  the  French  were  fitting  out  against  our 
frontier  with  their  Indian  allies — ^the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  whole 
savage  crew.  All  things  considered,  it  didn*t  seem  just  his  business  to 
warn  the  people  over  there** — ^nodding  towards  Schenebeo — '*  and  run 
a  very  considerable  risk  of  being  scalped  along  with  them.  You  might 
say  that  no  decent  fellow  would  have  done  anything  else,  but  you  must 
remember  that  those  were  rough  days,  when  to  be  bom  of  different 
nationalities  was  to  be  born  foes,  and  Peter  Vanderdonck  had  special 
reason  to  hate  the  English.  I  don't  know  his  thoughts  at  that  time; 
I  do  know  his  actions. 

''He  c&ched  his  furs  and  hastened  through  the  wilderness  in  the 
storms  and  perils  of  midwinter  to  Schenebec.  There  was  a  fort  and  a 
stout  stockade  there,  with  men  and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  the  place 
if  they  hadn*t  been  blamed  fools;  for  they  scoflfed  at  Vanderdonck*8 
warning.  The  French  would  not  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt  the  invasion ! 
Unbroken  leagues  of  snow  lay  between  them  and  Canada.  In  derision 
they  made  a  snow  image  for  a  sentinel  and  set  it  just  within  the 
stockade  by  the  north  gate,  that  they  left  wide  open  and  unguarded. 
Then — ^men,  women,  and  children — ^they  went  to  bed,  to  be  awakened 
by  the  savage  yell  that  was  the  announcement  of  their  doom.** 

"But  he, — your  ancestor, — did  he  escape?'*  asked  Bodney  breath- 
lessly. 

"  He  hid  in  the  woods,  and  finally  got  to  New  York  with  the  news 
of  the  massacre.** 

"  Didn*t  the  English  reward  him  ?" 

"They  did  not  add  a  grain  to  the  sandheap  yonder,**  answered 
Vanderdonck  slowly. 

Insistent  thoughts  beat  upon  Bodney*8  brain  as  with  the  force  of  one 
of  the  great  hammers  at  the  Works.  Supposing  Vanderdonck  had  not 
brought  the  warning,  what  would  his  own  after  life  have  been  worth  ? 
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Trae,  he  owed  the  English  nothings  bnt  was  the  sum  of  his  indebtedness 
dosed  thereby?  Tme^  those  days  were  rougher,  simpler  days,  but 
did  not  men  then,  as  now,  have  to  face  the  same  eternal  problems 
of  li^t  and  wrong?  Then,  as  now,  there  were  men  actuated  only  by 
greed.  But  then,  as  now,  as  there  would  ever  be,  were  there  men  who 
would  answer  the  old  questions  simply  and  nobly,  not  weakly  seeking 
their  eTasion  by  miserable  shifts  of  expediency  or  arts  of  sophistry. 
Isat  by  him  should  their  tale  be  lessened ! 

He  arose  abruptly. 

"It  is  dark.  I  must  get  back  to  town,'*  he  answered  his  hosfs  hos- 
pitable query. 

The  next  minute  he  was  speeding  along  the  highway — the  same 
path  over  which  the  brave  Dutchman  had  hastened  on  his  fruitless 
errand  two  hundred  odd  years  ago.  Whether  the  stirring  tale,  the 
ohilarating  exercise,  the  keen  night  air,  or  one  and  all  of  these  causes 
combined  had  got  into  his  blood — ^with  perhaps  something  outside  of 
them  all — ^if  the  savage  band  had  been  at  his  heels  he  could  not  have 
"scorched"  at  greater  speed. 

Gradually  as  his  mental  vision  cleared  one  only  thought  impelled 
him:  to  keep  faith — ^not  merely  vnth  the  company, — ^that  consideration 
for  the  time,  indeed,  had  slipped  into  the  background, — but  with  God 
and  his  own  soul. 

Despite  his  pace,  it  was  late  when  he  reached  town  and  the  lights 
veie  out  in  most  of  the  houses.  Perhaps  in  part  out  of  his  own  over- 
wTou^t  mood  came  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  telling  his  secret  before 
midnight.  How,  otherwise,  could  he  feel  that  he  had  kept  that  eternal 
pact?   To  his  dismay,  the  Manager's  house  was  in  darkness. 

He  rode  slowly  on,  reluctant  to  abandon  his  purpose,  but  seeing  no 
▼ay  in  which  to  accomplish  it.  The  turn  of  the  road  brought  him 
within  sight  of  Buthven's  house.  Lights  were  visible  in  the  master's 
study,  and  the  urgency  of  the  moment  overcoming  his  awe  of  the  great 
man,  Rodney  turned  into  the  driveway.  Evidently  the  servants  had 
ictiied  for  the  night,  for  it  was  Buthven  himself  who  opened  the  door. 

**I  am  Stevens — ^from  the  Works.  May  I  speak  with  you?*'  begged 
the  young  man. 

Something  in  the  voice  may  have  reached  some  inner  perception 
of  the  master  genius,  for  he  nodded,  and  without  parley  ushered  the 
joraig  workman  into  his  study. 

There,  clearly  and  succinctly,  Bodney  told  his  tale.  Buthven  lis- 
tened in  silence  for  the  most  part,  but  vnth  his  penetrating  eyes  never 
leaving  the  young  man's  face. 

"  My  time  expires  to-night,"  concluded  Bodney. 

Even  as  he  spoke  some  neighboring  church-bells  began  to  sound  the 
hour.  Bodney  counted  the  strokes  as  though  each  one  hastened  for  him 
some  impending  doom.    Doubtless  it  was  part  of  the  same  imeaxmy 
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fancy  that  it  seemed  to  him  Buthven  was  counting  the  strokes  also  out 
of  some  unfathomable  purpose.  The  silence  between  the  two  men 
was  unbroken  till  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  had  rung  out. 

"I  am  freeP  said  Eodney,  not  without  an  underlying  bitterness. 
Free — for  what?  What,  indeed,  did  the  future  hold  for  him?  The 
utter  blankness  of  that  moment  overwhelmed  him  as  no  actual  physical 
or  mental  suffering  could  have  done. 

^'You  are  free!'^  said  Euthven,  with  underlying  gratulation. 
^*  Wait,'*  he  added,  as  his  visitor  arose.  "  What  are  your  plans  for  the 
future  ?*' 

"  I  have  none,*'  was  the  reply  that  came  to  Rodney's  lips,  partly  in 
the  decent  reserve  that  would  hide  one's  deeper  feelings,  partly  because 
in  the  turmoil  of  his  brain  he  could  scarce  have  formulated  a  definite 
plan  of  action.  But  something  held  the  words.  Perhaps  the  time  and 
the  hour  invited  confidence ;  perhaps  the  personality  of  the  man  before 
him  impelled  it.  Once  his  lips  were  opened,  he  did  not  pause  till  the 
full  tale  of  his  work,  his  ambition,  his  failure,  with  to-nighfs  tempta- 
tion, had  been  told.  Euthven  listened  in  silence,  but  in  his  eyes  was 
the  look  sometimes  seen  in  them  when  he  had  been  wresting  some  secret 
from  nature.  He  spoke  at  last  —  irrelevantly,  as  it  seemed  to  his 
excited  listener. 

"  It  has  been  thought  best  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret,"  said  Euth- 
ven, "  but  there  is  no  longer  reason  for  concealment.  It  has  been  the 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  both  the  College  authorities  and  some  of 
the  leading  men  at  the  Works  to  form  some  link  between  them.  The 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  at  Washington,  and 
the  new  School  of  Electrical  Science  will  soon  be  opened — ^under  gov- 
ernment auspices.  The  authorities  have  done  me  the  honor  to  place- 
me  at  its  head.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  offer  you  the  position  of 
instructor  in  the  new  school." 

Hardly  crediting  his  good  fortune,  Eodney  stammered  his  accept- 
ance, his  gratitude.  When,  at  last,  he  stood  with  his  host  at  the  open 
door,  early  dawn  was  in  the  sky. 

"Has  my  luck  turned,  or  is  the  old  copy-book  maxim  true,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  even  in  the  days  of  trusts  and  combinations?" 
suggested  Eodney,  too  young  not  to  feel  somewhat  ashamed  of  voicing 
his  better  feelings. 

But  the  man  by  his  side  was  too  great  to  be  ashamed. 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  call  the  best.  If  you  mean  therd)y  money, 
worldly  position,  a  ^  puU'  with  the  Legislature,  the  best  policy  is  honesty 
only  so  far  as  you'll  be  found  out  if  you  do  the  other  thing.  But  if  you 
mean  that  which  comes  to  a  man  when  he's  alone  in  an  hour  like  this, 
then  I  should  say  if s  the  best  policy — in  fact,  the  only  paying  policy." 

But  Euthven  was  not  much  in  practical  matters.  He  saw  to  the 
heart  of  things. 
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"  If  IT  am  pow'ful  quare/'  ejaculated  Aunt  Martha  Young  in 
Ij      troubled  accents. 

^  ^  Aunt  Janty  Gibbs  shook  her  head  mournfully  in  response^ 

and  closed  her  lips  tightly  as  though  to  repress  the  words  trembling 
upon  them. 

^Fs  knowed  de  day/'  continued  Aunt  Martha,  ^when  de  benches 
wouldn'  hole  de  folks  whut  wanted  tuh  come  tuh  Little  Bethel,  no 
mattah.how  close  we  set.'' 

^Boom  tuh  spaiah  now/'  said  Aunt  Janty  gloomily. 

There  was  trouble  in  Poketown  directly  traceable  to  the  arrival  of 
the  new  pastor  at  Zion  Church.  Hitherto  Little  Bethel  had  been  the 
tabernacle  of  the  £lite  of  the  village,  and  had  tolerated  with  haughty 
indifference  the  existence  of  a  humble  edifice  across  the  bridge  known 
as  Zion  and  patronized  by  a  few  faithfid  spirits,  chiefly  from  the 
smronnding  country. 

Little  Bethel  had  a  gracefully  tapering  steeple,  and  the  ladies  of 
the  congregation  were  particular  about  wearing  straw  hats  in  summer 
and  felt  ones  in  winter;  Zion  had  no  steeple  whatever,  and  the  ladies 
vfao  worshipped  within  its  unplastered  walls  were  fortunate  if  they 
had  any  hats  at  all,  regardless  of  texture.  The  benches  of  Little  Bethd 
were  provided  with  backs,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  congregation  usually 
wore  brightly  polished,  loudly  creaking  boots,  and  displayed  the  comer 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief  artistically  drooping  from  the  pockets  of  their 
waistcoats;  the  benches  of  Zion  were  backless,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
sat  thereon  used  grease  instead  of  blacking  on  their  boots, — ^when  they 
had  any, — and  were  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
In  a  word.  Little  Bethel  did  not  associate  with  Zion;  it  was  the  in- 
sidious distinction  of  class. 

It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  Aunt  Martha  Young  and  Aunt 
Janty  Oibbs,  pillars  of  Little  Bethel,  viewed  with  consternation  the 
expansion  of  Zion  after  the  arrival  of  Brother  Tyndal.  Tyndal,  Son 
of  Thunder,  he  preferred  to  be  called;  it  was  the  cognomen  bestowed 
upon  him  because  of  his  eloquence,  and  he  felt  he  had  earned  it  right- 
fully. 
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^^I  don^  866^  nohow/^  said  Aunt  Martha,  coiitinuing  her  remarks 
npon  the  scanty  attendance  at  the  evening  service  of  Little  Bethel,  ^'  I 
don^  see  nohow  whut^s  gwine  tuh  be  did  *bont  it/' 

"  Look  at  'em/'  exclaimed  Aunt  Janty,  resentfully  indicating  the 
stream  of  people  crossing  the  bridge  and  meandering  slowly  down  the 
street,  "  dey  done  come  f  om  Zion  I'* 

Judging  from  her  tone,  coming  from  Zion  was  equivalent  to  going 
to  perdition. 

Brother  Tyndal  passed,  surrounded  by  an  admiring  coterie.  He 
was  a  tall,  slender  young  mulatto,  whose  most  remarkable  attribute 
appeared  to  be  the  thick  black  hair  which  reached  weU  below  his  shoul- 
ders, and  which  he  kept  brushed  until  it  stood  out  about  his  head  like 
a  glistening  but  bushy  aureole.  It  was  doubtful  if  an  ordinary  comb 
could  penetrate  the  matted  undergrowth  beneath  the  shining  exterior, 
but  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  sheep  of  Zion  should  question  the  toilet 
of  their  shepherd.  Close  behind^  but  alone  and  unworshipped,  followed 
Brother  Wiggins,  the  once  popular  pastor  of  Little  Bethel.  He  paused 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  his  faithful  adherents  at  the  gate  of 
Aunt  Martha  Young. 

"Come  in,*'  said  that  lady,  hospitably  opening  her  front  door. 
*'  Brother  Wiggins,  now's  de  time  f o'  yo'  an'  me  an'  Aun'  Janty  tuh 
take  an'  insult  ovah  dis  hyah  mattah  o'  Zion.  Dey  ain'  gwine  tuh  be 
no  Little  Bethel  lef  'cep'n  us  ef  we  don'  up  an'  ack  rapid-like." 

Brother  Wiggins  sank  wearily  into  a  chair  and  thrust  his  hands  deep 
in  his  pockets.  Walking  home  alone  from  his  deserted  church  behind 
the  triumphant  Zionites  had  been  to  him  a  journey  through  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation. 

"  I  dunno,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  huccum  Brothah  Tyndal  tuh  git 
sich  a  hoi'  ovah  de  lambs  of  Little  Bethel." 

"  I  knows,"  said  Aunt  Janty  in  the  sepulchral  tones  of  one  who  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  out.  Her  companions  turned  and 
looked  at  her  in  surprised  inquiry,  but  she  firmly  maintained  her  posi- 
tion, nodding  her  head  convincingly. 

*'  Hit  am  he  haiah,"  she  announced,  and  as  she  observed  a  puzzled 
expression  on  the  faces  of  her  auditors  she  repeated  her  remark  a  little 
louder. 

"  Splain  yo'se'f,  Aun'  Janty,"  suggested  Brother  Wiggins,  "  splain 
yo'se'f." 

"Brothah  Tyndal,"  said  Aunt  Janty  mysteriously,  "ain'  de  fus' 
man  whut  am  beholden  tuh  de  haiahs  o'  he  haid  fuh  de  strongness  an' 
de  'trackshuns  of  he  pusson.    Membah  Samson." 

"Dafs  so,  Aun'  Janty,  dafs  so!"  ejaculated  Brother  Wiggins  in 
evident  admiration. 
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*^  Sho^s  70^  bawn/'  continued  Aunt  Janty,  **  hit  am  de  haiah  whnt 
am  'sponsible.    Kin  70'  grow  haiah  like  his^n,  Brothah  Wiggins?'' 

The  gentleman  addr^sed  shook  his  head  sadly.  Nature  having  en- 
dowed Brother  Wiggins  with  hirsute  adornments  which  kinked  tightl7 
from  the  roots  and  covered  his  head  like  a  skull-cap^  it  was  manife8tl7 
impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  his  rival  in  that  respect  The  three 
conspirators  pondered  unea8il7 ;  clearl7  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 
Something  must  be  done. 

"I  knowed  f  om  de  fus*  dat  he  done  got  outside  'sistance/*  remarked 
Brother  Wiggins  vindictivel7 ;  ^^  reckon  he  tongue  ain'  quite  ez  slick 
ez  he  haiah,  aftah  all.*' 

Aunt  Martha  had  been  recalling  to  the  best  of  her  abilit7  the  history 
of  Samson,  and  had  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion. 

"Who  gwine  tub  take  an'  cut  it  oflf?"  she  demanded  abruptl7. 

The  same  question  had  risen  to  the  lips  of  her  companions,  but  had 
been  repressed;  the7  looked  at  one  another  inquiringl7. 

'^Has  70'  got  de  Good  Book  hand7,  Aun'  Ma'th7?"  inquired  the 
preacher,  and  Aunt  Martha  producing  it,  the  histor7  of  Samson  was 
read  aloud  and  commented  upon. 

''Hit  wuh  a  lad7  whut  done  cut  de  haiah  offen  he  haid/'  said 
Brother  Wiggins  with  evident  relief.  "  She  done  'ticed  him  tub  go  tuh 
sleep  an*  up  an'  tuck  huh  scissors  outen  huh  pocket  an'  snipped  it  oflf." 

"Humph,"  said  Aunt  Jant7,  ''s'long's  de  haiah  done  git  cut,  hit 
don'  make  no  mattah  who  take  an'  do  de  ack." 

"Hit  am  got  tuh  be  cut  b7  a  lad7,"  repeated  Brother  Wiggins 
imctuousl7.  '*  Dem  am  de  wo'ds  in  de  Book ;  'tain't  gwine  tuh  do  no 
good  fuh  a  man  tuh  go  messin'  whuh  he  ain'  no  use.  Ef  sich  mattahs 
ain'  done  r^lah,  whufs  de  good  0'  doin'  'em  at  all?  Kin  a  man  Hioe 
a  man?    Tell  me  dat" 

This  argument,  being  unanswerable,  was  passed  over  in  silence. 

"Whut  kin  70*  do,  Aun'  Ma'th7?"  he  resumed  persuasivel7;  "70's 
got  a  wa7  wid  70',  Aun'  Ma'th7,  dat  am  pow'ful  takin'." 

Aunt  Martha  settled  her  ample  form  more  comf ortabl7  in  her  chair. 

"Beckon  meh  da76  fuh  'ticemints  an'  sich  am  ovah,"  she  said 
imperturbabl7. 

CIearl7  Aunt  Martha  was  not  to  be  beguiled  into  personal  action 
with  regard  to  the  hair  of  Brother  T7ndal.  Nor  was  Aunt  Jant7  more 
encouraging,  as  the  troubled  e7e  of  the  preacher  sought  her  face  in 
erident  anziet7;  her  shake  of  the  head  was  final  and  decisive.  As  the 
trio  again  gravel7  considered  the  question,  a  shadow  fell  upon  the 
windowshade. 

"Uelindyr  exclaimed  Aunt  Jant7  and  Brother  Wiggins  in  unison 
with  erident  relief. 
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*'  Everybody  know,"  said  Brother  Wiggins  slowly,  '*  dat  when  Me- 
lindy  Wade  no  man  kin'  'ny/* 

*^Dey  ain*  a  man  in  Poketown,**  chimed  in  Annt  Janty,  ''whut 
wouldn'  shave  hisse'f  bald  ef  Melindy  spressed  a  zire  fnh  he  haiah. 
Tain't  no  reason  Brothah  Tyndal  gwine  tuh  be  diffunt/* 

Aunt  Martha  smiled  with  conscious  pride;  it  was  no  small  matter 
to  be  grandmother  to  the  belle  of  Poketown. 

^^Me  an*  Melindy  will  do  whut  we  kin,  Brothah  Wiggins,'*  she 
promised  rashly. 

The  next  evening  the  three  pillars  of  Little  Bethel  met  again  in  the 
parlor  of  Aunt  Martha  Young.  This  time  they  were  reinforced  by  the 
presence  of  Melinda,  who  sat  sulkily  aloof  and  apparently  took  but 
little  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

''Aun*  Ma'thy,**  said  Brother  Wiggins  pompously,  "has  yo'  done 
splained  tuh  Melindy  whut  she  got  tuh  do?*" 

"  I  done  make  huh  read  out  loud  tuh  me  twict  ovah  *bout  Mistah 
Samson  an*  he  lady-f rien*,**  replied  Aunt  Martha  delicately. 

"Whut  yo*  got  tuh  say  fuh  yo*se*f,  Melindy?**  asked  Aunt  Janiy 
suddenly;  but  Melinda  made  no  response. 

"  Min*  yo*  mannahs,  gal,**  admonished  her  grandmother  severely. 

Melinda  turned  her  head  slightly  and  addressed  the  masculine 
element. 

"  Does  yo*  sho*  nuflE  b*lieve  Brothah  Tyndal  am  like  Samson?**  she 
inquired  earnestly. 

"  I  does,**  he  returned  with  conviction. 

"  An'  kin  he  do  whut  Samson  done?**  she  continued. 

"Ez  long  ez  he  haiah  float  out  behin*  he  haid,**  replied  Brother 
Wiggins  solemnly,  "  dey  ain*  nawthin*  he  kain*t  do.** 

The  girl  twisted  her  fingers  irresolutely  and  cast  a  rebellious  glance 
at  her  grandmother. 

"  Do  yo*  own  clippin*,**  she  muttered  sullenly.  "  *Tain*  f aiah  tuh 
ax  me  tuh  do  whut  yo*s  feahed  tuh  do  yo*se*f .** 

"  Melindy,'*  said  Aunt  Martha  wamingly. 

"  Don'  keer,**  said  Melinda,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I  ain*  gwine  tuh 
be  kilt  wid  no  jawbone,  so  now  I** 

"  Whut  yo*  means,  Melindy?**  queried  Aunt  Janty. 

"  Ole  Samson  he  done  kill  folks  wid  de  jawbone  of  a*  ass,**  sobbed 
Melinda,  "an*  I  reckon  Brothah  Tyndal  done  got  he  jawbone  roun* 
handy.    I  ain*  gwine  tuh  die  yit;  I*s  too  young.** 

"  Lemme  *zort  wid  huh,*'  oflEered  Brother  Wiggins  oflBciously,  inter- 
rupting the  angry  retort  of  Aimt  Martha  and  laying  his  hand  on 
Melinda*s  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"Honey,**  he  said  quietly,  "yo*s  wrong  in  yo*  notions.  Samson 
didn*  kiU  nobody.** 
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^Look  in  de  Book,''  said  the  girl,  nnconyinced;  ''hit  done  say  he 
kilt  right  an'  lef  wid  de  jawbone  of  a'  ass." 

"  Laws,  Melindy,"  returned  Brother  Wiggins  soothingly,  "  I  dunno 
whut  yo's  thinkin'  l)Out.  Samson  didn'  kill  nobody;  he  slew  he 
enemies,  dafs  all." 

''Dafs  all,"  echoed  Annt  Janty  reassuringly. 

"  Bey's  a  heap  o'  diffunee  betwix'  killin'  an'  slewin',"  explained  the 
preacher  condescendingly;  ''hit  am  only  wicked  men  whut  kills,  but 
hit  am  de  righteous  an'  dem  whut  is  sanctified  whut  knows  how  tuh 
dew." 

Melinda  was  now  listening  intently. 

"  I  dunno,"  she  remarked  reflectively,  "  ez  it  make  any  mattah  tuh 
dem  whut  de  jawbone  hit  whuthah  dey  wuh  kilt  or  slewed." 

Brother  Wiggins  resorted  to  another  expedient. 

"  Melindy,"  he  said,  "  does  yo'  know  why  yo'  done  been  sheeted  tuh 
do  dis  pious  ack  fuh  yo'  chu'ch?" 

"  Gaze  yo's  f eahed  tuh  up  an'  do  hit  fuh  yo'se'f ,"  returned  Melinda 
with  recurring  resentment  in  her  tones. 

"  Gaze  dey  ain'  no  lady  in  Poketown  ez  kin  'swade  like  yo'  kin,"  he 
repKed,  "  an'  if  dat  long-haiahed  'zorter  up  in  Zion  kin  hoi'  out  'g'inst 
jo',  Melindy,  honey,  den  he  am  mo'  en  morshial  man." 

Melinda  simpered  consciously;  the  right  string  had  at  last  been 
pulled,  and  Brother  Wiggins,  seizing  his  opportunity,  extorted  a  prom-r 
iae  from  her  to  waylay  his  rival  at  the  first  opportunity. 

"Yo'  mought  begin  by  axin'  de  straightes'  way  tuh  heav'n,"  sug- 
gested Aunt  Janty  thoughtfully,  "an'  say  yo'  done  feel  yo's  stahted 
wrong,  caze  yo's  done  been  trabellin'  in  de  way  Brothah  Wiggins  p'inted 
out" 

"An'  yo'  kin  keep  yo'  scissors  handy  in  yo'  pocket,"  added  that 
gentleman;  "  dey  ain'  no  tellin'  when  yo'  chance  gwine  tuh  come." 

The  fears  of  Melinda  returned  with  redoubled  force  at  this  practical 
suggestion. 

"I's  skeert  tuh  tech  de  haiah  0'  Brothah  Tyndal,"  she  said  ner- 
vously; "dey  ain'  no  tellin'  whut  bones  he  done  keep  roun'  tuh  slew 
wid,  same  ez  Samson.  Ef  he  go  tuh  grapplin'  down  in  he  pocket  I's 
gwine  tuh  up  an'  run  away.  I's  skeert,  daf  s  whut  I  is,"  finished  the 
reluctant  Delilah  with  a  second  burst  of  tears.  ^  > 

Brother  Tyndal  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  his  sleek  and 
shining  locks  and  smiled  encouragement  at  the  suppliant  beside  him. 
It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  take  some  sinners  by  the  hand  and  lead  them 
forward  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  than  to  indicate  it  by  merely 
standing  aloof  and  pointing.  There  were  times  when  Brother  Tyndal 
found  this  duty  not  unpleasant,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
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"Is  yo'  mo^  easy-like  in  yo*  min^  Fil  sistahr^'  he  inquired  with  a 
gentle  pressure  of  her  hand. 

The  little  sister  said  that  her  mind  was  quite  at  rest,  but  that  she 
needed  just  one  thing  to  make  her  happiness  complete. 

"  I  feels,  Brothah  Tyndal/'  she  said  earnestly,  "  dat  ef  I  kep'  a  lock 
of  yo'  haiah  in  meh  buzzom,  ole  Satan  couldn't  git  in  nohow.'' 

Brother  Tyndal  merely  responded  vaguely  that  he  would  think 
about  it.  The  scissors  in  Melinda's  pocket  weighed  heavily  at  times 
and  she  longed  to  cast  them  aside.  Moreover,  she  had  been  warned  that 
morning  by  her  grandmother  that  dire  consequences  awaited  her  if  her 
task  were  not  performed  within  a  week,  and  Aunt  Martha  was  a  woman 
of  her  word.  Melinda  sighed  heavily;  her  lot  in  life  appeared  most 
undesirable.  Then  too  the  fascinations  of  Brother  Tyndal  had  not 
been  exerted  in  vain,  and  Melinda  felt  she  could  not  deprive  him  of 
his  strength  without  acute  regret  on  her  own  part.  Her  thoughts  also 
dwelt  constantly  upon  the  concealed  and  tmusual  weapon  with  which 
his  enemies  were  presumably  destroyed. 

*' Brothah  Tyndal,"  she  said  timidly,  "does  yo'  keep  yo'  jawbone 
wid  yo'  alwiz?" 

"  I  couldn'  git  'long  widout  it  nohow,"  returned  Brother  Tyndal  in 
evident  astonishment. 

They  paused  at  Melinda's  front  gate,  and  he  refused  her  invitation 
to  enter,  saying  he  must  go  home  and  rest  before  the  evening  service. 

"  Is  yo'  gwine  tuh  be  dah.  Til  sistah?"  he  inquired,  with  an  appeal- 
ing glance. 

"Is  yo'  cyahin'  'bout  sich  ez  me?"  asked  Melinda,  returning  the 
glance  with  interest.  And  Brother  Tyndal  convinced  her  that  he  cared 
very  much. 

Melinda  reluctantly  entered  the  house,  her  work  unperformed  and 
her  heart  rebellious  within  her.  Brother  Wiggins  and  Aunt  Martha 
greeted  her  with  cold  disapproval;  they  felt  that  Melinda  must  be 
spurred  on  towards  her  duty. 

"How  much  longah,"  demanded  her  grandmother,  "is  yo'  gwine 
tuh  higgle  ovah  dat  haiah  bizness?" 

"  Dem  ez  puts  dey  han'  tuh  de  plough  an'  looks  back  mus'  take  de 
konsekinses,"  admonished  Brother  Wiggins  severely. 

Brother  Wiggins  felt  bitterly  on  the  subject,  for  the  paucity  of 
dimes  and  nickels  in  the  offertory  of  Little  Bethel  had  become  appalling. 
Melinda,  without  responding,  seated  herself  by  the  window  and  waited 
until  it  should  be  time  to  go  to  church.  Evening  service  begins  late  in 
Poketown,  to  accommodate  those  who  are  obliged  to  wash  the  dishes  of 
carnally  minded  Caucasians,  therefore  twilight  deepened  and  the  moon 
rose  slowly  over  the  tapering  steeple  of  Little  Bethel  and  the  flat  roof 
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of  Zion.  Hurried  footsteps  approached  the  honse^  and  Aunt  Janty 
Gibbs  burst  breathlessly  into  the  room. 

*'  Now  am  de  time,'*  she  gasped ;  '^  he  am  gone  tuh  sleep  in  he  back 
gyahdin;  I  done  seen  him  f  om  meh  kitchen  windah.^^ 

^  Come  on,  Melindy/*  said  Brother  Wiggins,  rising  resolutely,  "  de 
honah  am  at  han/    Come  f  ohwahd,  Chile  o*  Little  Bethel.** 

The  Child  of  Little  Bethel  hung  back,  protesting  vainly  against  her 
fate. 

'^Dis  hyah  ain*  no  time  tuh  stop  fuh  trifles,**  said  Aunt  Janty 
emphatically;  ^^take  huh  by  de  han*,  Brothah  Wiggins,  an*  pull  hahd; 
me  an*  Ann*  Ma*thy*s  gwine  tuh  push.*' 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  and  unfrequented 
route  to  the  back  yard  of  Brother  Tyndal.  There,  indeed,  lay  the  Son 
of  Thunder  stretched  upon  a  bench,  sleeping  soundly  but  audibly,  with 
his  wealth  of  hair  gently  stirred  by  the  evening  breeze.  The  sight  of 
the  flowing  locks  exasperated  Brother  Wiggins  beyond  enduranoe. 

^  Do  yo*  juty,**  he  conmianded,  pushing  the  shrinking  girl  forward. 

"I*s  skeert,**  quavered  Melinda,  drawing  her  scissors  slowly  from 
her  pocket. 

"Whut  yo*s  gwine  tuh  do,**  said  Brother  Wiggins  reassuringly, 
''am  gwine  tuh  make  yo*  fuhevah  blessid.** 

Thus  encouraged,  Melinda  took  several  steps  forward. 

'*  0  Lawd,**  she  ejaculated,  pausing  suddenly,  "  keep  he  han'  f  om 
offen  de  jawbone.** 

**Dey  ain*  nawthin*  gwine  tuh  keep  my  han*  offen  yo'  jawbone  ef 
yo*  don'  git  tuh  wuck,**  remarked  Aunt  Martha  with  unmistakable 
emphasis. 

Melinda  desperately  thrust  her  scissors  into  the  black  hair  before 
her.  They  were  very  sharp  and  cut  clean  and  quickly,  but  years  of 
growth  had  formed  a  felt-like  covering  on  the  head  of  Brother  Tyndal 
which  resisted  the  blades  deliciously.  Again  and  again  she  thrust  the 
glittering  shears,  listening  to  them  crundi  their  way  through  the  soft, 
resisting  mass  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  A  demon  of  destruction  seized 
the  girl,  and  she  slashed  viciously  in  every  direction  across  and  around 
the  head  of  Brother  Tyndal.    The  victim  stirred  uneasily. 

"Come  away,**  whispered  Brother  Wiggins,  pulling  at  her  skirts, 
^  come  away.  Yo*s  done  noble,  but  he  am  gwine  tuh  wake  up.  Come 
away.*' 

With  a  parting  clash  of  her  shears  Melinda  obeyed,  and  the  con- 
spirators stole  swiftly  hoiheward. 

Tyndal,  Son  of  Thunder,  yawned  and  sat  upright.  Such  was  the 
thickness  and  tenaciousness  of  his  hair  that  in  spite  of  the  recent  attack 
most  of  it  still  clung  together  upon  his  head,  although  ready  to  fall 
apart  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.    He  realized  that  he  had  been  asleep  and 
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feared  he  was  late  for  church,  therefore  he  hurried  oflE  without  the 
usual  caress  to  his  head.  The  route  of  Brother  Tyndal  was  marked  by 
stray  locks  of  black  hair,  which  fell  here  and  there  by  the  wayside 
unnoticed. 

And  he  was  very  late.  The  congregation,  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
limited  capacity  of  Zion,  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  the  best  part 
of  an  hour.    Brother  Tyndal  hurried,  perspiring,  into  the  pulpit. 

'*  We  will  jine  in  singin*  '  Mary  and  Ma^thy's  jes*  gone  along,*  *'  he 
announced,  wiping  his  glistening  forehead.  A  thick  lock  of  black  hair 
remained  in  his  fingers  when  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  his  brow. 
Brother  Tyndal  laid  it  on  the  pulpit  before  him  and  stared  long  and 
earnestly,  then  cautiously  felt  the  crown  of  his  head;  a  second  ringlet 
lay  upon  the  pulpit  beside  the  first.  A  few  youthful  spirits  giggled 
outright,  and  the  preacher  shook  his  head  at  them  reprovingly;  quite 
a  shower  of  black  locks  fell  upon  the  fioor  around  him.  Brother  Tyndal 
sank  upon  his  sofa,  dazed  and  mortified;  at  last  he  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  strove  to  address  his  flock. 

"  Meh  brothahs  an*  meh  sistahs,**  he  began,  "  I  dimno  whut  have 
done  happen  tuh  me.  I  tuck  some  needful  res*  in  meh  back  gyahdin  in 
de  quietude  of  de  byhds  an*  de  flowahs ^** 

*' Beckon  Brothah  Tyndal  been  sleepin*  wid  de  byhds  so  frequent 
he  done  begin  tuh  moult,**  called  a  voice  from  the  rear  bench  on  the 
left-hand  side. 

"  *Peahs  tuh  me  tuh  zemble  de  tuckey  buzzahd  mo*  en  de  byhds  of 
de  gyahdin,**  quickly  responded  an  occupant  of  the  corresponding  bench 
on  the  right,  and  a  ripple  of  irrepressible  laughter  stirred  the  congre- 
gation. Indeed,  the  pastor  presented  a  sufiSciently  ludicrous  spectacle 
to  excuse  this  procedure,  for  here  and  there  a  long  lock  had  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Melinda  and  stood  boldly  erect,  or  hung  at  right  angles  to 
the  various  almost  bald  spots  scattered  thickly  over  his  cranium. 

"Ain*  yo*  got  no  *8pec'  fuh  de  sahvent  o*  de  LawdP*  he  shouted 
angrily,  trying  vainly  to  regain  his  receding  supremacy. 

"  I  proposes,**  continued  the  voice  of  the  tormentor,  **  dat  we  c*lect8 
de  haiah  an*  makes  it  intuh  mat*resses ;  reckon  hit  mought  go  roun*  de 
congregation.** 

Verily  the  strength  of  Samson  had  departed. 

Brother  Wiggins  sat  in  the  pulpit  of  Little  Bethel  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  events  just  recounted,  and  viewed  with  satisfaction  the 
return  of  hfs  straying  lambs  to  the  fold. 

^  I  rises  to  renounce,**  he  remarked,  when  the  benches  were  all  full, 
^^  I  rises  to  renounce  dat  de  shanty  ovah  de  bridge  dat  some  folks  called 
de  Chu*ch  o*  Zion  am  done  shet  up  fuh  good  an*  all.  De  Swo*d  o*  Jedg- 
mint  have  done  fell  heavy  on  de  haid  o*  dat  *zumptious  niggah  whut 
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'zmned  tub.  call  hisse'f  de  Son  o'  Thundah.  Sich  am  de  fate  o'  de 
smfuL  I  didn'  say  nawthin'  when  yo*  done  tuck  yo'eef s  ovah  tuh  Zion, 
caze  I  knowed  de  Lawd  gwine  tuh  stan'  by  me  an'  Little  Bethel.  An' 
He  done  so;  y-a-a-s.  He  done  so." 

"Hallelnjah,  praise  de  Lawd !"  shouted  Aunt  Janty  Gibbs  suddenly. 

"He  done  cleave  de  haid  o'  de  upstaht/'  continued  the  preacher, 
when  he  could  make  himself  heard, — "  ya-a-s,  dafs  whut  He  done.  De 
Swo'd  0*  Vengince  done  come  down  f  om  heav'n  while  he  slep'  an'  pull 
de  hdahs  o'  'ception  outen  he  haid.  An'  whut's  mo',  meh  f  rien's,  de 
Lawd  up  an'  done  dis  pious  ack  'thout  no  wo'ds  f'om  me;  He  done  lay 
de  npstaht  low  an'  'prive  him  of  de  wicked  haiah  dat  he  done  kunjah 
wid.  Sich  am  de  konsekinses  o'  sinfulness ;  sich  am  de  fate  o'  de  big- 
goty!  May  de  flamin'  Swo'd  keep  on  fallin'  on  dem  whut  'zerts  Little 
Bettiel,  may  de  han' " 

"A-a-amen,"  called  Aunt  Martha  Young,  unable  to  keep  silence 
longer,  "glory !  glory  I   hallelujah !" 

And  the  foundation  of  Little  Bethel  rocked  with  the  fervent  thanks- 
givings of  its  returned  flock. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  deserted  Zion  stood  Samson,  shorn  indeed  of 
his  strength  and  bitter  in  his  denunciations  of  his  shearer.  Brother 
Tyndal  had  been  obliged  to  visit  the  barber,  and  the  result  was  not 
pleasing  to  him.  By  his  side  was  Melinda ;  she  had  cast  her  lot  with 
that  of  her  discomfited  swain  and  had  promised  to  comfort  him  by 
becoming  Mrs.  Tyndal  and  seeking  other  fields  than  Poketown,  but  her 
guilty  secret  became  oppressive  at  times. 

"  I  likes  yo'  lots  bettah  'thout  all  dat  haiah,"  she  remarked  tenta- 
tively. 

"Jes*  lemme  git  hoi'  o'  de  pusson  whut  done  it,"  he  said  grimly, 
"  daf  8  aU.    Jes*  lemme  git  meh  han'  on  him." 

Melinda  slipped  her  hand  lovingly  within  his  arm. 

"Would  yo'  slew  him  wid  yo'  jawbone?"  she  inquired,  her  thoughts 
inunediately  recurring  to  that  dreaded  instrument  of  destruction.    She 
had  resolved  to  institute  a  thorough  search  for  it  and  to  conceal  it    ■» 
forever  when  she  should  have  free  access  to  aU  the  possessions  of 
Brother  Tyndal. 

'*!  reckon,"  returned  that  gentleman  thoughtfully,  '*dat  dis  yeah 
am  a  'casion  fuh  razahs,  er  f uh  fistesses,  mo'  en  f uh  jaws." 

A  loud  burst  of  thanksgiving  arose  from  brilliantly  lighted  Little 
Bethel,  which  was  plainly  visible  from  where  they  stood.  Brother 
Tyndal  turned  towards  Zion,  dark  and  silent,  the  scene  of  his  triumphs 
and  also  of  his  humiliation. 

**  Jes'  lemme  git  hoi'  on  him  onct,"  he  muttered.  '*  Jes'  lemme  lay 
meh  hand  on  him  onct,  0  Lawd !    Jes'  onct." 
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Melinda  laid  her  head  affectionately  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Honey/*  she  said,  '^I's  gwine  tuh  he^p  yo'  look  fuh  dat  sinful 
pusson.** 

"  I  only  axes  tuh  tech  him  onct/*  he  repeated,  his  arm  about  her 
slender  waist. 

"  Me  an*  yo',**  she  responded,  "  am  gwine  tuh  look  fuh  him  all  de 
time.  Jes*  wait  twell  /  gits  hoF  on  him.  Fs  gwine  tuh  show  him  whut 
I  thinks  0*  sech  actions.  I  has  meh  own  'pinions  Tjout  *em.  Yo*  ain' 
gwine  tuh  fin*  him  *thout  me,  honey ;  we*ll  jes*  lay  holt  on  de  wicked 
pusson  whenevah  we  ketches  him.** 

"  Dat*s  so,**  responded  unsuspicious  Brother  Tyndal,  "  yo*s  pow*ful 
peaht,  Melindy.  I  reckons  maybe  yo*  kin  be  of  some  'sistwice  tuh  me, 
ef  yo*  is  a  lady.'* 

And  Melinda  smiled  quietly  as  she  changed  the  subject. 


MORNING  ON   THE  PRAIRIES 

BY   ERNEST   RAYMOND   SIMON 

OVER  the  prairies  throb  wild  ecstasies 
As  the  white  dawn  lifts  high  the  gates  of  Night 
And  props  them  open  with  the  morning  star ; 
The  meadow-lark  shouts  out  his  soul's  delight. 
And  through  the  doors  of  Day  that  stand  ajar 
A  laughter  sweeps  and  rides  upon  the  breeze. 


THE  ANGEL 

BY   FULLERTON    L.   WALDO 

A  ET  Thou,  Lord  God,  seraphim-defended, 
/\  Unaware 

-*    *•     Of  Thy  lone  estranged  angel  splendid 

Standing  there  ?  .  .  . 
Lord  God,  let  him  once  more  see  the  faces 

Of  his  Home; 
To  Earth*s  olden,  dear,  familiar  places 

Let  him  come; 
Let  Thine  angel  through  the  windless  heaven 

Like  a  star 
Fall,  to  fold  his  wide  white  wings  at  even 

Where  They  arel 
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THE  GREEN  DRAGON 

BY  ELIZABETH  DUER 

L 

I  AM  sure  you  know  Steeplands  as  well  as  I  do^  only,  perhaps,  by 
another  name.  It  is  where  the  mountains  of  the  Hudson  High- 
lands have  seated  themselves  in  lazy  rest,  their  heads  bent,  their 
feet  bathed  by  the  river,  and  their  broad  laps  offered  for  farmland  and 
village  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  loveliest  of  valleys. 

I  am  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  I  own  many  an  acre  of  lawn  and 
garden  and  hothouse  and  farmland  beyond,  all  left  to  me  by  my  hus- 
band, Tom  Eliot,  who  died  three  years  before  this  story  opens,  and  is 
buried  in  the  little  graveyard  behind  the  church  on  the  knoll. 

I  have  plenty  of  grand  neighbors,  people  who  have  houses  at  New- 
port and  who  come  bustling  to  their  river  places  for  six  weeks  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  with  saucy  town  servants  who  have  no  respect  for 
our  dear  old  villagers ;  but  I  make  Steeplands  my  home  except  during 
the  month  of  November,  when  I  always  pay  a  visit  to  my  only  relation 
in  town  and  replenish  my  wardrobe  against  the  approaching  cold  of  the 
season  at  Bookswood.  Tom  left  the  place  to  me,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
duty  with  me  to  see  that  it  is  taken  care  of  as  he  would  have  liked. 

To  make  a  confidence  at  the  very  outset,  I  must  explain  that  Tom 
always  gave,  expecting  no  return, — ^love  for  friendship— admiration  for 
nuld  r^rd, — and  now  that  he  has  gone  I  am  still  offering  duty  instead 
of  passionate  regret. 

It  was  in  this  sacrificial  frame  of  mind  that  I  started  out  on  All 
Saints'  Day  morning  to  cover  my  husband's  grave  with  flowers.  Old 
Alien,  tiie  Scotch  gardener,  followed,  carrying  two  great  baskets  of 
griden-headed  chysanthemums,  the  flowers  of  Tom^s  special  pride. 

We  had  hardly  finished  our  task  in  the  churchyard  before  the  sur- 
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pliced  choir  (little  devils  from  the  shanties  about  the  railway  station 
transmogrified  into  angels  by  their  white  gowns  and  hanging  sleeves) 
came  from  the  side  door  of  the  Sunday-school  room  and,  eschewing  the 
covered  passage  which  led  into  the  church,  wound  their  way  along  the 
paths  between  the  graves  to  the  great  west  door.  As  they  marched 
they  sang  some  cherub  hymn  which  ended  in  "  Alleluia !"  and  as  they 
faced  the  mountain  behind  the  church  the  echo  gave  back  the  word. 

I  stood  listenings  my  arms  clasping  the  left-over  flowers,  my  soul 
thrilled  by  the  sensuous  setting  to  this  festival  of  the  dead — all  sun- 
shine and  high-set  music.  No  dark  church  for  me  with  its  monotonous 
service.  My  pagan  soul  had  received  an  impression,  sharp  and  strong; 
I  would  carry  it  away  with  me  through  the  soft  November  inoming, 
through  the  dying  glories  of  the  trees  and  the  haze  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  had  accomplished  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  my  return  tramp 
when  I  heard  the  clanging  of  a  bell  behind  me,  immediately  followed  by 
the  thud  of  horses'  feet  advancing  at  a  wild  gallop,  and  then  by  shrill 
feminine  screams  blood-curdling  in  their  terror.  With  a  bound  I 
reached  the  side  of  the  road  just  as  old  Mrs.  Tobin's  carriage  came 
reeling  past,  the  coachman  hatless  and  purple  in  the  face  through  his 
frenzied  eflEorts  to  check  the  frightened  horses,  and  the  old  lady  thrust- 
ing her  head  first  out  of  one  window  and  then  the  other  in  impartial 
distribution  of  her  shrieks  for  help. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  the  commotion  was  slowly  approaching  at 
so  moderate  a  pace  that  I  could  not  but  think  Mrs.  Tobin's  horses  were 
in  search  of  a  lark  and  took  this  opportunity  to  teach  the  old  lady  not 
to  let  her  midday  airing  encroach  upon  their  dinner-hour.  It  was  an 
automobile  of  the  French  racing  pattern,  painted  a  lively  green,  with 
brass  trimmings,  and  driven  by  a  gentleman  whose  face  was  half  con- 
cealed by  goggles  set  in  a  mask  of  black  silk.  I  have  since  heard  that 
these  goggles  are  much  the  mode  among  amateur  chaffeurs  and  can  be 
procured  anywhere  for  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  but  on  that  eventful 
day  I  thought  they  guarded  the  features  of  a  twentieth-century  Dick 
Turpin,  and  as  the  vehicle  drew  up  beside  me  I  quickly  turned  the 
stones  of  my  rings  towards  my  palms,  for  I  had  removed  my  gloves  to 
facilitate  my  work  in  the  churchyard  and  had  never  replaced  them. 

A  charming  voice  addressed  me,  and  the  highwayman — a  towering, 
great  creature — stood,  hat  in  hand,  looking  down  at  me  through  the 
goggles. 

*'  You  saw  the  runaway  ?"  he  began.  ^'  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  carriage?  I  wish  to  make  my 
apologies  at  causing  such  an  unfortunate  accident  and  to  offer  to  fur- 
nish the  lady's  coachman  with  a  new  hat,"  and  he  pointed  to  a  shapeless 
black  object  in  the  road  which  had  just  received  its  coup-de-grftce  from 
the  wheels  of  his  carriage. 
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"You  had  better  furnish  old  Mrs.  Tobin  with  a  set  of  new  wits 
while  you  are  about  it/'  I  answered  saucily,  "  for  you  have  frightened 
her  well  out  of  the  few  she  possessed." 

"Perhaps  you  would  undertake  that  part  of  the  commission  for 
me,"  he  suggested,  with  a  tinge  of  impertinence  in  his  tone.  **  They 
seem  to  grow  under  the  shelter  of  feathers  and  lace  rather  than  behind 
the  counter  of  Dunlap's  hat  shop/' 

I  felt  I  had  brought  this  familiarity  upon  myself,  but  for  that  ver} 
reason  I  resented  it  the  more. 

"The  lady's  name/'  I  said  with  dignity,  ^^ is  Mrs.  Tobin.  She  lives 
a  mile  from  here  in  a  place  overlooking  the  river.  Tou  will  recognize 
her  gateway  by  a  pair  of  Sphinxes  guarding  the  entrance.  I  presume 
she  is  not  injured,  for  I  can  see  the  carriage  now  mounting  the  hill  in 
the  distance,  and  the  speed  seems  slow  enough  to  reassure  the  most 
timid." 

My  manner  was  both  reserved  and  gently  condescending,  and  it 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  next  remark  addressed  to  me  was  defer- 
ential. 

"May  I  once  more  trespass  upon  your  kindness  and  ask  to  be 
directed  to  Sans  (Jfine — ^Mr.  Bird's  place,  you  know  ?" 

I  gave  the  desired  information,  and  he  turned  away  murmuring 
something  about  writing  to  Mrs.  Tobin,  as  her  horses  might  object  to  a 
second  encounter. 

I  was  so  entranced  watching  the  effect  of  a  carefully  waxed  mustache 
and  very  white  teeth  showing  below  the  hideous  disguise  that  I  could 
hardly  return  the  magnificent  bow  he  made  me  by  way  of  farewell.  He 
sprang  into  his  auto,  and  as  he  turned  on  the  power  the  machine 
bonnded  ahead  like  a  living  dragon,  leaving  a  trail  of  smoke  and  foul 
smell  behind  it  which  did  much  to  enforce  the  impression. 

It  was  not  till  he  was  far  beyond  recall  that  I  remembered  there 
was  a  culvert  in  process  of  construction  across  the  road  near  my  gate. 
Wonld  the  feeble  barricade  the  workmen  had  put  up  as  a  guard  be  suffi- 
cient to  attract  his  attention  if  he  came  tearing  round  the  curve  in  my 
road  at  his  present  speed  ?  I  caught  my  breath  and  began  to  run.  As 
well  try  to  chase  an  ocean  steamer  in  a  rowboat  I  What  headway  could 
a  pair  of  feminine  legs  make  in  overtaking  a  flying  dragon  with  a  fiery 
taill 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  I  reached  the  beginning  of  my  privet 
hedge,  and  in  five  more  the  turn  in  the  road  revealed  the  trench,  and 
there,  turned  over  on  its  side,  smashed,  dirty,  fireless,  lay  the  green 
dragon! 

What  had  become  of  the  owner  of  the  amazing  toy  and  where  were 
the  workmen?    The  question  was  soon  answered,  for  out  of  my  entrance 
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gate  the  men  streamed,  talking  volubly  of  the  accident  and  of  the  gentle- 
man they  had  jnst  carried  across  the  lawn  to  the  shelter  of  my  house. 

I  stopped  the  foreman  and  elicited  some  particulars.  The  auto- 
mobile had  come  flying  down  the  hill  and  round  the  turn  in  the  road 
before  the  men  could  stop  it  and,  crashing  into  the  trench,  had  turned 
a  complete  somersault,  landing  on  its  side.  The  gentleman  in  goggles 
seemed  very  much  injured,  but  his  man,  who  had  been  thrown  out  on 
the  soft  turf,  was  not  at  all  hurt.  I  rushed  on  over  grass  and  flower- 
beds till  I  reached  the  piazza  and  then  paused.  Physical  injury  had 
always  been  peculiarly  repidsive  to  me.  I  had  to  fight  a  battle  with  my 
nerves  before  I  could  turn  the  handle  of  the  front  door. 

Bookswood  is  built  in  a  crescent  facing  west  and  overlooking  the 
river.  A  hall  cuts  the  house  in  two,  the  northern  half  containing  the 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  and  kitchens  beyond;  the  southern  half 
a  billiard-room,  library,  and  bachelor's  quarters,  consisting  of  a  bed- 
room and  bath.  It  was  there  that  I  naturally  expected  to  find  my 
injured  guest  But  no — as  I  entered  the  house  I  found  he  had  been 
deposited  on  the  yellow  damask  of  my  drawing-room  divan.  I  never  sit 
on  that  divan  now ;  it  gives  me  a  little  shiver. 

My  servants  were  clustered  in  the  hall,  eager  to  be  of  service  and 
yet  afraid  to  intrude,  for,  in  spite  of  his  sufferings,  the  gentleman  was 
dictating  tel^rams  to  his  own  man. 

Catching  sight  of  me,  the  man  stood  up  and  mentioned  my  presence 
to  his  master.    I  heard  him  say, — 

"  The  lady,  sir — Mrs.  Eliot.'^  Then,  taking  a  step  towards  me,  he 
asked,  '^  Will  you  speak  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  Ma'am." 

I  came  to  the  side  of  the  divan  and  could  have  knelt  through  pity, 
he  looked  so  wan  and  spent,  and  yet  excited,  as  if  braced  to  the  limit 
of  his  endurance.  His  goggles  had  been  lost  in  the  crash,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  his  face.  He  was  beautiful  in  the  short-nosed  Greek 
iype,  the  brow  straight  and  finely  modelled,  the  lips  curved  and  rather 
full,  while  the  line  of  the  chin  and  jaw  was  almost  perfect  in  its  turn. 
He  may  have  been  thirty,  but  he  looked  younger.  He  seemed  to  me 
like  some  high-strung  child  meeting  pain  for  tiie  first  time.  ^'  Some- 
body's spoilt  darling,"  I  thought,  *' capable  of  better  things  than  he 
himself  knows." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  such  a  nuisance,"  he  began,  *'  to  give  so  much 

trouble  to  a  stranger ^"    Then  as  I  faced  the  light  he  recognized  me. 

"  The  lady  of  the  wits,"  he  said,  smiling  faintly.  '*  I  could  wish  you 
had  lent  me  enough  to  keep  me  out  of  your  ditch." 

'^I  should ^have  warned  you,"  I  said  penitently.  "I  shall  never 
forgive  myself.    What  can  I  do  to  make  you  more  comfortable?" 

"You  might  give  me  some  brandy,"  he  suggested,  "and  then  go 
away  and  give  me  a  chance  to  vent  my  bad  humor  at  Flinders  here," 
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and  he  smiled  almost  affectionately  up  at  his  seryant,  who  was  gently 
pusfamg  a  piUow  under  his  wounded  ann. 

I  saw  tiie  effort  at  control  was  taxing  him  to  the  utmost,  for  even 
as  he  spoke  he  grew  deadly  white,  and  I  ran  myself  for  the  brandy. 

I  liked  his  manner  to  Flinders ;  it  was  the  familiarity  of  the  gentle- 
man, not  the  parrenu,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  Flinders  bore  him 
a  doj^e  devotion. 

My  servants  had  sent  for  the  doctor  before  Mr.  Sinclair  had  fairly 
reached  tiie  house,  and  his  gig  was  even  now  drawing  up  at  the  door. 
I  sent  Jane,  my  old  nurse,  who  still  ruled  me,  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
withdrew  to  the  upper  floor.  I  fancied  Doctor  Gkde  would  despise  my 
serrioes. 

Never  did  so  valiant  a  spirit  live  in  so  short  a  body  as  Jane's. 
She  respected  no  one  but  her  Creator,  and  little  that  He  had  made. 

I  never  knew  how  Mr.  Sinclair  was  moved  from  the  drawing-room 
to  ilie  south  bedroom,  but  I  fancy  by  some  strange  power  generated 
from  Jane's  contradictiaumess  and  Doctor  Gale's  energy;  at  any  rate, 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Jane  joined  me. 

^That  gentleman  will  be  spending  the  most  of  the  winter  here,'' 
she  opined  in  a  fateful  voice,  **  or  I  do  be  entirely  mistaken." 

When  Jane  says  "  I  do  be''  I  know  she  is. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  fretfully. 

''The  man's  broken  his  hinchbone,"  she  explained,  ''and  thafs  no 
fligUy  matter,  let  alone  a  sprained  thumb  and  a  dislocated  wrist — ^but 
&e  hinchbone's  the  worst !" 

''What  is  a  hinchbone?"  I  asked  stupidly,  for  the  word  did  really 
explain  itself. 

"Sure,  ifs  the  hinge  in  his  hip,  what  else  could  it  be?"  she  said 
with  scorn.  "  Sez  I  to  the  Doctor,  '  Will  it  knit?'  sez  I.  '  'Twill,  in 
time,'  sez  he.  'What  time?'  sez  I.  'Barrin'  nothin'  onfavorable,'  sez 
he,  'two  months  ought  to  do  it,  provided  you  lave  him  flat  on  his  back 
witii  pound  weights  hung  from  the  leg  of  him.'  '  Doctor,  dear,'  sez  I, 
'we're  goin'  to  New  York  to-morrow  for  sure;  don't  you  see  Mrs. 
EKofs  trunks  packed  and  standin'?  We  only  waited  over  All  Saints' 
Day  out  of  complimint  to  him  that's  gone,  and  the  second  of  November 
has  seen  us  in  town  these  three  years.'  '  Well,  it  won't  see  you  there 
fliis  year,'  sez  he,  right  up  to  my  face  like  that,  '  so  make  me  compli- 
mints  to  Mrs.  EUot  and  ask  her  to  let  me  talk  to  her.' " 

"  How  absurd !"  I  murmured  under  my  breath.  "  Am  I  to  turn 
my  house  into  an  infirmary  for  a  stranger  I  never  saw  before,  and  then 
stay  to  see  that  he  is  made  comfortable?"  « 

I  went  downstairs  to  the  Doctor  in  a  nratinous  frame  of  mind. 
What  that  man  has  been  to  me  only  those  who  have  shared  bis  minis- 
trations can  guess.  He  has  been  physician,  friend,  almost  a  father,  and 
I  love  him ! 
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"  Well,  Ladybird,"  he  began,  "  you  who  know  the  Scriptures  may 
have  read  of  digging  a  pit  for  others  and  falling  into  the  midst  of  it 
yourself.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  accident  has  landed  you  in  some- 
thing of  a  hole.  You  have  nearly  killed  a  man,  and  now  you  can  nurse 
him  back  to  life.*' 

"  I  nurse  him  I"  I  said  loftily.  "  I  will  lend  him  my  house,  and 
his  own  people  can  take  possession  of  him  and  it." 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

^^  His  people  are  abroad,  his  servant  tells  me,  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  is  a 
great  invalid.  He  seems  to  think  the  news  of  this  accident  will  be  a 
dangerous  shock  to  her.** 

^^  Then  he  and  his  nurses  can  take  possession,**  I  persisted.  ^'  I  will 
leave  him  my  servants.** 

"How  long  would  they  behave  with  no  head  to  rule  them?**  he 
asked  impatiently.  "No,  Ladybird,  here  you  stay  to  help  repair  the 
injury  your  carelessness  has  done  to  a  fellow-creature.** 

I  felt  the  color  creeping  into  my  cheeks,  for  I  wished  to  present  a 
personal  point  of  view. 

"  I  am  a  lonely  woman,**  I  began,  "  and  young.  Is  it  not,  to  say 
the  least,  unconventional  to  shut  myself  up  for  two  months  with  a 
strange  man?    Would  you  like  Lauretta  to  do  it?'* 

He  burst  into  a  loud  roar,  partly  scorn,  partly  laughter. 

"  Gk)od  God,  child  I  What  freak  could  have  supplied  your  imagina- 
tion with  such  a  conjimction  of  ideas  as  Lauretta  and  a  responsibility  ? 
Lauretta !**  he  went  on  with  an  angry  splutter;  " I  wouldn*t  trust  her 
with  a  sick  cat.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  usages  of  society — 
perhaps  you  may  be  criticised,  but  I  thought  a  widow  was  a  law  to 
herself.** 

"  Not  when  she  is  under  the  thumb  of  an  autocratic  old  despot,**  I 
said  crossly,  knowing  I  had  to  yield  and  firing  a  last  shot.  "  Give  me 
my  instructions,**  I  added  meekly. 

"  I  have  telephoned  to  tovm  for  McTorture,  and  he  will  be  here  by 
five  o*clock  with  a  nurse,  and  then  together  we  will  try  to  mend  our 
broken  gentleman.  Put  your  dinner  at  seven,  will  you?  and  I  will 
drive  McTorture  back  to  the  station  at  eight.  Now  I  must  leave  you. 
I  have  given  Mr.  Sinclair  an  opiate,  and  I  wish  you  would  sit  with  him 
and  give  him  this  second  dose  if  he  should  wake.** 

"  Can*t  his  man  sit  with  him  ?**  I  began. 

"  I*ve  sent  him  to  the  village  for  the  things  I  shall  need  from  the 
apothecary,**  he  answered  shortly,  and  left  me  without  another  word. 

Jane  and  the  Doctor  had  managed  to  give  my  guest  an  appearance 
of  comfort,  though  I  knew  the  opiate  only  stood  between  him  and 
misery.  He  was  lying  very  flat  on  his  narrow  brass  bed,  covered  warmly 
with  blankets. 
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I  had  caught  up  some  knittings  and  I  now  sat  beside  him  mechan- 
ically making  my  monotonous  rows.  His  beauty  was  so  remarkable  that 
I  found  myself  studying  his  face  as  I  would  some  statue. 

He  moved  xmeasily  and  suddenly  spoke. 

^Did  Flinders  take  those  telegrams?^'  he  asked  in  a  faint  voice, 
and  then  I  lost  two  or  three  words  and  caught  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
which  was  something  about  hating  to  have  her  see  it  first  in  the  papers. 

^  You  want  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  get  your  despatch  about  your  accident 
before  the  reporters  get  hold  of  the  news  P^ 

He  nodded  and  sighed. 

"  You  would  like  her  to  be  here  now  taking  care  of  you  ?'  I  asked 
gently. 

'^  It  would  make  her  happier/'  he  answered. 

''May  I  send  her  word  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to  supply  her 
place  P' 

I  fancied  he  might  be  grieving  for  this  absent  wife  as  Tom  would 
have  grieved  for  me  if  he  had  been  lying  helpless  with  the  ocean  between 
ns.   But  Mr.  Sinclair  did  not  like  the  suggestion.    He  shook  his  head. 

''You  would  frighten  her/'  he  said,  and  shut  his  eyes  as  if  to  end 
the  conversation. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  opened  them  again. 

"  May  I  have  a  drink  of  water  P'  he  asked  submissively,  like  a  little 
child. 

I  brought  it,  and  slipping  my  hand  under  his  head  raised  it  enough 
to  let  him  drink. 

"Mrs.  Sinclair  could  not  have  done  better  than  that,  could  she?'' 
I  said  cheerfuUy. 

"  She  would  have  wiped  my  mouth/'  and  his  eyes  smiled  as  he  noted 
the  omission. 

I  hastened  to  do  as  she  would  have  done,  but  got  no  second  smile; 
tiie  last  opiate  was  doing  its  work — he  was  drowsy. 

As  the  clock  struck  five  Doctor  Gale's  old  surrey  drew  up  at  the 
door  witli  the  great  man  and  a  middle-aged  nurse.  Their  require- 
ments were  few  and  easily  supplied,  and  Jane  was  a  skilful  assistant  in 
a  sickroom.  There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  and  I  felt  the  house 
oppressive.  Throwing  on  my  jacket  and  hat,  I  was  about  to  fly  out 
of  ihe  front  door  when  Doctor  Oale  crossed  the  hall. 

"Thafs  right.  Ladybird.  Go  and  get  some  color  in  those  pale 
cheeks.    Surgery  doesn't  furnish  pretty  thoughts  for  ladies." 

The  word  sounded  ominous. 

"Is  it  a  very  bad  fracture?  Do  yotl  have  to  hurt  him?"  I  asked, 
growing  faint,  while  the  enormity  of  my  workmen's  sins  paralyzed  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  yet,"  he  answered.  "  Perhaps  there  are  complica- 
tiona  beyond  the  ken  of  an  old  country  doctor.  Don't  ask  so  manv 
questions.  Ladybird." 
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**  You  could  have  attended  to  him  perfectly  well  yourself/'  I  said 
rebelliously.  ''You  are  the  clevereet  and  wisest  man  in  the  world. 
The  only  bright  spot  in  this  awful  business  was  that  it  would  have 
put  some  money  in  your  pockety  and  now  you  go  and  toss  most  of  it 
into  McTorture's  well-«tuffed  grab-all  I  Catch  me  limning  patients  for 
you  again/' 

''  Don't  joke^  Ladybird.  Take  a  long  walk/'  and  he  pushed  me  out 
of  the  door  and  shut  it  gently. 

Outside  the  west  was  all  aglow  with  the  reds  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  river  looked  cold  and  purple^  and  the  hills  of  the  opposite  side 
cut  a  sharp  outline  against  the  sky.  It  set  my  oyerwrought  nerves 
shivering^  this  autiunnal  hardness  in  the  coming  night,  and  I  turned  my 
back  on  tiie  river  and  walked  down  the  avenue  to  the  public  road. 

The  automobile  was  righted  and  in  process  of  being  dragged  to  the 
lower  stable  by  a  pair  of  my  f  armhorses.  Poor  dragon,  such  an  igno- 
minious mode  of  progression  for  a  thing  of  its  fiery  nature!  The 
laborers  had  nearly  filled  in  the  trench  and  had  hung  little  red  lanterns 
across  the  part  still  unfinished.  They  were  careful  enough  now  that 
the  mischief  was  done. 

n. 

I  HABDLY  knew  where  to  walk  at  such  a  late  hour,  and  finally 
decided  I  would  go  to  Mrs.  Tobin's  and  ask  about  the  nmaway.  Thd 
place  was  next  to  mine  and  stood,  from  the  Sphinxes  on  the  gateposts 
to  the  footstools  in  the  drawing-room,  exactly  as  it  was  the  day  when 
the  late  Mr.  Tobin  led  his  Mathilda,  a  bride,  to  her  home.  A  velvet 
carpet  with  a  huge  medallion  in  the  centre  covered  the  parlor  floor,  the 
furniture  was  upholstered  in  hard,  bright  blue  reps,  the  tables  were  all 
marble-topped,  and  the  walls  had  many  mirrors  in  rosewood  frames. 
From  the  chimney-breast  Mr.  Tobin,  in  a  low  collar  and  frock  coat, 
glanced  sourly  down  from  his  gilt  frame  on  Mrs.  Tobin  and  Lauretta 
sipping  their  tea  beside  the  fire. 

''  I  declare,  my  hands  are  trembling  yet,  Lauretta !"  Mrs.  Tobin  was 
saying  as  the  servant  threw  open  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Tobin !"  I  exclaimed.    "  What  a  fright  you  had  I" 

She  groaned  fretfully  and  rolled  up  her  eyes. 

'*  I  saw  you  on  the  road,"  she  complained.  '*  You  did  not  trouble 
yourself  to  make  any  effort  to  stop  the  horses,  did  you,  Susan?" 

This  was  too  much.  I  was  almost  too  cross  to  take  the  chair  Lau- 
retta wheeled  for  me  close  to  her  aunt. 

"  I  almost  stopped  them  with  my  dead  body,"  I  said.  *^  Didn't  you 
know  you  nearly  ran  over  me  ?" 

^^  I  should  think  at  least  you  might  have  picked  up  Thomas's  hat 
before  the  wheels  of  that  dreadful  machine  crushed  it,"  she  grumbled. 

I  assumed  the  task  of  peacemaker  on  behalf  of  my  guest 
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^  The  owner  of  the  automobile  stopped  and  spoke  to  me.  He  asked 
jour  address  and  expressed  his  r^prets^  and  hoped  be  might  be  allowed 
ta  make  good  any  damage  resulting  from  the  incident  He  did  not 
pusne  yon  here  for  fear  of  frightening  your  horses  again/' 

^I  should  think  notP  she  said  with  a  sniff.  ''There  ought  to  be 
a  law  passed  prohibiting  wild-cat  locomotiyes  on  country  roads.  If  a 
few  accidents  could  happen  to  them  instead  of  to  ladies  like  you  and  / 
driviiig  in  our  own  carriages^  it  might  abate  the  nuisance.'^ 

(Mrs.  Tobin  considered  herself  a  purist  in  eschewing  the  pronoun 
me.) 

'^  He  has  met  his  fate/'  I  answered,  with  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  I 
thought  of  the  helpless  figure  in  my  spare  room.  ''His  automobile 
was  oyertumed  in  the  road  just  beyond  here  and  he  was  awfully  hurt.'' 

"  Was  he  P'  she  said  incUfferently.  "  Between  you  and  /,  I  think  it 
served  him  right.  Lauretta,  ring  for  more  cream.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  take  so  much  in  your  tea,  Susan." 

Lauretta  crossed  the  room  to  pull  the  handle  of  the  old-fashioned 
bell— no  electric  conveniences  had  invaded  Tobin  Towers.  I  glanced 
at  her  smart  little  figure  and  rosy  face  with  something  like  envy.  She 
was  80  entirely  absorbed  in  herself,  so  healthy  and  young  and  tactless. 

"Aunt  Tilly  was  saying,  Susan,  that  you  were  hardly  neighborly  to 
let  the  whole  day  pass  without  coming  to  ask  about  her." 

I  accepted  the  reproach  in  silence.  I  should  not  tell  these  selfish 
creatores  of  my  share  in  the  accident;  let  them  find  out  for  themselves. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  my  dear  Doctor  Oale,  all  intelli- 
genoe  and  sympathy  and  skill,  was  the  own  brother  of  this  stupid  old 
yellow  pussy-cat,  sitting  hxmched  by  the  fire,  her  five  Assyrian  curls 
thatching  her  receding  forehead,  and  the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of  her 
head  only  half -concealed  by  a  braid  of  reddish  hair. 

"We  haven't  seen  Uncle  Doctor  all  day,"  said  Lauretta  as  if  in 
answer  to  my  thoughts,  only  that  I  knew  no  subtle  transfer  of  impres- 
6i<as  could  ever  raster  in  her  material  brain.  "  I  went  down  to  his 
house,"  she  continued,  "  but  Mrs.  Wilcox  was  very  non-committal  as  to 
where  he  was.  I  do  hate  housekeepers.  They  are  not  servants  and  they 
are  not  ladies,  and  you  don't  know  how  to  treat  them,  and  they  cer- 
tainly don't  know  how  to  treat  you."  And  Lauretta  shrugged  her  plump 
shoulders. 

"  He  is  taking  care  of  the  gentleman  who  was  injured  in  the  auto- 
mobile," I  confessed,  fearing  the  anxiety  might  be  real. 

She  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  Ob !" 

I  thought  of  a  funny  old  picture  in  one  of  the  stained-glass  windows 
of  the  village  church — ^the  Good  Samaritan  pouring  a  gushing  stream 
of  oil  and  wine  all  over  a  prostrate  figure,  while  a  red-f  rocked  Levite, 
with  his  shape  nicely  d^ned  by  the  high  lights,  is  stamping  off  on  the 
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other  side.  Lauretta^s  red  house  frock  was  equally  defining.  I  won- 
dered whether  she  fancied  her  uncle  setting  our  wounded  traveller-to- 
Jericho  on  his  own  beast  and  taking  him  home^  or  whether  she  pictured 
the  poor  creature  still  lying  by  the  roadside  under  the  November  stars. 
Certainly  she  asked  no  questions,  and  she  was  the  lady  of  all  others 
who  could  ply  them  when  the  subject  interested  her.  A  look  of  anima- 
tion flashed  into  her  face. 

"  Have  you  heard/'  she  began,  "  that  the  Birds  are  giving  an  enor- 
mous house  party?  They  came  up  from  town  yesterday  in  the  same 
train  with  Aunt  Tilly  and  me.*' 

''I,  Lauretta,"  murmured  Mrs.  Tobin,  *' always  say  I.'' 

*'We  had  just  been  down  for  the  day,  you  know.  They  had  the 
Pryce  girls  and  the  Vanderveres  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keggy  Forsythe — 
of  all  people  for  a  house  party;  they  are  so  in  love  with  each  other  they 
can't  look  at  anybody  else — and  Dicky  Bemsen  and  Charlie  Johnstone 
and  I  forget  who  all,  but  they  were  behaving  disgracefully.  They 
bought  packages  of  Huyler's  candy  and  pelted  each  other  witti  it,  and 
Dicky  got  a  glass  of  water  and  swore  he  would  pour  it  over  Bessie 
Pryce's  feathers  if  she  hit  him  again,  and  Mrs.  Bird  stole  Charlie's  stick 
and  tripped  up  the  train  peddler  with  it  just  when  he  was  staggering 
through  the  aisle  with  all  the  magazines,  so  that  they  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions. Charlie  was  awfiQly  angry  and  told  Mrs.  Bird  he  was  ashamed 
to  be  seen  with  them,  but  she  only  laughed.  She  may  have  been  miffed 
though,  for  she  did  something  awfully  strange  afterwards.  You  see. 
Aunt  Tilly  likes  Charlie  Johnstone's  mother — ^they  are  old  friends — ^and 
she  wants  me  to  see  something  of  Charlie,"  and  Lauretta  dropped  her 
eyes  and  looked  conscious,  **  so  as  we  were  leaving  the  train  she  spoke 
to  him." 

*'  I  just  said,"  put  in  Mrs.  Tobin,  "  that  I  hoped  he  would  give 
Lauretta  and  I  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  dinner  this  evening, 
and  I  was  going  to  ask  the  Rector  and  you,  Susan." 

'*  Well,"  resumed  Lauretta,  *'  he  said  he  could  not  very  well  accept 
a  dinner  invitation  when  he  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Bird,  as  he  believed 
she  had  something  going  on  every  evening.  Mrs.  Bird  was  just  behind 
him  in  the  aisle  of  the  car,  and  she  called  to  Aunt  Tilly,  '  I'll  give  him 
up  to  you,  Mrs.  Tobin;  did  you  say  eight  to-morrow  evening?  I'll 
see  that  he's  punctual !'  and  I  heard  her  say  to  him,  *  Thaf  s  one  on 
you,  my  boy !  Perhaps  you  won't  try  any  more  little  games  of  keeping 
me  in  order.' " 

'*  What  did  he  say  to  that?"  I  asked,  not  knowing  how  much  Lau- 
retta understood  of  the  insult  to  herself  and  Aunt  Tilly. 

''He  said,  'Well,  of  all  low-down  tricks ^  and  then  the  train 

stopped  and  I  could  not  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but  this  morning 
we  got  a  note  from  Mrs.  Bird  saying  when  she  promised  to  give  up  Mr. 
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Joimstone  she  had  forgotten  he  had  a  cold  and  had  been  ordered  to  stay 
in  the  house.  Wasn't  it  horrid  in  her  to  try  to  give  him  more  cold  just 
in  revenge  and  then  pretend  she  had  forgotten?*' 

^That  was  the  explanation^  was  HP'  I  said^  rising  to  go^  while  Mrs. 
Tobin  bustled  out  of  the  room  to  fetch  a  book  I  had  lent  her  and  which 
she  politely  proposed  returning  to  me  by  myself. 

I  tucked  the  recovered  volume  under  my  arm  and  plunged  out  into 
the  night.  As  I  called  **  good-by'*  to  Lauretta,  who  was  standing  at  the 
open  door,  I  thought  I  saw  a  figure  bound  from  the  piazza  to  the  lawn, 
bnt  eridently  she  did  not  notice  it,  so  I  concluded  it  was  the  great  Dane 
that  they  kept  as  a  watch-dog. 

"FIl  leave  the  front  door  open  till  you  get  round  the  turn  in  the 
road,^  shouted  Lauretta,  who  was  always  afraid  of  the  dark. 

I  knew  I  heard  a  step  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  keeping  pace 
with  me  and  my  heart  beat  fast,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  turn  back.  As  I 
reached  the  turn  in  the  road  a  low  voice  called,  ^'Mrs.  Eliot,''  and 
CharUe  Johnstone  made  a  capital  spring  over  the  hedge  and  landed  at 
my  aide. 

"What  a  time  you  have  been,"  he  began  reproachfully.  ''I  fol- 
lowed you  here  an  hour  ago,  and  I  thought  you  never  would  come  out." 

"  If  you  had  had  the  manners  to  come  in,"  I  retorted,  "  I  might  have 
made  my  visit  shorter." 

"J  go  in!"  he  repeated.  "Would  you  have  me  stidtify  myself? 
I  am  confined  to  the  house  with  a  cold." 

"Ohl  are  you?"  I  said.  *' You  are  doing  your  best  to  turn  the 
fib  into  reality,  waiting  in  the  chill  evening  air  for  an  hour  in  that 
ftin  coat" 

"You  know  I  would  do  the  same  if  the  thermometer  were  zero 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  alone,"  he  answered  sentimentally. 
"Won't  you  be  a  little  nice,  just  this  once?" 

"My  dear  boy,"  I  answered,  "please  don't  make  love  to  me  this 
erening.  I  am  awfully  low  in  my  mind,  and  ifs  quite  an  effort  to  refuse 
you  more  than  once  a  week  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  still  remain 
good  friends." 

"Then  don't  refuse  me,"  he  began,  but  hearing  an  impatient  sigh 
from  me  he  quickly  selected  a  safer  topic — my  low  spirits.  That  is  the 
advantage  of  boys,  they  are  so  easily  repressed. 

I  liked  his  sympathy,  and  poured  out  a  history  of  the  day's  hor- 
rors which  lasted  till  we  reached  my  door,  and  then  Charlie  had 
another  relapse. 

"I'd  break  both  my  legs  to  be  nursed  by  you,  Susan.  What  luck 
8ome  fellows  have  I" 

"Don't  be  a  goose  and  don't  call  me  Susan,"  I  answered. 
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"  Promise  me  not  to  get  interested  in  this  Sinclair/'  he  entreated. 
^' You  know  nothing  about  him;  he  may  be  an  awful  sort/' 

*'  He  was  on  his  way  to  stay  with  the  Birds/'  I  retorted. 

"Thafs  against  him/'  snapped  Charlie. 

^'  Not  as  much  against  him  as  if  he  accepted  their  hospitality  and 
then  made  nasiy  speeches/'  I  answered. 

*'  Oh !  all  right/'  he  said.  "  Go  your  own  way,  and  when  you've 
got  to  like  him  perhaps  you  will  find  out  he  has  a  wife  and  children." 

''I  know  that  already/'  I  answered,  laughing;  '^at  least,  I  know 
he  has  a  wife." 

*^ Thank  Heaven!"  said  Charlie  piously,  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

How  wonderful  is  this  thing  we  call  human  attraction!  Here  is 
Charlie  Johnstone,  a  good-looking,  honest  gentleman,  with  a  fair 
share  of  humor  and  all  the  money  he  can  spend,  and  I  give  him  no 
second  thought;  and  there  is  Mr.  Sinclair,  first  seen  behind  disfiguring 
glafises,  and  then  lying  like  a  crushed  worm  on  my  divan,  and  my 
imagination  cannot  let  him  alone.  His  eyes  and  smile  are  always 
coming  back  to  me.  I  am  guessing  at  his  feelings,- at  his  past  life. 
I  am  putting  myself  in  the  place  of  his  poor  wife  and  grieving  for 
her  grief,  and  for  anything  I  know  he  may  be  quite  unworthy  her 
interest  or  mine. 

III. 

Things  looked  very  unpromising  for  Mr.  Sinclair  when  I  got 
home.  McTorture  decided  to  stay  for  the  night,  and  he  and  Doctor 
Gale  were  rarely  out  of  the  sickroom,  but  by  the  next  day  the  bad 
symptoms  had  vanished  and  the  great  man  went  back  to  town.  We 
soon  settled  down  to  our  new  duties,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Books- 
wood  had  always  had  a  sick  man  to  be  considered  and  that  our  present 
life  was  to  go  on  interminably. 

The  third  day  I  was  loitering  over  a  late  breakfast  when  Lauretta 
burst  in  upon  me.  She  never  waits  to  be  invited  to  my  bedroom  or 
table,  but  always  assumes  that  her  company  is  agreeable. 

*'Well,"  she  began,  "so  you  have  got  the  man  who  was  hurt  in 
his  automobile  staying  here!  Why  didn't  you  tell  us?  Aunt  Tilly 
says  she  thinks  ifs  awfully  improper;  that  a  young  widow's  reputa- 
tion is  even  more  easily  damaged  than  a  girl's,  and  she  thinks  you 
ought  to  pack  up  and  go  away/'  and  Lauretta  pursed  her  moutii  and 
looked  primly  pure. 

"I  wish,"  I  said  irritably,  "you  would  learn  not  to  repeat  dis- 
agreeable things.  I  do  not  intend  going  away,  and  if  Mrs.  Tobin  con- 
siders my  reputation  endangered  she  had  better  keep  you  at  home." 

"Is  he  good-looking,  Susan?"  she  responded,  perfectly  unmoved 
by  my  crospness  and  seating  herself  at  the  table.    "Do  you  always 
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hife  grtpefrait  for  breakfast?  Aunt  Tilly  Bays  they  are  thirty-five 
eents  iqnece  and  too  dear  for  ber^  but  she  says  yon  know  how  to  make 
foot  Tom^s  money  fiy  P 

^Lauretta r  I  exclaimed^  glaring  at  her,  ''be  good  enough  to 
let  my  expenses  alone^  and  never  again  dare  to  tell  me  what  Mrs. 
Tobin  says  about  me/' 

''I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you/'  she  said  stupidly.  ''What  is  that 
eereal  you  are  eating?  It  looks  awfully  good^  and  your  cream  is  so 
much  thicker  than  ours.  Aunjt  Tilly  says  that  our  butter  brings 
forty  cents  a  pound  and  pays  for  the  keep  of  the  oows^  but  that 
you 

"Lauretta,"  I  interrupted,  "you  are  going  to  do  it  again,  and  I 
tdl  you  plainly  I  don't  care  what  the  cows  cost" 

"I  suppose  he's  in  the  spare-room/'  irrele?antly  responded  my 
festiier-brained  yisitor,  and,  of  course,  I  knew  she  meant  Mr.  Sin- 
dair,  because  cows  are  not  hi^$.  "  Dcm't  you  think  I  mi^t  steal  in 
tiirough  the  library  and  peep  at  him.  They  keep  his  door  half-open; 
I  loticed  it  as  I  passed." 

"Certainly  not,"  I  answered,  turning  my  head  to  help  myself  to 
butter,  and  when  I  looked  back  she  was  gone. 

Surely  she  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  pry  into  a  man's  bedroom? 
But  that  is  just  what  she  did,  dancing  back  in  a  few  minutes  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement. 

"I  stole  through  the  billiard-room  and  into  the  library,  and  the 
Bpare-Toom  door  was  open  with  a  screen  before  it,  so  I  stuck  my  head 
jist  a  little  way  round  the  screen  and  the  nurse  never  saw  me,  but  h$ 
did.  He  smiled,  and  oh!  Susan,  I  believe  he  winked!"  and  she 
doubled  herself  up  with  delight  "  And  I  shook  him  a  by-bye  and  ran 
away.  He  is  quite  the  handsomest  creature  I  ever  saw.  My  heart  has 
gone  forever.  Oive  me  that  piece  of  roll  you  have  just  buttered,  and 
oh!  Susan,  let  me  come  every  day." 

"Tou  are  the  most  ill-behaved  girl  I  ever  knew,"  I  said,  thor- 
oughly disgusted,  "and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  never  cross  this 
tbediold  till  after  Mr.  Sinclair  goes.  What  must  he  think  of  you? 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  Mrs.  Tobin." 

"Tou  wouldn't  be  so  ill-natured!"  she  responded.  "Aunt  Tilly 
does  hate  unladylike  behavior.  She  says  Mrs.  Bird  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  neig^iborfaood,  but  she  does  think  it  strange  she  has  not  asked  me 
to  her  dance  Friday  night  as  long  as  Charlie  Johnstone  is  staying  there. 
Net  that  she  would  let  me  go  if  I  were  asked,  because  she  disapproves 
of  the  whole  Bird  set" 

"An  unsavory  cageful,"  I  agreed.  "But  please  go  home  now, 
Lawetta,  I  have  no  more  time  to  give  you." 

She  reluctantly  wriggled  into  her  little,  tight  jacket  and  adjusted 
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a  pin  in  her  scarlet  hat.  She  was  never  without  a  dash  of  red  some- 
where in  her  dress^  and  it  was  most  becoming.  She  was  certainly  a 
pretty  creature^  so  trim  and  rounded^  and  so  sprightly  in  manner,  with 
an  underlying  dulness  which  was  never  suspected  on  first  acquaintance. 
DuU  as  she  was,  she  must  have  understood  that  she  was  in  my  black 
books,  for  she  let  me  alone  for  several  days. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  Jane  pursued  me  to  my  bedroom  one 
afternoon  when  I  had  just  returned  from  town  tired  and  hungry. 

^'The  gentleman  do  be  asking  for  you/'  she  said.  ^^I  guess  ifs 
about  gettin'  some  letters  wrote.'^ 

"  I  thought  Flinders  wrote  for  him/'  I  objected. 

^'The  likes  of  yous/'  she  explained,  ''is  always  kinder  ashamed 
to  show  yer  feelin's  to  the  likes  of  us,  so  that  maybe's  why  he  wants  you 
to  write.*' 

*'  Probably  he  wishes  to  write  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,"  I  said  reflectively. 

"  Or  the  child,"  put  in  Jane. 

"  Is  there  a  child  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  vague  feeling  of  regret  which 
was  too  faint  even  for  recognition. 

'^  There  is/'  said  Jane,  ''a  delicate  scrapine  of  a  thing,  more  trouble 
to  raise  than  a  canary-bird  by  what  Flinders  says.  No  one  would  be- 
lieve she  was  Mr.  Harry's  child,  he  says.  Sure  ifs  on  her  account  the 
mother  keeps  in  Europe." 

I  gathered  some  writing  materials  and,  telling  Jane  to  order  some 
tea  for  me,  went  to  my  guest.  We  had  met  several  times  since  that 
eventful  day  when  he  had  first  taken  possession  of  his  present  quar- 
ters, but  my  share  of  watching  had  usually  been  when  he  was  asleep, 
or  forbidden  to  excite  himself  by  talking,  and  our  intercourse  had  been 
confined  to  a  study  of  each  other's  faces  rather  than  any  exchange  of 
ideas. 

Two  bandaged  hands  lay  on  the  coverlet,  but  the  left  one  was  in 
process  of  rapid  recovery.  He  could  use  his  fingers,  and  between  the 
first  and  second  was  a  lighted  cigarette. 

"  Do  you  mind  smoke  ?"  he  apologized.  *'  I  should  not  have  lighted 
it  if  I  had  known  you  would  come  so  soon,"  and  he  motioned  to  Flin- 
ders to  take  it  away,  but  I  saw  regret  in  every  feature. 

"On  the  contrary/'  I  said,  **I  like  it.  Give  me  one  and  I  will 
keep  you  company/'  and  I  helped  myself  out  of  his  case  and  struck  a 
match  in  the  most  scientific  manner. 

There  was  vanity  equal  to  Lauretta's  in  the  action,  for  I  hate 
smoking,  but  I  enjoyed  the  shock  I  saw  it  gave  him.  I  am  naturally 
dignified,  and  my  features  of  the  pure,  clear-cut,  ethereal  stamp.  It 
was  like  levity  in  an  angel  and  it  puzzled  him. 
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''Jane  told  me  you  had  letters  to  write  this  afternoon.  May  I  be 
your  amanuensis  P'  I  asked  between  my  pufb. 

"You  are  very  kind,'*  he  answered,  dismissing  Flinders.  "You 
see,  Flinders  and  I  do  not  always  hit  it  off  in  the  spelling.  I  do  very 
veil  when  I  drive  my  own  pen,  but  when  he  springs  words  on  me  I  get 
all  tangled  up" 

"  I  must  not  appeal  to  you  then/'  I  said,  dipping  my  pen  in  the 
int 

"Did  you  date  it?'*  he  asked  anxiously.    "Women  never  do." 

"Bookswood,  November  8,''  I  read. 

"  Bookswood  is  not  your  postoffice,''  he  objected. 

I  began  to  get  cross. 

"  I  just  read  that  to  satisfy  you,"  I  said.  "  The  whole  top  of  my 
paper  is  covered  With  addressee — ^post,  telegraph,  telephone — and  I 
only  had  to  add  the  date.    I  don't  wonder  that  you  fluster  Flinders  I" 

"Thafs  a  good  alliteration,''  he  laughed.    "Begin 

"'DeabMopsue:'" 

I  nodded. 

'<  *  You  are  not  to  worry  about  me,  for  I  am  nearly  weU, 
though,  as  my  cable  told  you,  the  aut<Hnobile  gave  me  a  apill 
by  trying  to  leap  a  ditch  like  the  fool  it  Ul'" 

"  Perhaps  it  wasn't  the  automobile  l;hat  was  the  fool,"  I  suggested. 
"  Perhaps  not,"  he  agreed.    "  Politeness  warns  me  not  to  try  to  fix 
the  blame,"  and  his  eyes  were  laughing,  though  the  words  cut. 
"  Go  on,"  I  murmured. 

"  '  It  happened  this  way.  I  was  going  lickerty  split  down 
a  hill ' " 
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'I  don't  know  how  to  spell  Uclcerty  split/*  I  interrupted. 
"  Couldn't  you  be  going  some  other  way  ?" 

"You  said  you  would  not  appeal  to  me  for  spelling,"  he  remon.- 
fitrated;  "  besides,  that  was  the  way  I  was  going. 

** '  When  suddenly  in  front  of  me,  not  fifty  yards  off,  I  saw  an 
open  trench  across  the  road.  I  tried  to  slow  down,  but  the 
brakes  wouldn't  work,  and  we  sailed  into  it  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  Flinders  fell  on  his  head  and  naturally 
was  unhurt,  while  I  was  landed  under  the  confounded  thing 
and  found  myself  quite  seriously  shaken  up.  Not  counting 
scratches,  I  have  dislocated  my  right  wrist  and  sprained  my 
left  thumb,  so  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  shall  be  able  to 
write  to  you  myself.'" 

Here  I  broke  in. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  tell  about  your  hip?"   I  asked,  amazed. 
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"  When  I  get  well^  pertiaps;  I  have  told  her  enough  to  explain  why 
I  cannot  write.    Now  I  am  going  to  tell  her  about  yon. 

" '  Do  not  think  of  coming  out  to  me,  for  I  shall  be  all 
right  before  you  could  get  here,  and  besides,  as  usual,  I  have 
fallen  on  my  feet.' "  (**  I  wonder  how  i  did  fall!'*  he  solilo- 
quized.) '*'The  accident  happened  just  outside  the  place 
where  I  am  now  staying.  It  belongs  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Eliot, 
and  she  is  my  most  kind  hostess.    No  wordb 


"  I  can't  write  all  that  trash  about  myself/'  I  urged,  but  he  frowned 
and  continmed  in  the  same  tone. 

" '  No  words  can  describe  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  her.  She 
has  turned  her  house  into  a  hospital  and  sent  for  the  best  sur- 
geon in  New  York  to  make  sure  I'm  all  right,  while  her  own 
special  Doctor— old  Oale — is  the  nicest,  cleverest  old  boy  I 
ever  came  across,  and  between  them  I  am  having  the  time  of 
my  life. 

" '  Give  my  love  to  Dolly  and  tell  her  she  shall  never  be 
punished  again  by  being  sent  to  bed  in  the  daytime — ^it  is 
horrid  1 

" '  I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  you  both. 
"  *  Affectionately  yours, 

"'Habbinqton  Sinolaib.'" 

"  Now  for  the  address/'  I  suggested. 

*'  Mrs.  Sinclair/'  he  began. 

''  No  first  name?"  I  asked. 

^'  Oh,  well  1"  he  agreed,  *'  perhaps  it  would  be  better. 


"'Mas.  HABBmOTON  SlNCLAn, 

" '  Palace  Hotel, 


"'St.  Moritz, 

"'Switaerland.'" 


*'  Can  I  do  anything  else  for  you?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  talk  to  me.  If  you  knew  the  weariness  of 
lying  here  hour  after  hour  you  would  not  be  so  chary  with  your  society. 
Once  you  brought  your  knitting.  It  was  very  pleasant — a  sort  of /guar- 
antee you  meant  to  stay  for  some  time." 

'^  It  seems  rather  an  unusual  thing  to  do,"  I  began,  getting  pink. 

"  Ah,"  he  said, ''  that  is  it !  You  have  the  impulse  lent  by  pity  and 
nullified  by  propriety — or  is  it  prudence?  You  don't  knpw  me — ^I  may 
be  a  bold,  bad  man — ^I  have  brought  no  credentials.  You  are  willing  to 
open  the  doors  of  your  house  to  a  stranger,  but  not  the  door  to  your 
intimacy.  You  are  right;  I  respect  your  good  sense.  But" — and  that 
charming  smile  I  was  beginning  to  know  so  well  crept  over  his  face — 
''suppose  we  get  Mr.  Bird  to  testify  to  my  respectability  (for  he  can- 
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not  do  much  more,  I  was  asked  there  in  response  to  a  letter  of  intro- 
diiction  from  a  matual  friend)^  wonld  yon  feel  any  happier  abont  me?^ 

^How  can  yon  attribute  such  unpleasant  motives  to  me  ?^  I  asked. 
"After  being  Uirown  with  you  for  ten  minutes  I  knew  all  I  needed  to 
know— that  you  were  a  gentleman/' 

^  Perhaps  I  have  the  attributes  without  the  soul^  but  I  should  like 
to  justify  your  good  opinion.  May  I  testify  to  my  own  character? 
I  am  not  very  good^  but  I  have  never  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Also  I  can  be  what  you  might  call '  pretty  behaved/  and  I  will  exercise 
the  talent  for  all  it  is  worth  if  you  will  sit  with  me.'* 

I  touched  the  bell  and  when  Jane  appeared  sent  for  my  knitting. 
Mr.  Sinclair  looked  pleased.  We  talked  of  St  Moritz,  where  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair was  spending  the  winter  and  which  I  knew  so  well.  We  talked 
of  books  till)  like  all  modem  novel  readers^  we  fell  to  discussing  Mere- 
dith and  James.  I  confessed  to  a  taste  for  James,  which  Mr.  Sinclair 
declared  unhealthy. 

^  There  is  something  human  about  Meredith/'  he  agreed.  ^'Be- 
ades  the  vividuicss  conveyed  by  those  impressionist  sentences  of  his, 
he  gives  you  types  of  real  men  and  women,  eccentric,  perhaps,  but  be- 
longing to  nature  as  well  as  civilization.  With  James  and  his  follow- 
ing it  is  the  dissection  of  the  neurotic,  interesting  as  a  specialist's  essay 
to  tiiose  in  search  of  psychological  phenomena  in  effete  overdevelop- 
ment, but  a  sealed  book  to  the  average  reader." 

^Tou  would  agree,  then,"  I  answered,  '^with  a  sentence  I  came 
across  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  evening  papers — '  Henry  James  has 
long  ignored  the  considerations  which  move  men  in  the  mass,  and  now 
foBows  to  their  remotest  implications  the  individual  caprices  of  a 
sophisticated  class  of  men  and  women.' " 

''Admirably  ezptessed!"  he  b^[an,  when  the  servant  announced 
the  tea  Jane  had  ordered  for  me  and,  most  unwillingly,  I  rose  to  go. 

Mr.  Sinclair  held  out  a  detaining  hand. 

**  Please  have  your  tea  brought  here  and  make  me  a  cup.  Women's 
hands  are  so  charming  when  busied  with  a  tea-tray,  and,  besides,  I  have 
not  said  half  my  say." 

It  was  silly  in  me  to  smile,  but  I  knew  my  hands  were  attractive. 
As  for  his  say,  it  had  to  be  indefimtely  postponed,  for,  trotting  in  after 
the  tesrtray,  like  a  tame  cat,  came  Lauretta,  unasked,  unexpected,  and 
nx)6t  unwelcome — ^that  is,  to  me. 

Mr.  Sinclair  seemed  to  feel  otherwise.  He  begged  for  an  introduc- 
tion, declaring  that  her  charming  face  had  already  visited  his  dreams, 
and  that  he  found  the  reality  even  more  bewitching.  He  stared  boldly 
&t  Lauretta's  pretty,  smug  countenance. 

She  ran  behind  the  screen  and  peeped  out  at  him  as  she  had  done 
that  first  day. 
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"Was  that  the  dream?"   she  asked. 

"  The  same  I"  with  enthusiasm.  **  Only  lovelier  in  this  hat  than  it 
was  in  the  other." 

I  had  made  his  tea  and  was  rising  to  give  it  to  him  when  Lauretta 
took  it  from  my  hand. 

"  Let  me,"  she  persisted. 

"  You  know  I  have  to  be  fed,"  Mr.  Sinclair  suggested. 

He  was  alternately  the  most  deferential  and  the  most  impertinent 
of  men.  It  took  all  my  dignity  at  times  to  keep  him  in  order,  but 
as  for  Lauretta,  I  believe  she  likes  familiarity.  She  drew  a  chair  to 
his  bedside  and,  tucking  a  napkin  under  his  chin,  fed  him  his  tea  as 
if  she  had  been  his  trained  nurse.  Their  jokes  were  endless,  and  she 
actually  held  his  muffin  for  him  to  bite.  By  the  time  the  tea  was 
finished  he  had  found  out  that  the  way  to  her  favor  lay  through  choco- 
lates, and  she,  on  her  part,  had  promised  him  a  photograph  of  herself 
in  the  hat  he  found  so  becoming.  They  were  so  absorbed  in  each  other 
that  I  might  have  been  miles  away,  and,  distinctly,  I  did  not  like  it. 
I  took  the  opportunity  to  scribble  a  note  that  I  had  forgotten  to  answer 
till  that  moment. 

Suddenly  Lauretta  remembered  my  existence.  I  was  necessary  to 
her  schemes.  She  put  down  Mr.  Sinclair's  cup  and  came  pirouetting 
over  to  me. 

"  Are  you  asked  to  the  Birds'  dance  on  Friday  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am,  and  have  declined,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  note  I  had  just 
written  and  placed  on  the  tray. 

Lauretta  clasped  me  round  the  neck. 

'*  Susan  dear,  please  accept;  Aunt  Tilly  says  I  may  go  if  you  will 
chaperone  me,  and  I  never  go  anywhere,  and  I  love  to  daiv^,  and  one 
is  only  young  once,  and  I  have  such  a  pretty  frock  1  It  canH  make 
much  diflference  to  you,  and  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me." 

I  could  have  answered  in  her  own  words  that  I  detested  the  whole 
Bird  set,  but  Lauretta  pleading  for  the  pleasures  of  her  age  seemed 
to  me  pathetic.  If  I  were  shut  up  in  Tobin  Towers  with  Aunt  Tilly 
as  my  sole  companion,  I  might  plead  to  be  taken  to  the  Birds^  fan- 
dangoes. 

"  I  will  take  you,  Lauretta,"  I  said,  tearing  up  my  note. 

She  capered  round  the  room,  coming  back  to  kiss  me  every  few 
seconds. 

*' I  am  asked  to  spend  the  night,"  she  said.    **  Are  you?" 

"  I  draw  the  line  there,  Lauretta,"  I  answered.  '*  You  can  stay  if 
you  like,  and  Aunjt  Tilly  permit  it,  but  I  shall  come  home." 

The  figure  in  bed  moved  uneasily. 

"Are  your  roads  safe  at  night ?^'  he  asked. 

"I  am  not  going  in  an  automobile,"  I  answered,  with  a  kind  of 
ifrim  humor  which  discouraged  him. 
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Laurevca,  httving  achieyed  the  object  of  her  visit,  bade  us  a  reluc- 
tant farewell.  She  had  the  Tobin  Towers  landau  and  did  not  dare  to 
keep  the  coachman  waiting.  The  Autocrat  of  all  the  Busaias  isn't 
to  be  compared  with  the  coachman  of  the  rich  dowager.  His  person, 
his  horses,  his  bank  account,  and  his  insolence  swell  in  unison. 

Doctor  Qales's  pleasant  voice  reached  us  from  the  hall,  speaking 
to  his  niece.  I  hastened  to  gather  my  belongings  together  in  order  to 
surrender  my  guest  to  his  physician  and  nurse,  but  he  stopped  me  as 
I  passed  his  bed  for  a  last  word. 

"  Come  again  soon,^'  he  said  almost  timidly.  *^  In  time  you  might 
eren  convert  me  into  a  Jamesite.  My  mind  is  singularly  open  to  conr 
fiction.'* 

IV. 

Friday  came,  cold  and  crisp.  My  fire  looked  so  inviting  that  I 
dreaded  leaving  it  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  Lauretta.  To  drive  five 
miles  over  rough  roads  when  your  bed  is  beckoning  to  you  seems  almost 
too  hard  a  fate.  Jane  had  put  out  for  me  a  white  frock  with  black 
sashes.    I  had  meant  to  wear  black  velvet,  but  she  was  firm. 

"  If  Mr.  Eliot  was  here,'^  she  said,  "  sure  'twould  be  himself  would 
be  pleased  to  see  you  actin'  so  reasonable.'* 

Her  words  set  my  thoughts  on  a  new  trail,  and  I  let  her  dress  me 
as  she  liked. 

Would  Tom  approve  of  all  my  conduct?  Would  he  approve  of  my 
Tisitor  downstairs,  and  the  prominence  I  was  allowing  him  to  usurp 
in  my  thoughts?  My  outward  deportment  was  exemplary,  but  how 
about  my  fancy?  Was  it  quite  as  free  as  when  this  blue-eyed  giant 
was  carried  across  my  threshold  ?  "  He  is  married,"  said  conscience, 
and  I,  not  even  true  to  myself,  answered,  *^  Thank  Heaven  I" 

At  ten  o'clock  I  drove  to  Tobin  Towers  for  Lauretta,  and  then  I  was 
forced  to  go  in  and  show  my  finery  to  Aunt  Tilly.  She  didn't  even 
thank  me  for  chaperoning  her  niece,  but  said  the  way  older  people 
vere  ignored  nowadays  was  disgraceful;  that  she  would  have  taken 
Lauretta  herself  if  she  had  been  asked,  and  didn't  I  think  her  purple 
velvet  was  enough  dress  for  anything? 

I  said  to  myself  that  purple  velvet  would  make  its  own  occasion. 

The  neighborhood  was  well  represented  at  the  Birds'  and  the  dance 
in  fnll  swing  when  we  arrived.  Charlie  Johnstone  was  standing  near 
the  staircase  and  at  once  begged  for  every  dance  and  supper  besides, 
80 1  made  terms.  If  he  would  dance  the  cotillon  with  Lauretta  I  would 
be  kind,  othenvise  I  should  give  away  all  my  dances.  He  reluctantly 
snccnmbed.  I  need  not  have  bargained  about  my  charge,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  she  was  very  pretty  and  well  dressed, — Aunt  Tilly  was  gen- 
erous in  such  matters, — and  she  was  quite  the  success  of  the  evening. 

As  for  me^  I  found  myself  so  companionable  to  my  host  that  I  could 
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not  ahake  him  off^  even  when  Charlie  came  to  claim  my  promise.  Mr. 
Bird  wanted  to  talk  about  Mr.  Sinclair^  and  I  soon  learned  the  little 

he  knew  about  him.    His  friend  B ,  of  the  American  legation  in 

Faris^  had  written  out  to  him  to  do  all  he  could  for  Sinclair,  who  was 
an  awfully  good  fellow.  He  was  a  Calif omian,  but  his  family  had 
lived  abroad  for  twenty  years,  and  he  really  knew  little  of  New  York 
except  through  the  medium  of  the  American  colony  in  Paris.  I  said  I 
belieyed  he  had  a  wife  and  child,  and  Mr.  Bird  thought  it  more  than 
possible.  California  fortunes  were  not  likely  to  go  unezploited  in 
France.  Some  clever  French  woman  would  be  sure  to  have  landed  him 
for  her  daughter. 

At  supper  Charlie  Johnstone  persuaded  me  to  let  him  bring  me 
something  to  the  conservatory^  where  it  was  cool  and  quiet.  It  was 
more  romantic  than  prudence  could  approve,  but  Charlie  had  been  so 
amenable  to  my  requests  that  I  stretched  a  point  to  pleasure  him.  It 
was  a  mistake,  like  all  concessions.    He  began  promptly. 

^^  Mrs.  Eliot,  I  don't  mean  to  tease,  but  don't  you  like  me  a  little  bit 
this  evening?'* 

'^  Immensely !"  I  answered  honestly. 

^*  Dear  Susan," — ^here  he  got  a  lively  pink, — *^  please  be  engaged  to 
me  for  a  week  and  see  whether  you  don't  like  me  better  than  you 
think." 

^I  shall  never  marry  again,"  I  answered,  "and  I  am  hardly  the 
person  to  lend  myself  to  a  farce." 

As  usual,  contradiction  irritated  "  mamma's  only  boy." 

"I  fancy  you  would  give  a  different  answer  to  the  man  in  your 
spare-room  if  he  had  not  provided  himself  with  a  wife  before  he  met 
you.  The  neighborhood  is  ringing  with  gossip  about  your  having  him 
there,  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  run  about  like  a  spaniel  re- 
trieving scandals,"  I  said  contemptuously. 

"  If  I  am  a  retriever,"  he  said  angrily,  "  I  can  lay  some  rather  high 
game  at  your  feet.  How  would  you  like  to  know  tiiat  Sinclair's  wife 
couldn't  live  with  him?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  concerns  me,"  I  answered,  knowing  well  it  was 
a  lie,  for  had  I  not  written  to  her  myself? 

"Doesn't  it  concern  you  to  know  that  everyone  is  painting  your 
conduct  in  the  blackest  colors?" 

"  They  can  paint  me  as  black  as  the  Devil,"  I  said,  losing  patience, 
"but  I  am  not  going  to  change  my  name  to  Johnstone  by  way  of  white- 
wash." 

"  I  shall  never  ask  you  again,"  he  said,  glaring  at  me  like  a  sulky 

child. 

"  Heaven  be  praised !"  I  snapped. 
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How  much  farther  these  amenitieB  mi^t  ha?e  proceeded  I  caimot 
tdl^  if  ap^oaduBg  yoicee  had  not  warned  us  that  we  might  be  o?er- 
hetid,  and  in  a  nM»nent  Mrs.  Bird  and  Dicky  Bemeen  etrolled  into  the 
cQOBerratory  and  sat  down  under  our  pahn-tree  on  the  other  side. 
Thqr  could  not  ha?e  seen  us^  for  Mrs.  Bird  was  saying: 

^No,  Dicky^  it  doesnH  give  me  a  sensation  to  ha?e  you  hold  my 
handy  so  you  can  just  drop  it,  my  boy.  Not  that  I  set  up  for  much 
propriety;  anyhow^  I  don't  pose  as  an  example  to  the  neighboriiood 
and  then  keq>  a  man  like  Harrington  Sinclair  shut  up  in  my  house  and 
nefer  send  word  to  his  friends  where  he  is?'' 

Charlie  looked  at  me  in  malicious  triumph,  and  I  flushed  in  dis- 
traa.  There  was  some  force  in  Mrs.  Bird's  strictures.  I  had  known 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  on  his  way  to  their  house  and  I  should  ha?e  informed 
them  at  once.  On  the  other  hand^  the  accident  was  of  public  notoriety^ 
and  it  would  haye  been  but  a  natural  courtesy  on  Mr.  Bird's  part  had 
he  hastened  to  my  house  to  ofFer  his  services  in  such  an  emergency, 
whereas,  with  the  exception  of  calling  now  and  then  to  inquire  and 
ksTB  a  card,  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  his  expected  guest  They  were 
probably  only  too  ^ad  to  have  escaped  such  an  interruption  to  their 
merrymaking  as  Mr.  Sinclair's  illness  would  have  been,  and  I  felt 
isdi^iant  at  Mrs.  Bird's  misrepresentation  of  my  conduct 

Without  a  word  I  left  my  seat  under  the  palm-tree  and  joined 
Lauretta  in  the  hall,  where  she  was  making  a  protracted  supper  in 
company  with  the  Bector. 

Gbarlie  Johnstone  followed  in  my  wake,  half  ashamed  at  what 
had  taken  {dace,  half  pleased  to  have  his  warnings  so  promptly  con- 
firmed. He  asked  whether  we  should  have  our  supper  brought  to 
ICiss  Oales's  table,  but  I  so  plainly  intimated  that  I  could  dispense 
vitii  bis  company  that  he  went  off  more  deeply  offended  than  ever 
before. 

Touthful  spirits  are  hard  to  quell;  in  spite  of  my  quarrel  with 
Charlie  Johnstone  and  the  censures  of  Mrs.  Bird,  I  found  mysdf 
h)oking  forward  to  the  cotillon  with  childish  impatience.  It  was  my 
first  dance  since  my  morning,  and  the  music  and  gayety  gave  me 
true  pleasure.  My  partner,  an  inoffensive  young  person  staying  in  the 
house,  had  little  of  my  society,  for  I  was  constantly  being  taken  out, 
and  lAuretta  herself  was  not  more  light-minded  than  I. 

The  dock  was  striking  four  when  the  dance  broke  up  with  an  old- 
bafaioned  jig,  and  I  ran  upstairs  to  the  dressing-room  with  my  white 
frock  K^Tiging  in  tatters  about  my  feet  I  was  the  last  to  leave,  even 
the  house  party  were  going  to  their  rooms. 

The  winter's  morning  had  no  thought  of  breaking;  it  was  as  dark 
as  midnight  when  I  stepped  into  the  brougham  to  drive  home.  The 
Kids'  long  avenue  was  lighted  with  little  colored  lanterns  hung  from 
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the  trees^  and  the  road  seemed  quite  gay  until  we  passed  the  entrance 
and  plunged  into  the  night  Coachman  and  horses  seemed  of  one  mind 
in  speeding  to  their  beds^  and  we  covered  the  first  two  miles  in  splen- 
did style,  but  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  marked  the  halfway  the  car- 
riage came  to  a  standstill  and  the  coachman  called  something  to  me 
which  I  could  not  hear  through  the  shut  window.  As  I  opened  the 
door  to  speak  to  him  I  saw  a  reflection  in  the  sky  behind  us  which 
could  only  come  from  a  fire. 

^^  Ifs  at  Mr.  Bird's,  Ma'am/'  Saunders  assured  me,  and  I  ordered 
him  to  return  with  all  expedition  to  the  scene  of  the  late  festivitieB. 

My  fancy  pictured  all  possible  horrors, — Lauretta  in  danger  and  I 
responsible  to  Mrs.  Tobin  for  her  safety,  or,  at  best,  all  the  inmates 
of  the  fated  house  huddled  on  the  lawn  to  watch  their  possessions  licked 
up  by  the  merry  flames. 

"Drive  faster!"   I  shouted. 

At  the  gate  Saunders  tried  to  reassure  me.  He  declared  the  fire 
must  be  out,  there  was  no  light  through  the  trees,  but  I  could  not  be 
satisfied  till  I  had  seen  and  spoken  with  Lauretta. 

The  little  lanterns  had  all  gone  out,  and  Saunders  drove  slowly 
and  carefidly  in  a  way  which  maddened  me.  As  we  drew  up  at  the 
front  door  the  house  was  certainly  in  status  quo,  with  no  sign  of  con- 
fusion outside,  only  within  the  electric  lights  were  still  burning  and 
shadows  were  whirling  past  the  white  drop-shades  in  the  windows. 
In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  hall,  and  what  a  scene  met  my  eyes  t 

On  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  ballroom  sat  Charlie  Johnstone 
enthroned  on  the  piano-stool.  Li  his  lap  he  held  an  enormous  cake 
taken  from  the  supper-table,  while  trailing  past  him  two  by  two,  that 
he  might  judge  the  merits  of  their  performance,  came  the  rest  of  the 
party  doing  a  cakewalk. 

Such  a  crazy  crowd  was  never  seen  out  of  Bedlam;  some  were  in 
furs  and  dressing-gowns,  some  in  nightgowns  and  golf -capes,  the  men 
in  pajamas  and  sudi  upper  garments  as  had  first  come  to  hand. 

The  musicians,  fortunately  for  them,  had  left  before  the  excite- 
ment of  the  fire,  but  a  phonograph  was  furnishing  the  newest  concert- 
hall  airs  with  all  the  force  of  its  nasal  twang. 

Lauretta  led  the  procession  with  Mr.  Bird.  That  gentleman  had 
had  quite  as  much  of  his  own  good  cheer  as  he  could  carry,  and  threw 
an  energy  into  the  contortions  of  his  dancing  which  would  have  been 
the  despair  of  a  true  Sambo.  He  was  dressed  in  checked  pajamas  and 
a  dress-coat  and  had  ornamented  his  head  with  a  tall  hat.  Lauretta 
wore  carriage  boots  and  a  pink  silk  petticoat,  and  over  the  lace  frills 
of  her  nightgown  fell  a  long  fur  tippet.  Her  lithe  body  was  swayed 
backward  till  she  looked  as  if  she  might  lose  her  balance,  and  her 
feet  in  their  great  boots  were  making  the  most  impossible  steps  to 
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the  iiiiisic.  Her  face  was  tamed  over  one  ghoulder  away  from  her 
partner,  and  her  little  hands  were  flapped  in  his  direction  as  if  to 
defend  herself  from  the  ardor  of  his  pnrsmi 

Behind  them  came  the  others,  leaping  and  bounding  like  kangaroos. 

I  may  have  been  a  spoilsport,  but  indignation  with  Lauretta  swal- 
lowed np  every  other  f eding — she,  at  least,  had  been  decently  brought 
up  and  should  have  respected  herself. 

**  Lauretta,*'  I  cried,  **  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.'* 

^'Oh  Susan  r  she  exclaimed,  coming  to  a  standstill  beside  me, 
^  I  am  haying  such  fun.  Tou  see  the  chimney  took  fire  and  we  thought 
the  house  was  going  too,  so  we  all  rushed  out  just  as  we  were,  and  now 
we  are  celebrating  our  escape/* 

^'Qet  your  things  on,**  I  said.  "I  shall  take  you  home,**  and 
approaching  Mrs.  Bird  I  offered  as  polite  an  excuse  as  I  could  frame 
on  the  spur  of  the«moment.  I  said  Mrs.  Tobin  would  hear  of  the  fire 
and  be  alarmed,  and  if  Lauretta  were  taken  home  now  it  might  spare 
the  old  lady  much  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Bird  reeeived  my  explanation  with  a  broad  grin. 

"You  find  our  frolic  too  much  of  a  leg-dance,**  she  said  coarsely. 
"Yonr  own  amusements  are  hardly  likely  to  err  in  this  respect  at 


I  presumed  she  was  alluding  to  Mr.  Sinclair's  crippled  condition, 
bnt  I  ignored  the  impertinence. 

"I  trust  my  amusements  will  not  err  in  any  direction,**  I  said 
loftily,  walking  out  of  the  ballroom. 

Mr.  Bird,  who  was  without  a  partner  owing  to  my  interference, 
▼as  forgiving  enough  to  follow  me  into  the  hall  and  to  press  me  to 
join  him  in  a  glass  of  champagne  before  once  more  braving  the  morn- 
ing air,  but  I  declined  his  hospitality,  and  as  soon  as  Lauretta  appeared 
I  called  for  my  carriage. 

Shut  up  in  the  brougham  I  felt  the  full  force,  of  that  young  lady*s 
resentment.  She  answered  my  questions  in  monosyllables  or  else  sat 
in  Bulky  silence. 

"I  am  sorry  to  take  you  away  if  you  were  enjoying  yourself,**  I 
began,  "  but  really  the  fun  was  beyond  decency.** 

"Beyond  prudery,'*  she  sniffed. 

I  took  no  notice. 

"  I  suppose,**  I  went  on,  **  you  were  all  assembled  in  those  wonder- 
W  costumes  in  response  to  an  alarm  of  fire.** 

"  Of  course,**  she  agreed  testily. 

"What  set  the  chimney  on  fire?**  I  pursued. 

"  Servants,"  she  answered. 

"Burning  the  debris  of  cotillon  favors?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  sulkily. 
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'^You  must  spend  what  remains  of  the  night  with  me/'  I  said 
cheerfully.  *'  It  would  never  do  to  ring  them  up  at  Tobin  Towers  at 
this  hour/' 

^^  Our  house  is  always  open  by  six  o'clock  and  it  cannot  be  far  from 
that  now/'  she  answered  in  her  eagerness  to  escape  from  my  company. 
^'Our  servants  are  not  allowed  to  spend  their  mornings  in  bed^  as 
Aunt  Tilly  says  yours ^" 

"Thank  you,  Lauretta,"  I  interrupted,  **I  do  not  care  to  hear 
Mrs.  Tobin's  views  of  my  housekeeping.  I  will  gladly  take  you 
home." 

And  the  rest  of  the  drive  was  accomplished  in  silence. 

This  question  of  chaperonage  is  a  nice  one.  Is  it  to  be  treated  as 
a  concession  to  make-beUeve  conventionality,  a  mere  sinecure,  or  is  it 
to  be  undertaken  with  some  sense  of  responsibility?  I  should  not 
have  left  my  own  young  sister  capering  in  dtehabille  in  such  riotous 
company,  so  why  should  I  leave  Lauretta? 

At  Tobin  Towers  a  sleepy  kitchenmaid  responded  to  our  ring,  and 
I  gave  a  gasp  of  relief  as  the  door  closed  behind  my  indignant  com- 
panion. 

A  faint  streak  of  light  was  defining  the  hilltops  to  the  east.  Lights 
were  glancing  in  the  laborers'  cottages.  What  a  dissipated  hour  for  a 
sober-minded  woman  to  be  returning  from  a  ball ! 

One  of  the  dearly  purchased  comforts  of  being  your  own  mistress 
is  the  complete  emancipation  from  solicitude.  No  one  sits  up  for  me, 
because  I  do  not  allow  it.  I  have  my  latch-key  and  can  ring  for  Jane 
when  I  need  her. 

As  I  opened  my  front  door  I  was  startled  to  see  a  figure  rise  from 
the  nearest  hall  chair.    It  was  Flinders. 

"  If  you  please.  Ma'am,  I  am  to  let  Mr.  Sinclair  know  the  moment 
you  come  in;  he  has  been  greatly  worried  about  you  for  the  last  three 
hours." 

Somebody  anxious  about  my  safety!  was  it  pleasant  or  simply 
absurd?  At  any  rate,  I  could  not  have  resented  it,  for  I  explained  at 
some  length  to  Flinders  the  episode  of  the  burning  chimney  and 
watched  him  cross  the  library  on  his  way  to  his  master's  bedside  with 
a  feeling  of  gladness.  After  all,  then,  it  is  agreeable  to  know  that 
there  is  someone  "  to  mark  your  coming."  I  balanced  the  fact  against 
my  prized  freedom,  and  the  scale  tipped  towards  the  side  of  fetters. 
We  women  are  a  foolish  sisterhood,  clamoring  for  independence  and 
forever  forging  our  own  chains. 

V. 

The  improvement  in  my  invalid  was  rapid  from  the  surgeons' 
point  of  view,  but  in  their  desire  for  a  perfect  cure  the  rules  had  never 
been  relaxed.     There  he  lay,  the  weights  hanging  from  the  broken 
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1^,  as  helpless  as  a  baby  except  that  his  hands  were  once  more  ser- 
fice&ble. 

What  I  had  at  first  regarded  as  a  concession  on  my  part  so(m  be- 
came a  daily  habit^  and  I  now  spent  every  afternoon  in  his  room.  I 
read  aloud,  we  played  piquet  or  cribbage,  and,  most  dangerous  of  all, 
we  talked. 

He  rarely  spoke  of  his  recent  past  Sometimes  he  talked  of  his 
schooldays  in  France  and  the  strange  companions  he  had  had — semi- 
royalties  who  hated  to  be  clean;  a  duke's  son  who  purloined  a  piece  of 
his  mother's  jewelry  and  pawned  it  to  treat  the  school  to  cakes;  the 
hero  of  the  playground,  a  handsome,  generous  boy  whose  word  was 
law,  and  who  left  suddenly  when  it  became  known  his  father  was  the 
most  celebrated  forger  in;  France.  Later  he  told  me  how  he  had  gone 
back  to  California  for  his  university  course  and  how  true  an  American 
he  was  in  all  his  sympathies.  He  admired  his  countrymen — he  called 
them  broad-minded,  generous,  dependable,  hardworking.  This  was  the 
land  of  all  others,  he  declared,  where  ability  and  chiuracter  combined 
always  brought  a  man  to  the  top,  the  land  where  the  political  ground 
felt  firm  under  your  feet,  no  matter  what  importations  of  disorder 
and  anarchy  might  agitate  the  nation  for  a  brief  moment,  for  behind 
that  element  was  always  the  steady  common-sense  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can people. 

He  used  to  grow  so  excited  when  this  was  his  theme  that  the 
weights  from  his  leg  fairly  rattled. 

At  last,  one  day,  when  I  had  listened  for  half  an  hour  to  a  most 
graphic  account  of  his  father's  life  in  California,  his  marvellous  luck 
(which  according  to  his  son  was  no  luck,  but  the  natural  outcome  of 
genius  and  judgment)  and  of  all  they  owed  to  this  country,  I  could 
curb  my  tongue  no  longer,  and  burst  out  with, — 

^  Then  why  under  the  srm  do  you  not  live  in  the  land  you  value, 
instead  of  being  that  most  omtemptible  of  creatures,  a  man  without 
a  country?'' 

''What  else  did  you  suppose  I  came  here  for?"  he  asked.  '^ I  am 
doe  in  San  Francisco  on  the  first  of  January  to  take  my  brother's 
place  in  the  banking-house.  One  of  us  is  always  there;  the  other 
usually  looks  after  the  family  abroad." 

It  was  the  first  I  knew  of  this  brother. 

''Is  your  brother  married?"  I  asked,  forgetting  in  my  interest  the 
rudeness  of  searching  questions. 

"  He  has  been,"  he  answered  shortly,  and  I  thought  I  had  f  allei^  in 
his  estimation  through  my  intrusive  curiosity.  I  hastened  to  change 
tiie  subject 

"Surely  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  journey  to  the  Pacific 
as  soon  as  tiie  holidays,"  I  remonstrated,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I 
waited  for  his  reply. 
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He  was  enough  of  a  Yankee  to  answer  my  question  by  another. 

"  Shall  you  miss  me  ?"  he  asked,  gazing  into  my  eyes  as  if  existence 
depended  upon  what  he  saw  there. 

"  Do  you  think  the  prospect  of  being  thrown  back  on  Jane's  com- 
pany a  lively  one?''  I  said,  pursuing  his  interrogatory  methods. 

"And  yet,  according  to  Jane,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "you  value 
your  solitude;  you  don't  like  to  be  taken  out  of  the  past;  you  prefer 
eating  your  own  heart  in  silence." 

Ah,  so  I  did !  but  it  was  a  heart  which  beat  for  him  instead  of  the 
past.  So  this  was  his  idea  of  me?  Jane  had  done  me  a  service  with 
her  loquacity.  She  had  given  him  an  impression  of  my  faithfulness 
to  Tom's  memory  which,  however  far  from  the  truth,  would  serve  as 
a  blind  to  his  ever  guessing  the  depths  of  my  present  folly.  I  won- 
dered what  else  she  had  confided  of  my  history  during  her  long  hours 
of  watching,  but  I  was  too  proud  to  ask  him,  and  whUe  I  meant  to 
call  her  to  an  account,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  question  her. 

Sometimes  I  imagined  he  cared  for  me  as  I  did  for  him — a  hope- 
less, silent  love,  whose  truest  homage  was  in  suppression.  Sometimes 
I  thought  he  was  on  the  very  verge  of  a  declaration,  which  I  should 
have  to  treat  as  an  insult.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  land  where 
married  lovers  hardly  shock  the  moral  sense. 

I  was  so  lost  in  my  reverie  that  I  fairly  jumped  when  he  spoke 
again. 

"What  an  awful  upsetting  I  must  hAve  made  in  your  life,"  he 
lamented,  "and  all  the  time  I  have  been  so  happy.  I  wish  I  could 
think  you  had  been  a  little  happy  too." 

I  pulled  myself  together  with  an  effort  and  answered  guardedly, — 

"Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say  your  companionship 
has  been  delightful  to  me." 

"I'm  not  likely  to  misunderstand,"  he  said  bitterly.  "You  sur- 
round yourself  with  a  sufficiently  chilling  atmosphere." 

A  silence  fell  between  us.  He  was  evidently  making  up  his  mind 
to  say  something  he  f oimd  difficult.    Presently  it  came. 

"  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  at  last  I  have  written  abroad  the  whole 
truth  about  my  accident.  Now,"  he  murmured,  half  to  himself,  "  if 
Mopsie  chooses  to  come  it  can  make  little  difference,  for  by  the  time 
she  is  here  I  should  have  to  be  going  at  any  rate.  I  have  behaved 
disgracefully  in  billeting  myself  upon  you  for  this  long  illness  and 
concealing  the  facts  from  my  people,  but  at  first  I  did  it  to  save  them 
from  the  shock,  and  then,  each  day  made  my  life  here  more  precious 
to  me,  till  I  could  not,  by  my  own  act,  put  an  end  to  my  happiness." 
Again  his  eyes  sought  my  face,  and  finding  mine  averted  he  added: 
"  At  last  shame  drove  me  to  it.  I  have  sacrificed  the  joy  of  my  present 
to  duty,  because  I  thought  you  would  approve." 
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"  I  don't  see  what  there  ifl  to  sacrifice/'  I  said  coldly.  "  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair's coming  could  make  no  difference  except  to  give  you  two  com- 
panions  instead  of  one.'' 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know  her/'  he  urged.  **  She  has  grand  qualities — 
there  is  something  better  than  affection  between  us^  there  is  friend- 
ship. She  shares  my  tastes^  she  is  almost  masculine  in  her  conception 
of  a  man's  requirements — but  she  wants  to  be  first  with  those  she  loves ; 
she  never  shares  her  empire." 

"  No  one  expects  her  to  share  it/'  I  said  haughtily. 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  no  longer  hers  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  said, 
with  that  look  of  boyish  sweetness  in  his  face  that  made  him  irre- 
sistible. 

How  did  he  dare  say  these  things  with  that  look  of  innocenjce? 
I  started  to  my  feet  in  a  frenzy  of  love  and  indignation.  First  he  sings 
the  perfections  of  his  wife,  then  he'  intimates  the  wrong  I  have  done 
their  conjugal  relatioAS* 

"  Never  again  allude  to  this  subject,"  I  said  imperiously.  "  We  will 
talk  books  and  politics  for  the  few  weeks  we  are  to  be  together,  but  of 
ourselves,  not  a  word." 

^  I  am  at  your  orders/'  he  said,  but  he  looked  unhappy. 

Such  conversations  were  not  good  for  me;  they  preyed  upon  my 
spirits.  The  heart  and  conscience  at  variance  is  ever  disturbing  to  the 
nerves.  I  lost  my  appetite  and  then  my  color;  I  started  at  every  noise, 
and  tears  came  all  too  easily. 

Jane  clucked  over  me  like  an  old  hen.  She  was  always  surprising 
me  with  what  she  called  "  pick-ups"  at  odd  hours, — gruelly  messes  to 
iimfi  my  appetite, — and  finding  I  did  not  revive  under  that  treat- 
ment, she  went  to  town  and  brought  me  flannels  which  might  have 
comforted  an  arctic  explorer,  but  which  I  utterly  repudiated. 

'^  What  good  is  there  in  thim  flimsies  of  lace  to  kape  the  cowld  out 
of  your  bones?"  she  demanded  in  scorn. 

But  the  trouble  lay  deeper  than  gruel  and  flannel  could  reach. 

At  last  my  pale  face  aroused  Doctor  Galea's  solicitude. 

**Why,  Ladybird,"  he  said,  "I  shall  have  to  take  you  in  hand. 
You  have  been  throwing  your  rouge-pots  out  of  the  window." 

** Tallow-faced,  like  Juliet!  Don't  you  like  me  pale?"  I  answered, 
lan^iing. 

"I  like  you  any  way,  but  I  think  I  have  overestimated  your 
strength.  I  should  not  have  insisted  upon  giving  you  the  anxiety  of 
an  invalid  in  your  house,  and  yet  in  Tom's  last  illness  you  were  my 
great  dependence."  He  came  to  where  I  was  standing  by  the  fire 
and  laid  his  fingers  on  my  wrist.  "  Not  very  steady,"  was  his  com- 
ment 

How  could  it  be  steady  when  those  searching  gray  eyes  were  making 
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gimlet-holes  into  my  brain  throngh  which  he  might  read  the  things  I 
was  hiding  from  myself? 

^^I'U  give  you  a  week  to  get  well  here/^  he  went  on,  *'and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  I  see  no  improvement,  I  shall  send  you  and  Jane 
to  Bermuda/' 

"  What  will  become  of  my  house  and  your  patient  ?*'  I  asked,  indig- 
nant at  his  proposal  to  spirit  me  away  from  the  only  spot  on  earth 
where  I  cared  to  be. 

''My  patient  will  have  his  weights  off  in  a  day  or  two,  and  by 
Christmas  he  can  be  up  and  away/' 

It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  December,  so  my  happiness,  like  a  little 
St.  Martin's  summer,  was  to  be  counted  by  days.  All  the  doctors  in  the 
land  should  not  make  me  go  away.  I  would  not  lose  a  minute  of  this 
precious  time.  I  could  deceive  as  well  as  another — ^why  not  a  dash  of 
rouge  and  a  little  affected  gayety?  and  the  Doctor  and  Jane  would 
find  me  myself  again. 

The  gayety  should  begin  at  once. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "  that  I  am  out  of  favor  at  Tobin  Towers  ? 
Lauretta  has  ignored  my  existence  ever  since  I  fetched  her  away  from 
the  Birds'  dance  two  weeks  ago." 

He  looked  quizzical. 

''  It  isn't  so  much  that  you  are  out  of  favor  as  that  somebody  else 
is  in.    Lauretta  has  a  beau  t" 

I  liked  to  hear  him  use  the  nice,  old-fashioned  word.  It  was  so 
safe  to  mean  much  or  little.    Now  for  a  guess. 

"  That  is  hardly  a  wonder  for  a  pretty  girl,"  I  said.  "  Might  his 
name  be  Johnstone?" 

The  Doctor  winked  solemnly. 

"I  haven't  said  so,  have  I?''  he  demanded. 

*'  Mum's  the  word,"  I  answered.    *'  Is  it  serious  ?" 

''  He  has  been  to  drive  alone  with  Mathilda  in  the  landau  with  all 
the  windows  shut,"  he  answered. 

''  Then  it's  an  engagement  for  sure  1"  I  cried,  clapping  my  hands. 

''I  think  you  are  a  little  premature  as  to  conclusions.  Ladybird, 
but  I  should  say  if  the  young  gentleman  is  searching  for  his  affinity 
in  light-mindedness,  our  Lauretta  would  fill  the  bill  for  all  time." 

"Speak  more  kindly  of  your  nephew-apparent,"  I  returned;  *'he 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  my  friendship." 

''  So  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  laughing,  ''  and  that  Lauretta  caught 
him  on  the  rebound.  In  order  to  rebound  a  fellow  has  to  be  bounced, 
I  believe  1    How  is  that  for  slang.  Ladybird  ?" 

*'  It  doesn't  suit  your  beautiful  white  hair,"  I  answered. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  must  be  going,"  he  said,  picking  up  his  hat.  '*  You 
need  more  fresh  air,  my  child.    Begin  riding  again.    I  haven't  seen 
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yoa  on  horseback  since  our  patient  came  here.  If  the  exercise  exhausts 
jon,  try  driving  twice  a  day/' 

All  men  seem  to  hold  women's  time  at  no  account, — ^indeed,  I  can 
go  a  step  further  and  say  that  any  employment  they  offer  us  they  seem 
to  consider  as  great  a  boon  as  occupation  to  a  convict.  In  many  cases 
g  woman's  duties  are  self-centred;  her  household  cares  may  benefit 
none  but  herself  if  fate  have  left  her  alone  in  the  world ;  her  reading 
may  have  no  result  beyond  individual  culture;  her  charities  may  be 
miflchievous  in  their  outcome;  but  such  as  they  are,  her  habits  are 
fbnned  upon  th^n^  and  to  be  ordered  to  give  up  one's  daylight  hours 
to  the  pursuit  of  health  is  as  upsetting  as  to  order  a  business  man  on 
a.jachting  cruise. 

I  did  not  dare  entirely  to  disregard  the  advice  of  my  physician, 
bat  I  did  as  littie  as  I  could. 

One  morning  the  following  week  I  ordered  my  horse  and  went  to 
my  room  to  dress  for  the  ride.  My  toilette  had  not  proceeded  very 
far  when  an  impatient  tap  came  at  the  door  and  Lauretta's  voice 
demanded  admittance.  She  never  waits  to  hear  your  answ^,  but 
oomes  unless  opposed  by  bolt  and  bar. 

"How  funny  you  look  I"  she  remarked. 

"If  there  is  one  place  where  you  are  entitled  to  look  funny  with- 
out exciting  comment,  it  is  in  your  own  bedroom  with  the  door  shut," 
I  answered ;  but  I  might  have  spared  the  rebuke,  for  her  mind  had 
ibeady  detached  itself  from  my  riding-boots  and  flown  to  her  own 
concerns  with  the  directness  of  a  bird  to  its  nest 

"Have  you  any  engagement  for  Saturday  evening?"  she  inquired. 
"Aunt  TiUy  means  to  give  a  dinner  party  if  she  can  get  enough 
people  and  she  counts  upon  you,  of  course.  We  are  to  have  Mr. 
Johnstone  with  us  over  Sunday,  and  we  want  to  do  something  to 
amuse  him." 

"  I  fancy  he  would  be  better  amused  by  a  tfite-i-t8te  with  you  while 
Aunt  Tilly  takes  her  forty  winks,"  I  ventured. 

Lauretta  looked  pleased  and  self-conscious.  She  began  a  long 
account  of  recent  events  in  which  Mr.  Johnstone's  name  marked  every 
incident,  and  I  saw  the  truth  of  Doctor  Gale's  statement  that  resent- 
ment had  little  to  do  with  her  neglect  of  me. 

She  an4  Aunt  Tilly  had  been  in  New  York  for  a  week,  ostensibly 
on  account  of  visits  to  the  dentist,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  amuse- 
ments they  had  patronized  Mr.  Johnstone  must  have  been  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  arrangements.  StiU,  poor  Mrs.  Tobin  had  been 
in  dental  toils.  Her  whole  glistening  fagade  had  become  unsteady 
owing  to  the  unreliable  disposition  of  two  structural  supports.  As 
Jane  would  say,  too  much  distress  on  the  first  molars  made  a  whole 
gom-set  imperative. 
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I  begged  Lauretta  to  bring  Mr.  Johnstone  to  lunch  with  me  on 
the  important  Saturday^  but  she  hesitated.  She  said  he  was  so  par- 
ticular about  what  a  lady  could  do  that  he  might  object  to  her  being 
thrown  with  Mr.  Sinclair,  "of  whom  we  really  know  nothing/*  she 
concluded,  shrugging  her  shoulders  and  looking  propriety. 

"Are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  Lauretta,  that  he  ventures 
to  direct  your  conduct  ?^^   I  asked,  amazed. 

"  No,'^  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  but  Aunt  Tilly  consults  him  about 
a  great  many  points,  and  when  I  happened  to  say  that  you  received 
all  your  friends  in  the  library  whom  you  thought  likely  to  amuse  Mr. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Johnstone  said  it  was  a  pity  you  laid  yourself  open  to 
such  widespread  comment,  and  he  advised  me  to  confine  my  visits  heve 
to  the  morning  hours,  when  Mr.  Sinclair  kept  his  room." 

My  guest  had  just  been  promoted  to  a  wheeled-chair  and  gave  me 
his  company  at  lunch  and  dinner.  The  pleasure  would  have  been 
greater  had  not  every  improvement  in  his  condition  reminded  me  how 
near  was  the  time  of  his  departure. 

Lauretta's  frankness  had  no  longer  the  power  to  irritate  me;  I 
answered  quite  pleasantly, — 

"In  case  Mr.  Johnstone  should  feel  in.clined  to  lunch  with  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  both  on  Saturday  at 
one  o'clock.^' 

Could  human  meekness  go  further. 

Lauretta  promised  to  let  me  know  what  the  great  autocrat  felt 
about  the  danger  of  associating  with  me  and  departed.  In  a  second 
she  darted  back. 

"Aunt  Tilly  says  you  are  to  wear  your  best  clothes  on  Saturday. 
She  has  noticed  you  think  anjrthing  good  enough  for  Steeplands,  and 
it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  your  hostess.*' 

"It  is  the  purple  velvet,**  I  commented  silently  to  myself;  "her 
guests  have  to  be  fine  enough  to  justify  its  magnificence.** 

Again  I  returned  the  soft  answer. 

"I  will  do  my  best,  and  hang  myself  over  with  jewels  like  a 
Begum.** 

VI. 

The  day  before  Mrs.  Tobin*s  dinner  party  I  spent  in  town  shop- 
ping for  Christmas,  and  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  laden  with 
packages.  My  appearan.ce  suggested  the  true  suburban  lady,  a  cross 
between  the  pacHiorse  and  the  peddler. 

The  carriage  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  station,  and  seeing  Charlie 
Johnstone  tmsuccessfully  searching  for  a  conveyance  to  take  him  to 
Tobin  Towers  I  offered  to  give  him  a  lift.  He  seemed  embarrassed — 
not  to  say  sheepish — ^at  my  invitation,  but  a  cold  night  stirs  one*s 
inclinations  towards  a  comfortable  brougham  with  hot-water  tins  and 
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fur  mgB,  and  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  give  me  his  company  for 
the  two-mile  driye.  If  he  had  refused,  he  would  have  had  his  own 
company  for  a  two-mile  walk,  for  I  saw  the  last  hack  disappearing  as 
we  stepped  into  the  carriage. 

I  had  wanted  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  for  some  time, 
and  I  made  the  best  of  my  chance.  I  began  by  playfully  reproaching 
him  for  his  neglect  of  me,  and  then  I  hinted  at  his  attentions  to  Lau- 
retta as  a  thing  he  ought  to  have  confided  to  so  old  a  friend.  I  said 
that  what  he  had  always  valued  in  me  was  my  elder-sisterly  attitude, 
only  he  didn't  quite  understand  himself.  His  hostility  began  to  melt 
as  he  found  me  disposed  to  accept  the  transferrence  of  his  affections 
with  equanimity.  I  fancy  he  had  expected  me  to  be  sarcastic,  and 
sarcasm  was  a  weapon  he  greatly  feared.  Lauretta's  direct  methods 
would  never  puzzle  him;  the  two  were  admirably  suited  to  each  other. 
He  was  not  ready  as  yet  to  acknowledge  his  admiration  for  her,  but  it 
pleased  him  to  hear  it  recognized  by  me.  He  was  the  modem  Ahas- 
nenis  deposing  the  contumacious  Yashti  from  his  hearfs  throne  to 
make  room  for  the  more  yielding  charms  of  the  new  Queen. 

When  I  had  beguiled  him  into  good-humor  with  himself  I  ventured 
upon  the  point  of  discourse. 

''We  have  always  been  friends,'*  I  began,  **even  when  you  have 
resented  my  guarding  the  relation  from  losing  its  true  character  by 
forcing  it  to  become  something  more.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  plain  ques- 
tion. Have  you  ever  known  me  careless  of  my  good  name — ^undigni- 
fied—frivolous in  my  conduct?" 

He  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  he  answered, — 

''ITot  as  I  have  hitherto  known  you,  but  you  are  making  a  mistake 
now.'' 

''I  am  making  no  mistake,  if  my  friends  will  stand  by  me,"  I  an- 
swered hotly.  *'It  is  this  I  wished  to  speak  to  you  about;  you  are 
doing  me  an  incalculable  mischief.  If  you  and  my  neighbors  find 
pleasure  in  circulating  cruel  innuendos,  I  am  at  your  mercy!  What 
lonely  woman's  character  can  stand  the  libel  of  close  friends?" 

I  think  he  was  ashamed,  for  he  cleared  his  throat  as  if  to  speak  and 
no  words  came,  so  I  went  on. 

"  Can't  you  believe  I  am  simply  carrying  out  Doctor  Galea's  wishes 
and  tiie  demands  of  compassion?" 

Here  he  interrupted, — 

''I  tried  to  reason  vrith  you  about  your  imprudence  long  ago, 
Mrs.  Eliot,  before  gossip  was  busy  with  your  name." 

"And  what  could  I  have  done?"  I  demanded, — "turn  a  wounded 
man  into  the  roads,  or  give  up  my  house  and  servants  to  the  rule  of 
strangers?" 

voL.£Zxn.-^ 
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.  ''Give  np  yonr  house,  of  course,"  he  answered.  "What  stood  in 
the  wayr 

"Doctor  Gales's  entreaty  for  one  thing,  and  common-sense  for 
another,"  I  respoAded.  "  Be  my  friend,  Charlie,  and  do  your  best  to 
stop  this  gossip  I"  and  I  held  out  my  hand. 

"Ah  Susan!"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "I  believe  even  now  you  can 
twist  me  about  as  you  please,  and  my  greatest  pleasure  is  to  serve  you. 
I  am  sure  you  know  what  is  due  to  yourself  in  actual  word  and  deed, 
but  it  maddened  me  to  see  you  putting  yourself  in  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  jealousy  makes  a  man  keen  to  see  or 
whether  it  distorts  his  vision,  but  I  believed  your  scorn  of  my  advice 
was  the  result  of  this  man's  influence  over  you,  whether  you  recog- 
nized it  or  not.^' 

"Let  us  believe  that  as  there  is  no  longer  any  jealousy  on  your 
part,  you  were  mistaken  about  there  being  any  influeujce  on  his." 
I  was  going  to  add  that  at  sj]fy  ^ate  I  was  unconscious  of  any,  but  the 
truth  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  had  stretched  it  to  its  limit.  Lauretta 
was  a  safer  topic  of  conversation.  We  were  already  passing  through 
her  Sphinx-guarded  gates. 

"My  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "will  you  promise  to  count  on  my  ser- 
vices with  your  little  lady-love  to  any  extent?" 

"I  thought  I  was  cured  of  caring  for  you,"  he  murmured,  "but 
a  few  more  talks  like  this  and  I  should  have  no  little  lady-love." 

"Don't  coquet  with  shadows,"  I  answered.  "Your  fancy  for  me 
is  an  obstruction,  getting  between  you  and  the  sunshine.  Tour  little 
friend  cares  for  you  and  is  suited  to  you  in  every  way.  Take  the 
good  things  which  come  naturally,  and  among  them  take  my  friend- 
ship, which  ought  to  be  worth  something,  because  it  is  sincere." 

He  seized  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Shall  I  ask  her  this  evening,  Susan  ?"  he  said  meekly. 

"  You  will  make  her  very  happy,  and,  I  honestly  believe,  yourself 
too,"  I  answered. 

We  stopped  at  Tobin  Towers,  and  there  was  no  excuse  to  linger. 
Charlie  left  me  with  a  sigh,  and  instead  of  ringing  the  bell  he  stood 
watching  the  carriage  round  the  curve. 

As  I  turned  over  our  conversation  in  my  mind  I  felt  I  might  take 
to  heart  my  own  advice  to  him,  "Don't  coquet  with  shadows." 
Wasn't  I  sacrificing  my  peace  of  mind  to  a  shadow — a  love  whose 
substance  belonged  to  another  woman? 

"A  lot  of  mischief  is  done  by  too  much  introspection,"  I  said 
speciously,  addressing  the  fur  rug.  "The  New  Year  will  find  Mr. 
Sinclair  on  his  way  to  California  and  Susan  herself  again." 

"All  the  comforts  of  home"  is  a  comprehensive  phrase,  meaning 
different  things  to  different  people.     To  me,  that  cold  evening,  it 
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meant  a  cnp  of  tea  by  my  bedroom  fire^  a  dreesing-gown  and  slippers^ 
and  Jane  pottering  about,  laying  out  my  frock  for  dinner  and  drawing 
my  hatiL  If  you  haven't  any  mother  to  purr  over  you,  a  Jane  is  not 
to  be  despised.  The  unquestioning  love  of  an  old  servant  is  as  sooth- 
ing as  the  dumb  UJfmage  of  a  dog — ^yours  through  good  report  and 
evU 

I  found  her  childish  interest. in  my  packages  a  welcome  distrac- 
tion from  the  irritation  of  some  of  Charlie  Johnstone's  home-truths. 
1  had  brought  her  a  dozen  dolls  to  dress  for  her  church  Christmas- 
tree,  and  I  offered  to  bear  a  hand  if  she  would  bring  me  a  few  to  the 
library  after  dinner. 

"  Don't  be  troublin'  yourself,  darlint,*'^  she  said,  *'  the  cook  will  be 
belpin'  me.    I  find  her  a  real  tasty  body." 

I  acquiesced  in  Jane's  cannibaUstic  estimate  of  the  cook's  value,  but 
inaisted  that  I  should  like  to  dress  some  of  the  dolls.  Perhaps  I  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  sit  up  late  in  company  which  was  so  soon  to  be 
taken  from  me. 

Her  talk  ran  upon  long-ago  Christmases  and  my  childish  beliefs 
till  she  put  my  dress  over  my  head,  and  then  her  attention  was  directed 
to  my  appearance. 

^^Bearie,"  she  said,  ^' ain't  you  growed  thin?  I  can  fasten  your 
skirtband  right  into  the  third  eye.  Do  you  feel  any  distress  on  that  last 
hook?" 

^  Not  on  the  hook,  Jane,"  I  answered  with  a  sigh,  and  I  went  down- 
stairs to  face  my  real  distress^  who  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  library, 
seated  in  his  wheeled-chair  in  his  inmiaculate  evening  dress.  He  was 
tiiin,  and  the  shadows  under  his  eyes  too  violet,  but  what  a  gentleman 
he  looked !    Such  an  air  of  distinction ! 

Tom's  old  staghound,  a  privileged  character,  was  resting  his  head 
on  Mb  knee;  the  evening  papers  were  piled  beside  him,  but  he  was  not 
reading;  the  open  door  commanded  the  staircase  and  his  eyes  were 
watdiing — for  what?    I  thought  I  knew! 

^  A  day  without  you  is  a  day  lost,"  he  said  as  I  came  towards  him. 

There  was  tenderness  in  his  voice.  I  was  close  to  his  chair,  and 
he  took  my  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  I  suppose  I  was  tired  and 
excited,  for  I  shrank  away  from  him  with  a  little  cry  of  dismay.  He 
looked  surprised,  and  I  quickly  recovered  myself.  I  should  have  re- 
membered how  little  significance  a  person  brought  up  abroad  attaches 
to  the  action.  As  usual,  I  had  played  the  fool,  but  I  was  saved  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  explanation  by  the  aimouncement  of  dinner.  Flin- 
ders came  to  wheel  his  master  to  the  dining-room,  and  in  the  presence 
of  servants  our  talk  was  of  an  impersonal  nature. 

Every  topic  my  guest  touched  upon  became  of  interest  to  me.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  making  what  was  difficult  seem  simple,  and  that 
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without  boring  me  with  ezplanations — ^it  was  in  his  mode  of  present- 
ment. Tom  had  always  talked  down  to  me;  there  were  fields  of  public 
interest^  of  experiment  and  invention,  through  which  he  roamed  alone 
because  mj  experience  as  a  woman  had  not  led  me  along  his  paths. 
It  suited  him  to  make  me  his  idolized  plaything  rather  than  his  com- 
panion. Often  in  married  life  gratitude  and  resentment  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  it  had  been  so  with  me.  Tom  starved  my  intellect.  Mr. 
Sinclair  fed  and  stimulated  it  at  the  same  time. 

When  we  were  settled  down  for  the  evening  by  the  library  fire  Jane 
came  with  her  dolls  and  silks  and  laces.  Her  manner  to  me  in  com- 
pany was  a  study  in  deference;  her  *' dearies"  and  "  darlinis"  were 
rel^ated  to  dresmig  time. 

^^  Mrs.  Eliot,  Ma^am,^'  she  began,  with  a  polite  bow  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
^^  here  bees  the  dolls,  and  some  remlets  of  silk.  Don't  be  takin'  too 
much  pains.  Ma'am,  but  just  sew  their  clothes  right  on  to  their  bodies 
and  tie  a  trinklet  round  their  necks  with  a  ribbon,  and  when  they're 
strung  up  on  the  Christmas-tree,  sure,  no  one  will  see  any  little  outrage 
in  your  sewin'." 

^^  You  give  me  courage,  Jane  1"  I  said,  dismissing  her,  and  then  I 
added  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  ^^  She  has  the  true  scheme  of  modem  life;  if 
you  hide  the  outrages  in  your  conduct  with  silk  and  trinkets,  the  world 
won't  challenge  you;  it  is  the  straightforward  people  who  are  criti- 
cised." 

He  laughed. 

^^I  have  noticed  a  deplorable  leaning  towards  pessimism  in  your 
philosophy  lately.    Has  the  world  been  treating  you  badly?" 

I  could  not  answer  truly,  for  the  truth  would  have  driven  him 
from  the  house,  so  I  disclaimed  harboring  any  grievance,  and  to  change 
his  ideas  I  set  him  to  unpacking  the  dolls,  while  I  measured  and  sewed 
with  a  speed  which  did  more  credit  to  my  good-will  than  to  my  stitches. 
I  had  just  triumphantly  clothed  a  lady  in  scarlet  with  flounces  of  lace 
and  a  magnificent  jewel  hung  from  her  neck  when,  on  raising  my  eyes, 
I  knew  I  should  see  Mr.  Sinclair  having  an  acrobatic  performance  with 
the  undressed  dolls.  I  knew  it  because  I  was  conscious  this  had  all 
happened  before — that  he  and  I  had  sat  at  this  table  amusing  ourselveR 
with  these  same  toys,  and  I  knew  he  was  about  to  say, — 

^^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  Jane 
family,  the  most  accomplished  acrobats  on  earth." 

The  words  followed  swift  on  my  thought.  I  gave  a  gasp  of  excite- 
ment as  I  exclaimed : 

^^  I  feel  as  if  we  had  lived  through  this  scene  in  some  pre-existence ! 
I  have  seen  you  playing  with  your  dolls  before — I  knew  what  you  were 
going  to  say." 

"  Can't  you  make  it  prophetic  ?"   he  asked,  smiling.    *^  The  past  is 
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dead,  bnt  if  I  could  -beUeve  I  should  be  sitting  here  with  you  next 
CbiistmaSy  I  coidd  bless  your  premonitions/' 

''Tell  me  seriously/'  I  said^  ^^ haven't  you  ever  had  that  sensation 
of  prescience^  apart  from  memory,  which  makes  you  suspect  the  life  of 
yonr  spirit  has  been  more  varied  than  the  life  of  your  body?  It  is 
always  in  connection  with  something  trivial." 

"With  me,  for  instance?"  he  said,  highly  amused;  but  seeing  that 
I  was  in  earnest  he  fell  into  my  humor.  '^  You  mean  that  trick  of  the 
mind  where  you  feel  the  scene  before  you  to  be  the  exact  duplication  of 
a  previous  experience  ?  We  are  told  its  solution  Lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  have  failed  to  receive  their  impressions  in 
.  perfect  unison,  and  the  infinitesimal  lapse  is  noted,  but  not  mentally 
imderstood." 

"That  does  not  account  for  my  knowing  what  you  were  going  to 
say,"  I  objected. 

"Ah!  that  was  telepathy,"  he  answered,  fixing  his  laughing  eyes 
on  mine.  ^^  Make  yourself  a  medium  once  more  and  read  all  the 
thonghts  of  my  heart  that  you  have  forbidden  ine  to  speak." 

"  I  might  see  what  would  pain  me,"  I  said. 

"  You  would  see  many  things  which  you  guess  but  too  well — three 
words  embrace  them  all." 

"Don't  say  them  I"  I  cried  impulsively,  stretching  out  my  hand 
as  if  to  ward  oflF  a  blow. 

The  gesture  knocked  down  the  topmost  lady  in  his  acrobatic  pyra- 
mid. Down  she  came,  striking  her  china  head  against  the  marble  base 
of  the  inkstand  and  cracking  her  empty  noddle  in  two. 

"The  hemispheres  of  her  brain  must  have  received  a  united  im- 
pression," I  said  frivolously,  in  the  hope  of  steering  the  conversation 
into  gafer  channels. 

Bnt  Mr.  Sinclair  did  not  respond.  He  was  absently  fitting  the 
broken  pieces  of  china  together. 

"  You  expect  too  much  of  me,  Mrs.  Eliot,"  he  said,  with  a  break  in 
Ms  Yoice.    **  There  is  a  limit  to  repression." 

"There  must  be  none  as  between  you  and  me,"  I  answered  firmly. 

"  And  yet  at  times  I  could  swear  you  like  me,"  he  persisted. 

"We  have  only  a  week  to  be  together,"  I  said,  putting  aside  his 
remark,  *'  let  it  hold  no  regrets." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  understand  you  I"  he  answered.  And  I 
didn't  believe  he  did ! 

It  was  but  another  proof  of  how  far  apart  were  his  standards  and 
mine. 

Fearing  a  renewal  of  the  conversation,  I  rang  for  Jane,  declaring 
ttttt  a  day  in  town  had  made  me  too  sleepy  to  dress  any  more  dolls 
ttistnij^ 
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When  she  came  Mr.  Sinclair  pointed  to  the  broken  doll. 

"  I  have  cracked  this  lady's  skull,"  he  said,  '*  but  I  will  mend  it  by 
a  contribution  to  your  Christmas-tree  if  you  will  bring  me  a  leather 
notebook  ffom  my  dressing-table.^' 

"Shut  Mr.  Sinclair's  window,"  I  called  after  her,  "I  feel  a 
draught." 

In  a  moment  she  rushed  back  to  us,  panting  with  fright. 

"  I  shut  it  on  a  man's  hand,"  she  gasped.  "  He  was  trying  to  get 
in — I  know  he  was !" 

"  It  was  probably  Flinders  trying  to  shut  it  from  the  outside,"  Mr. 
Sinclair  said  reassuringly.  "Will  you  see  whether  he  is  in  the 
kitchen?" 

"Oh  Mr.  Sinclair,  dear,  don't  be  askin'  me,"  she  pleaded.  "I 
wouldn't  cross  that  hall  and  thim  passages  for  all  the  money  in  your 
wallet,"  and  she  laid  it  with  shaking  hands  beside  him.  I  had  already 
rung  for  the  butler,  who  stood  at  the  door  waiting. 

"Jane  thinks  she  has  seen  a  man  trying  to  break  into  the  house 
through  the  spare-room  "window,"  I  explained.  "  Telephone  to  the  stable 
and  get  the  men  from  there  to  go  with  you  and  make  a  thorough 
search  of  the  grounds.    Is  Mr.  Sinclair's  man  in  the  kitchen?" 

It  appeared  he  had  been  there  all  the  evening,  so  the  theory  that 
it  was  he  trying  to  shut  the  window  from  the  outside  was  destroyed. 

I  began  gathering  up  my  work,  but  I  had  no  intention  of  going 
upstairs  until  the  men  had  returned  to  report. 

Mr.  Sinclair  made  his  contribution  to  Jane  as  calmly  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  She  received  it  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  opened  the 
inner  pocket  of  his  notebook,  and  drawing  out  a  miniature  in  a  flat 
gold  frame  he  laid  it  before  me. 

"I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "Jane's  visitor  did  not  help  himself  to 
this." 

I  forgot  my  fright  in  my  interest  in  the  portrait.  At  last,  I 
thought,  I  am  to  see  her,  and  I  forced  my  unwilling  eyes  to  scan  the 
miniature.  But  the  face  was  a  replica  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  own,  only  a 
feminine  replica,  delicate  and  girlish,  with  the  hair  arranged  closer 
to  the  head  than  it  is  worn  at  present. 

"Your  sister?"  I  asked,  for  the  family  likeness  was  unmistakable. 

"  My  mother,"  he  answered.  "  She  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
no  sister." 

"  It  is  a  very  charming  face,"  I  said,  holding  it  under  the  lamp- 
light, "  with  the  same  eyes  and  frank  smile  as  her  great  Hercules  of  a 
son.  How  she  must  have^wanted  to  stay  with  you,  poor  lady !  I  know 
of  no  sadder  fate  than  to  be  taken  from  your  dear  ones  when  you  know 
they  need  you." 

A  wave  of  emotion  passed  over  me.    I  felt  as  if  the  girl  in  the  por- 
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trait  were  asking  something  of  me  which  I  was  withholding.  A  few 
moments  ago  I  had  been  angry,  or  supposed  myself  so — now  I  was  all 
gentleneBS. 

"Promise  to  keep  Flinders  on  your  sofa  to-night,"  I  said,  placing 
the  picture  in  his  hand.  '^  Remember  how  helpless  you  are  still,  and 
do  it  to  please  me.'' 

He  glanced  at  his  own  long  legs  and  laughed. 

"Vm  not  exactly  a  boy,"  he  said,  "and  my  pistols  have  done  me  a 
good  turn  before  now." 

My  scouting  party  returned  to  say  they  had  found  no  traces  of  an 
intruder,  though  that  was  hardly  strange,  as  the  ground  was  frozen 
hard. 

I  kept  waking  up  at  intervals  during  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
the  agitations  of  the  evening  proving  stronger  than  tiie  fatigues  of  the 
day.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  a  footstep  outside  my  door,  and  opening 
it  stealthily  I  saw  Flinders  solemnly  patrolling  the  house.  He  didn't 
see  me,  for  he  was  at  the  far  end  of  his  beat  with  his  back  turned,  but 
I  knew  who  had  placed  him  there,  and  with  a  glow  of  gratitude  I  went 
back  to  my  bed  and  slept  till  morning. 

"^  VII. 

Elbvbn  o'clock  had  struck  when  I  waked  up.  It  was  one  of  those 
^orious  winter  days,  clear  as  crystal,  with  a  sharp  west  wind.  Jane 
threw  open  my  windows  as  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room  and  I  stopped 
to  enjoy  a  long  draught  of  the  fresh  air ;  it  was  exhilarating,  like  cham- 
pagne. 

The  week  of  cold  weather  had  frozen  over  the  river  and  the  ice- 
boats were  flying  hither  and  thither,  their  white  sails  catching  the 
simlight  and  their  gay  pennons  floating.  Between  me  and  the  Hudson 
was  only  a  stretch  of  lawn  dotted  with  great,  sad  pine-trees.  The 
property  lay  high  above  the  level  of  the  river,  so  that  the  railway  on 
its  bank  was  practically  non-existent.  To  the  south  of  the  house  lay 
the  garden,  planned  with  a  formality  which  mocked  the  efforts  of 
nature. 

As  I  took  in  the  details  I  called  for  my  coat  and  hat,  determined 
to  brace  my  nerves  by  a  quick  walk,  and  bounding  down  the  steps  I 
made  my  way  to  the  garden,  wishing  to  see  the  progress  of  some  repairs 
I  was  making  to  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse. 

Coming  upon  its  broad  walks  from  a  screen  of  arbor-vitsB  hedge,  I 
nearly  fell  over  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  approaching  me  in  his  chair, 
wheeled  by  the  untiring  Flinders.  It  was  hi»  first  outing,  and  I  hast- 
ened to  offer  my  congratulations. 

I  felt  wickedly  happy.  His  silent  care  of  me  the  night  before  had 
given  me  keenest  pleasure.     I  was  a  lonely  creature,  and  childish  in 
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spite  of  an  assumed  gravity  of  manner,  and  I  missed  the  shelter  of  a 
protecting  love  snch  as  Tom  had  given.  If  Mr.  Sinclair  had  had  the 
right  to  win  my  affections,  he  conld  not  have  chosen  a  way  more  likely 
to  tonch  me. 

His  indifference  to  the  cold  was  surprising.  A  woman  housed  for 
seven  weeks  would  be  wrapped  in  furs  and  tied  up  with  veils  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  outing,  but  my  invalid,  while  he  had  thrown  a  rug 
over  his  legs,  had  only  supplemented  his  house-dress  by  an  ordinary 
summer  overcoat,  and  was  enjoying  his  cigarette  in  the  sharp  wind  as 
if  a  May  sun  were  streaming  down  upon  him. 

Walking  beside  his  chair  I  traversed  all  the  garden  alleys,  and 
finding  him  interested  in  my  hobby,  I  made  the  beds  glow  with  sum- 
mer flowers.  That  little  bank  against  the  sunny  side  of  the  greenhouse 
was  the  first  to  wake  up  in  the  spring — crocuses,  lilac  and  white  and 
yellow,  were  in  bloom  almost  as  soon  as  their  little,  pointed  noses  broke 
through  the  ground.  Then  came  the  daffodils  and  tulips,  over  there  in 
those  beds  by  the  sundial,  and  I  was  just  going  to  make  an  expanse  of 
black  mould  burst  into  a  blush  of  pink  peonies  when  Lauretta  and 
Charlie  Johnstone  joined  us  from  behind  the  grapery. 

Charlie  had  one  arm  thrust  through  the  handle  of  a  basket  and  his 
hands  in  his  pocket  to  keep  them  warm.  He  looked  important,  but  at 
the  same  time  rather  cast  down. 

Lauretta  seemed  radiantly  happy,  and  it  was  a  happiness  which 
lifted  her  above  her  usual  kittenish  deportment. 

I  knew  the  truth  the  moment  my  eyes  lit  upon  them,  and  wondered 
whether  she  would  tell  me.  After  the  usual  greetings  she  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  her  alone. 

''Susan,**  she  said,  ''Aunt  Tilly  begs  some  flowers  for  the  table 
to-night;  our  roses  are  doing  so  poorly  this  winter.** 

"Come,**  I  said,  "we  shall  find  Allen  somewhere  in  the  green- 
houses. We  may  leave  Mr.  Johnstone  to  explain  the  iceboats  to  Mr. 
Sinclair.'* 

Charlie  looked  a  shade  more  dismal,  but  acquiesced. 

When  we  were  shut  in  among  the  palms  Lauretta  fiung  herself  into 
my  arms. 

"  Can  you  guess,  Susan?**  she  asked. 

"  Naturally,  my  dear,  for  I  have  seen  it  coming,**  I  answered,  "  and 
I  am  as  happy  as  if  you  were  my  own  little  sister.** 

She  rubbed  her  cheek  against  mine  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

"He  says  I  can  make  him  happy,  but  that  he  has  been  through 
awful  trials  and  disappointments,  and  if  I  find  him  world-weary  and 
morose  at  times  I  must  bear  with  him,  and  by  and  by  my  love  and  fresh 
young  spirits  will  charm  him  back  to  happiness.  What  do  you  suppose 
his  trials  have  been,  Susan  ?**  she  asked  anxiously. 
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'' Flnctnatioiis  in  his  secnritiee  and  vexation  with  his  mother  be- 
cause she  wouldn't  let  him  go  into  the  army/'  I  answered  so  glibly  that 
I  feared  the  father  of  lies  must  be  lurking  at  my  elbow. 

It  was  abominable  in  Charlie  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  child's 
happinees  with  his  absurd  posing.  As  long  as  he  meant  to  marry 
her,  why  eonldnt  he  do  it  handsomely?  I  determined  to  let  him  know 
my  views  later. 

" Did  it  happen  last  evening?"  I  asked. 

"  Just  when  yon  said  it  would/'  she  responded,  "  when  Aunt  Tilly 
was  asleep  after  dinner, — and,  Susan,  I  wish  Aunt  Tilly  were  a  little 
more  collected  when  she  wakes  up.  She  called  out  suddenly  that  if 
Thomas's  wife  had  any  more  babies,  instead  of  advancing  his  wages 
five  dollars  for  every  child,  she  meant  to  cut  them  down.  Now,  I'm 
not  squeamish,  but ^" 

At  this  point  old  Allen  presented  himself,  and  he  and  Lauretta 
were  so  busy  choosing  blossoms  that  I  left  them  and  wandered  back 
into  the  garden. 

Hr.  Sinclair  had  gone  to  see  his  automobile,  which  had  been  thor- 
oughly resuscitated  and  was  fit  to  ravage  the  country  with  the  best  of 
them. 

Charlie  was  walking  up  and  down  by  himself. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  I  said. 

He  cast  a  gloomy  glance  at  me  and  drew  in  his  breath. 

**  I  don't  think  you  are  behaving  very  nicely,"  I  said.  "  You  have 
asked  a  girl  you  sincerely  like  to  marry  you  and  you  know  she  adores 
you,  and  yet  you  are  willing  to  let  her  see  that  you  are  less  happy  than 
die.    Where  is  your  chivalry  P' 

^  I  consider  marriage  a  subject  for  grave  reflection,"  he  answered. 

**  Beflect  when  you  are  alone/'  I  laughed,  "  but  when  you  are  with 
her  do  try  to  be '  someways  gay/  as  Jane  would  say." 

A  si^  was  his  only  answer,  but  my  words  had  some  efFect,  for  when 
Lauretta  joined  us  he  begged  a  buttonhole  from  her  basket  and  gal- 
lantly kissed  the  little  fingers  which  pinned  it  in  place. 

"Till  eight  this  evening,"  cried  Lauretta,  waving  good-by,  and  I 
answered, — 

^  I  shall  be  very  gorgeous  to  please  Aunt  Tilly." 

I  resolved  to  dress  early,  so  as  to  sit  with  Mr.  Sinclair  through  part 
of  his  dinner,  as  we  dined  at  Bookswood  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the 
hour  set  by  Mrs.  Tobin  for  her  entertainment.  I  decided  to  wear  black 
net,  but  it  was  so  worked  over  with  silver  and  shimmering  with  pail- 
lettes that  it  was  more  effective  than  the  most  brilliant  color.  Jane 
sewed  jewels  thickly  on  my  bodice  and  I  wore  a  diamond  collar,  a  dia- 
HKind  tiara,  and  a  string  of  pearls  which  reached  to  my  waist.    If  I  had 
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owned  anything  more  I  should  have  put  it  on  somewhere  without  respect 
to  suitableness^  just  to  please  Mrs.  Tobin. 

I  sent  Jane  on  an  errand  and  rouged  my  pale  cheeks  while  she  was 
gone,  and  I  liked  the  effect.    Would  Mr.  Sinclair  like  it  too? 

He  was  already  enjoying  his  soup  when  I  joined  him,  and  the  vision 
could  not  have  been  disappointing,  for  he  gave  his  chair  a  shove  which 
brought  him  facing  me,  so  that  he  could  take  in  my  full  effect,  while 
he  exclaimed, — 

*'You  are  simply  stimning,  most  beautiful  lady!"  and  then  he 
flushed  as  if  the  surprise  had  agitated  him. 

I  wondered  whether  he  had  never  found  me  handsome  before.  For 
so  virile  a  person  he  had  very  little  control  of  his  complexion — but  then 
he  was  still  an  invalid,  and:  bodily  weakness  plays  strange  pranks  with 
the  strongest. 

The  servant  had  been  out  of  the  room  during  my  entrance;  he 
now  reappeared,  drew  out  my  chair  for  me,  and  solemnly  returned  Mr. 
Sinclair  to  his  soup.  It  was  as  if  we  were  two  badly  behaved  children 
at  nursery  tea  being  brought  to  a  sense  of  our  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  eyes  wandered  over  my  jewels  with  a  troubled  look, 
and  he  ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  I  meant  to  take  two  men  on 
the  box  when  I  drove  to  Tobin  Towers. 

"  Of  course  not,''  I  answered.  "  Who  is  going  to  molest  me  here 
in  the  country  ?    Jane's  bugaboo  has  made  you  nervous." 

He  apparently  ax^uiesced,  but  must  have  given  secret  orders  when 
I  went  into  the  drawing-room  for  Jane  to  put  on  my  vnraps,  for  as  I 
came  out  of  the  front  door  the  ubiquitous  Flinders  was  standing  beside 
the  carriage,  and  having  put  me  in  he  promptly  mounted  the  box  beside 
the  coachman. 

I  need  hardly  mention  that  we  met  nothing  on  the  road, — ^not  as 
much  as  a  strange  cat, — and  I  might  hava  hung  diamond  necklaces 
around  the  horses'  necks  with  impunity  as  far  as  thieves  were  con- 
cerned;  still,  if  Mr.  Sinclair  liked  to  take  care  of  me,  I  did  not  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  object. 

I  was  the  last  to  enter  the  drawing-room.  Such  a  goodly  company 
as  I  found  assembled  was  rare  for  Steeplands  in  the  winter,  but  Christ- 
mas was  only  two  days  off,  and  many  of  our  neighbors  had  opened  their 
houses  for  that  week. 

Aunt  Tilly  was  easily  queen  of  the  ball.  Her  purple-velvet  gown 
stretched  for  a  yard  over  the  carpet  as  she  stood  near  the  door  receiving 
her  guests.  The  skirt  opened  up  the  front  just  enough 'to  reveal  a 
white  satin  petticoat  embroidered  with  a  vine,  on  whose  branches  birds 
of  paradise  and  passion-flowers  were  perched  in  impartial  distribution. 
The  low  bodice  was  partly  filled  up  with  priceless  lace,  and  sleevee  of 
the  same  covered  her  arms  to  the  elbows.    Three  lilac  feathers,  stuck  in 
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what  looked  like  a  count's  crown^  surmounted  her  Assyrian  curls,  and 
her  neck  was  in  layers  of  wrinkles  and  diamond  chains. 

Lauretta,  beautifully  dressed,  plump,  pretty,  and  sprightly,  was 
doing  her  duty  among  the  guests.  Charlie  Johnstone  had  just  been 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Tobin  to  the  great  man  of  the  neighborhood  with  so 
much  ceremony  that  he  might  have  mistrusted  the  good  lady  of  having 
personal  designs  upon  the  young  man. 

Afl  we  filed  out  of  the  parlor  on  our  way  to  dinner — a  company 
of  eighteen — I  thought  Mr.  Tobin  looked  peculiarly  revengeful  from  his 
frame.  I  wondered  whether  he  regretted  so  much  squandering  of  his 
money  on  the  part  of  his  Mathilda. 

I  was  seated  between  the  Rector  and  the  great  man,  and  very  credit- 
ably did  I  talk  parish  with  one  and  amateur  farming  with  the  other — 
Swiss  cattle,  ensilage,  the  comparative  merits  of  Tamworth  pigs  as 
opposed  to  Berkshires — all  such  burning  questions  of  expediency  did 
we  ponder  with  our  fish  and  wash  down  with  our  champagne.  Once 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation  I  heard  the  gentleman  on  Mrs. 
Tobin's  left  describing  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  the  night  before 
to  break  into  his  house,  and,  indifferent  alike  to  the  claims  of  good  man- 
ners and  the  farmyard,  I  leaned  forward  to  listen. 

"  They  forced  the  pantry  window,"  he  was  saying,  **  and  one  of  them 
mnst  have  cut  himself,  for  there  were  bloody  hand-prints  over  the  white 
paint,  and  the  strange  part  is  the  burglar  must  have  lost  a  finger,  as 
the  left-hand  mark  always  consisted  in  three  fingers  and  a  thumb.^^ 

A  strange  servant  was  in  the  act  of  handing  me  the  terrapin.  His 
fingers  closed  convulsively  on  the  side  of  the  dish  and  the  contents 
were  divided  between  the  great  man's  shoulder  and  my  gown.  Mrs. 
Tobin's  butler  came  to  our  relief,  and  we  were  scraped  and  mopped  and 
the  stranger's  awkwardness  excused  in  mumbled  sentences  by  old  Gil- 
bert 

"I  got  him  from  the  village  to-day,  Mum,"  he  whispered  in  my 
ear, "  and  a  poor  selection  he  was,  but  Sherry  only  sent  up  three  men 
when  I  needed  four,  and  that  was  why  I  took  him." 

The  accident  had  not  surprised  me,  for  as  I  turned  to  help  myself  to 
the  terrapin  I  had  noticed  the  hand  that  held  the  dish  had  lost  a  finger. 
Still,  I  could  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  dinner  upon  the  strength 
of  a  coincidence. 

Aunt  Tilly  was  shaking  with  fright. 

^  Mercy  me !  it  would  kill  Lauretta  and  I  if  they  came  here,"  she 
was  saying^  ^'  I  can  remember  in  Mr.  Tobin's  time  that  once  we  thought 
we  heard  a  burglar,  and  he  fired  three  shots  out  of  the  window  and 
killed  our  neighbor's  old  white  cow  that  had  got  loose  and  wandered 
into  our  place,  and  we  had  a  suit  brought  against  us  for  fifty  dollars." 

"  You  must  not  let  this  alarm  you,"  the  gentleman  said  reassuringly. 
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"I  have  sent  to  town  for  detectives  and  we  are  having  the  railway 
stations  watched,  so  that  a  thief  known  to  the  police  will  have  small 
chance  to  board  a  train." 

I  looked  round  the  room  to  see  whether  the  servant  with  the  dis- 
figured hand  was  within  earshot,  but  he  had  not  appeared  since  the 
terrapin  incident  Probably  Gilbert  had  set  him  tasks  in  the  pantry 
more  within  his  capacity;  perhaps  some  of  Uncle  Tobin's  spoons  and 
forks  were  even  now  sliding  down  the  thievish  pockets.  No  wonder  the 
poor  gentleman  looked  so  glum ! 

While  the  men  were  smoking  and  we  women  were  sipping  our  coffee 
about  the  drawing-room  fire  like  an  admiring  harem  at  Mr.  Tobin's 
feet.  Aunt  Tilly  retailed  to  us  every  word  her  neighbor  had  told  her 
at  dinner,  which  so  fired  the  ladies  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  been 
without  a  burglar  experience  of  the  most  serious  sort.  At  that  moment 
the  object  of  my  suspicion  entered  with  liqueurs  on  a  tray.  Most  of  us 
declined,  but  the  wife  of  the  great  man  having  confessed  to  a  weakness 
for  green  mint.  Aunt  Tilly's  good  manners  induced  her  to  keep  her 
company  in  a  glass.  The  servant's  back  was  towards  me  as  he  handed 
the  tray  to  Mrs.  Tobin,  but  I  could  see  that  he  stood  very  close  to  her, 
and  I  heard  her  say, — 

"  You  have  caught  the  foot  of  your  tray  in  my  lace;  be  careful  or 
you  will  tear  it.'' 

It  took  a  minute  to  disengage  the  silver  claw  from  the  frill  of  her 
corsage,  and  Aimt  Tilly  examined  a  hole  rent  in  her  beautiful  lace  with 
dismay.    Suddenly  she  exclaimed, — 

'^  My  diamond  star  is  gone !" 

We  all  shook  our  dresses  and  searched  under  sofas  and  chairs,  and 
Mrs.  Tobin  rang  the  bell  for  Gilbert  and  bade  him  look  under  tiie 
dining-room  table. 

I  could  doubt  no  longer. 

"  The  thief  is  the  servant  who  has  just  served  the  liqueurs,"  I  said. 
"  Gilbert,  don't  let  him  escape." 

Gilbert  hurriedly  left  the  room,  only  to  return  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  man  was  nowhere  in  the  house. 

The  gentliemen  were  summoned  in  consultation,  and  the  victim  of 
the  night  before  undertook  to  drive  at  once  to  the  village  to  interview 
his  detective  at  our  station.  The  absence  of  a  telephone  left  Aunt 
Tilly  rather  stranded  in  the  way  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world. 

One  comfort  was  that  the  man  must  now  feel  himself  so  marked  in 
the  neighborhood  that  his  one  idea  would  be  escape. 

Poor  Mrs.  Tobin  was  so  distressed  at  the  loss  of  her  star  and  the 
boldness  of  the  outrage  that  we  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  keep  her  play- 
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ing  hostess  any  longer  than  was  necessary,  so  as  the  clock  had  already 
atrnck  half-past  ten  we  bade  her  good-night 

As  Oilbert  opened  the  hall  door  for  me  he  made  a  small  confidence. 

^He's  got  a-holt  of  a  lot  of  the  small  silver,  bnt  you'd  advise  my 
not  telling  Mrs.  Tobin  till  morning,  wonldnH  yon,  Mmn  ?^ 

I  commended  his  prudence,  though  I  feared  the  poor  old  lady  was 
likely  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  from  grief  over  the  loss  she  already 
tmew. 

vm. 

It  seemed  so  self-evident  that  a  man  marked  by  a  physical  defect 
and  already  associated  with  two  burglaries  should  seek  safety  in  flight 
&at  I  never  gave  him  a  second  thought  beyond  reproaching  myself  for 
concealing  my  suspicions  till  after  he  had  escaped  with  Aunt  Tilly's 
diamond  star.  I  went  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  towards 
the  poor  old  soul  which  quite  distressed  me. 

It  could  not  have  been  much  after  one  o'clock  when  I  woke  up  with 
my  heart  racing.  I  am  sure  external  impressions  act  directly  on  the 
nerve-centres  without  waiting  to  be  communicated  through  the  brain, 
for  I  was  too  sleepy  to.  understand  my  own  terror.  The  incidents  of 
&e  evening  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  struggled  back  to  conscious- 
ness, and  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  a  dull  light  on  my  dressing-table  and 
a  man's  figure  bending  over  it.  I  kept  perfectly  still,  but  I  verily  be- 
have he  heard  my  heart  beating,  for  he  suddenly  turned  and  our 
eyes  met. 

^  Don't  scream,"  he  whispered,  making  a  dash  for  my  bed  and 
pointing  his  pistol  at  me. 

I  tried  to  slip  my  hand  quietly  to  the  electric  alarm,  which  hung 
near  my  pillow,  but  he  detected  the  movement  and  ordered  me  to 
"drop  it." 

"Where  are  your  jewels?"  he  asked,  pressing  his  pistol  against  my 
temple. 

"They  are  not  in  here,"  I  answered  as  well  as  my  trembling  Ups 
could  frame  the  words. 

"Speak  soft,"  he  cautioned.  "Lies  won't  help  you;  speak  the 
truth." 

I  plucked  up  my  courage. 

"  You  don't  dare  shoot,"  I  said,  "  it  would  rouse  the  house." 

"There  are  other  ways  of  quieting  blabs,"  he  answered,  and  he 
raised  his  weapon  as  if  he  meant  to  strike  me  over  the  head. 

He  had  a  piece  of  a  handkerchief  over  the  upper  half  of  his  face 
with  holes  cut  for  the  eyes,  but  I  recognized  the  hand  which  held  the 
lantern. 

"  I  know  about  your  jewels,"  he  said ;  "  get  up  and  get  them." 

I  lay  perfectly  still ;  I  could  not  have  moved  if  I  had  tried. 
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"  I Ve  got  no  time  to  fool/*  he  whispered ;  "  do  as  I  tell  you/' 

I  really  think  I  was  fainting^  for  his  words  came  to  me  as  from  a 
distance  and  they  did  not  seem  to  matter.  The  next  thing  I  remember 
was  the  awful  sensation  one  has  when  regaining  conscionsness^  with 
the  added  discomfort  of  a  towel  thrust  into  my  mouth  and  my  hands 
tied  together.    He  was  in  the  act  of  taking  the  lamp  out  of  his  lantern. 

^*  We'll  try  a  little  persuading,"  he  said,  and  touched  my  wrist  with 
the  flame. 

I  writhed  away  from  him  and  he  laughed.  The  fiendishness  of  his 
laugh  and  the  sting  of  the  bum  made  me  furious.  My  strength  came 
back  with  a  bound,  but  he  had  me  at  his  mercy. 

*^  If  I  loose  your  hands,  will  you  get  the  things  ?"  he  asked. 

I  nodded.  After  all,  what  did  a  few  baubles  matter?  If  I  should 
succeed  in  getting  help,  it  might  only  lead  to  some  one  losing  their  life 
for  the  sake  of  the  stones. 

He  cut  the  twine  and  let  my  hands  go,  at  the  same  time  ordering 
me  not  to  touch  the  gag  in  my  mouth.  I  got  out  of  bed  and  put  on  my 
dressing-gown  and  slippers-— even  in  supreme  moments  habits  assert 
themselves. 

"Well,  you're  a  cool  hand!"  he  remarked.  "You  top-flyers  beat 
the  Dutch!" 

I  walked  to  my  bureau  drawer,  took  out  the  key  to  my  littie  safe, 
and  then  opened  the  door  of  the  next  room,  which  had  been  a  dressing- 
room  and  where  the  safe  was  built  inside  a  closet. 

The  action  excited  his  suspicions,  for  once  more  I  felt  the  pistol 
close  to  my  head,  but  my  burglar  was  soon  convinced  of  my  sincerity, 
and  together  we  approached  the  closet. 

I  xmlocked  the  safe  and  drew  out  the  littie  drawers  with  their 
sparkling  contents.  He  thrust  the  different  things  into  his  pockets  and 
seemed  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  nighfs  work,  when  suddenly  his 
memory  played  me  a  shabby  trick;  Jane  must  have  forgotten  to  put 
away  my  pearls,  for  they  were  not  there,  and  he  demanded  them. 

"  I  have  heard,"  he  said, — ^too  prudent  to  admit  he  had  seen, — "  that 
you  have  pearls.    Hand  them  over." 

I  spread  out  my  hands  to  explain  in  dumb  show  that  I  did  not  know 
where  they  were. 

"  Come  now,"  he  said,  "  none  of  that !"  and  raising  his  revolver, 
he  dealt  me  a  blow  on  the  shoxdder  that  made  me  reel.  At  that  instant 
a  pistol-shot  rang  through  the  room  and  the  man's  arm  dropped  help- 
less by  his  side,  while  Mr.  Sinclair  wrenched  his  weapon  from  him  and 
pitched  him  into  a  comer  with  as  littie  efiEort  as  if  he  had  been  a 
kitten. 

Could  I  believe  my  senses  ?  I  had  supposed  Mr.  Sinclair  imable  to 
take  a  step,  and  here  he  was,  limping  but  able-bodied,  complete  nuuite^ 
of  the  eituittion. 
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He  hardly  glanced  at  the  human  heap  in  the  corner^  but  tore  away 
the  bandage  from  my  mouth  and  entreated  me  to  assure  him  that  I  was 
unhurt  The  hand  he  laid  upon  my  shoulder  was  shaking  with  excite- 
ment and  rage. 

I  truthfully  answered  that  no  bones  were  broken,  and  proceeded  to 
giye  ocular  proof  of  the  same  by  dashing  away  from  him  at  the  top  of 
my  speed.  I  had  seen  the  thief  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
momentary  thought  of  me  to  regain  his  feet,  and  he  was  just  preparing 
to  glide  softly  along  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  my  door. 

I  guessed  his  intention.  It  was  probably  the  blast  of  icy  air  which 
guided  me,  but  it  seined  to  me  like  instinct.  I  knew  I  should  find 
the  bathroom  window  open  and  a  ladder  resting  against  it.  In  a  second 
I  had  crossed  my  bedroom  and  discovered  just  what  I  expected.  For 
once  my  wits  were  quick.  .  Seizing  the  ladder  by  its  upright,  I  tossed 
it  to  the  ground  and  turned  to  face  the  thief,  who  was  close  upon  me. 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh. 

He  cursed  me  with  a  savagery  which  was  frightful,  but  he  saw  he 
was  circumvented,  and,  weak  from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  sank  into 
a  chair  and  resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  The  only  outlet  from  the 
bathroom  was  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered,  and  that  was  already 
blocked  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  pistol. 

I  set  every  bell  in  the  house  ringing,  and  in  response  collected  a 
group  of  frightened  servants  nearly  as  bizarre  in  costume  as  Lauretta's 
friends  in  the  cake-walk. 

Jane  was  the  first  to  arrive,  with  a  down  quilt  billowing  about  her 
little  person. 

"Was  you  dreamin'  of  snakes  or  Indians,  darlint?''  she  asked,  run- 
ning to  me. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  had  suffered  equally  from  their  pursuit  in  the 
miseries  of  childish  nightmare. 

I  pointed  to  the  bathroom,  where  Mr.  Sinclair  was  guarding  his 
prisoner.    Jane  looked  from  him  to  me  with  blank  unbelief. 

"  Did  the  Holy  Saints  give  him  wings  that  he  upped  the  stairs  with 
that  poor  leg  of  him  P'  she  asked. 

Here  the  butler  and  Flinders  joined  us  and  we  held  a  council  of 
war.  We  decided  that  Flinders  should  be  dispatched  in  the  automobile 
to  summon  the  constable  from  the  village  and  the  New  York  detective 
if  he  could  be  found,  and  he  was  further  instructed  to  pick  up  Doctor 
Gale  on  his  way  back,  for  humanity  demanded  that  the  burglar's  arm 
should  be  attended  to,  and  I,  myself,  was  suffering  acutely  from  the 
bum  on  my  wrist,  though,  so  far,  I  had  been  able  to  conceal  the  injury. 

The  constable,  being  a  family  man,  preferred  his  own  horse  and 
wagon  to  the  fiery  risks  of  the  automobile,  but  the  town  detective 
scorned  such  pusillanimity ;   in  the  hunting  down  of  his  professional 
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game  he  woiild  have  bestridden  the  back  of  a  flesh-and-blood  dragon  if 
it  would  have  engaged  to  get  him  first  on  the  scene. 

It  was  not  till  the  excitement  of  the  night  was  over^  the  stolen 
property  recovered^  the  wounds  dressed,  and  the  burglar  taken  by  his 
guardians  to  the  county  jail,  that  I  heard  Mr.  Sinclair's  part  of  the 
story.  He  and  I  were  sitting  with  Doctor  Gkde  in  the  library  while  the 
latter  enjoyed  a  cup  of  hot  cofiEee  before  braving  the  early  morning 
air  when  I  asked  my  guest  to  explain  his  timely  arrival  in  the  dressing- 
room. 

He  said  that  the  night  before  Flinders  had  f oimd  under  the  win- 
dow where  Jane  had  surprised  the  man  a  burglar's  tool,  which  from 
the  delicacy  of  its  make  could  only  have  belonged  to  a  professional, 
and  while  they  had  not  wished  to  alarm  me,  they  had  felt  reasonably 
sure  the  man  meant  business.  The  first  night  he  had  kept  Flinders 
on  guard,  and  the  second  night  he  meant  to  watch  himself,  but  he  must 
have  fallen  into  a  doze.  Some  outside  noise  waked  him  and  he  quietly 
unbarred  the  inside  shutters  of  his  room  and  looked  out.  The  stars 
were  shining  brilliantly,  and  he  saw  a  ladder  such  as  the  men  had  been 
using  to  mend  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  propped  up  against  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  above  him.  To  get  his  pistols  and  put  on  some  clothes 
took  a  few  minutes,  for  his  movements  on  a  level  floor  were  still  diflS- 
cult,  but  how  to  mount  the  staircase  was  much  more  of  a  puzzle.  He 
finally  straddled  the  banister,  so  that  part  of  his  weight  shoidd  be  sup- 
ported, and  by  using  his  arms  to  drag  himself  and  his  good  leg  to  take 
the  steps  he  got  silentiy  to  the  top.  He  had  at  first  chanced  upon  the 
wrong  room,  but  on  opening  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  my  door  he 
saw  a  light  shining  through  from  the  dressing-room  beyond,  and  came 
upon  us  just  as  the  brute  struck  me  with  his  pistol.  Mr.  Sinclair  lost 
all  control  of  himself  and  fired  before  he  knew  he  was  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. In  my  heart  I  was  glad,  for  he  must  have  been  far  too  much 
exhausted  to  stand  any  chance  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  that  des- 
perate rogue.  Not  that  he  seemed  much  exhausted  when  he  slung  the 
poor  wretch  into  the  comer  t  Still,  when  I  considered  that  a  week  ago 
we  looked  upon  his  few  steps  about  his  room  and  his  scramble  in  his 
wheeled  chair  as  a  grand  advance,  this  performance  seemed  little  short 
of  a  miracle.  I  feared  it  might  have  done  him  some  injury,  and  I 
begged  Doctor  Oale  not  to  go  away  without  making  sure  that  all  was 
well.    But  he  laughed  at  my  misgivings. 

**  His  muscles  are  like  iron,"  he  assured  me.  "  You  ought  to  see 
him  sitting  in  the  middle  of  his  room  smashing  about  like  a  blacksmith 
with  those  dumb-bells  he  uses." 

^^  He  may  have  injured  his  hip  all  the  same,"  I  persisted. 

"He  is  a  sound  man,  I  tell  you,"  the  Doctor  insisted,  completely 
ignoring  Mr.  Sinclair's  presence,  "and  that  hip  is  every  bit  as  good 
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as  tbe  other^  and  he  can  walk  as  well  as  anyone  when  he  chooses  t^' — 
here  I  thought  Doctor  Oale  looked  a  bit  roguish.  ^*  All  he  needs  now 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  stiffness  and  to  find  a  strong  motive  to  get  well. 
Why,  in  a  fortnight  I'll  give  him  leave  to  walk  from  here  to  San  Fran- 
cigoo/' 

I  thought  Mr.  Sinclair  looked  annoyed.  Did  he  too  suspect  a  lurk- 
ing innuendo  in  the  Doctor's  speech — a  hint  that  he  had  been  willing 
to  prolong  convalescence?  Well,  and  if  he  had,  whose  business  was  it 
bnt  his  and  mine  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Sinclair's?  These  old  country  doc- 
tors need  polish. 

The  lamps  were  burning  low ;  it  was  nearly  daylight.  I  lit  a  pair  of 
candles,  hoping  the  Doctor  would  take  note  of  the  time  and  go  home, 
as  bug  as  his  professional  duties  were  over.  I  wanted  one  word  alone 
with  Mr.  Sinclair,  one  word  of  thanks  for  what  he  had  done  for  me; 
bnt  my  old  friend  had  his  own  plans.  He  poured  out  a  second  cup  of 
coSee  and  waved  the  nose  of  the  cream-jug  in  the  direction  of  the  stairs 
while  he  addressed  me. 

^'Go  to  bed.  Ladybird,  and  when  you  are  nicely  tucked  in  send 
Jane  down  for  me  and  I  shall  give  you  a  sleeping-draught  which  will 
keep  your  nerves  quiet  till  dinner-time  to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  spare  the  time,"  I  objected.  "  It  is  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas^ and  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  do." 

^  At  what  age  do  women  learn  obedience  ?"  he  asked  with  a  stony 
stare. 

'^  From  their  cradles.  Heaven  help  them !"  I  answered,  knowing  I 
might  as  well  submit. 

When  I  got  to  the  door  I  fired  a  parting  shot. 

"  Among  domestic  tyrants,"  I  said,  "  the  family  physician  holds  the 
pahn!" 

IX. 

He  knew  better  than  I,  dear  Doctor  Gale,  for  when  I  awoke  late 
in  the  afternoon  I  was  simply  good  for  nothing.  My  wrist  too  was 
painful,  and  I  gladly  followed  Jane's  suggestion  of  having  toast  and 
tea  by  my  bedroom  fire  instead  of  dressing  and  going  down  to  dinner. 
This  quiescence  on  my  part  was  the  strongest  proof  of  collapsed  nerves 
I  could  have  given,  for  I  had  never  thanked  Mr.  Sinclair  as  I  accounted 
thanks  (i.e.,  with  emotion),  and  I  was  wasting  these  precious  last  days 
of  his  sojourn  at  Bookswood. 

At  about  seven  o'clock — ^the  time  when  he  usually  came  to  the 
library  to  read  the  evening  papers  before  dinner — I  sent  Jane  down  with 
a  note.  Perhaps  it  said  less  than  was  necessary,  though  it  seemed  to 
me  a  model  of  grateful  propriety.  However,  the  appropriateness  of  a 
letter  lies  chiefly  in  the  mood  of  him  that  reads.  She  brought  me  back 
an  answer: 
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"  Didn't  Bomebody,  historically  famous,  say  of  himself 
that  his  letters  were  powerful,  but  his  bodily  presence  weak 
and  his  speech  contemptible  T  Well,  it's  just  the  reverse  with 
you.  Your  bodily  presence  is  adorable,  your  speech  bewitch- 
ing, but  your  letters  are  like  an  old  maid's  sermon.  I  repu- 
diate them.  Get  well  and  come  downstairs,  for  my  days  are 
numbered.  Mopsie  has  arrived  in  New  York — in  secret,  for 
fear  a  cable  from  me  might  have  stopped  her — and  I  fancy 
she  will  be  here  to-morrow.  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to 
receive  her?" 

The  telegram  from  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  enclosed.    It  said : 

"  I  am  here  at  the  Albemarle,  and  shall  join  you  the  mo- 
ment I  have  recovered  from  the  severity  of  the  voyage. 

"M.H.  S." 
I  sent  back  a  line  to  this  ardent  husband: 

"  I  shall  telegraph  to  Mrs.  Sinclair  this  evening  to  ask 
her  to  make  this  house  her  headquarters  while  she  is  in 
America." 

His  answer  read : 

"  Mt  deab  Laot:   You  are  too  kindl 

"H.  S." 

Now>  what  did  he  meant  Was  he  literal  or  simply  enthusiastic r 
Was  I  too  kind  to  be  satisfactory  to  him^  or  was  I  kind  in  a  very  great 
degree? 

I  hope  he  spent  a  wretched  evening.  I  know  I  did^  but  I  felt  myself 
exemplary  in  conduct,  and  that  was  supporting. 

There  were  no  excitements  that  Christmas  vigil.  The  household, 
worn  out  by  the  agitations  of  the  night  before,  slept  profoundly,  but  I, 
having  exhausted  my  sleeping  powers  during  the  day,  heard  tiie  clock 
strike  every  hour,  and,  like  the  Psalmist,  I  could  have  roared  for  the 
very  disquietness  of  my  heart.  Again  and  again  I  examined  my  con- 
duct, and  while  outwardly  it  was  irreproachable,  inwardly  it  was  weak 
and  culpable.  Worse  thaji  all,  I  feared  my  infatuation  was  no  longer 
my  own  horrid  secret.  Doctor  Oale  had  been  very  peculiar  in  his  man- 
ner the  night  before,  as  if,  feeling  himself  responsible  for  bringing  me 
into  temptation,  he  was  doing  his  best  to  protect  me.  When  the  mind 
transforms  itself  into  a  turnspit,  its  poor  little  legs  give  out  at  last. 
Towards  morning  I  slept,  and  when  I  awoke  I  had  barely  time  to  dress 
for  church. 

Having  swallowed  a  cup  of  cofFee,  I  was  hurrying  out  of  the  house 
when  I  met  Flinders. 

"Tell  Mr.  Sinclair,^'  I  said,  "that  the  carriage  will  take  me  to 
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drnich,  and  then  await  his  orders  in  case  he  should  wish  to  send  to  the 
station  for  Mrs.  Sinclair/' 

He  had  orders  to  go  for  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  the  automobile,  he  in- 
fonned  me. 

**  Then  you  know  she  is  coming.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  heard  definitely  r^' 
I  asked. 

**At  noon^  Ma'am.'' 

''Won't  she  be  afraid  to  use  the  automobile?"  I  asked,  knowing  my 
own  terrors. 

''Not  if  Mr.  Sinclair  desires  that  she  should/'  he  answered,  as  if 
that  settled  the  matter. 

This  was  too  much  submission  to  suit  my  taste.  I  judged  the  lady 
to  be  rather  a  poor  creature,  and  yet  such  an  estimate  accorded  ill  with 
Mr.  Sinclair's  description.  He  said  she  shared  her  empire  with  no  one. 
Ah,  well !  I  should  know  soon. 

I  found  the  Christmas  services  very  soothing  to  my  rasped  spirit, 
and  at  the  end  I  loitered  down  the  aisle  admiring  the  church,  more 
beautiful  than  ever  in  its  greenery,  and  (to  say  the  truth)  I  was  not 
nnwiUing  to  escape  the  chatter  of  empty  greetings.  Aunt  TiUy  and 
the  Bector  were  waiting  for  me,  however.  The  clerical  toilet  is  quickly 
made,  it  is  like  an  immortal  putting  on  mortality  to  see  your  spiritual 
guide  one  moment  in  surplice  and  stole  and  embroidery  and  the  next 
in  a  fur-lined  overcoat  and  dogskin  gloves.  He  was  in  attendance  upon 
Mrs.  Tobin,  with  whom  he  had  promised  to  lunch.  She  put  her  arm 
in  mine. 

"  Isn't  it  a  good  thing  my  diamond  star  is  safe  ?"  she  burst  out  in 
the  gratitude  of  an  overflowing  heart.  "  If  it  hadn't  have  been  found 
I  declare  I  could  not  have  looked  at  that  Star-in-the-East  hanging  from 
tiie  chancel  arch.    It  would  have  seemed  like  a  mockery !" 

The  Bector  was  on  my  other  side. 

"There's  encouragement  for  symbolism!"  I  said. 

He  tried  to  look  shocked,  but  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  saved  him. 

"  I  wish  you  would  have  your  people  hunt  about  your  grounds  where 
my  silver  was  found;  a  dessert  fork  and  a  salt  spoon  are  missing." 
Here  she  turned  to  the  Bector.  "  They  found  my  silver  tied  on  his 
bicycle  hidden  in  a  bush,  and  my  star  he  had  in  the  lining  of  his  coat. 
Sosan,"  she  exclaimed, ''  you  don't  know  much  about  that  valet  of  Mr. 
Sinclair's,  do  youP' 

As  usual,  not  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  trying  experience  I  had 
been  through,  not  a  thought  about  the  day — ^nothing  but  rejoicing  over 
her  recovered  ornament,  followed  by  low-minded  suspicions  of  innocent 
people.  She  was  the  type  of  all  that  was  small  and  narrow  and  mean 
in  the  old-fashioned  lady,  and  yet  underneath  there  was  a  kind  heart 
and  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  commanded  respect  Though  she 
vexed  me,  I  was  fond  of  her. 
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The  landau  was  waiting  for  her  and  the  Rector^ — **  for  the  Rector 
and  I/'  she  would  have  said^ — Lauretta  having  elected  to  walk  home 
with  her  young  man.  Mrs.  Tobin  offered  to  give  me  a  lift,  for  I  too 
had  decided  to  go  home  on  foot. 

"  You  can  drive  with  me  as  far  as  my  gate/'  she  said  condescend- 
ingly, ^'  and  after  that  it  isn't  much  of  a  walk.  I  would  send  you  all  the 
way  home,  but  Thomas  wants  his  dinner.'' 

Certainly  Thomas  was  looking  like  a  thunder-gust  on  the  box. 

**It  would  be  a  pity  to  inconvenience  him,"  I  answered  meekly, 
"  and  I  really  prefer  my  own  feet — and  company,"  I  added  sotto  voce 
to  the  Rector. 

Again  he  struggled  with  a  smile. 

Off  they  rattled  at  a  snail's  pace  and  1  started  for  home,  keeping  my 
distance  behind  the  lovers. 

They  were,  of  course,  well  behaved  on  the  public  road,  but  no  one 
could  have  mistaken  their  relations  to  each  other.  Their  conversation 
was  so  earnest,  and  sometimes  they  came  to  a  standstill  and  ex- 
changed long  looks,  and  sometimes  Lauretta  flitted  ahead  and  the  dig- 
nified Charlie  actually  shook  himself  into  a  run  to  overtake  her.  As 
they  neared  their  own  property  I  permitted  myself  to  join  them. 

**  Mrs.  Eliot,"  Charlie  began,  **  I  wish  you  would  reason  with  Lau- 
retta. I  want  to  be  married  next  month  and  go  to  Aiken,  and  she  says 
it  is  unfair  to  leave  Mrs.  Tobin  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  that  she 
won't  be  married  till  the  spring." 

"  Why  don't  you  try  to  oblige  the  gentleman  when  he  asks  so  pret- 
tily ?"  I  said  reprovingly. 

Happiness  had  given  our  little  paroquet  a  soul.  Her  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  she  answered : 

^'  Aimt  Tilly  is  so  feeble,  Susan,  and  she  will  be  lonely  when  I  go. 
I  ought  to  see  her  through  the  winter." 

^'  Hasn't  Mrs.  Tobin  plans  of  her  own?"  I  asked,  feeling  sure  the 
problem  of  her  own  comfort  had  received  due  reflection. 

*^  Of  course  she  has,"  broke  in  Charlie.  "  She  means  to  visit  my 
mother  when  we  are  married,  and  then  Doctor  Qaie  is  going  to  live  with 
her  as  soon  as  he  can  dispose  of  his  own  house." 

So  this  was  to  be  my  old  friend's  reward  for  his  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  others — Aunt  Tilly's  sole  companionship  at  the  last!  Still, 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances;  her  housekeeping  was  better 
than  his,  and  as  he  and  Lauretta  were  her  only  heirs,  he  might  as  well 
take  up  his  duties  at  Tobin  Towers  sooner  as  later.  I  even  wondered 
whether  she  might  not  be  induced  to  leave  him  everything  for  his  life, 
now  that  Lauretta  was  so  amply  provided  for,  except  that  I  knew  nd 
mortal  brave  enough  to  broach  the  subject  of  her  will  to  Uncle  Tobin's 
relict.     Overfeeding  and  no  exercise  had  made  her  as  pop-eyed  and 
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apoplectic  as   an  old  Blenheim   spaniel,   and  her   husband's   lonely 
vaiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oreat  Ferry  might  not  be  much  pro- 


I  threw  the  weight  of  my  influence  on  the  side  of  a  speedy  marriage. 

''Dear  child/*  I  said,  "  take  your  happiness  when  it  comes.  I  will 
do  all  an  outsider  can  to  fill  your  place,  and  remember,  you  are  bringing 
a  new  interest  into  Aunt  Tilly's  life  rather  than  taking  one  out/' 

Lauretta  kissed  me  and  sighed  gently,  but  I  knew  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  front  door  Charlie  would  have  won  her  to  his  way  of 
thinking. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  I  reached  home,  and  hurrying  upstairs  to 
take  off  my  things  I  encountered  Jane  coming  out  of  the  room  I  had  had 
prepared  for  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

''Has  Mrs.  Sinclair  arrived?"  I  asked  with  a  tightening  of  the 
hearistrlngs. 

Jane  nodded  portentously,  and  followed  me  into  my  room  to  furnish 
me  with  every  particular  while  she  put  away  my  coat  and  hat. 

"  She  do  be  tall,"  she  said,  ''  and  she's  a  chalky  color  in  the  cheeks 
and  she  squints  the  eyes  of  her  when  she  looks  close  at  things.  I  should 
say" — ^here  Jane  assumed  the  air  of  a  connoisseur — "  that  she  was  just 
sickly  enough  to  have  a  very  ladylike  appearance,  but  she's  not  near  so 
pretty  as  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  in  my  opeenion  she's  older  nor  him,"  and 
Jane  wagged  her  head  in  regret  at  his  choice. 

Having  brought  me  my  slippers  and  picked  up  my  discarded  walk- 
ing-boots, she  put  the  finishing  touch  to  her  description. 

"  Her  clothes  bees  of  the  best,  and  Flinders  speaks  very  respectful 
of  her." 

"Ask  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  join  me  in  the  drawing-room  when  she  is 
ready,"  I  said  as  I  left  the  room. 

Almost  at  once  she  came — a  delicate,  intense-looking  person  with 
short-sighted  eyes.  She  must  have  been  handsome,  and  had  still  the 
remains  of  beauty  in  spite  of  ill  health. 

.  I  welcomed  her  with  more  warmth  than  I  felt. 

"  Our  debt  of  gratitude  is  already  so  large,"  she  said,  retaining  my 
hand,  "that  I  hesitated  about  accepting  your  kind  invitation  to  stay 
with  you,  but  it  seemed  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  see  Harrington 
Batisfactorily." 

"  I  had  hoped  you  would  bring  your  little  daughter,"  I  responded. 
"IssheinNewYork?" 

She  fixed  her  strange  eyes  on  my  face  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"  You  mean  Dolly  ?"  she  said.  "  I  left  her  with  her  governess  on 
the  other  side,  but  she  is  not  my  daughter.    She  is  Harry's  child." 

"Didn't  she  want  to  see  her  father?"  I  pursued,  curiosity  getting 
tiie  best  of  manners. 
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"  She  couldnH  very  well  see  him,  as  he  is  still  in  CaUf omia/'  she 
answered. 

^'  Then  her  father  is  not  my  Mr.  Sinclair !"  I  exclaimed,  forgetting 
all  prudence  in  my  excitement. 

"  Your  Mr.  Sinclair/'  she  said  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  accent,  "  we 
call  Tony  in  the  family.    Harry  is  Henry  Sinclair,  his  brother/' 

I  felt  the  color  rush  to  my  cheeks  and  back  to  my  heart.  Perhaps 
I  had  made  a  mistake  about  more  people  than  Dolly,  but  I  was  too 
much  agitated  to  puzzle  it  out.  My  nerves  were  hardly  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  two  nights  ago,  and  my  long  walk  had  exhausted  me  more 
than  I  knew. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  speaking,  and  I  pulled  myself  together  to  take  in 
what  she  said. 

"  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Harrington's  family,  may  I  ask" — 
and  her  manner  grew  stem  and  forbidding — "  why  no  one  thought  it 
worth  while  to  tell  either  Harry  or  me  how  seriously  he  was  hurt?" 

My  spirit  rose. 

"  Really,"  I  said,  "  I  could  hardly  make  myself  the  judge  of  what 
a  stranger  in  my  house  considered  his  obligations  to  his  own  wife  and 
brother." 

The  look  of  anger  faded  out  of  her  eyes  and  suppressed  amusement 
took  its  place. 

"Did  Harrington  tell  you  about  his  wife  and  brother?"  she  asked. 

"  Either  he  or  Flinders,"  I  said,  searching  my  memory.  "  I  think 
it  was  Flinders  who  told  Jane  when  Mr.  Sinclair  was  first  carried  in 
after  the  accident;  but  you  may  remember  I  wrote  to  you  for  him,  so  I 
could  not  help  knowing." 

"  Look  at  me,"  she  said.    "  Do  I  look  like  Harrington's  wife  ?" 

"  Then  who  are  you  ?"  I  said,  approaching  her,  my  cheeks  as  chalky 
as  her  own. 

"  I'm  his  stepmother,"  she  said,  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  putting  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  while  I — I  am  ashamed  to  write  it — I  quietly  slipped 
fainting  to  the  floor. 

That  woman  is  an  honor  to  her  sex.  She  locked  the  doors  till  she 
had  brought  me  to  myself,  and  from  that  day  to  this  she  has  never  told 
a  creature  of  my  silent  but  shameful  confession. 

When  I  sat  up  she  pointed  to  my  bandaged  wrist. 

"  I  am  so  distressed  to  have  hurt  you,"  she  said.  "  I  must  have 
touched  your  injured  arm." 

I  fancy  it  was  really  the  other  arm  she  had  touched,  but  it  served  to 
restore  me  to  self-respect. 

X. 

A  GREAT  shyness  stood  between  me  and  my  future  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Sinclair.    I  fancied  his  stepmother  would  tell  him  of  my  absurd 
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hallQcinatioii  in  regard  to  his  marriage^  and  I  wondered  how  my  con- 
duct would  strike  him  from  that  point  of  view.  At  all  events^  he  would 
ondentand  that  I  had  refused  to  listen  to  him  nnder  l  misapprehension, 
and  any  opening  I  gave  him  now  would  be  like  an  invitation  to  renew 
tus  pose  as  lover.  My  pride  flamed  at  the  thought  I  should  never  give 
him  the  opportunity. 

I  therefore  took  refuge  nnder  Mrs.  Sinclair's  wing  and  hardly 
allowed  the  poor  lady  to  leave  me  for  a  moment  She  would  have  proved 
a  delightful  companion  under  any  drcumstanoee,  but  now  that  I  wished 
to  avoid  tdte-4-tStee  with  her  stepson,  she  was  doubly  welcome.  We 
gave  him  much  of  our  society,  but  we  also  took  many  walks  and  drives 
together  and  got  to  know  each  other  with  an  intimacy  which  years  of 
town  Ufe  could  not  have  accomplished. 

From  time  to  time  she  told  me  of  their  past  life.  She  had  married 
the  elder  Mr.  Harrington  Sinclair  when  his  sons  were  just  growing  into 
manhood^  and  had  found  herself  welcomed  into  the  family  by  Tony  in 
a  way  which  had  won  her  deepest  gratitude. 

^  He  is  his  father  over  again/'  she  said  proudly, — ^^  broad-minded, 
courteous,  with  true  nobility  of  heart;  all  that  has  made  Ufe  endurable 
in  my  widowhood  I  owe  to  him.'' 

I  longed  to  ask  about  Henry  and  his  little  girl,  but  it  is  only  under 
streBs  of  excitement  that  sometimes  I  forget  courtesy  in  curiosity. 

Presently  she  told  me  of  her  own  accord. 

^  Harry  never  liked  me,"  she  went  on  musingly,  as  if  to  herself. 
^He  resented  his  father's  marrying,  and  our  natures  clashed.  It  was 
as  much  my  fault  as  his.  I  seemed  fated  to  show  him  my  rough  side, 
whereas  Tony  always  fostered  what  was  best  in  me. 

^Then  came  Harry's  marriage  to  a  little  actress  he  had  met  in 
California  and  my  husband's  bitter  opposition,  which  Harry  ascribed 
to  my  influence.  Poor  boy !  I  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
save  him  &om  his  fate,  but  he  would  not  hear  reason.  His  wife  stayed 
with  him  till  after  Dolly  was  bom,  and  then  left  him  for  a  former 


^It  kiUed  my  husband.  His  health  had  been  delicate  for  some 
time  and  he  felt  his  son's  disgrace  keenly.    His  pride  was  humiliated. 

^  Harry  has  forgiven  me  sufficiently  to  accept  my  care  of  Dolly,  and 
our  present  relations  are  friendly,  but  it  is  Tony  I  love,"  she  ended, 
filing  her  eyes  in  close  scrutiny  on  my  face,  as  if  she  expected  me  to  say, 
"And  I  also." 

"  How  old  is  Dolly?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

^  She  is  six,"  Mrs.  Sinclair  answered.  "  For  six  years  I  have  tried 
to  eradicate  her  mother's  nature  and  make  her  what  my  husband  would 
have  liked  his  grandchild  to  be.  That  duty  and  Tony's  kindness  have 
done  much  to  help  me  through  these  sad  years." 
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We  were  walking  along  the  path  which  overhung  the  riTer-bank. 
The  day  was  cheerless  and  flakes  of  snow  were  beginning  to  f  alL  They 
were  to  leave  me  the  next  day — Harrington  to  meet  his  engagement 
in  San  Francisco^  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  take  the  returning  steamer  to  Dolly. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  depth  of  her  adoration  for  her  stepson 
when — delicate  creature  that  she  was! — she  was  willing  to  brave  the 
Atlantic  twice  in  one  month  to  spend  a  week  with  him. 

^  How  I  shall  miss  you  !'^  I  exclaimed. 

And  straightway  we  fell  to  forming  plans  for  the  future.  In  the 
summer^  when  Tony  would  be  yachtings  I  was  to  go  to  her  in  the  Tyrol 
and  we  would  do  all  the  brave  things  her  physician  would  permit;  and 
next  winter  she  and  Dolly  would  spend  Christmas  at  Bookswood,  and 
from  here  we  would  go  South  to  the  land  of  '^  snakes  and  'gators''  and 
try  what  a  winter  in  Florida  would  do  for  her  health. 

How  I  appreciated  her  delicacy  in  always  leaving  her  son  out  of  our 
plans. 

As  the  snow  fell  f aster^  I  hurried  Mrs.  Sinclair  into  the  house.  The 
short  December  day  was  nearly  over  and  the  fireside  and  tea-tray  pre- 
sented stronger  attractions  than  the  leaden-hued  landscape. 

We  came  in,  stamping  the  snow  from  our  feet  and  ahAlHiig  our  gar- 
ments, and  Mr.  Sinclair  limped  into  the  hall  to  meet  us.  As  he  helped 
Mopsie  off  with  her  coat  I  thought  he  murmured  something  in  her  ear, 
but  I  am  apt  to  be  fanciful. 

"  Give  Mopsie  her  tea  at  once,"  he  begged,  "  even  if  it  is  not  prop- 
erly drawn  yet.  We  must  not  let  her  take  cold  in  these  Highland  snow- 
storms." 

The  influence  this  great  creature  had  with  us  women  was  remarkable. 
Poor  Mrs.  Sinclair  swallowed  her  scalding  hot  water,  which  disgraced 
the  name  of  tea,  and  saying  that  Harrington  feared  she  might  be  over- 
tired, went  upstairs  to  lie  down. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  her  he  turned  to  me. 

'^  Have  you  bribed  Mopsie  never  to  leave  you  alone  with  me  for  a 
minute  ?"  he  asked  reproachfully. 

"It  would  be  a  waste  of  diplomacy  when  a  word  from  you  can 
destroy  the  most  carefully  laid  plans,"  I  said,  carrying  the  war  into  his 
quarters. 

"  Yes,"  he  owned  boldly,  "  I  did  ask  her  to  leave  us.  I  have  a  great 
many  things  to  say  to  you,  and  the  time  is  short." 

He  sighed  imeasily  and,  getting  up,  dragged  his  chair  close  to  mine, 
where  I  sat  beside  the  tea-tray. 

"  Mrs.  Eliot,  you  didn't  believe  Doctor  Gale  the  other  night  when 
he  insinuated  that  I  had  been  '  playing  'possum'  about  being  able  to 
walk — now,  did  you?  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  surprised  myself 
more  than  I  did  you.    It  was  the  excitement  and  my  fears  for  your 
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safety  that  gave  me  a  power  over  my  muBcleB  which  Beemed  like  a 
miracle.  You  can't  imagine  what  I  snfFered  till  I  got  &  you  that 
night'' 

^'Tou  need  not  ask  for  my  good  opinion/'  I  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Ton  know  it  is  always  yours." 

"  All  the  same,  it  was  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  that  old  gen- 
tleman which  I  felt  like  resenting  at  the  time,  but  it  was  awkward  to 
discTifls  it  with  him." 

"  Forgive  him,  now  that  you  are  going  away,  and  try  to  think  kindly 
of  all  of  us,"  and  my  eyes  said  more  than  my  tongue. 

"  Think  kindly,"  he  repeated.  "  I  feel  as  if  all  thought  were  merged 
in  a  great  flood  of  love  and  gratitude  to  you.  I  have  obeyed  you  and 
kept  silence  as  long  as  disobedience  could  endanger  our  relations,  but 
nov  that  I  am  going  away  I  shall  say  what  I  please.  I  love  you  with 
my  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  I  shall  never  give  over  trying  to  win 
JOQ  till  somebody  else  proves  it  impossible  to  me." 

He  had  risen  in  his  excitement  and  stood  looking  down  at  me  with  a 
w(»>ld  of  tenderness  in  his  face.  I  could  have  flung  myself  into  his 
arms,  but  shame  held  me  back. 

^^Stop,"  I  said,  also  rising  and  facing  him.  ^^I  do  love  you,  but 
my  love  has  been  a  crime.  I  do  not  think  you  will  like  me  when  I  have 
told  you  all." 

He  looked  startled  for  a  moment,  and  then  possessed  himself  of  both 
my  hands  as  I  stood  abashed  before  him. 

^  I  thought  that  you  were  married,  and  I  loved  you  just  the  same. 
When  I  knew  my  own  heart  I  ought  to  have  gone  away  and  left  you, — 
any  right-minded  woman  wotdd  have  done  so, — but  I  chose  to  stay  and 
dally  with  temptation.  I  loved  you  when  I  thought  you  false  to  your 
absent  wife,  and  it  proves*— oh  I  it  proves  I'm  a  horrid  woman,  Har- 
rington !"  and  my  head  dropped  on  his  breast. 

*'It  proves,  my  darling,"  he  returned,  '*that  instinct  is  surer  than 
knowledge, — ^that  something  in  you  more  discerning  than  reason  told 
you  that  I  was  not  a  cad.  Tou  are  too  true  a  woman,  sweetheart,  to 
h&ve  loved  me  if  I  had  not  been  yours  to  love." 

I  suppose  it  was  sophistry,  but  I  found  it  very  convincing. 

^'Then  you  don't  despise  me,"  I  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  "you 
don't  think  my  moral  backbone  wobbly?" 

He  chuckled. 

^I  feel  as  if  your  moral  backbone  had  been  frozen  to  an  icy  stifF- 
neas.  If  your  sentiments  have  had  a  glow,  you  have  kept  it  well  hidden 
from 


me.^ 
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And  so  we  talked  on  into  the  deepening  twilight,  and  in  the  perfect 
happiness  of  the  hour  we  even  forgot  that  separation  awaited  us  on 
the  morrow. 
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It  was  not  till  the  clock  struck  seven  that  I  remembered  that  the  tea 
things  had 'never  been  removed  nor  the  lights  Ut,  and  that  Jane  was 
even  now  waiting  to  help  me  dress  for  dinner. 

As  we  parted  I  put  a  question  fraught  with  deepest  interest. 

"Did  Mrs.  Sinclair  never  tell  you  that  I  thought  you  were  mar- 
ried?" I  could  not  bring  myself  to  explain  to  whom. 

"  Never,"  he  answered. 

"  Didn^t  she  ever  say  anything  about  a  conversation  we  had  the  first 
day  she  arrived  ?" 

"  Never,  on  my  honor,"  he  again  asserted. 

"  I  love  that  woman !"    I  said  impressively. 

"  Mopsie's  a  gentleman,"  he  said  impudently. 

"  She^s  nothing  of  the  sort,"  I  retorted.  "  She  is  a  true  woman 
and  no  cat !"  and  I  believe  wings  carried  me  upstairs,  I  was  so  happy. 

Harrington  proposed  that  he  should  delay  his  journey  for  a  few 
days  in  order  that  we  might  be  married  and  I  should  go  with  him,  and 
when  I  absolutely  refused  he  suggested  coming  back  in  February,  but  I 
knew  I  could  not  be  happy  if  I  did  not  resign  my  old  life  in  the  way 
my  conscience  could  best  approve. 

I  lost  Rookswood  and  most  of  Tom's  money  in  the  event  of  a  second 
marriage,  and  I  wished  to  hand  over  the  property  to  my  successor  in  per- 
fect order ;  besides,  I  had  many  of  my  own  cherished  possessions  about 
me,  and  I  had  to  arrange  for  their  safe-keeping  during  the  trip  round 
the  world  which  Tony  and  I  were  planning,  so  Jime  was  the  time  I 
chose, — June,  when  the  Rookswood  gardens  would  be  gay  with  roses, — 
June,  when  all  nature  best  lends  itself  to  the  delusion  that  life  and  love 
and  joy  must  last  forever. 


THE  SWIMMER 

BY    FULLERTON    L.  WALDO 

THE  roil  and  wrath  of  the  resounding  sea 
Shall  not  o'erwhelm  and  drown  me,  blindly  dumb ; 
For  I  am  fighting  onward  till  I  come 
Unto  the  haven  where  my  heart  would  be. 

I  know  a  Light  is  shining  on  the  shore. 
And  through  the  mountain^  and  ascending  sea 
If  I  fight  on,  the  Light  will  come  to  me. 
And  I  unto  the  Light,  forevermore ! 


FATHER   KNEIPP   AND 
HIS  CURE 

THROUGH  AN   AMERICAN   PATIENT'S   EYES, 
WITH   ANECDOTES    OF   EMPEROR  WILLIAM 

By  Maud  Howe 

Cadbnabbia,  Lakk  or  Gomo,  Auguit  29,  1894. 

1FEAB  the  vagabond  instinct  is  the  strongest  one  I  have,  for  I 
▼as  glad  to  leave  Borne  a  week  ago — to  leave  my  Bome^  think  of 
it!  with  its  galleries  all  to  myself,  and  its  churches, and  no  tourists; 
still,  the  fleas  had  become  too  vicious,  and  all  the  '^  lame  ducks'^  were 
Tipon  me  —  shabby  gentlemen  attached  to  the  Vatican,  seedy  artists 
with  portfolios  of  unsold  sketches,  decayed  gentlewomen  professing 
Dante  and  lacking  pupils — ^for  the  foreign  colony,  by  which  they  live, 
has  dissolved,  and  we  were  the  last  Anglo-Saxons  left  in  town  except 
some  young  secretaries  of  the  British  Embassy. 

Unless  one  has  seen  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  noon  on  a  blazing  August 
day  one  has  not  really  seen  it.  The  figure  of  Adam  receiving  the  touch 
of  life  from  the  Creator  is,  for  me,  the  highest  expression  of  the  art 
of  painting.  The  hours  I  spent  across  the  way  at  the  Vatican  and  St. 
Peter's  made  up  for  any  small  inconveniences  of  the  heat  I  may  have 
suffered.  If  one  is  to  pass  a  summer  in  a  city  instead  of  in  your  green 
Maine  woods,  many-fountained  Bome  is  the  city  of  all  others !  There 
are  no  mosquitoes,  the  nights  are  cool,  the  citizens  are  too  poor  to  go 
away  to  any  perceptible  extent,  so  there  is  none  of  that  desolate  feeling 
which  makes  London  a  Desert  of  Sahara  in  August,  and  Paris  worse. 
But  the  heat  of  the  last  week  of  August  drove  us  to  the  Italian  Lake 
country,  and  here  we  are  at  Cadenabbia — ^from  Ca'  di  Nabbia,  fcotwe 
0/  l^dhhy,  an  old  woman  who  once  lived  in  a  little  hut,  or  ca',  on  the 
shore.    It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  on  earth. 

It  is  before  breakfast.  Outside  my  window  is  the  Lake  of  Como  with 
its  mountains.  On  one  side  there  is  deep  purple  shadow,  the  other 
palpitates  with  light.  Soon  we  shall  have  cofFee  and  green  figs  in  the 
pergola  below,  under  the  canopy  of  grape-leaves.  Cadenabbia  is  all 
▼illaa  and  hotels ;  behind,  half  way  up  the  hill,  is  the  village  of  Qriente, 
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to  reach  which  we  climb  steep  streets  of  steps  paved  with  round  cob- 
bles. Griente  is  all  gray  stone^  with  deUcious  arches  spanning  the 
narrow  ways.  The  Syndic's  house  stands  apart;  his  fat  wife  and 
pretty  daughter  seem  always  to  be  sitting  sewing  before  the  door.  The 
Padre^  a  dear  old  man^  showed  us  his  garden  and  called  our  attention 
to  the  trellis  he  had  contrived  for  his  grapes.  We  must  taste  his  wine, 
made  from  these  Muscats — ^made,  I  warranty  by  his  own  hands.  We  did 
taste  it  and  found  it  excellent. 

8ai,  Signori,"  he  said,  "  un  gocctatino  di  vino  e'  huono  per  Ves- 
tomacof  '^  Ejiow,  Signers,  that  a  little  drop  of  wine  is  good  for  the 
stomach."    St.  Paul  was  of  his  way  of  thinking. 

J.  has  been  seized  with  a  fury  of  sketching;  he  goes  every  day  to 
Griente  and  draws  and  draws !  The  old  women  and  the  children  make 
much  of  him.  Yesterday  he  heard  one  boy  say  to  another,  '^  It  must 
be  very  hard  to  paint  and  smoke  a  pipe  at  the  same  time.'' 

"  Ma  chir  said  the  other,  "  he  only  does  it  for  bravado  V 

The  other  day  he  frescoed  a  lad's  nose  with  vermilion  like  a  Chero- 
kee brave's ;  since  then  all  the  boys  in  the  district  torment  him  for  the 
ends  of  his  pastels. 

This  is  one  of  the  prosperous  provinces  of  Italy.  The  town  of 
Como  has  silk  manufactories,  where  the  best  Italian  silk  stockings 
are  made  and  the  nicest  of  the  piece  silks.  There  is  a  feeling  of  com- 
parative bien  etre.  The  flood  of  travellers  that  pours  through  here 
brings  a  certain  prosperity,  though  I  incline  to  think  it  a  specious  one. 
Everybody  asks,  "What  would  Italy  do  without  the  tourists?"  Per- 
haps if  the  people  were  not  so  busy  making  silly  knicknacks  to  sell  to 
tourists,  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  cultivating  their  land«  Im- 
proved agricultural  methods  are  what  Italy  needs  above  all  else;  she  has 
the  finest  soil  and  climate  in  Europe;  she  could  supply  half  the  conti- 
nent with  fruit,  oil,  and  wine  if  she  had  a  little  more  common-sense  I 
I  have  seen  oranges  and  lemons  rotting  under  the  trees  at  Sorrento,  and 
in  Calabria  grapes  used  to  enrich  the  soil !  This  is  not  because  the  Ital- 
ians are  lazy — the  Italian  peasants  are  the  hardest  worked  people  I  know. 
They  tug  and  toil  just  to  put  bread  in  their  mouths ;  they  almost  never 
taste  meat.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  railroad  station  in  Bome  the 
floor  and  platform  were  covered  with  sleeping  peasants  waiting  for  the 
train  to  take  them  to  their  work.  Each  man  carried  round  his  neck 
seven  loaves  of  coarse  bread  strung  on  a  piece  of  rope,  the  week's  ra- 
tions,—dry  bread,  with  a  "  flnger"  of  wine  to  moisten  it  if  he  is  lucky ! 
It  is  evident  that  they  are  willing  to  work,  and  yet  Italy  is  miser- 
ably poor !  Somebody  is  blundering  somewhere,  I  am  too  rank  an  out- 
sider to  know  who.  Some  foreign  writers  lay  every  ill  Italy  endiires  to 
the  heavy  taxes  the  government  has  imposed.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
what  Italy  has  got  in  the  last  quarter  century  is  not  worth  the  price  die 
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has  paid  for  it  There  are  abuses,  steals,  a  bureaucracy,  and  a  prodi- 
gious megalomania  (swelled  head),  but  the  people  are  learning  to  read 
and  write! 

That  reminds  me  of  what  I  heard  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
say  at  a  luncheon  in  Borne.  Some  one  asked  where  he  was  staying. 
^I  am  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Boyal  opposite  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,^'  he  said.  **  Strange  that  Italy  should  have  the  largest  finance 
building  in  the  world  and  the  smallest  finances  V*  The  folly  of  putting 
op  these  mammoth  public  buildings,  these  dreadful  monuments  to  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  Oiuribaldi,  Cavour,  and  the  other  great  men  who 
brought  about  the  Risargimento,  is  appalling;  but  Italy  is  realizing  her 
mistakes;  she  is  learning  at  an  astonishing  rate. 

WoKsnHOTKir,  Bavabia,  September  20,  ISM. 

I  have  been  banished  by  bronchitis  from  the  Eden,  Cadenabbia,  and 
hsTe  come  to  Father  Eneipp's  Water-Cure  near  Munich,  although  it  is 
a  little  late  in  the  season  to  take  the  ^^  cure.''  It  is  da  rigueur  before 
seeing  Father  Endpp  to  consult  a  regular  practitioner,  who  pronounces 
whether  or  no  you  are  a  fit  subject;  people  with  weak  hearts  are  not 
allowed  to  take  the  cure.  I  paid  a  small  sum,  became  a  member  of  the 
Kneipp  Verein,  received  a  blank-book — in  which  the  medico  wrote  out 
a  diagnosis — ^and  a  ticket  stating  the  hour  of  my  appointment  with 
"the  P fairer/'  as  Father  Kneipp  is  called.  I  turned  up  a  little  before 
time  at  an  immense  barrack  of  a  place  like  the  waiting-room  at  a  rail- 
road station.  The  door  to  the  consulting-room  was  guarded  by  two 
functionaries  who  read  aloud  our  numbers  as  our  turn  came,  looking 
carefully  at  the  tickets  before  letting  anyone  enter. 

"  Bin  und  zwanzigT  (twenty-one),  and  I  passed  into  the  long  room 
and  stood  before  Fattier  Kneipp,  like  a  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful-looking  men  I  have  ever  seen;  his  eyes  pierced 
me  through  and  through.  I  handed  him  the  book  with  the  diagnosis. 
He  read  it,  grunted,  ruminated,  bored  me  with  a  second  auger  glance, 
then  dictated  my  course  of  treatment  to  one  of  his  secretaries,  a  cal- 
low derico  who  sat  beside  him  at  a  long  table  with  three  or  four  other 
men. 

I  found  out  afterwards  that  they  were  young  doctors  studying  his 
methods.  Father  Kneipp  spoke  to  me  rather  sharply,  going  directly 
to  the  point  Never  mind  what  he  said,  I  deserved  it,  I  shall  not  forget 
it,  and^  like  Dr.  Johnson,  '^  I  think  to  mend  I''  '*  Come  again  in  a  f  ort- 
ni^t,'^  he  said  suddenly.  The  consultation  was  over  and  I  was  ushered 
out  I  had  not  reached  the  door  when  **  Zwei  um2  zwanzig/^  a  crippled 
boy,  a  far  more  interesting  case  than  mine,  came  in. 

Father  Kneipp  dislikes  women,  ladies  especially,  me  in  particular, 
because  no  one  had  warned  me  not  to  wear  gloves,  a  veil,  and  a  good 
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bonnet.  If  I  had  put  an  old  shawl  over  my  head  and  looked  generally 
forlorn,  he  would  have  been  kinder.  Isn't  that  dear?  His  benevolence 
is  of  the  aggressive  type ;  he  grudges  time  spent  on  rich  people, — ^is  only 
reconciled  to  them,  in  fact,  because  they  offer  up  gifts  in  return  for 
health,  and  in  this  way  a  great  sanitarium  has  grown  up  where  the 
prince  is  nearly  as  well  treated  as  the  peasant — ^but  it  is  the  peasant 
folk,  his  own  people,  that  the  Pfarrer  loves!  This  is  the  only  truly 
democratic  communiiy  I  have  ever  lived  in, — a  pure  democracy  gov- 
erned by  a  benevolent  despot!  The  despot  is  past  seventy  years  old; 
he  has  an  aldermanic  figure,  a  rough  peasant  head,  and  extraordinary 
bristling  white  eyebrows,  standing  out  a  good  two  inches  from  his  pent- 
house brows.  His  coloring  is  like  an  old  English  country  squire's, 
brick-red  skin,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  silver  hair.  He  is  a  prelate;  so 
his  rusty  black  cassock  is  piped  with  purple  silk,  and  he  wears  a  tiny 
purple  skull-cap.  His  two  inseparables  were  with  him,  a  long  black 
cigar  and  a  white  Spitz  dog.     .     .     . 

The  fortnight  is  almost  up,  the  cough  gone,  the  vitaliiy  come. 
Yesterday  I  went  to  hear  one  of  the  Father's  health  talks  in  the 
big,  open  hall,  free  to  all.  Good,  practical  common-sense  was  what 
he  gave  us,  nothing  new  or  startling, — ^just  the  wholesome  advice  of  a 
very  wise  old  man.  Enthusiasm  and  common-sense  are  his  weapons. 
After  it  was  over  we  waited  to  see  him  come  out.  A  group  of  bores 
hung  on  to  him;  one  sentimentalist  caught  his  hand  and  tried  to  kiss 
it,  which  so  enraged  the  Pfarrer  that  he  gave  the  fellow  a  slap  1 

Such  people !  If  you  could  only  hear  them  testify  to  their  cures,  like 
lepers  and  the  halt  in  the  Bible !  Tell  Anagnos  that  two  blind  men  say 
they  have  been  cured  here  this  summer.  The  applications  were  general, 
not  local,  save  bathing  the  eyes  in  warm  straw  water.  Soimds  simple, 
doesn't  it?  One  had  been  bUnd  four  years,  the  other  longer.  Atrophy 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  was  the  trouble  in  both  cases.  The  younger  man 
was  going  away  in  despair  after  a  few  weeks'  treatment.  He  drove  to 
the  station,  got  into  the  train;  suddenly  he  saw  something  moving, 
cars  going  in  the  other  direction!  He  got  out  again,  returned  to 
Woerishofen,  persevered  with  the  treatment,  and  now  sees!  A  South 
African  couple  sit  at  my  table;  they  have  come  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Town.  For  seventeen  long  years  the  husband  suffered  with  nervous 
dyspepsia,  whatever  that  may  be.  One  summer  at  Woerishofen  has 
cured  him.  Does  this  sound  like  Paine's  Celery  Compound?  I  learn  as 
much  from  the  other  patients  as  any  other  way.  Herr  SchneU,  a  Ger- 
man New  Yorker, — a  hardware  man, — and  his  wife  are  my  best  friends. 
She  first  spoke  to  me  at  table. 

"  Dot  Caffee  is  not  good  for  Ihnen.    Sie  miissen  Wasser  trinken/' 

"I  am  here  for  my  throat,"  I  told  her;  "I  only  need  hardening; 
besides,  Father  Kneipp  drinks  coffee." 
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"Dot  Pfairer  is  not  krank — sick,  how  you  say  r^' 
Mj  dear,  she  actually  sent  the  cofFee  away,  and  forbade  the  Jeellner 
ever  to  bring  it  to  me  again !  The  SchnellB  and  I  patronize  the  same 
frnit-stand,  and  we  walk  up  and  down  after  meals  together,  eating 
gnpes  out  of  paper  bags.  A  certain  forlorn  Pole  at  our  table  interests 
me;  he  is  called  Count  Chopski,  or  some  such  name.  His  nerves 
are  shattered  by  too  much  cigarette  smoking.  Fran  Schnell  and  I  came 
upon  him  in  the  wood  the  other  day,  sitting  behind  a  big  tree  smoking. 
Frau  Schnell  marched  up  to  him,  took  the  cigarette  out  of  his  hand,  and 
gave  him  a  scolding  for  smoking  on  the  sly.    He  began  to  cry ! 

I  am  at  the  best  hotel,  which  is  of  a  simplicity !  Big  people  and 
Kttle  people  all  sit  down  to  the  half -past-twelve  dinner ;  only  royalties 
(&ere  are  always  some  of  them  here)  are  allowed  to  keep  any  state. 
At  tiie  table  next  mine  a  Bishop  and  a  ballet-dancer  sit  side  by 
side;  it  is  an  open  joke  to  all  of  us,  except  the  Bishop,  who  doesn't 
know,  and  nobody  will  tell  him, — I  call  that  nice  feeling.  In  all  my 
life  I  have  never  met  with  such  simple  kindliness  as  there  is  here;  ifs 
a  sort  of  Kingdom-come  place,  where  everybody  feels  responsible  for 
ererybody  else.  Nothing  of  the  am-I-my-brother's-keeper?  feeling 
here!  Of  course,  it  is  all  Pfarrer  Kneipp;  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
place  and  people  is  the  expression  of  a  great,  ardent  heart  which  beats 
for  sick  humanity,  which  rages  against  all  shams  and  cruelties.  His 
atmosphere  is  like  my  father's,  the  spirit  here  more  like  that  of  the  old 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  his  day,  than  anything  I  have  ever  known. 

When  Sebastian  Kneipp  was  a  young  student  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  (he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver)  his  health  broke  down  so 
completely  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies.  One  day  in  a  con- 
vent library  he  stumbled  on  a  copy  of  Preissnitz's  book  on  water-cure. 
Impressed  by  the  theory,  he  persuaded  a  fellow-student  in  the  same 
predicament  as  himself  to  join  him  in  putting  it  into  practice.  It  was 
midwinter.  The  two  lads  broke  the  ice  from  a  neighboring  stream  in 
which  they  took  their  baths.  Heroic  treatment,  but  it  saved  them ;  both 
soon  regained  their  health.  Kneipp  finished  his  course  of  study,  took 
orders,  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Woerishofen  as  parish  priest, 
and  has  remained  here  ever  since. 

From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been  more  interested  in  curing 
his  parishioners'  bodies  than  in  saving  their  souls.  He  tells  of  being 
call^  to  administer  the  last  sacrament  to  a  dying  man.  The  moment 
he  saw  him  he  threw  away  book  and  candle,  called  for  a  pail  of  water 
and  a  linen  sheet,  put  the  patient  in  a  wet  pack,  and  saved  his  life. 
For  many  years  the  Pfarrer  only  practised  among  his  peasant  neigh- 
bors. Gradually  his  fame  spread  to  the  surrounding  villages,  to  the  city 
of  Munich,  to  other  cities.  People  began  to  flock  to  Woerishofen  from 
all  over  Germany,  France,  Europe,  America,  fill  finally  this  obscure 
Bavarian  hamlet  has  become  one  of  the  world's  great  Meccas  of  health. 
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The  only  person  who  makes  any  effort  for  society  is  an  Austrian 
Countess,  a  great  Court  lady.  She  has  taken  a  tiny  cottage,  brought  her 
own  cook,  maid,  and  butler  from  Vienna,  and  tries  to  give  ''  at  homes.*' 
I  heard  some  good  music  at  her  rooms  the  other  day.  Somehow  she 
had  managed  to  draw  together  half  a  dozen  people  of  the  sort  that  can 
make  ^^  society^'  in  the  prison  of  La  Jacquerie,  on  an  ocean  steamer,  or 
even  at  a  German  cure, — an  Austrian  oflBcer,  an  English  diplomat,  a 
French  Abbi,  my  Polish  Count,  and  the  musician,  who  is  a  real  artist. 
We  walked  with  the  gods  for  that  hour;  the  pianist  gave  us  whatever 
we  asked  for — ^Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Qreig.  It  was  a  Kaffee- 
hlaUch  without  the  cofFee  (all  stimulants  are  forbidden,  even  tea  and 
coffee) ;  the  butler  handed — scornfully,  I  thought — milk  and  grapes. 
The  party  broke  up  rather  hurriedly  at  sunset,  everybody  rushing  away 
to  get  their  Wassertreten  before  dark.  Water  treading  is  to  wade  up  to 
one's  knees  in  one  of  the  streams  which  run  through  the  fields.  Very 
pleasant,  very  comic — ^fortunately,  there  is  a  male  stream  and  a  female 
stream ;  such  Chippendales !  such  piano  legs  have  I  seen !  It  is  all  so 
strange,  so  echt  deutsch!  The  Countess  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
rest,  she  is  out  of  key.  I  meet  her  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  feet, 
head,  neck,  and  arms  bare,  strolling  over  the  wet  grass,  a  lovely,  incon- 
gruous vision;  hair  dressed  and  ''  onduUe"  in  the  latest  fadiion;  her 
parasol,  rose-colored  satin.  Now,  a  rose-colored  satin  parasol  at  Woer- 
ishofen  is  a  false  note  in  a  pastoral  symphony.  She  worships  Father 
Kneipp;  they  all  say  she  owes  him  her  life;  he  cannot  endure  her,  has 
attacked  her  almost  openly  in  his  talks;  he  will  not  tolerate  folly, 
vanity,  or  worldliness ;  she  personifies — oh,  so  charmingly — all  three ! 
She  wears  the  prescribed  dress  of  coarse  Kneipp  linen  with  such  a  dif- 
ference; the  other  women  look  like  meal-sacks;  she  has  the  lines  of  a 
Greek  goddess. 

In  the  early  morning  all  the  patients  walk  barefoot  through  the  wet 
grass.  Those  who  have  been  here  longest  go  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings all  day.  I  am  told  it  is  delightftd  to  walk  barefoot  in  the  new- 
fallen  snow.  Women's  skirts  reach  only  to  the  ankles;  men  wear 
knickerbockers.  The  only  foot-gear  allowed  at  Woerishofen  is  the 
leather  sandal,  classic  and  comfortable.  Newcomers  begin  by  wearing  the 
sandal  over  the  stocking,  then  the  stocking  is  left  off  for  half  an  hour — 
an  hour — ^finally  for  the  whole  day.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  breakfast 
and  dinner  a  cold  douche  is  taken.  The  bliizguss  (lightning  douche) 
is  for  people  who  have  been  taking  the  cure  for  some  time,  tiie  rumpf 
(body)  douche  is  commonly  prescribed  for  new  arrivals.  At  the  ladiee' 
bath  attached  to  this  hotel  a  rosy  mddchen  plays  the  hose  upon  the 
patient  with  skill  and  firmness.  That  ordeal  over,  the  dripping  victim 
scrambles  hastily  into  her  clothes — drying  and  rubbing  are  forbidden — 
and  exercises  vigorously  until  she  is  perfectly  dry  and  warm.    The  ex- 
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hilaration  which  follows  is  indescribable.  In  the  exercise-room  attached 
to  the  largest  bath  I  have  seen  a  Bishop  capering^  a  Princess  sawing 
wood,  a  fat  American  millionaire  pirouetting  with  a  balancing  pole. 
No  one  laughs;  it  is  too  grave  a  matter.  You  dance  or  prance,  box, 
saw  wood,  or  do  calisth^cs  for  your  life — anything  to  get  up  a  circu- 
Istion! 

Bavaria  is  enchanting,  Bavarians  are  delightful,  not  at  all  like  other 
Germans,  more  like  the  Tyrolese,  simple,  kind,  deeply  religious.  I  can- 
not imagine  becoming  a  '^  converf^  in  Bome,  but  here  it  would  be  easier. 
Why  should  the  people  of  Catholic  countries  have  better  manners  than 
Protestants?  I  know,  you  will  bring  up  some  old  saw  about  sincerity 
and  troth  not  always  being  compatible  with  suarity  I  We  can't  be  all 
ri^t  and  tiiey  all  wrong,  and  **  yet  and  yet**  the  Pope  keeps  his  own 
priTate  account  at  the  Bank  of  England  I  Does  this  mean  that  he,  like 
the  people  I  meet  every  day,  is  readier  to  trust  an  Engliflhrnan  or  an 
American  than  his  own  countrymen? 

I  keep  thinking  of  him,  my  neighbor  in  Bome,  the  Prisoner  of 
the  Vatican,  shut  up  between  the  walls  of  his  garden  through  all  the 
long  snmmer.  I  used  to  look  at  his  windows  and  wonder  if  he  felt  the 
heat  as  much  as  I  in  those  last  August  days  before  we  came  away  on 
our  villeggiatura.  No  villeggiatura  for  him,  he  is  still  there !  The 
^ Black  Pope"  (as  the  power  of  the  Jesuit  is  called)  is  his  gaoler, — 
not  good  King  Humbert,  as  you  may  have  been  led  to  suppose^ — ^but 
a  prison  is  a  prison,  whoever  the  gaoler  may  be. 

I  am  learning  all  I  can  about  the  Kaiser.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  plays  the  strongest  game  at  the  European  card-table.  The  Bavarians 
I  have  talked  with  seem  rather  bored  by  him ;  they  compare  him  un- 
favorably with  poor,  dear,  mad  King  Ludwig  and  his  father,  great  art 
patrons,  both. 

The  Prussians  think  him  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  I  gather  from 
one  of  their  number  that  the  Court  people  are  harried  by  him  beyond 
belief;  he  is  forever  interfering  with  their  private  affairs.  A  young 
officer  with  an  English  wife  and  English  tastes  set  up  a  tandem  in  Ber- 
Ub  last  winter.  He  received  a  message  from  the  Emperor  requesting 
him  not  to  drive  one  horse  before  the  other!  How  can  they  bear  it? 
The  Kaiser  had  lately  been  at  Bome  when  we  first  arrived,  and  people 
were  still  telling  stories  of  him.  The  Italians  are  not  over-fond  of  his 
risits;  he  costs  a  great  deal  to  entertain  and  is  too  much  given  to 
drc^ping  in  to  tea!  He  stayed  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the  guest  of 
tiie  King.  As  such,  etiquette  forbade  his  visiting  the  Pope.  You  don't 
suppose  he  let  a  little  thing  like  that  interfere !  On  a  day  the  (German 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  (you  understand  there  are  two  Ambassa- 
dors, don't  you,  one  to  the  King,  one  to  the  Pope?)  received  notice 
that  the  Emperor  was  to  be  his  guest  for  the  morrow.    The  Ambas- 
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sadoT^  a  bachelor  of  siinple  tastes^  prepared  as  best  he  could.  The 
Emperor  arrived  with  a  portmanteau,  made  one  of  his  lightning 
changes,  and  came  down  to  breakfast.  The  breakfast-table  was  a 
bright  spot,  a  friend  haying  lent  a  fine  service  of  silver  and  some 
wonderful  Venetian  glass.    When  the  Kaiser  saw  the  display  he  cried 

out,  " Mein  Qott,  A y  where  did  you  steal  all  these?*'    Eather  nice, 

wasn't  it?  After  they  had  "eated  and  drinked,'*  a  carriage,  come  all 
the  way  from  Berlin,  with  horses,  harnesses,  and  servants  to  match, 
drove  up  to  the  door  and  carried  the  Emperor  off  to  call  on  the  Pope! 
It  would  not  have  been  etiquette  to  use  the  Italian  royal  carriage  to 
pay  the  papal  visit ! 

Prince  Doria's  ball  for  the  Kaiser  must  have  been  gorgeous;  the 
picture-gallery  was  a  blaze  of  glory, — ^you  remember  the  great  Velasquea 
portrait  of  Pope  Julius  II.  there? — all  the  jewels  in  Bome  were  present 
except  the  emeralds  of  the  Pope's  tiara.  When  he  went  away  the  Kaiser 
said  to  the  Prince, — 

*^  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  Potsdam,  but  we  cannot  show 
you  anything  like  this.''    Handsome  of  him,  wasn't  it? 

When  he  went  sight-seeing  to  St.  Peter's  he  admired  my  fountains. 
Well  he  might  I  After  watching  them  some  time  he  said,  *^  Turn  them 
off  now;  ifs  a  pity  to  waste  so  much  water."  Thrifty,  eh?  Turn  off 
Carlo  Mademo's  fountains,  which  have  danced  in  the  sun  and  shim- 
mered in  the  moon  nigh  three  hundred  years  I 
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BY   ROBERT   GILBERT   WELSH 

CHICKADEE, 
What  a  merry  note  is  yours! 
Calling  us  so  gleefully. 
Chickadee, 
Could  a  friendlier  errant  be 
Sent  to  lure  us  out  of  doors? 

Chickadee, 
What  a  merry  note  is  yours ! 

Thrush  with  the  silver  song, 

Gramercy  for  your  lay! 
You  to  Bomance  belongs 
Thrush  with  the  silver  song. 
And  you  bring  the  poet-throng 

To  our  world  of  workaday. 
Thrush  with  the  silver  song, 

Gramercy  for  your  lay! 


THE    SEVENTEENTH    OF 
AUGUST,   1844 

By  Marion  Harland 

Author  of  ''His  Great  Self r  ''A  GaUamt  Fights  etc. 


PEOPLE  who  are  old  enough  to  recollect  what  happened  on  Satur- 
day, the  seventeenth  of  August,  1844,  insist  that  it  was  a  bodeful 
as  well  as  a  brooding  hush  that  rested  upon  the  Ciourt-House  vil- 
lage as  Qie  afternoon  drew  towards  sunsetting. 

The  sun  was  a  heated  copper  ball;  the  cloudless  sky  looked  hard 
and  hot.  The  fine,  red  dust,  beaten  to  powder  by  many  wheels  and 
hoofs,  hung  languidly  above  the  one  broad  street  crooking  from  east  to 
west  in  traversing  the  hamlet. 

The  loungers  in  the  porch  of  the  largest  of  the  three  stores  repre- 
senting the  mercantile  interests  of  the  place  wore  their  thinnest  sum- 
mer clothes.  Most  of  them  held  their  hats  upon  their  knees;  six  out 
of  the  nine  had  their  feet  on  the  porch-railing. 

It  had  been  an  exciting  day,  and  the  littie  town  looked  tired.  Up 
and  down  the  street  were  to  be  seen  family  groups  upon  doorsteps  and 
at  open  windows,  but  the  low  hum  of  conversation  was  intermittent  and 
scarcely  stirred  the  sultry  air.  Loafers  in  knots  of  twos  and  threes 
occupied  the  benches  set  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  the 
principal  hostelry  of  the  region,  a  long,  low,  white  building  broadened 
by  a  two-storied  portico.  Several  Lombardy  poplars,  their  boles  white- 
washed up  to  the  lowest  boughs,  stood  in  front  of  the  portico — seven 
finger-poets  pointing  straight,  but  listlessly,  towards  heaven,  the  leaves 
too  heavy-laden  witii  dust  to  quiver  had  there  been  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  there  was  none. 

Half-a-dozen  negro  women  hung  about  the  well  which  stood  be- 
tween the  tavern  and  the  store,  empty  buckets  in  hands,  full  buckets  on 
heads.  The  bearers  leaned  towards  one  another  in  subdued  confabula- 
tion, nodding  portentously,  and  now  and  then  groaning  low  and  with 
unction.  No  strain  of  imagination  was  required  to  conceive  that  the 
coppery  sun,  the  hard,  hot  sky,  motionless  trees,  and  drooping  vines 
shared  in  the  expression  of  suspenseful  waiting  pervading  men  and 
women  and  even  the  children  sitting  upon  doorsteps,  or  lying  upon  the 
dusty  grass  edging  the  crooked  street. 

Suddenly  from  a  house  directly  opposite  the  store  a  burst  of  music 
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broke  the  hush  into  startled  vibrations.  The  leap  and  ripple  of  a 
popular  air  from  piano-keys  was  overborne  by  a  voice,  clear  and  buoyant 
as  a  mocking-bird's  matins : 

"  Oh,  the  floating  scow  of  Ole  Virginia ! 

That  I've  rowed  from  day  to  day, 
A  rakin'  among  the  oyster-beds, 

To  me  it  was  but  play. 
But  now  I'm  old  and  crazy,  too, 

I  cannot  work  any  more, 
Oh,  carry  me  back,  oh,  carry  me  back 

To  Ole  Virginia's  shore!" 

The  audacious  lilt  and  swing  of  the  chorus  brought  six  pairs  of 
heels  from  the  porch-rail  to  the  floor  to  beat  time  softly;  one  bass  voice 
hummed  a  deep  "brum!  brum!"  as  an  accompaniment;  two  negro 
children^  with  but  a  single  garment  apiece^  fell  to  dancing  before  the 
store-door,  the  red  dust  swirling  under  the  double  shuflBe.  The  loitering 
negroes  pricked  up  their  ears,  transfixed  as  by  a  common  horror;  up 
and  down  the  street  ran  a  wave  of  excitement,  heightened,  as  the  song- 
stress began  the  second  verse,  by  the  apparition  in  the  door  of  the  store 
of  the  burly  proprietor,  Gtoorge  Swann,  the  biggest  and  the  richest  man 
in  the  town.  The  bass  voice  and  the  drumming  were  stilled  on  the  in- 
stant; consternation  and  amusement  passed  from  eye  to  eye. 

The  big  man's  keen  gray  eyes,  deep-set  under  bushy  brows,  took  in 
every  man  of  the  party  as  he  strode  past;  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  he 
dealt  a  cuff  to  each  of  the  dancers  that  tumbled  him  heels  over  head 
into  the  road — but  he  said  never  a  word. 

*'  He's  after  other  game  V'  muttered  one  of  the  rebuked  loafers  as  the 
irate  merchant  disappeared  within  his  own  house. 

Another  groaned,  *'  0  Lord  V  with  a  meaning  shrug;  a  third,  "  I 
wouldn't  be  in  her  shoes  for  a  pretty  I'* 

'*  She  can  take  care  of  herself  I"  responded  the  owner  of  the  good 
bass  voice,  striving  palpably  after  self-reassurance.  "  She's  a  chip  of  the 
old  block  with  the  bark  on.    Listen !" 

For  the  gay  run  of  melody  went  on,  more  clearly  audible  across 
the  street,  as  if  the  singer  had  turned  her  face  towards  her  father  at 
his  entrance: 

"  And  when  I'm  dead  and  gone  to  rest 

Lay  th'  ole  banjo  by  my  side, 
Let  the  'possum  an'  th'  'coon  to  th'  fun'ral  come, 

For  they  were  my  only  pride. 
In  soft  repose  I'll  sweetly  sleep, 

An'  I'll  dream  forever  more 
They're  carryin'  me  back  to  Ole  Virginia, 

To  Ole " 
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While  she  sang  a  man  was  speakings  more  and  more  loudly  until  a  harsh 
bellow  carried  some  words  to  the  listeners  over  the  way. 

'^  I  will  be  master  in  my  own  house !  Stop  that  rackety  I  say  1  You 
won't!   Well  see  about  that,  my  lady  1" 

A  crash  and  a  stifled  scream  broke  off  the  song  and  brought  five 
young  men  to  their  feet. 

"By !  if  the  brute  has  hit  her,  I'll  kill  himP'  panted  the  bass 

singer,  red  and  choking.    "  There's  a  Christian  father  for  you !" 

An  older  man  put  out  a  lazy  leg  to  intercept  the  other's  motion 
towards  the  steps. 

"Xeep  cool,  Dick  Lowry  1  He  slammed  the  piano-lid  down  on  her 
hands.  I  heard  the  keys  rattle.  Don't  you  put  your  fingers  between 
the  bark  and  the  tree.  Somebody  said  somethin'  just  now  about  a  chip 
and  the  bark.  I  ain't  takin'  his  part^  mind  you,  but  she's  his  child,  and 
he's  the  strictest  kind  of  a  Methodist,  rec'lect,  and  'twas  kinder  owda- 
dons  to  play  that  nigger  song  just  at  sunset,  don't  you  know  ?" 

The  drawl  sank  into  an  odd,  reverent  cadence  upon  the  last  words, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  turned  by  common  impulse  to  the  west. 

The  treetops  seemed  on  fire  with  the  consuming  heat  of  the  red-hot 
globe  as  the  lower  rim  touched  the  forest  horizon.  In  all  the  tremen- 
dous hollow  above  them  there  was  insupportable  glare  and  silence.  The 
whole  world  waited  and  listened.  A  shamefaced  pause  ensued  that 
would  have  been  unaccountable  to  one  ignorant  of  that  day's  history. 
Then  one  "  reckoned"  awkwardly  that  "  it  must  be  near  supper-time," 
and  the  group  dispersed — some  up  street,  some  down. 

Within  ten  minutes  the  long,  wavering,  dusty  line  of  highway  was 
forsaken  of  all  except  a  few  children,  white  and  colored,  sitting  about 
doors  or  hanging  over  the  palings.  Even  they  were  quieter  than  was 
their  noisy  wont 

The  day  which  was  soon  to  darken  into  a  purple  August  night  was 
to  be  forever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  mid- Virginia  shire-town. 

It  was  an  easy-going,  pleasure-loving  community  in  the  main,  with- 
out a  touch  of  the  stem  asceticism  that  made  monumental  the  piety  of 
their  New  England  brethren.  Yet  it  was  a  religious  people,  believing 
steadfastly  in  the  faith  committed  to  the  saints  as  interpreted  by  their 
preachers,  and  in  nothing  more  steadfastly  than  in  the  necessity  of 
conviction  and  conversion,  regeneration  and  baptism,  leading  up  to 
enrohnent  upon  the  church  books  for  every  creature  bom  of  mortal 
woman  if  one  would  escape  an  eternity  of  misery.  There  was  not  a 
Universalist  within  the  confines  of  the  county.  By  whatsoever  name 
they  called  themselves,  every  churchmember  held  fast  to  the  essential 
points  of  doctrinal  belief  I  have  named,  and  the  boldest  sinner  with- 
out the  pale  enclosing  the  saints  never  hinted  a  doubt  as  to  their  truth. 

So  the  great  concourse  that  had  assembled  at  the.  Court-House  this 
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week  to  attend  upon  revival  services  held  in  the  only  church  in  the  vil- 
lage was  solemnized,  if  not  convicted,  by  the  exceptionally  "  powerful^* 
preaching  to  which  all  classes  had  hearkened,  at  the  rate  of  three  ser- 
mons daily,  from  Sunday  morning  until  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  church  stood  apart  from  the  Court-House  proper.  It  was  an 
ugly  brick  building,  stained  blackly  from  unguttered  eaves  downward 
with  the  drippings  of  twenty  years^  storms,  and  stained  redly  upward 
by  splashes  from  the  mud  about  the  foundation-walls.  There  was  no 
enclosure  except  at  the  back^  where  a  rude  rail  fence  kept  straying 
cattle  out  of  a  graveyard  as  dismal  as  the  church.  Not  a  tombstone 
gleamed  in  this  one  of  Ood's  acres;  briers,  wire-grass,  and  Jamettovoi 
weeds  obliterated  the  outlines  of  mounds  and  filled  up  graves  that  had 
simken  gruesomely  with  the  decaying  of  what  they  held.  One  tall  pine 
that  had  grown  bushy  in  isolation  towered  above  the  roof-tree  and 
sang  a  ceaseless  requiem  for  the  neglected  dead  in  its  shadow. 

By  an  architectural  freak,  not  uncommon  in  Virginia  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  the  pulpit  was  between  the  two  front  doors. 
The  freak  was  not  unpopular  with  first-comers,  who,  seated  at  their  ease, 
could  scrutinize  later  arrivals  from  the  moment  they  appeared  in  the 
doorway  until  they  found  refuge  from  the  fire  of  eyes  upon  one  of  the 
obdurate  benches,  and  became  in  their  turn  observers  and  critics.  The 
benches  were  tmpainted;  the  back  of  each  consisted  of  a  single  flat 
rail  that  pressed  cruelly  tmder  the  shoulder-blades  of  the  tall  and 
abraded  the  shoulder-caps  of  the  undersized. 

The  church  had  been  swept  and  scrubbed — ^the  period  antedating 
the  garnishing  of  orthodox  sanctuaries  with  pines  and  posies — ^the  v^eek 
before,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  George  Swann,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  revival.  That  this  church  in  particular  and  the  neighbor- 
hood in  general  were  to  be  visited  by  "  a  gracious  outpouring"  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  for  the  Presiding  Elder  would  be  present  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  local  circuit-rider,  a  fledgeling  theologue  of  few  intel- 
lectual or  educational  gifts  and  much  conceit.  Other  brethren  from 
other  fields  would  bear  part  in  the  week^s  exercises,  some  of  them  men  of 
spiritual  might  and  unbroken  wind.  The  drawing  card,  however,  was 
a  young  preacher  whose  rising  reputation  as  orator  and  saint  was  a 
matter  of  especial  interest  to  the  Swann  connection,  and  through  this 
connection  a  source  of  liveliest  interest  to  their  fellow  county  people. 

Blair  Winfree,  a  graduate  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  had,  when 
a  candidate  for  licensure,  to  preach  the  gospel,  fallen  imder  the  deep-set 
gray  eyes  of  Brother  Swann  at  a  Conference  held  in  Lynchburg.  The 
promising  youth  found  approval  in  the  judgment  of  the  prosperous 
merchant.  He  introduced  him  to  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Signora,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  Conference.  In  a  burst 
of  surprised  confidence  to  his  wife,  three  months  thereafter,  Gtoorge 
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Svann  owned  that  he  *^  wouldn't  have  minded  if  the  fellow  had  fallen 
in  love  with  Mary/'  As  a  sound  Arminian  he  held  no  commeFce  with 
piedestinarians^  but  he  had  always  thought,  and  sometimes  said,  that 
Mary  was  cut  out  for  a  minister's  wife.  Instead  of  lending  a  hand  in 
the  fdfilment  of  this  purpose,  Blair  Winfree — a  "  Beverend"  by  now — 
fell  swiftly  and  hopelessly  in  love  with  Mary's  younger,  prettier,  and 
gayer  sister.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter's  wooing  by  visits  and  letters  he 
had  won  her  affections  and  her  pledge  to  become  his  wife. 

"  Sister  Swann" — a  mother  in  Israel,  as  well  as  mistress  of  the  fine 
new  house  her  husband  had  put  up  over  the  way  from  the  store  where 
the  money  was  made  to  build  and  to  run  it — ^was  not  a  novel-reader.  A 
majority  of  her  sect  and  a  goodly  percentage  of  Presbyterians  classed 
Men  with  card-playing  and  dancing — devilish  schemes,  all  of  them, 
for  the  enslavement  and  ruin  of  immortal  souls.  Nevertheless,  she  had 
onoe,  in  a  backsliding  interval,  dipped  into  a  romance  in  which  a  leading 
chancter  was  habitually  addressed  as  '^Signora."  As  Mrs.  Swann 
afterwards  expressed  it,  she  was  ''sort  of  nervous  and  notional  just 
then,  and  on  the  lookout  for  a  real  pretty,  uncommon  name,  and  this 
one  stack  to  her  mind."  So  persistently  did  it  adhere,  and  so  potent 
was  the  obsession,  that  she  would  hear  of  no  other  for  her  second  daugh- 
ter, bom  during  that  backsliding  sunmier.  The  mother  and  her  neigfa- 
bors,  ifho  had  never  read  the  Italian  romance,  pronounced  the  ''  fancy 
name"  as  it  was  spelled.  Shortened  into  ''  Sig,"  it  stood,  eighteen  years 
fliereafter,  for  the  dashing  belle  of  a  provincial  circle.  The  circle  was 
not  small.  Her  father  was  well-to-do  and  sure  to  be  much  better-to-do. 
Before  she  tucked  her  hair  up  and  let  her  skirts  down  Sig  Swann  had 
had  proposals,  and  the  number  multiplied  almost  weekly  as  she  grew 
towards  the  twenties.  Why  she  accepted  a  poor  preacher  was  as  grievous 
a  pnzzle  to  men  of  all  ages  as  his  choice  of  her  as  a  life-partner  was  to 
nuiidens  and  matrons  of  the  more  pious  sort. 

She  was  not  a  churchmember.  True,  that  unsanctified  condition 
might  change  through  a  providential  interposition,  borne  out  by  the 
efforts  of  the  gracious  young  man  who  had  ''brought"  so  many  other 
nnregenerate  souls  "through."  Providence  and  a  believing  husband 
combined  could  not  alter  the  girl's  disposition  and  character.  She  was 
a  bom  flirt,  a  rattie  and  madcap,  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  incorrigibly  light- 
hearted  and  light-headed.  Her  saucy  sayings  were  quoted  throughout 
the  county,  her  daring  escapades  came  just  short  of  being  scandals. 
Had  Brother  Winfree  searched  the  world  over  he  could  not  have  found 
a  woman  less  fit  to  be  a  minister's  wife. 

The  ^igagement  was  not  announced,  or  even  frankly  acknowledged. 
The  customs  of  the  time  and  the  locality  forbade  this.  So  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  all  the  parties  in  the  case  to  hear  how  friends 
and  acquaintances  thought  and  talked  of  the  "  affair."    The  Swanns 
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listened  and  were  discreet.  The  father  brooked  no  interference  in  his 
family  or  business  concerns ;  his  wife  and  model  Mary  thought  just  as 
father  did.  Sig  laughed  criticism  out  of  court  and  went  on  her  way, 
rejoicing  in  her  youth,  her  happiness,  and  her  love.  ^'  Carried  a  higher 
head  than  ever  I^'  said  censors  and  admirers. 

This  was  the  sixth  day  of  the  Protracted  Meeting,  and  next  to  the 
last.  The  Presiding  Elder  and  his  working  staff  were  due  on  Monday 
in  other  parts  of  the  vineyard.  Nerved  by  the  thought  that  the  day  of 
grace  was  drawing  to  an  end,  public  preaching  and  private  exhorta- 
tions were  terribly  ^' close"  both  morning  and  afternoon — ^an  electric 
storm  of  warning  and  provisional  anathemas  that  shook  the  impeni- 
tent to  trembling  and  tears.  The  altar  was  thronged  with  kneeling 
mourners,  and  the  aisle  for  half  the  depth  of  the  church.  The  attend- 
ant ministers  and  their  lay  assistants  picked  their  way  warily  among 
their  spiritual  patients  for  fear  of  stumbling  over  men^s  legs  or  catching 
a  toe  in  the  trailing  folds  of  a  woman's  gown. 

Sig  Swann  sat  in  a  side-aisle  against  the  wall  and  by  a  window. 
The  position  was  deliberately  chosen  and  with  purpose.  She  had,  from 
her  coign  of  vantage,  an  excellent  view  of  her  iover  in  the  pulpit,  and 
could  exchange  over  the  low  sill  an  occasional  repartee,  sotto  voce,  with 
a  band  of  youths  who  preferred  standing-room  in  the  fresh  air  to  being 
packed  within-doors  like  sweating  herrings  in  a  barrel.  The  Reverend 
Blisha  Powell,  the  county  circuit-rider,  who  always  spread  his  hand- 
kerchief under  his  knees  when  he  dropped  upon  them  for  a  special 
petition  in  altar  and  aisle,  pulled  himself  up  from  the  twentieth  repe- 
tition of  the  performance,  and,  facing  the  congregation,  wiped  the 
blinding  perspiration  from  his  eyes  and  mopped  his  lantern  jaws  with 
the  expansive  damp  cambric  on  which  grime  from  the  gritty  boards  had 
melted  into  mud. 

The  yoimg  fellows  outside  ducked  grinning  faces  below  the  window- 
sill  to  guffaw  and  chuckle  in  comfori  Sig  Swann  buried  her  face  in 
her  handkerchief,  bowing  her  head  upon  the  back  of  the  bench  before 
her  in  an  agony  of  suppressed  mirth.  The  convulsion  lasted  long  and 
was  fierce.  The  strong  necessity  of  stifling  all  audible  tokens  of  the 
paroxysm  that  held  her  by  the  throat  and  stopped  her  breath,  united 
with  a  growing  sense  of  the  grotesque  incongruities  of  scene  and  sensa- 
tions to  overpower  even  such  proprieties  as  she  recognized  and  would 
fain  obey.  She  was  quivering  like  a  leaf  in  a  whirlwind  when  a  hand 
fell  upon  her  bowed  back. 

"Daughter,  resist  not  the  strivings  within  you!"  said  raucous 
accents  in  her  ear.  "  Take  my  arm  and  let  me  lead  you  to  the  altar. 
There  yet  is  room  at  the  mercy-seat." 

The  prettiest  face  in  the  church,  flushed  and  tearful,  was  raised  to 
see  a  coarse  visage  within  two  inches  of  it — coarse  in  mould  and  ruddied 
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by  nun.  Watery  eyefl  leered  into  the  girPs,  which  dried  instantly  in  a 
blaze  of  indignant  modesty.  She  shuddered  away  from  the  heavy  hand, 
seeming  to  strike  it  off  in  a  gesture  of  loathing  and  repulsion. 

".  Don't  touch  me !"  she  uttered  in  a  hissing  whisper,  glancing  wildly 
around  for  some  way  of  escape. 

In  the  same  flash  of  time  and  thought  she  gathered  her  skirts  deftly 
about  her,  put  one  foot  upon  the  seat,  moimted  with  birdlike  swiftness 
to  the  back,  and  flew  through  the  window,  as  a  swallow  might  flit,  into 
strong,  emulous  arms  stretched  to  receive  her. 

libs.  Swann  always  drove  to  church.  Matrons  of  her  age  and  that 
age  never  thought  of  walking  a  hundred  yards  upon  their  own  feet.  Her 
carriage  was  close  by.  Sig  sprang  into  it,  fell  back  upon  the  cushions, 
and  had  the  laugh  which  was  a  cry — ^the  cry  which  was  a  laugh — out, 
unrestrained  by  the  sympathizing  plaudits  of  ^'  the  boys"  she  had  known 
and  romped  with  all  her  life. 

Fully  fifteen  minutes  passed  before  she  stole  back  into  the  church, 
pr^er  than  ever  in  her  subdued  mood  and  forced  demureness.  As 
Ae  told  the  boys,  there  would  be  no  end  of  talk  if  she  stayed  in  the 
carriage  and  talked  with  them  until  church  was  out.  To  herself  she 
said  that  Blair  Winfree  was  sure  to  be  called  upon  to  speak  again  before 
meeting  broke  up.  She  never  willingly  lost  one  word  that  he  said  in 
puUic  or  in  private.  He  would  miss  her  even  in  that  throng.  He  had 
told  her  often  that  he  was  never  quite  himself  when  she  was  out  of  his 
si^i  He  was  speaking  when  she  had  slipped  through  the  crowd  tmtil 
she  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  The  face  she  thought  as  beautiful 
as  a  young  god's  had  a  clear  pallor,  like  the  shining  of  white  flame 
through  an  alabaster  mask;  his  voice  had  deep  tones  that  were  new 
e?en  to  her;  the  forced  calmness  of  his  enunciation  was  more  impres- 
me  than  his  most  impassioned  bursts  of  oratory  had  ever  been.  He 
made  not  a  gesture  from  first  to  last.  Erect  and  still,  he  gave  forth 
the  message  that  burdened  soul  and  heart. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  last — ^the  great— day  of  this  solemn  feast,'*  were 
the  first  words  that  reached  the  girl's  ears. 

"To-morrow  the  gate  of  mercy  may  be — ^will  certainly  be— closed 
upon  some  who  now  hear  these  words.  I  ask  each  one  now  present — 
whether  Christian  or  impenitent,  saint  or  sinner — ^to  devote  to  this 
subject,  the  most  momentous  man  or  woman  can  consider,  just  ten 
minutes  at  simset  this  evening.  Oo  apart  and  alone,  each  of  you,  and 
think  seriously  for  that  little  quarter-inch  of  time  where  you  mean  to 
spend  Eternity.  It  is  a  little  thing  that  I  ask  of  you — a  djring  man  of 
his  dying  fellow-men.  To-day,  if  you  will  hear  His  voice,  listen  for  it 
as  the  sun  looks  his  last  upon  the  world  you  must  leave  before  long. 
Give  Qod  and  His  message  to  each  individual  soul  but  ten  minutes. 
Ckmunune  with  your  own  heart  and  be  still.  Your  eternal  destiny  may 
be  settled  in  that  span  of  time. 
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^^It  may  be  that  some  soul  in  this  vast  assembly  may  never  see 
that  sinking  sun  kiss  the  eastern  horizon  to-morrow  morning.  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  of  you  this  may  be  the  last  night  on  earth.  I  do  know 
that  God  will  not  always  hold  out  the  pardon  I^  His  most  unworthy 
servant,  ofiEer  to  you  now  in  my  King^s  name.  In  the  breathless  hush 
of  this  hour  I  recognize  the  Spirif  s  waiting  upon  your  next  step — 
upon  what  may  be  your  final  action.  Carry  this  awful  thought  home 
with  you.  I  am  making  a  sunset  appointment  for  you  with  that 
Spirit.'^ 

While  he  was  speaking  the  Presiding  Elder  had  arisen,  and  now 
stepped  forward  to  his  side,  laying  his  episcopal  arm  almost  caress- 
ingly about  the  well-built  shoulders.  His  liking  for  the  brilliant  young 
brottier  was  patent  to  all  within  the  diocese. 

'^  Well-spoken  I''  he  said,  weighing  the  oily  gutturals  as  one  might 
distil  precious  ointment  of  spikenard,  cassia,  and  mjrrrh.  '^  The  words 
of  my  dear  brother  are  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.  I  would 
enforce — ^not  add  to — ^them.  If  anyone  within  the  sound  of  his  voice 
or  of  mine  fails  to  devote  the  sunset  moments  of  this  day  as  he  has 
implored  you  to  devote  them,  let  not  that  man  or  that  woman  send  for 
either  of  us  in  his  or  her  dying  hour,  when  the  guilty  soul  would,  like 
Russians  mighty  Empress,  give  millions  of  money  for  an  inch  of  time. 
Vain  then  will  be  the  help  of  man.  You  have  listened  to  a  gracious 
invitation.  Couple  this  warning  with  it  in  your  minds  as  you  leave 
this  mount  of  privilege  for  homes  that,  ere  long,  will  know  you  no 
more.'' 

He  lifted  one  long  arm,  in  pronotmcing  the  benediction,  as  depre- 
cating the  vengeance  of  an  offended  God. 

Mrs.  Swann,  her  daughters,  and  Blair  Winfree  drove  home  in  com- 
pany. The  mother  and  Mary  wept  behind  their  handkerchiefs  all  the 
way  down  the  street.  Blair  sat  upright  in  his  comer  of  the  front  seat, 
looking  gloomily  towards  the  horizon  with  eyes  that  saw  not.  Si^ 
bowed  and  smiled  to  acquaintances  walking  and  driving  towards  their 
respective  homes,  and  twice  kissed  her  hand  to  girls  who  looked  curi- 
ously at  carriage  and  occupants. 

^'We  are  making  a  holy  show  of  ourselves,''  meditated  she  to  her 
madcap  inner  self,  biting  a  restive  tongue  to  hold  in  the  words.  '^I 
should  like  to  shake  Blair  and  Mary  I  If  s  a  part  of  mother's  religion 
to  cry  in  public.  All  this  sort  of  thing  makes  me  as  hard  as  flint  and 
as  wicked  as  the  Old  Harry !" 

When  her  mother  and  sister  passed  sobbingly  into  the  house  the 
aroused  imp  of  mischief  tempted  her  to  stop  at  the  gate  to  exchange 
greetings  with  Dick  Lowry  and  his  sister,  who  would  have  gone  by  but 
for  her  merry  challenge.  Blair  Winfree  stood  a  little  aloof,  waiting 
for  her,  his  imperturbable  gravity  protesting  unequivocally  against 
levity  he  esteemed  out-of -taste  and  irreverent. 
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Susie  Lowry  ran  back  to  drop  a  word  in  her  friend's  ear : 

'^But  won't  you  catch  it?  He  looks  *  grand,  gloomy,  and  peculiar  I' 
I  should  be  afraid  as  death  of  him  r 

Sig  laughed  ontright,  rather  fearlessly  than  defiantly,  and  joined 
her  loYer. 

"Are  you  very  tired?"  she  queried,  looking  frankly  and  brightly 
up  &t  him. 

"Not  in  the  least,  thank  you,*'  formally  civil,  his  eyes  absolutely 
irresponsive  to  the  gay  seeking  of  hers.  *'  Can  you  come  to  the  sum- 
mer-house presently?    I  want  to  talk  with  you/' 

"By  way  of  variety?"  a  loving  glint  in  the  saucy  glance.  " 111  be 
tiiere  in  five  minutes — as  soon  as  I  can  get  rid  of  my  bonnet  and  gloves. 
How  hot  it  is !  I'm  sure  the  thermometer  must  be  a  thousand  in  the 
BhadeP' 

Mrs.  Swann,  kneeling  in  prayer  in  her  locked  chamber,  wept  more 
abundant  and  saltier  tears  as  the  fleet  steps  went  by  her  door  and  the 
happy  voice  trolled  a  snatch  of  *'  Bonny  Doon"  upon  the  stairs.  The 
day  had  brought  to  her  the  bread  of  grief  to  eat,  flavored  with  bitter 
herbs  of  mortiflcation. 

The  trysting-place  stood  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  spacious  garden 
—a  roomy  arbor,  paved  with  gravel,  walled  and  roofed  by  white  and 
yellow  jessamine,  virgin's  bower  (known  to  modem  florists  as  wis- 
taria), and  divers  sorts  of  honeysuckle.  Something  was  always  bloom- 
ing there,  from  the  golden  bells  of  the  jessamine  and  pale  purple  clus- 
ters, like  etherealized  grapes,  of  the  wistaria,  that  took  brave  precedence 
of  foliage  in  springtime,  to  the  Christmas  flowering  of  the  Florida 
honeysuckle,  which  never  cast  its  leaves. 

Signora  Swann  had  no  coy  secrets  from  her  betrothed.  He  knew 
from  her  own  confession  that  the  summer-house  was  the  dearest  spot 
upon  earth  to  her,  and  why.  He  had  first  told  his  love  here,  in  lan- 
guage so  fervid  as  to  chase  all  disposition  to  coquetry  from  her  mind. 
She  had  trembled  and  swayed  before  the  passionate  outpouring  as  the 
weakest  of  her  sex,  who  had  never,  until  that  hour,  hearkened  to  a 
"proposal,"  might  have  thrilled  and  shrank.  Here  and  then  she  had 
promised  to  be  his  wife — ^^the  sun,  the  inspiration,  and  the  glory  of 
his  life."  That  was  the  way  he  put  it  then,  and,  with  a  thousand 
^nations,  since  that  sunset  hour  when  she  could  have  been  sure  that 
all  the  vines  were  in  blossom  at  once,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  bells 
of  the  jessamine,  the  coral  bells  of  the  honeysuckle,  rang  together  for 
joy  even  her  nimble  tongue  could  not  syllable.  She  had  a  habit  of 
bringing  Blair's  letters  here  to  read.  Sometimes  the  rain  dripped 
through  the  green  matting  of  the  roof,  and  she  laughed  up  at  the 
clouds.  More  than  once  snow  had  fallen  upon  what  she  called  in  her 
answers  to  Blair  her  "red-letter  days."  She  would  read  the  loveful 
pages  nowhere  else. 
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He  had  tasted  the  bitter-sweet  of  these  associations  with  the  sylvan 
shelter,  sitting  upon  "their  bench/'  smileless  and  sad,  before  he 
heard  the  far-off  click  of  the  garden-gate.  A  ponderous  weight  and 
chain  drew  it  shut,  drawing  the  iron  latch  violently  into  its  socket. 

"  The  sentinel  upon  the  outer  wall,*'  Sig  had  named  it,  and  it  had 
done  them  many  a  good  turn  in  signalling  the  approach  of  possible 
intruders.  Against  his  will — or  so  it  seemed — ^he  leaned  forward  to 
watch  for  the  first  glimpse  of  her.  She  was  in  full  sight  in  the  em- 
bowered alley  when  a  white  rose-spray,  loaded  with  flowers,  caught  at 
her  hair  as  she  tripped  by,  and  she  stopped  to  disentangle  it.  She  did 
it  with  careful  touches.  She  was  ever  tender  to  flowers,  to  children, 
and  to  all  helpless  things. 

And  how  bewitching!  His  heart  swelled  painfully  under  the 
straight-breasted  coat  as  the  eyes  he  could  not  turn  away  renewed  the 
inventory  of  the  charms  that  had  enslaved  him.  He  stood  six  feet  in 
his  boots,  and  she,  as  he  loved  to  remind  her,  "no  higher  than  his 
heart" — the  heart  on  which  the  bonny  head,  crowned  with  rust-brown 
curls,  had  rested  times  without  number. 

He  winced  restlessly  and  moaned  faintly,  his  hand  moving  towards 
his  chest,  where  the  novel,  nameless  pain  was  boring  like  a  heated 
rapier. 

Her  eyes  were  the  same  color  as  her  hair,  with  lights  like  the  flashes 
from  the  heart  of  a  ruby  in  them  when  she  laughed;  her  complexion 
had  the  clear  pink  of  a  peach-blossom;  her  teeth  between  the  ripe 
lips  were  even  and  pure  as  the  royal  lover's  flock  "gone  up  from  the 
washing."  The  simile  came  to  the  watcher  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
odd  he  had  never  quoted  the  words  to  her  in  this,  their  garden  of 
delights. 

She  was  close  upon  his  retreat,  skimming  the  walk  as  a  boat  the 
water,  her  filmy  muslin  blowing  and  billowing  in  the  breeze  created 
by  the  motion.  He  ought  to  rise  and  step  forward  to  meet  her.  He 
sat  still  until,  parting  the  trailing  festoons  about  the  doorway,  she 
forestalled  his  motion  by  coming  straight  up  to  him,  took  his  face  in 
her  two  hands,  and  kissed  him  between  iSie  eyes.  Then,  in  the  safe 
privacy  of  the  vine-woven  walls,  she  alighted  upon  his  knee. 

"  And  what  does  my  dear  iMiy  w^nt  te  talk  to  me  about  ?"  she  trilled 
in  pleaded  expectancy. 

The  hardest  task  of  his  life  was  upon  him.  The  future  could  have 
none  other  so  hard. 

He  began  it  with  "  God  help  me !"  and  believed  the  inward  groan- 
ing was  a  prayer.  In  saying  it  he  recalled  the  Presiding  Elder's  tone 
in  uttering,  "  God  help  and  give  you  courage,  my  dear  boy !"  at  their 
parting  less  than  half-an-hour  ago.  He  reminded  himself,  also,  that 
he  muft  report  alter  the  night  service  to  his  superior  (w\^  VP^W 
almost  certainly  be  a  bishop  some  day). 
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He  made  short  work  of  the  buBiness  in  hand.  I,  the  chronicler  of 
an  "ower-true  tale,"  will  make  it  yet  more  brief. 

He  and  his  beet  friends — ^notably  his  brethren  in  the  ministry — 
had  long  appreciated  (reluctantly)  the  '^extreme  inadyisability^'  of 
the  tmion  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  a  non-professor.  He  (and 
they)  had  hoped  and  prayed  that  her  conversion  would  make  the 
crooked  way  straight.  As  matters  now  stood,  in  view  of  her  disregard 
of  her  sonl's  interests  and  her  contempt  for  sacred  things  displayed  in 
many  ways,  the  question  forced  itself  upon  his  mind — — 

She  seemed  not  to  have  followed  him  quite  to  the  point  at  which 
she  interrupted  him,  but  to  have  caught  an  earlier  phrase. 

^  Contempt  for  sacred  things  V^  she  repeated,  bewildered.  ^^  I  am 
not  a  Christian,  I  know,  and  I  have  told  you  one  hundred  times,  at 
least,  that  I  am  not  half  good  enough  to  be  a  minister's  wife — ^not  one- 
tenth  good  enough  to  be  yours.  But  I  do  respect  religion — ^the  real 
sort,  such  as  you  and  mother  and  a  few  other  people  I  know  have.  And 
I  try  to  treat  sacred  things  respectfully.^' 

It  may  have  been  that  the  loving  humility  of  the  reference  to  him- 
self stabbed  him  too  keenly  for  the  perfect  control  he  had  meant  to 
maintain,  and  that  the  hurt  to  heart  and  conscience  sharpened  his 
speecL    He  dallied  no  longer  with  preliminaries. 

''Your  behavior  this  afternoon  confirmed  our  gravest  misgivings," 
he  said  abruptly.    "  It  was  indecorous  in  the  extreme " 

He  stopped,  confounded  by  the  change  from  grieved  perplexity 
to  unfeigned  amusement.  Her  face  dimpled  and  glowed  with  fun  and 
relief. 

*'0h!"  with  a  long  breath.  "You  saw  me,  did  you?  I  was  in 
hopes  you  didn't.  But,  dear  boy," — ^hcr  favorite  pet  name  for  the  stal- 
wart Adonis, — "  you  couldn't  have  seen  and  understood  all !  Poor  Mr. 
Powell's  handkerchief  was  dirty — ^you  know  he  is  so  careful  of  his 
new  pantaloons,  and  the  floor  is  awfully  dusty.  Why,  Blair !  his  face 
looked  like  the  American  flag,  all  but  the  stars.  It  was  striped  like  a 
zebra.    I  can't  imagine  how  he  did  it  so  regularly." 

She  stopped,  overcome  by  the  recollection,  sobering  down  at  the 
heavier  cloud  upon  the  listener's  brow. 

^  I  did  try  hard  not  to  laugh, — ^but  there  were  the  boys  at  the  win- 
dow, you  know,  and  Dick  Lowry  snickered  and  dodged  out  of  sight — 
and  Mr.  Powell  was  so  innocent  and  sanctimonious — and  so  streaked ! 
Don't  be  angry,  dear !  Jeremiah  himself  couldn't  have  kept  his  face 
straight" 

Blair  raised  a  rebuking  hand.    Gesture  and  tc«e  were  professional. 

^I  saw  it  all,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  smile.  I  saw  too,  as  did 
etery  preacher  on  the  platform,  that  you  puihed  Mr.  Harris  away 
rudely  before  you  jumped  throuj^  the  window.    B^  referred  to  it  in 
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the  conference  of  ministers  and  lay-workers  held  after  the  services 
were  over.  He  had  every  reason,  he  said,  to  think  that  you  were  under 
conviction,  and  was  moved  by  the  best  intentions  in  offering  to  lead 
you  to  the  altar.  God  knows" — the  man  getting  the  better  of  the  priest 
— *'  how  I  wish  things  had  been  as  he  thought  1  It  would  have  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  for  me  1" 

Love's  intuition  divined  his  meaning.  Her  hand  stole  up  to  stroke 
the  bowed  head. 

^^  Blair,  dear,  that  man  was  drunk!  His  breath  scorched  my  face 
when  he  called  me  ^daughter.'  He  is  a  bad  man,  through  and 
through.  His  touch  is  an  insult  to  any  decent  woman.  If  the  day  ever 
comes  when  I  go  up  to  the  altar  to  be  prayed  for,  I  won't  go  with  my 
arm  hooked  in  the  handle  of  a  whiskey-jug  I" 

It  was  his  turn  to  catch  at  a  phrase.  His  arms  closed  tightly  about 
her,  the  words  came  hot  and  fast: 

^^  If  that  day  ever  comes !  My  darling !  why  shouldn't  it  be  this 
day?  There  is  such  a  safe,  easy  way  to  avoid  what  hangs  over  me  like 
the  day  of  doom!  Won't  you  do  this  one  thing  for  me  to-night?  I 
will  come  down  for  you,  myself,  and  take  you  to  the  altar.  Think 
what  the  step  will  mean  to  your  mother — ^to  the  many  who  love  yon 
and  pray  for  your  salvation  I  Think  what  it  will  be  to  me/  to  usr 

She  shrank  from  rather  than  towards  him.  Her  eyes  were 
strangely  troubled.  Her  voice  was  still  gentle, — she  was  never  tart 
with  him, — ^but  inflections  he  had  never  heard  before  were  in  empha- 
sized words: 

"I  don't  think — ^I — quite — ^understand!  You  surely  wouldn't 
have  me  act  a  lie  by  going  up  to  be  prayed  for  unless  I  feel  that  I  am  a 
sinner  and  want  to  be  saved?  We've  talked  all  this  over  often  and 
often,  you  know.  Of  course,  I  know  X^iun  a  sinner.  The  Bible  says  so, 
and  all  you  good  people  say  so.  But,  somehow,  I  can't  feel  sorrow  for 
sin!  I've  tried  hundreds  of  times — ^but  I  just  can't.  I  think" — a 
gleam  that  was  tender,  yet  arch,  driving  the  clouds  from  her  eyes — 
^^  if  s  maybe  because  I'm  too  happy  to  be  sorry  for  anything.  No  I  no ! 
dear  boy,  I  can't  be  a  hypocrite  even  to  please  your 

The  implication  stung  like  a  whip-lash.  With  the  dignity  of  his 
priestly  office,  buckramed  by  the  smuiing  vanity  of  the  carnal  mind^ 
he  put  her  gently  from  him  and  arose  to  his  feet. 

^^It  is  useless  to  prolong  a  scene  that  is  unspeakably  painful  to 
me,  whatever  it  may  be  to  you.  Doctor  Graves  was  wiser  than  I  when 
he  warned  me  to  expect  nothing  from  argument  and  entreaty " 

The  blood  poured  over  her  face  in  an  angry  flood. 

'*  Doctor  Graves  \  What  right  has  he  to  interfere  between  us  ?  He 
may  be  the  Grand  Mogul  of  your  Church,  but  who  gave  him  authorily 
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to  touch  our — affair  with  the  tip  of  his  little  finger?  I  call  it  rank 
impertinence !    I  am  surprised  that  you  stood  it  for  one  second  1^' 

Another  lash!  Self-love  bled  in  leaping  gushes  that  thickened 
articulation  when  he  would  be  august.  '^  Doctor  Oravee,  as  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Church  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  is  my  spiritual  leader. 
He  has  the  right — and  has  exercised  it — ^to  warn  me  with  regard  to  a 
step  that  may  militate  against  my  usefulneaa  in  the  field  to  which 
Divine  Providence  has  called  me.'' 

"8<h(hor  The  monosyllable  was  drawn  slowly  between  lips  that 
barely  parted.  She  was  as  pale  as  she  had  been  red  just  now — white 
beat  that  steadied  her  outwardly.  The  ruddy  lights  in  her  eyea  were 
fires,  flickering  dangerously  near  the  surface.  '^  You  and  he  have  gone 
to  &  mighty  deal  of  useless  trouble  to  bring  about  what  I  could  do  with 
a  word— what  I  would  have  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  if  either 
of  you  had  given  me  a  hint  of  what  was  going  on — ^what  I  am  going  to 
do  this  blessed  minute  V  She  dropped  a  ring  into  his  palm  with  dis- 
dainful finger-tipe.  ^^Show  that  to  him  and  receive  his  congratula- 
tions! He'd  rather  see  it  in  your  hand  and  off  of  mine  than  to  have 
me  walk  up  the  aisle  on  your  arm,  dissolved  in  hypocritical  tears,  to 
insult  the  Gk>d  of  truth  in  what  your  Pope  calls  '  His  holy  temple'  I" 

He  laid  an  arm  across  the  doorway  as  she  would  have  swept  for- 
ward. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  for  this  when  you  ccmie  to  think  it  over !" 

With  precisely  the  action  and  flash  that  had  eluded  Deacon  Harris's 
touch,  she  ducked  under  the  barrier,  and,  sending  a  scornful  laugh  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  ran,  sped  up  the  alley  down  which  she  had  come 
to  the  tryst 

Sitting  in  the  summer-house,  his  miserable  head  between  his  hands, 
elbows  on  his  knees,  he  heard,  by  and  by,  the  rippling  lilt  of  the  negro 
melody,  the  dashing  piano  accompaniment.  His  nerves  were  tense 
wires;  every  note  beat  them  like  a  hammer  into  discords  that  were 
anguish. 

^  God  help  me !"  he  said  again. 

This  time  it  was  prayer  in  very  earnest. 

And  so  came  on  the  setting  of  the  sun  about  which  he  had  cast  an 
awesome  spell  for  the  himdreds  that  withdrew  openly  to  their  closets, 
or  slunk  secretly,  or  skulked  in  supentitious  dread,  at  that  very  instant. 

He,  of  all  who  had  filled  the  church  that  afternoon,  gave  the  weird 
hour  no  thought.  The  copper  ball  csoled  in  horiaon  shadows;  all  the 
dew  that  would  fall  into  the  sultry  August  night  softened  and  sweet- 
ened the  hearts  of  flowers;  through  a  gap  in  the  leafy  wall  of  the  arbor 
left  by  the  wilting  vines  the  new  moon,  a  tinu>rQus  yellow  thread, 
lodced  in  over  his  left  shoulder. 
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The  serrant  sent  by  Mrs.  Swann  to  call  hiiii  to  supper  saw  it  and 
recalled  the  omen  in  after  days. 

The  preacher  would  not  take  anything  to  eat,  nor  must  the  car- 
riage wait  for  him  at  church-time — ^he  preferred  to  walk. 

''*This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fastingT'  quoted 
Mrs.  Swann  solemnly  when  the  message  was  repeated  to  her. 

In  saying  it  she  glanced  at  Signora's  empty  chair,  her  swollen  eye- 
lids reddening  anew.  The  youngest  child  and  the  stupidest  servant 
present  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  ^^kind.^^  The  performances  of 
the  afternoon  were  already  a  domestic  disgrace  and  a  public  scandaL 

She,  with  her  husband  and  daughter,  had  gone  early  to  evening  ser- 
vice in  order  to  secure  good  seats  when  the  front  gate  closed  behind 
Blair  Winfree.  The  jar  shook  down  a  flurry  of  rose-leaves  upon  his 
head  and  hand.  He  took  off  his  hat  mechanically  to  brush  them  from 
it.  The  light  from  an  open  door  fell  right  across  him  in  the  momen- 
tary halt.  Had  he  glanced  up  at  a  window  he  knew  of  he  must  have 
descried  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  figure  leaning  over  the  sill. 

It  leaned  out  still  farther  to  watch  him  striding  down  the  village 
street,  his  rapid  footfall  mufSed  by  the  dust  and  the  turfy  edges  of  l^e 
winding  footpath. 

It  may  have  been  half-an-hour — she  could  have  thought  it  was  half 
the  night — ^before  she  lighted  a  candle  and  lifted  her  hands  to  the 
flame.  A  cruel  red  welt  was  upon  each  wrist,  as  if  a  hot  bracelet  had 
been  bound  there. 

Her  father's  words  had  been  crueller  as  he  dashed  down  the  piano- 
lid.  He  had  called  her  ^'  a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  f  amily,''  and  when 
she  exclaimed  at  the  pain  had  wished  savagely  that  he  had  ^^  broken 
every  finger,  so  she  could  never  play  the  devil's  tunes  again  I"  Neither 
her  mother  nor  Mary  had  come  near  her  to  question  or  to  sympathize. 
Not  even  the  Colored  mammy,  whose  pet  she  had  been  from  her  birth, 
had  stolen  up  to  offer  healing  while  she  scolded. 

"They  are  all  against  me!*' — ^a  dreary  smile  torturing  the  livid 
lips.    "  He — and  his  QoA  are  the  cruellest  of  all  I" 

Blair  Winfree  preached  that  night  like  one  inspired,  said  an  ad- 
miring audience.  His  text — and  he  recurred  to  it  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again,  to  weld  each  link  of  argument^  and  to  rivet  each  illus- 
tration upon  the  hearer's  minds — ^was : 

''  //  thy  right  eye  offend  thee**  (or,  as  he  interpolated,  "  cause  thee 
to  stumble"),  *^  plutk  it  out  and  oast  it  from  thee  I  For  it  is  profitable 
for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  shovJd  be  cast  into  hell.'* 

He  was  a  bom  orator,  and  oratory  to  the  native-bom  Virginian  is 
as  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  added  to  the  gift  of  oratory  the 
rarer  endowment  of  a  personal  magnetic  charm,  interfusing,  like  a  sub- 
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tie  essence^  speeeh  and  tone  and  glance.  People  forgot  stifling  heat^ 
the  stench  of  guttering  candles,  the  hum  and  swoop  of  night-flies  and 
oockchafersy  while  hanging  upon  his  impassioned  periods.  All  three 
doon  were  jammed  full  of  men  and  boys,  unable  to  get  CTen  standing- 
room  in  the  aisles;  eadi  of  the  windows  upon  two  sides  of  the  house 
showed  a  row  of  faces  of  a  corpse-like  pallor  as  seen  in  the  candle-light 
against  the  black  curtain  of  the  night  beyond. 

One  large  window  broke  the  dead  blank  of  the  church  wall  form- 
ing the  fourth  side  of  the  graveyard  behind  the  building.  Dick  Lowry 
testified  to  the  day  of  his  death  that,  glancing  for  a  moment  from  the 
preacher's  face  to  the  window, — gaping  wide  for  air  like  all  the  rest, — 
he  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  white  face  dimly  deflned  in  the  outer 
darkness.  Something  about  the  apparition,  which  vanished  while  he 
glanced,  made  him  scan  the  congregation  to  see  if  Sig  Swann  were 
there.  He  could  not  distinguish  hers  among  the  upturned  faces  turned, 
as  the  visage  of  one  man,  towards  the  pulpit  Many  were  glazed  with 
tears  few  could  restrain,  women  choked  back  hysterical  sobs  that  might 
lose  tiiem  one  inspired  word.  When  he  looked  again  at  the  window 
the  black  space  was  empty.  There  was  an  incessant  play  of  heat- 
lightning  on  the  horizon.  What  he  thought  he  had  seen  was  probably 
a  trick  of  flash  and  shadow. 

The  peroration  of  the  wonderful  sermon  was  a  vision  of  the  Chris- 
tian's heaven  as  it  would  be  revealed  to  the  soul  purged  by  self- 
sacrifidal  fires  from  earthy  stains,  glorified  and  triumphant  through 
xedeeming  grace : 

"  When  once  our  heavenly  guided  souls  shall  climb, — 
Then,  all  this  earthly  groesness  quit, — 
Attired  with  stars,  we  shall  forever  sit, 
Triumphing  over  Death  and  Chance  and  thee,  O  Time!" 


The  sonorous  periods  rolled  through  the  church — a  shout  of  vic- 
tory; the  clasped  hands  were  flung  above  his  head  in  an  ecstasy  of 
divine  impatience;  the  upraised  face  was  as  the  face  of  a  homing 
angel  bdiolding  the  opening  heavens  and  catching  the  music  of  celes- 
tial welcomings. 

.  Still  gazing  upward-<-rapt  and  radiant — ^he  began  to  sing.  His 
voice — ^ribrant,  powerful,  sweet,  and  pure — ^filled  the  house  and  floated 
up  to  the  listening  stars : 

" Rise,  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings! 
Thy  hetter  portion  trace; 
Rise  from  transitory  things 
Towards  Heaven,  thy  dwelling-place. 
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Sun  and  moon  and  stars  deeaj^ 
Earth  shall  soon  these  scenes  remove, 

Rise,  my  soul,  and  soar  away, 
To  seats  prepared  above!" 

The  congregation  had  arisen,  swayed  by  one  overpowering,  spon- 
taneous impulse;  hundreds  of  voices  joined  in  the  shout  of  aspiration, 
the   glorious   organ-peal   of   the   preacher's  voice   rising  above    and 

leading  all : 

"  Rivers  to  the  ocean  run, 

And  stay  not  in  their  course; 
Fires,  ascending,  seek  the  sun, 

All  haste  them  to  their  source. 
So,  the  soul  that's  bom  of  God " 

A  pistol-shot  split  the  outer  night.  Sound  and  flash  were  so  near 
the  big  window  that  women  shrieked  and  cowered  in  the  belief  that 
someone  in  the  house  had  been  aimed  at — ^perhaps  hit. 

The  preacher's  grand  voice  —  steady  and  exultant  —  finished  the 

verse  alone : 

"  Pants  to  view  His  glorious  face. 
Upward  tends  to  His  abode. 
To  rest  in  His  embrace." 

The  Presiding  Elder's  benediction  —  duly  said,  that  all  things 
might  be  done  decently  and  in  order  —  was  in  dumb  show  to  the 
writhing,  trampling  throng  surging  towards  the  doors. 

The  several  streams  flowed  towards  and  met  at  the  graveyard  fence. 
Dick  Lowry  was  the  first  to  leap  over  it,  haunted  by  the  recollection 
of  the  window-wraith.  Other  men,  who  had  snatched  candles  from 
brackets  and  pulpit,  followed. 

She  lay  tmder  the  branchy  pine,  her  head  touching  the  trunk.  Her 
right  hand  still  grasped  the  pistol  she  had  stolen  from  her  father's  desk- 
drawer.  The  poor  left  hand,  swollen,  discolored, — ^ringless,— clutched 
at  the  heart  in  which  the  bullet  had  lodged.  She  had  pressed  the 
death-dealing  muzzle  so  close  and  hard  that  the  laces  on  her  breast 
were  burning. 

Dick  Lowr/s  hand  put  out  the  blaze. 

"I  couldn't  help  feeling  ^twas  her  heart  that  was  on  fire,'*  bluj)- 
bered  the  honest  fellow  in  telling  the  tale  to  his  sister.  '*  She  opened 
her  eyes  as  I  did  it  and  looked  full  into  mine.  She  knew  me,  I'm 
sure,  for  her  lips  moved, — ^as  if  she  tried  to  smile,  don't  you  know? 
She  was  game  to  the  last.    Gk)d  rest  her  soul !'' 


THE  SIREN 

By  Churchill  IVilliams 

AtUhorof  "Tht  Captmn,"  "/.  Devlin,  Boss,"  eU. 

THE  Siren  whistle  at  the  Sampson  Steel  Works  told  that  it  was 
half-past  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  its  quavering  cry 
bit  into  the  hearing  a  thonsand  men  dropped  their  tools  and 
flocked  from  machine  and  hammer  shops^  from  casting-floor^  pit,  and 
furnace  mouth.  From  the  doorways  of  the  score  of  big  brick  and  iron 
bmldings,  above  which  hung  a  pall  of  smoke  tongued  with  pallid  flames, 
as  many  streams  of  sweating,  grimed,  and  coatless  men,  empty  dinner- 
paila  caught  in  the  bend  of  their  arms,  converged  and  swelled  the  human 
tide  which  poured  through  the  main  gate  of  the  yard.  With  faces  set 
the  other  way  came  the  stragglers  of  the  night-shift,  hurrying  to  flU  the 
places  just  left  vacant.  There  was  no  pause  in  the  roar  of  machinery 
and  the  clash  of  beaten  metal. 

Long  Jones,  the  master  of  the  eighty-ton  hammer,  walked  alone. 
He  walked  slowly,  his  rugged  face  troubled,  his  keen  eyes  roving  over 
the  men  who  passed  him  in  little  companies,  many  of  them  talking  in 
low  tones.    He  answered  their  greetings  with  a  grave  nod  of  the  head. 

At  the  supper-table  his  landlady,  bustling,  bright-eyed  Mrs.  Scott, 
the  little  Irishwoman,  asked  him  what  was  on  his  mind;  she  and  he 
were  time-sworn  friends. 

"It  is  th'  men  at  tV  works,'*  he  replied;  ** they've  organized  to 
strike  for  higher  wages.    There'll  be  trouble.'* 

Mrs.  Scott  shook  her  head  wisely.  "  You'd  better  be  kapin'  out  of 
it,"  she  warned. 

*^  I  will,"  he  answered,  and  soon  afterwards  stalked  out  in  the  cool- 
ing June  twilight  and  down  the  street.  At  the  end  of  three  blocks  of  a 
double  row  of  monotonous  brick-fronted,  tiny  houses  he  turned  into  a 
bmlding  larger  than  the  rest 

This  was  Potterton's  Hall,  the  meeting-place  of  the  neighborhood. 
In  it  now  were  three  hundred  or  more  men,  some  seated,  some  standing, 
hands  in  breeches  pockets;  all  of  them  listening  to  a  small,  square- 
shouldered,  dark-haired  man  who  was  talking  from  a  platform  at  the 
far  end  of  the  big  room.  Long  Jones  knew  the  speaker  at  once  for  one 
Marks,  a  hand  in  the  machine-shop  at  the  Works,  a  man  who  could  do 

good  work,  but  who  was  always  restless  and  often  in  hot  water. 

au 
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Marks  did  not  see  Long  Jones  enter,  and  he  spoke  to  the  men  with 
a  confidence  bom  of  the  belief  that  his  audience  was  with  him.  He 
urged  them  to  assert  themselves  and  demand  higher  wages  under  threat 
Eed  and  perspiring,  he  sat  down  at  last  amid  an  excited  hum  of  voices 
and  the  beating  of  applauding  feet. 

Then,  at  the  very  back  of  the  room,  rose  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  with 
grizzled  hair,  and  asked  for  the  right  to  speak.  Marks  recognized  Long 
Jones,  and  scowled.  But  he  did  not  dare  refuse  the  request.  The  giant 
master  of  the  hammer  had  won  the  respect  of  the  men  by  his  hard 
sense,  big  heart,  and  mighty  arm.  And  so  Long  Jones  found  all  eyes 
on  him  and  was  uncomfortable.  Yet  he  faced  what  he  had  to  do  with 
dogged  resolution. 

*^  I've  got  a  word  for  you  from  th'  General  Manager,"  he  began. 

There  was  a  quick  indrawing  of  breath  in  every  part  of  the  room. 
It  was  as  if  the  men  saw  a  precipice  yawn  at  their  feet. 

*^  Th'  Gteneral  Manager  sent  for  me  to-day,"  Long  Jones  went  on, 
"  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  th'  gates  of  the  Works  would  be  open 
next  week  to  every  man  that  was  not  a  member  of  this  Union,  and 
closed  to  every  man  that  was.    Thaf  s  all  he  said." 

Long  Jones  came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  He  had  given  all  his  message ; 
his  task  was  done.  Yet  now,  looking  over  the  room,  he  saw  many  men 
who  were  his  friends,  many  whom  he  pitied  because  they  had  other 
mouths  at  home  to  feed  that  were  likely  to  go  hungry.  All  at  once  he 
felt  he  must  speak  a  word  to  them  for  himself.  He  had  stooped  to  sit 
down.  A  silence  that  was  death-like  gripped  the  place.  Even  the  ready- 
witted  Marks  was  mute  for  the  moment,  so  sudden  had  been  the  blow 
dealt  by  the  message.  So,  when  Long  Jones  straightened  up,  his  voice 
rang  on  strained  ears. 

**  If  s  none  of  my  business  what  you  do  now,"  he  said.  *'  But  you 
all  know  I\e  been  at  th'  Works  a  good  many  years,  and  I  want  to  see 
you  all  walking  through  th'  gates  of  th'  Works  next  week.  Th'  Siren 
has  been  calling  you,  day  in  and  day  out.  You've  heard  it  each  night 
and  morning.  It'll  go  on  whistling  just  th'  same  whether  if  s  for  you  or 
for  someone  else.  But  you  don't  want  to  forget  that  if  it  ain't  you  it's 
calling  to  work  next  week,  it  won't  be  you  if  s  calling  to  th'  pay-desk 
either.  You  don't  want  to  forget  that  before  it's  too  late.  Therell  be 
many  of  you,  then,  thaf  U  want  to  do  its  bidding,  and'U  find  th'  gates 
closed." 

Long  Jones  sat  down,  his  furrowed  face  very  red,  his  gray  eyes 
misty.  He  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  pulled  at  his  collar, 
which  had  grown  choking-tight. 

Marks  in  an  instant  was  on  his  feet  speaking.  He  knew  the  day  was 
to  be  won  or  lost  straightway.  So  he  llegan  to  play  upon  the  pride  of 
his  hearers  and  to  dilate  upon  the  strength  of  their  position.    They 
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were  old,  trained  hands^  he  told  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
management  of  the  Works  to  fill  their  places  at  short  notice.  There 
were  many  important  contracts  to  be  filled  by  the  mills.  The  threat 
of  the  management  was  an  empty  one.  He  halted.  Then,  changing  his 
tone  from  persuasion  to  warning,  he  cried,  "  And  what's  more,  every 
man  at  this  meeting  is  marked — except  one/  Th'  General  Manager  has 
a  spy  here.  You\e  just  seen  that  for  yourselves.  You've  been  told 
what  th'  (General  Manager  will  do.  Th'  one  that'll  give  him  news  of  you 
is  the  man  that's  just  been  speaking.    He's  a  spy !" 

The  room  faced  on  Long  Jones.  All  at  once  he  had  become  an  out- 
sider to  them.    To  some  he  was  an  interloper ;  to  some  an  enemy. 

Long  Jones  got  on  his  feet.  His  front  was  fearless.  He  did  not 
plmnb  the  depths  of  Marks's  strategy,  but  he  had  an  itching  to  knock 
him  down.  "  111  do  what  I  please !"  he  cried  defiantly.  He  was  filled 
with  a  sudden  rage.  "  And  anybody  that  calls  me  a  spy,"  he  added, 
"111 "    He  shook  his  fist  at  them,  choking  with  wrath. 

The  threat  set  the  tide  against  him.  He  found  himself  looking  into 
three  hniidred  sullen  faces.  He  did  not  understand,  and  his  anger 
grew.  So^  shaking  his  fist,  challenging  them  to  the  last,  he  strode 
from  the  room. 

The  Siren  sounded  the  noon  hour,  and  the  six  men,  led  by  Marks, 
moYed  up  the  cinder  pathway  as  if  they  had  never  trod  the  ground 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  road,  past  the  pay-office  to  the  (General 
Manager's  office,  was  one  they  had  passed  over  twice  daily  for  many 
years.  In  the  outer  office  of  the  (General  Manager  they  stepped  upon 
one  another's  toes  and  fingered  their  hats  uneasily.  They  were  all 
tongne-tied  except  Marks.  He  spoke  with  an  air  of  assurance  that  was 
meant  to  cover  a  sense  of  coming  defeat. 

"  Mr.  Parks,"  he  said  to  the  Gteneral  Manager,  **  we're  asking  for  a 
raise  of  wages." 

"  You  are?"  replied  the  (Jeneral  Manager.  He  ran  his  eye  over  the 
leaves  of  a  book  at  his  elbow,  and  called  out  their  names.  Then,  "  How 
is  it  that  you  six  men  aren't  satisfied  when  all  the  rest  are?"  he  asked. 

"  They  aren't  satisfied  either,"  said  Marks.  **  There's  seven  hundred 
men  feel  just  th'  way  we  do." 

"  Where  are  they  ?    I  don't  see  them  here." 

"  We  represent  them,"  answered  Marks. 

"  Oh,  you  do !    So  you  pay  their  wages  ?" 

"  No,  but — you  ^ee,  if  we  six  get  th'  raise,  they'll  get  it  too." 

"  And  if  you  don't  get  the  raise  ?" 

"  Then  they  won't  get  it  either.    But — ^but ^" 

"Yes?" 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  to  work  at  th'  wages  we're  getting  now/' 
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**  You  don't  ?  I  see.  Well,  look  here !  You're  losing  valuable  time. 
You  might  be  looking  for  that  better-paying  job  you're  talking  about 
I  won't  keep  you.  Mr.  Came," — ^turning  to  a  clerk, — *^  Mr.  Came,  take 
the  names  of  these  men.  See  that  they're  paid  off.  They're  dis- 
charged !" 

The  General  Manager  tumed  on  his  heel  and  disappeared  through 
the  doorway  into  his  private  office.  Marks  and  his  companions  remained 
motionless  until  the  curt  voice  of  the  clerk  started  them  out  the  door. 

That  afternoon,  persuaded  that  Marks  foretold  their  fate  when  he 
said  that  every  man  belonging  to  the  Union  would  be  discharged  on 
pay-day  next,  the  seven  hundred  members  struck  when  the  Siren  ran  up 
and  down  the  scale  at  half -past  five  o'clock.  In  a  long  line  they  filed 
past  the  pay-office.  And  there  each  one  found,  accompanying  the  money 
due  him,  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  single  word  "  Discharged." 

The  men  took  the  situation  thus  thrust  upon  them  with  a  pretence 
of  relish  which  ill-concealed  their  surprise  and  anger.  And  the  weight 
of  their  resentment  fell  on  Long  Jones.  They  were  almost  sure  now 
that  Marks's  statement  about  spies  was  correct.  But  in  this  they  were 
utterly  wrong;  and  the  giant  master  of  the  hammer  accepted  their 
scowls  and  ugly  words  with  a  silent  patience  which  they  mistook  for 
triumph. 

But  the  strike  itself  spread,  and  the  strikers  grew  obstinate  with  the 
suUenness  that  comes  of  the  distrust  of  tradesmen,  and  of  suffering  at 
home,  and  most  of  all  of  the  gnawing  discontent  bred  of  idleness. 

For  the  mill  stacks  still  unfurled  a  pall  of  smoke  by  day  and  cast  a 
glow  of  red  by  night  upon  the  sky.  The  rumble  and  clangor  of  machin- 
ery and  the  clash  of  beaten  metal  dinned  upon  the  ear.  Work  went  on 
steadily  within  the  big  yard.  The  mills  were  operated,  though  with 
difficulty. 

So  the  thing  stood  when,  one  evening  in  the  fifth  week  of  the  strike, 
Potterton's  Hall  held  three  hundred  ill-tempered  men  who  had  come  to 
try  to  find  a  way  to  regain  what  they  had  lost,  and  not  one  of  whom 
knew  how  this  was  to  be  done.  Marks  was  not  there  at  the  hour  when 
the  meeting  should  have  been  called  to  order.  There  was  much  ugly 
talk  as  the  minutes  slipped  by,  and  yet  he  4id  not  come.  Some  of  them 
would  have  it  that  he  had  deserted  them.  In  half  an  hour  the  men  were 
on  the  highway  to  violent  deeds. 

But  Marks  was  not  idle  at  this  time.  Neither  had  he  deserted  them. 
When  darkness  fell  he  scaled  the  high  board  fence  which  encircled  the 
buildings  of  the  Works  and  found  the  place  he  sought.  It  was  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  machine-shop  and  the  '*  open-hearth" 
shop,  a  spot  overgrown  with  weeds,  shrouded  in  the  deep  shadow  cast 
by  the  walls.  It  was  a  place  inaccessible  except  to  one  on  foot,  and 
unguarded.    It  exactly  suited  his  purpose. 
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For  fifteen  minutes  he  garnered  from  the  litter  of  castaway  bits  of 
wood.  A  low  pile  of  inflammable  stuff  soon  hugged  the  wall  of  the 
machine-shop  at  a  point  where  a  great  beam  ran  upward.  The  machine- 
shop  was  built  largely  of  timber.  Its  floor  was  soaked  with  the  drip- 
pings from  machine  journals  and  with  the  mist  of  oil.  It  was  so  much 
tinder  to  a  flame  set  against  it  and  well  nourished  at  the  start  It  held 
many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  replace  at  short  notice.    A  fire ! 

Marks  wagged  his  head.  His  eyes  gleamed  at  the  prospect.  He 
remembered  that  the  trained  fire-fighting  force  of  the  Works — famous 
for  its  eflSciency — ^was  composed  of  men  now  waiting  for  him  in  Potter- 
ton's  HaU. 

But  he  was  determined  to  make  his  purpose  sure.  So^  casting  round 
him  for  bigger  fuel  for  his  pyre^  he  recalled  a  stack  of  oil  barrels  near 
by.  He  scaled  the  fence  which  enclosed  an  oil-cloth  factory  a  few  feet 
away.  There  he  overturned  one  of  the  barrels  and  rolled  it  to  the  fence 
of  the  Works.  It  would  serve  as  a  ladder  from  which  to  hoist  another. 
He  went  back  for  this. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  a  figure  approaching  along  the  pathway  by 
the  fence.  He  dropped  among  the  weeds  muttering  as  he  recognized 
the  giant  figure  of  Long  Jones. 

Then  a  ferocious  courage  took  possession  of  him.  He  crawled 
through  the  weeds  to  the  footway.  When  Long  Jones  was  opposite  the 
barrel  up-ended  against  the  fence  Marks  was  at  his  back,  a  stone 
clutched  in  his  fingers. 

Long  Jones  saw  the  barrel  and  halted.  Marks  made  a  leap.  His 
arm  rose  and  fell.  Long  Jones  pitched  on  his  face,  a  strangled  cry  in 
his  throat,  and  lay  stilL 

Maiks  listened  and  looked  about  him.  No  one  was  in  sight  or 
hearing.  He  rolled  the  second  barrel  to  the  fence,  hoisted  it,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  yard  of  the  Works.  A  minute  later  he  softly 
scratched  a  match,  ignited  the  pile  of  wood,  and  fied. 

He  was  running  up  the  steps  of  Potterton's  Hall  when  the  bass 
notes  of  the  Siren  fell  upon  his  ears  in  a  wail  of  sullen  alarm. 

While  Marks  was  yet  rolling  the  second  barrel  to  his  bonfire  Long 
Jones  stretched  an  arm  and  groaned.  A  numbness  at  his  forehead  drew 
his  hand  there.  He  brought  it  away  wet  with  something  warm.  It 
was  a  full  minute  before  his  returning  senses  helped  him  to  an  under- 
standing of  where  he  was.  Th^i  he  slowly  got  to  his  feet,  knowing 
that  he  was  hurt  and  needed  aid. 

Across  the  waste  land,  two  hundred  yards  away,  was  a  string  of 
lightft— the  lamp-posts  of  the  street  on  which  he  lived.  Almost  coming 
to  his  kneee  at  times,  he  made  his  way  to  the  lights  and  at  last  stumbled 
on  the  doorstq)  of  Mrs.  Scotf  s  home. 
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The  little  Irishwoman  heard  his  fall  and^  stout  of  heart  and  quick 
to  act^  soon  had  him  in  a  chair  in  the  kitchen.  There^  with  deft  fingers^ 
she  washed  the  wound  on  his  head  and  bound  it  up.  Long  Jones,  his 
strength  returning  to  him^  lay  back  and  thanked  her  with  grateful 
looks. 

She  was  pinning  the  bandage  firmly  at  the  back  of  his  head  when 
the  air  thrilled  with  i^  low,  thrumming  growl.  She  paused  to  listen. 
Almost  since  her  girlhood  days  this  sound  had  had  significance  for  her 
above  all  else.  At  this  time  it  could  have  but  one  meaning.  It  was  an 
alarm. 

Long  Jones  felt  her  fingers  halt  and  wondered.  Then  above  the 
surging  of  the  blood,  as  it  beat  with  trip-hammer  blows  at  his  temples, 
he  heard  the  humming.    Now  it  grew  and  sharpened. 

He  started,  head  erect.  He  drank  in  the  sound  with  nostrils  dis- 
tended. A  dozen  times  his  heart  beat  before  he  was  sure  he  heard 
aright.  The  next  instant  he  had  sprung  to  his  feet  and  was  out  of  the 
door,  his  legs  carrying  him  weakly  at  first,  then  more  stoutly  as  he 
strung  his  muscles  with  the  thought  of  what  he  must  do  and  where 
he  must  go. 

In  Potterton's  Hall  Marks  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  platform. 
He  was  crying  for  order,  when  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and  Long 
Jones  ran  in,  his  head  swathed  in  bandages,  his  face  working  with  ex- 
citement, one  arm  up-thrown.  He  sprang  to  a  chair  and  silenced  the 
clamor  with  a  cry. 

''  Th'  Siren,  boys !  Don't  you  hear  her?  If s  th'  fire-alarm  I  Th' 
Works  is  on  fire !   They're  burning  up  1    Hear  her !    Hear  th'  Siren  1" 

He  paused.  The  hoarse  booming  of  the  great  whistle,  sullenly  re- 
sponding to  the  steam  that  poured  into  its  throat,  swelled  and  rose  in 
pitch.  Now  it  was  the  thrumming  of  a  giant  bass-viol;  now  a  bugle 
call,  marking  the  crescendo, — rising !  rising !  rising,  until,  in  a  shriek 
which  pierced  like  needles,  it  dropped  abruptly  into  a  mighty,  bellowing 
note  of  alarm. 

The  men  were  as  stone.  Long  Jones,  his  head  turned  slightly,  his 
arm  upraised,  stood  motionless,  silent,  hearkening. 

All  at  once  a  chorus  of  hoarse  cries  broke  out.  The  men  began 
to  shuffle  their  feet.    A  hundred  voices  shouted  as  many  things. 

Long  Jones  leaped  from  his  chair.  With  a  cry — ^the  cry  of  the  fire- 
brigade  which  he  had  led  at  the  Works — ^he  ran  for  the  door.  As  he 
started,  three  hundred  men  were  in  full  cry  at  his  heels,  out  into  the 
night  and  across  the  fields — ^the  echo  of  his  cry  on  their  lips. 

Marks  stood  alone. 

Empty-handed,  beaten, — ^the  bare  room,  a  chair  here  and  there  over- 
turned, marking  the  ruin  of  the  edifice  which  he  had  raised  craftily  and 
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pBidently  to  his  own  undoing;  in  his  ears  the  mocking  trill  of  that 
migbty  pitch-pipe  which  had  struck  the  keynote  of  the  edifice's  weakness 
and  brought  it  tumbling  about  him. 

Across  the  fields  where  the  walls  and  chimneys  of  the  Works  loomed 
stark  against  the  sky  those  who  had  deserted  him  were  swarming  in  and 
about  ihe  burning  machine-shop.  Under  the  eye  of  the  (General  Man- 
ager they  fought  the  fire. 

Aboye  them^  now  humming  like  a  million  bees,  now  sounding  th^ 
clarion  for  a  fresh  charge  upon  the  swirling  fiame,  now  screaming  in 
triumph  as  they  gained  ground,  and  again,  in  organ  notes,  repeating 
its  alarm,  the  Siren  called  them  to  the  work  which  was  theirs  to  do. 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  DAY 

BY    INGRAM    CROCKETT 

WHAT  time  the  day  doth  softly  close, 
I  hear  the  peeper^s  piccolos, 
While  in  the  west  a  flame  of  rose 
Upon  the  hilltop  lingers — 
And  through  the  dusk  the  fieldlark^s  flute 
Blown  softly  o^er  the  meadows  mute, — 
And  then  the  meadow  brook,  a  lute 
Touched  by  a  fair/s  flngers. 

And  from  the  fading  glow  above 

I  hear  a  mellow  call  of  love, 

The  '^  good-nighf  *  of  the  mourning  dove — 

And  then  a  far  repljring. 
And  then  the  moon  lifts  low  and  large, 
Like  some  dead  Titan^s  golden  targe, 
Above  the  river's  mystic  marge 

Among  the  willows  sighing. 

And  then  the  darkness,  and  the  still 
Sweet  sense  of  sleep  on  wood  and  hill — 
The  dream,  the  beauty  that  doth  fill 

The  soul  with  nameless  longing — 
The  homeward  path,  the  cedars  tall, 
That  vnth  their  runic  music  call — 
And  like  the  lights  in  some  vast  hall 

The  stars  above  me  thronging. 


THE   MAN  WITH   THE 
BLACK  SPECTACLES 

By  William  he  ^ueux 

Author  of  •*  The  Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins** 


IDON^T  know  whether  I  really  ought  to  reveal  a  secret  which  con- 
cerns one  of  the  European  Courts,  but  strange  rumors  having  been 
spread  abroad  of  late,  I  think  it  only  just  that  I  should  set  all 
doubts  at  rest  by  telling  the  truth,  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  con- 
cealing the  identity  of  the  real  persons  indicated.  The  facts,  as  you 
will  see,  form  a  very  strange  story,  but  surely  there  are  no  circumstances 
half  so  strange  in  fiction  as  those  which  are  constantly  occurring  around 
us  every  day. 

We  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel  at  San  Bemo  five  seasons 
ago.  The  expensive  little  It^an  town  was  in  festa  for  Carnival,  and 
I  recollect  I  had  been  elected  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Battle  of  Flowers. 
In  the  idle  hour  after  luncheon  I  was  lounging  in  the  big  liall  of  the 
hotel  smoking  and  gossiping  with  a  couple  of  other  male  visitors,  one 
English  and  the  other  French,  when  the  big  doors  were  suddenly  thrown 
open,  and  from  the  hotel  T)us  there  descended  a  thin,  gray-faced,  weary- 
looking  man,  prematurely  aged  and  wearing  gold-rimmed  spectacles  of 
smoked  glass.  When  he  saw  me  he  started,  his  countenance  went  white 
to  the  lips,  and  he  drew  back  as  though  he  had  recognized  in  mjrself 
some  person  whom  he  had  no  desire  to  meet. 

Only  for  an  instant,  however;  nevertheless,  his  action  puzzled  me 
greatly,  and  I  remarked  to  my  English  friend  that  there  seemed  some- 
thing peculiar  about  the  new  arrival. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  one  never  knows  who  one  meets  in  Eiviera  hotels,^* 
he  said.  *'  Here,  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Carlo,  all  the  thieves  and 
black-coated  blackguards  of  Europe  congregate  in  winter.  Why,  last 
season,  in  Nice,  I  met  at  my  hotel  a  wealthy  Spaniard  whom  I  thought 
a  most  excellent  fellow,  imtil  one  day  the  police  stopped  us  together  in 
the  Avenue  de  la  Gare  and  arrested  him  for  murdering  a  man  in  Bar- 
celona. Great  shock  for  me,  as  you  may  imagine.  No^  my  dear  sir, 
experience  has  taught  me  to  be  very  careful  with  whom  I  associate  on 
the  Eiviera.'* 

Provincial  tradesmen  from  home  are  persons  to  be  avoided  equally 
with  the  smartly  dressed  adventurers,  male  and  female,  who  crowd 
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everywhere.  Hence  it  was  that,  recollecting  my  friend's  warning,  I 
looked  askance  at  the  new-comer,  whom  I  at  once  knew  to  be  German 
on  account  of  his  accent  in  speaking  to  the  waiter.  I  have,  I  regret 
to  state  it,  no  great  love  for  the  travelling  (German,  therefore  my  annoy- 
ance was  increased  when  at  dinner  that  night  I  foimd  him  seated  next 
me,  but  he  passed  no  remark  all  through  the  meal.  Later,  however, 
I  glanced  at  the  register  and  found  that  his  name  was  Heinrich  Watz- 
dorf,  of  Essingen,  in  Wurtemberg.  That  told  me  nothing,  for  if  he 
were  an  adventurer,  he  would  scarcely  sign  his  proper  name. 

Next  day  I  became  on  speaking  terms  with  him.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  Battle  of  Flowers,  and  as  all  the  seats  were  sold,  I  invited  him 
into  the  judges'  box  beside  me.  The  judging  at  San  Bemo,  as  at  Nice 
and  Cannes,  is  done  by  an  international  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  every  European  nation,  and  the  prizes  for  the  best 
decorated  carriages  are  sums  of  money,  in  addition  to  beautifully 
painted  silken  banners.  The  February  afternoon  was  perfect,  with 
brilliant  sunshine  and  blue  sea.  Everywhere  the  little  town  was  deco- 
rated, and  along  its  narrow  principal  street — very  much  like  the  High 
Street  of  one  of  our  own  smaller  towns — the  Battle  of  Flowers  was 
waged  with  delight  by  the  crowds  of  wintering  foreigners  and  holiday- 
making  Sanramese. 

We  stood  together  looking  down  upon  the  gay,  animated  scene  as 
the  people  pelted  one  another  with  bouquets,  but  my  German  friend 
made  few  remarks,  and  from  his  words  I  gathered  that  Carnival  in  the 
South  was  to  him  no  new  experience,  for  he  seemed  essentially  a  cosmo- 
politan*  Sudd^y,  however,  there  appeared  a  smart  victoria  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  well-matched  grays,  the  carriage  being  literally  hidden  by 
masses  of  pink  carnations,  even  to  the  wheels,  while  built  over  was  a 
canopy  of  the  same  sweet-smelling  flowers,  an  arrangement  of  blossoms 
that  could  not  have  cost  a  penny  less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  Upon 
the  horses  were  long  ribbons  of  the  Italian  colors,  red,  white,  and  green, 
and  within  the  carriage  sat  an  extremely  handsome,  dark-haired  woman 
of  perhaps  thirty-five,  exquisitely  dressed  in  the  same  shade  as  the 
flowers  around  her,  while  beside  her  sat  a  sweet-faced  little  lad  of  about 
eight  years  old, — her  son,  evidently. 

As  she  came  along  smiling,  now  and  then  tossing  a  bouquet  of 
violets  here  and  there,  a  chorus  of  admiration  broke  from  the  crowd. 

"Brava!  brava!"  they  cried,  and  everyone  at  once  asked  his  neigh- 
bor who  was  the  beautiful  stranger. 

Nobody  knew.  We  in  the  judges'  box  at  once  agreed  that  she  should 
be  given  the  first  prize  of  three  thousand  francs  for  the  best-decorated 
carriage.  But  the  procession  did  not  halt,  and  she  passed  by  triumph- 
antly, smiling  at  me  and  at  the  others. 

Just  as  she  passed  she  caught  sight  of  Watsdorf ,  and  in  an  instant 
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her  countenance  betrayed  surprige.  As  their  eyes  met  he  had  raised  his 
hat  to  her^  and  for  a  moment  stood  holding  it  in  his  hand.  He  bowed, 
and  then  a  faint  smile  showed  at  the  comers  of  her  mouthy  while  her 
son^  too  much  occupied  with  the  pelting  of  violets,  noticed  nothing. 

Then  my  German  friend  made  a  strange,  half-imperious  gesture  of 
the  hand,  which  she  evidently  understood,  for  she  reluctantly,  almost 
wistfully,  turned  from  him  with  a  deep  sorrow  in  her  great,  dark  eyes. 
Yes,  I  felt  sure  that  grief  was  hidden  there,  for  in  an  instant  her  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  and  she  turned  away  from  us  to  hide  them  as  her 
carriage  went  forward  and  out  of  sight. 

My  companions  had  not  noticed  this,  and  the  man  with  the  black 
spectacles  believed  that  he  had  been  unobserved. 

"  Pretty  woman,  that  V*  I  remarked  casually  to  him  in  English,  a 
language  he  spoke  exceedingly  well. 

^^Yes,'^  was  his  answer  in  a  low,  hard  voice,  and  his  mouth  shut 
with  almost  a  snap. 

I  expressed  wonder  as  to  her  identity  and  admiration  of  the  taste 
with  which  her  carriage  was  decorated,  but  he  told  me  nothing  regard- 
ing her,  although  I  felt  certain  they  were  well  acquainted.  He  stood 
looking  after  her  wistfully  for  quite  a  long  time,  then  turning,  away, 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

For  an  hour  the  judges  stood  watching  for  her  return  in  order  to 
present  her  with  the  banner,  but  she  did  not  reappear,  and  everyone 
fell  to  wondering. 

At  length  Prince  Poninski,  president  of  the  F§tes  Committee, 
asked: 

*^Why  does  not  the  lady  with  the  carnations  return?  We  must 
give  her  the  first  prize,  for  the  decoration  surpasses  everything  I  have 
ever  seen  at  these  battles.    Does  anyone  know  her?'* 

All  replied  in  the  negative,  when,  rising  suddenly,  the  German 
exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  lady.  Prince.  But,  being  desirous 
of  preserving  her  incognito,  she  desires  me  to  say  that  if  you  award 
her  any  money  prize  she  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
the  sum  over  to  one  of  the  charities  of  San  Bemo — ^whichever  you  may 
think  proper.*' 

He  refused  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  concerning  her. 

At  table  d'hdte  that  night  Watzdorf  s  place  remained  unoccupied, 
and  afterwards,  when  I  inquired  of  the  hall-porter  whether  he  had 
returned,  the  man  replied : 

'*  M'sieur  came  back  hurriedly  just  after  dinner  commenced,  paid 
his  bill,  and  left.    He  wrote  a  note  to  you.    Here  it  is.*' 

I  opened  the  hurriedly  scribbled  message  and  found  it  to  read : 
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**  Dbab  Ms.  LcTLAiTD:  I  have  to  thank  you  for  joor  kind- 
ness to  me  during  my  short  stay  in  San  Bemo,  and  '  the  Lady 
of  the  Carnations'  likewise  wishes  me  to  express  her  acknowl- 
edgments to  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Comjnittee,  in  aooeding  to 
her  request.  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  again  some  day,  and 
that  we  shall  then  know  each  other  better.    Yours  truly, 

"HKnfBiOH  Watzdobf." 

He  had  left  for  Genoa,  I  was  told.  Was  he,  after  all,  an  adventurer, 
as  I  suspected?  This  sudden  flight  seemed  almost  as  though  he  had 
for  some  reason  become  alarmed,  especially  as  he  had  taken  his  room 
for  a  month  and  had  paid  for  it  before  leaving. 

Winter  ended,  and  as  a  diplomatic  freelance  I  drifted  hither  and 
thither  across  the  Continent,  often  on  secret  missions  that  would  have 
been  perilous  to  my  own  personal  safety  had  their  real  object  been 
known. 

In  the  following  winter  I  chanced  to  be  in  Petersburg  making 
some  delicate  inquiries  regarding  the  latest  diplomatic  move  on  the 
part  of  Bussia  and  France,  and  had  succeeded,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  certain  person  in  our  pay  in  the  Bussian  Ministry  of 
War— who  must,  however,  be  nameless — ^in  obtaining  a  copy  of  some 
highly  important  confidential  correspondence  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  together  with  tracings  of  certain  plans  of  proposed 
defences  that  were  a  profound  secret. 

These  I  received  from  my  Bussian  friend  one  evening  about  six 
vck)ek  in  Donon's  restaurant  at  Pevcheski  Most,  and  at  eight  o'clock, 
with  those  precious  papers  secreted  in  the  lining  of  my  coat,  I  alighted 
st  the  railway  station  to  catch  the  homeward  Nord  Express  for  Ostend 
and  London  when  I  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  several  detectives  and 
arrested  as  a  spy ! 

My  heart  sank,  for  someone  had  betrayed  me  I  Knowing  well  that 
our  Embassy  was  powerless  to  intercede  on  my  behalf,  secret  agents  not 
being  recognized  by  any  government,  I  had  only  before  me  the  prospect 
of  a  long  sojourn  in  a  Bussian  prison — a  sojourn  in  all  probability  for 
life. 

I  was  replaced  in  the  drosky,  driven  to  the  head  police-office,  and 
upon  being  searched  the  incriminating  dociunents  were,  of  course,  dis- 
covered. 

Three  terribly  anxious  days  and  nights  I  spent  in  a  dismal  prison 
cell,  feeling  that  my  life  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end. 

My  anxiety  of  mind  may  be  well  imagined,  for  the  knowledge  that 
all  was  over,  and  only  exile  to  Saghalien  was  before  me,  killed  within 
me  every  hope.  On  the  fourth  night,  however,  my  gaoler,  a  big-bearded 
ruffian  of  uncouth  manner  and  colossal  strength,  opened  my  cell-door 
and  ordered  me  to  prepare  myself  for  a  long  journey — ^to  Siberia,  I 
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knew.  The  Bussian  Goyemment  had  at  that  time  an  unpleasant  mode 
of  sending  prisoners  to  Nerchinsk  or  Tobolsk  without  formal  trial. 

So  I  dressed,  put  on  my  overcoat  and  hat,  and  ate  a  little  of  the 
hot  cabbage  soup  that  had  been  brought  me.  Then  I  was  driven  to 
the  railway  station,  a  police  oflBcer  in  plain  clothes  accompanying  me. 

I  descended,  when  to  my  utter  bewilderment  I  was  greeted  by  no 
other  person  than  the  mysterious  Gterman,  Heinrich  Watzdorf,  but 
without  his  disfiguring  spectacles,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  me 
warmly  the  police  officer  slipped  away  and  disappeared.  I  was  alone 
with  my  friend — alone,  and  at  liberty  1 

"  Come,  Mr.  Leyland,^*  he  cried,  *'  you  have  no  time  to  lose.  The 
express  is  just  starting.  Here  is  your  ticket  for  London,  a  passport, 
and  a  little  money.    Do  not  return  to  Russia — ^promise  me, — ^never.*' 

*'I  promise,^^  I  said,  utterly  beside  myself  with  the  sudden  joy. 
"  But  what  does  this  mean?    Is  my  liberty  due  to  you 5^' 

**  Some  day  I  may  perhaps  ask  a  favor  of  you  in  return,"  was  all 
he  replied,  smiling.    *'  We  are  friends,  are  we  not?*' 

*'  Yes,'*  I  answered,  giving  him  my  hand.    '*  Yes, — ^firm  friends.** 

**  Then  adieu,  and  bon  voyage,*'  he  exclaimed.  And  an  instant  later 
the  train-de-luxe  moved  off  on  its  long  journey  across  the  snow-bound 
plains  of  Western  Bussia — ^homeward. 

Two  whole  years  passed. 

That  Heinrich  Watzdorf  was  really  a  homeless  wanderer  was  proved 
in  a  rather  curious  way.  I  was  sitting  one  simmier's  evening  under  the 
trees  in  the  Vauxhall  Gardens  at  Brussels,  listening  to  the  fine  orchestra 
concert,  enjoying  the  cool  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  chatting 
to  Captain  Harold  Beaufort,  one  of  our  Foreign  Service  messengers, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  Belgian  capital  until  the  morrow  for  an  im- 
portant despatch  from  the  Embassy.  Suddenly,  while  watching  the 
crowd  of  promenaders  during  the  interval,  he  exclaimed : 

^^  Look !  There's  a  fellow  I  know  named  Schomberg.  See,  the  one 
with  the  light  felt  hat  and  black  spectacles — ^just  gone  along  there  I 
He's  a  bit  of  a  mystery.  I've  met  him  in  all  sortp  of  out-of-the-way 
places.    Always  travelling  I    Wanted  by  the  police,  perhaps." 

I  looked,  and  to  my  surprise  saw  the  mysterious  German  in  evening 
dress,  wearing  a  gray  felt  hat  and  with  his  spectacles,  calmly  smoking 
and  strolling  on  with  the  crowd. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  after  and  greet  him,  but,  resolving 
ix)  wait  for  him  to  repass  the  table  whereat  we  were,  I  reseated  myself 
and  remained  with  watchful  eyes  upon  the  crowd. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  however,  he  did  not  return.  I  had 
seen  his  thin,  sparse,  melancholy  figure  moving  slowly  along  in  the 
shadow,  the  red  end  of  his  cigar  glowing  in  the  darkness,  and  it  stmek 
me  more  forcibly  than  ever  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  secret. 
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A  fortnight  later  we  met  face  to  face  in  the  Avenue  de  FOpera  in 
Paris.  He  was  blinking  through  his  spectacles  into  Brentano's  shop- 
window,  and  I  went  boldly  up  and  greeted  him  warmly. 

Dressed  just  a  trifle  more  shabbily  than  usual,  he  seemed,  I  thought, 
eyen  sadder  than  before.  At  any  rate,  his  thin,  wan  face  was  paler, 
even  though  he  grasped  my  hand  and  congratulated  me  on  my  continued 
safety.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  recollected  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  knew  my  true  calling — ^that  my  future  was  in  his  hands ! 

I  invited  him  to  dinner  at  my  hotel,  the  Terminus,  that  night,  but 
he  refused,  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  he  was  leaving  Paris  that 
evening  for  London. 

I  too  was  returning  home,  so  we  left  the  Gare  du  Nord  by  the  night 
service  for  London,  and  after  a  rather  "  dirty*'  crossing  arrived  at  early 
morning  at  Charing  Cross.  So  careful  was  he  to  avoid  meeting  people, 
and  so  suspicious  of  everyone,  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was,  after  all,  a  fugitive  from  justice.  Tet  such  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow  did  I  find  him  that  upon  our  arrival  in  town  I  had  invited  him 
to  come  and  stay  with  me  at  my  rooms  in  Ouilford  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
To  this,  however,  he  merely  replied : 

"  If  s  really  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear  friend.  But  I  have  relations 
in  London,  and  must  stay  with  them.  I  will  meet  you  to-morrow 
evening.  Where  shall  we  say?  At  High  Street,  Kensington,  railway 
station — ^would  that  suit  you  ?  If  so,  I  shall  be  in  the  refreshment  bar 
at  eight  o'clock.'* 

"Delighted!"  was  my  response,  for  I  was  determined  to  penetrate 
tiie  vdl  of  mystery  surrounding  him.  If  he  were  actually  a  foreign 
spy  in  England,  ilien  it  was  surely  my  duty  to  ascertain  the  reason 
of  his  visit  to  London.  "  We  may,  perhaps,  go  on  to  the  St.  James's 
Club  and  have  a  smoke,"  I  added. 

Then  amid  the  bustle  of  arrival  at  Charing  Cross  in  the  gray  of 
dawn  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

Next  evening,  just  before  eight,  I  entered  the  long  refreshment  bar 
of  the  station  of  the  Underground  Railway  at  High  Street,  Kensington, 
and  found  the  cosmopolitan  in  his  gold-rinamed  spectacles  awaiting  me. 

"  What  I  want  you  to  witness  may  appear  to  you  curious,"  he  said 
presently,  after  we  had  drunk  together,  he  still  betraying  a  suspicion 
of  everyone.  "  I  first  must  ask  you,  however,  to  give  me  your  word 
of  honor  to  preserve  in  strictest  secrecy  all  that  you  see  and  hear  imtil 
—until  after  my  death  " 

"Tour  death  I"  I  cried.    "  You  surely  don't  anticipate  it  just  yet?" 

His  face  relaxed  into  that  strange,  sphinx-like  smile  of  Ms,  but  he 
made  no  response,  except  to  ask, — 

''Have  I  your  promise?" 

I  gave  him  my  hand  in  response,  and  assured  him  that  I  should 
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always  respect  any  confidences  he  reposed  in  me.  His  manner  had 
impressed  me  that  he  was  in  sore  trouble.  Yet  he  knew  my  real  pro- 
fession was  that  of  secret  agent  of  the  British  Govemmenl^  and  snch 
knowledge  gaye  him  distinct  advantage  over  me. 

^^  Then  recollect  that  of  what  you  see  and  hear  to-night  you  utter 
no  word.  Your  lips  are  absolutely  sealed  until  my  death.**  And  he 
paid  for  the  brandy  we  had  had^  and  we  both  entered  a  cab  which  was 
awaiting  him  outside. 

Our  drive  was  not  a  long  one,  for  the  house  before  which  we  stopped 
was  in  the  quiet  part  of  Kensington — a  large  detached  place,  old- 
fashioned  and  comfortable. 

To  my  surprise,  after  glancing  up  and  down  as  though  fearful  of 
observation,  my  friend  let  himself  in  with  the  latch-key,  and  to  my 
astonishment  I  found  that  the  interior  was  the  very  acme  of  taste  and 
luxury.  At  his  suggestion  I  threw  off  my  coat  and  followed  him  into 
the  drawing-room,  a  large,  handsome  apartment,  where  the  electric 
light  was  tempered  by  soft,  shaded  silk,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers. 

A  lady,  dressed  exquisitely  in  a  dinner-gown  of  turquoise  blue  and 
wearing  a  magnificent  pearl  necklet,  rose  to  bow  to  me,  and  as  I  en- 
countered her  I  instantly  recognized  her  to  be  the  Lady  of  the  Carna- 
tions, the  prize-winner  at  San  Kemo ! 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife — Mr.  Leyland,'*  exclaimed 
my  friend,  removing  his  spectacles  and  wiping  them. 

This  surprised  me,  for  I  had  no  idea  the  wanderer  was  married. 
Nevertheless,  I  bowed,  saying : 

^^  I  am  most  delighted  to  make  Madame  Watzdorf *s  acquaintance. 
I  recollect  her  great  success  at  San  Bemo'* — and  looking  round,  I  saw 
that  in  the  room  were  two  big  old  punch-bowls  filled  with  pink  carna- 
tions, her  favorite  fiower. 

She  smiled  and  invited  me  to  be  seated.  She  was  a  well-bred, 
charming  woman,  full  of  grace  and  sweetness,  and  in  a  little  while  we 
all  three  drew  near  the  fire,  the  pretty  child  made  his  appearance — ^my 
friend*s  son,  I  learned — and  thus  did  I  find  myself  one  of  that  secret 
family  circle. 

Her  husband  had  become  much  brighter,  and  was  evidently  most 
devoted  to  her.  She  allowed  us  cigarettes,  declaring  herself  fond  of 
tobacco  at  times,  but  in  secret. 

"I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  my  husband, ,^r.  Leyland, 
that  I  almost  felt  I  knew  you  quite  well,*'  die  said  to  me.  ''To  me 
this  meeting  is  really  most  gratifying.** 

The  old  butler,  evidently  a  confidential  servant,  entered  presently 
in  response  to  Madame*s  summons,  and  she  gave  him  an  order.  In  a 
few  moments  his  father  kissed  little  Heinrich  ''good-night.**     Then 
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with  his  hand  on  the  bo/s  dark,  curly  head,  he  sighed,  adding  in 
German: 

"6ood-by,  my  darling.  May  Qod  protect  both  you  and  your  dear 
mother  if  we  never  meet  again.'' 

"Bnt  surely  you  aren't  going  away  again,  father?"  exclaimed  the 

child  with  a  disappointed  look.    ^^  Mother  told  me  to-day  that  you  were 

going  to  spend  a  whole  week  with  us,  as  you  did  last  year  at  Biarritz." 

"Yes,  child.    I  am  very  sorry,"  the  man  sighed,  ''but  I  must  go. 

I  dare  not  stay,"  he  added  under  his  breath. 

Then  both  child  and  mother  burst  into  tears  at  this  annoimcement, 
and  hand  in  hand  they  slowly  left  the  room. 

Watzdorf  swallowed  the  lump  in  his  throat,  and  turning  to  me 
be  said: 

"I  must  apologize,  my  dear  Leyland,  for  thus  thrusting  my  private 
i&irs  upon  you.  The  motive  of  it  will  one  day,  perhaps,  be  apparent 
toyoiL" 

The  reason  of  his  continued  wandering  on  the  Continent  while  his 
wife  lived  there  alone  and  yet  in  aflBuence  puzzled  me.  To  me  he  was 
a  profound  mystery  from  every  point  of  view.  He  seemed  haunted 
by  the  shadow  of  some  crime. 

"Is  it  really  imperative  that  you  leave  again  to-morrow?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,"  he  answered  in  a  hard  voice.  *'  I  am  compelled  to  wander — 
wander  always.  Ah !"  he  sighed,  "  my  poor  Louise !  It  is  a  cruel  fate 
that  keeps  us  apart — a  cruel  fate  indeed !"  And  for  a  moment  his  chin 
fell  npon  his  breast  as  he  slowly  paced  up  and  down  the  handsome  room. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  roused  himself  and  invited  me  into  the  study, 
wtere  he  closed  the  door,  locked  it,  and,  having  mixed  me  a  drink, 
raised  his  glass  to  me.    Then  he  said  quite  seriously : 

"  Leyland,  I  know  that  you  are  a  secret  agent  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office — a  man  of  all  others  whom  I  ought  to  avoid,  for 
yon  are  an  investigator  of  secrets.  No  doubt  you  regard  me  as  a  mys- 
tery. Well,  I  scarcely  wonder.  You  have  seen  to-night  the  tragedy 
of  my  life, — ^you  have  seen  my  dear  Louise  and  my  child,  from  whom  a 
hard  fate  keeps'  me  apart, — ^yet  you  have  given  your  word  of  honor  to 
hrealiie  no  word  of  it  to  any  living  soul.  Now  I  wonder  if  you  would 
accept  from  me  a  little  commission?  It  is  not  much  I  ask  of  you." 
And  he  unlocked  his  despatch-box,  which,  still  in  its  battered  leather 
travelling-case,  stood  upon  a  side-table,  and  from  it  drew  forth  a  packet 
sealed  with  jSve  formidable  black  seals  bearing  a  fine  coat  of  arms. 
'^You  see  this?  WeU,  I  wish  you  to  hold  it  until  my  death.  When  I 
am  gone,  break  the  seal  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  directions  I  have 
written.  Becdlect  when  you  open  it  that  it  is  a  dead  man  who  is 
speaking — a  man  who  has  been  your  friend." 
vou  Lxxn.^s 
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Again  I  promised,  and  taking  the  enyelope  gave  him  my  firm  hand- 
grasp. 

"  To-morrow  I  leave  Enston  for  New  York  on  a  very  long  journey. 
Ah  Leyland!  yon  are  the  only  person  who  knows  of  my  burden  of 
sorrow — ^you  are  the  only  man  in  whom  I  can  implicitly  place  my 
trust.'* 

A  tear  stood  in  my  friend's  eye,  and  my  heart  went  out  towards 
him.  My  position  there  was  painful,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  could 
excuse  myself,  yet  not  before  Watzdorf  s  wife,  her  eyes  showing  traces 
of  tears,  returned,  and  her  himted  husband  said  in  a  tender  voice,  his 
hand  upon  his  wife's  shoulder : 

"Louise,  my  love,  if  anything  occurs  to  me,  our  friend,  Mr.  Ley- 
land,  will  act  in  your  interests.  I  have  giv^i  him  the  documents  that 
I  prepared.'* 

In  a  calm,  sweet  voice  Madame  expressed  her  heartfelt  thanks,  and, 
shaking  both  their  hands,  I  went  forth  into  the  hall,  where  the  white- 
haired  old  butler  assisted  me. 

"I  will  write  you,  Leyland,  as  soon  as  I  land!"  cried  Watzdorf 
after  me.    "Qood-by!" 

Then  I  went  forth  into  the  dark,  deserted  road,  and  walked  through 
several  long  streets  with  which  I  was  entirely  unacquainted  until  I 
found  myself  in  Cromwell  Boad.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  it  suddenly 
flash  across  my  mind  that  I  had  taken  no  note  of  either  the  road  or  ihe 
house  where  lived  the  Wanderer's  wife  1 

One  Saturday  night  in  June  last  year  I  was  back  in  my  own  rooms 
in  Guilford  Street,  resting  after  some  secret  inquiries  in  Belgrade, 
when  by  the  last  post  came  a  letter,  dated  from  an  unknown  hotel  in 
the  Euston  Boad,  asking  me  to  call  there  as  soon  as  possible,  and  signed 
''  Heinrich  Watzdorf." 

All  the  recollections  of  those  strange  incidents  of  the  past  crowded 
upon  me,  and,  anxious  to  again  meet  the  man  who  had  once  befriended 
me,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  the  address  given. 

The  place  consisted  of  two  dingy  private  houses  that  had  been 
turned  into  an  hotel,  and  when  I  asked  for  my  friend  a  slatternly  maid- 
servant showed  me  up  to  No.  6,  a  room  on  the  second  floor. 

A  light  was  burning  within,  and  I  rapped  at  the  door.  Then  I 
turned  the  handle  and,  flnding  the  door  unlocked,  entered. 

The  room  was  very  poorly  furnished,  and  crouched  in  a  heap  on  the 
bed  lay  my  friend,  fully  dressed,  still  wearing  the  black  spectacles — 
but  dead ! 

The  sensation  this  discovery  created,  the  arrival  of  the  police,  and 
other  similar  circumstances  need  not  be  here  described.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  at  the  inquest  held  on  the  following  day  I  gave  evidence  of 
identification,  while  the  police-surgeon  certified  that  death  was  due  to 
heart-disease. 
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From  my  bank  I  obtained  the  sealed  packet^  and  alone  in  my  room 
I  broke  it  open  and  examined  its  contents.  What  was  written  therein 
hdd  me  astounded. 

The  words  he  had  penned  placed  me  on  the  track  of  a  remarkable 
secret—one  that  had  for  years  been  hidden  from  the  world.  Feeling 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  I  made  certain  inquiries  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  then  left  London  that  same  night  for  Oermany.  Three 
nights  later^  after  trayelling  by  Mulhausen  and  Weimar^  I  arriyed  at 
the  great  Castle  of  Tautenburg^  that  magnificent  place,  half  fortress, 
half  palace,  perched  high  above  the  winding  Saale,  one  of  the  many 
lesidencee  of  his  Serene  Highness  the  Grand-Duke  Frederic  of  Saze- 
Schwazbourg,  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  ruler  in  the  Thurin- 
gian  States. 

My  demand  to  haye  audience  of  his  Highness  was  receiyed  with 
some  surprise  by  the  Chamberlain,  but  I  produced  a  certain  paper  from 
Qie  sealed  packet  and,  placing  it  in  an  enyelope  as  the  dead  man  had 
directed,  requested  the  ofBdal  to  hand  it  to  his  master.  This  was  done, 
whereupon  I  was  at  once  admitted  to  the  cosey  private  cabinet  wherein 
stood  awaiting  me  the  Orand-Duke  himself — a  tall,  dark-bearded  man 
about  f orty-fiye,  in  handsome  uniform  and  wearing  the  Black  Eagle 
and  the  Bussian  Order  of  Si  Andrew,  for  an  official  dinner  had  just 
aided. 

He  started  the  instant  he  set  eyes  upon  me,  while  my  surprise  was 
quite  equal  to  his,  for  his  face  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  my  dead 
friend  Watzdorf  s ! 

His  brows  knit  themselves,  and  he  inquired  my  name  sharply  in 
l^g^ifth. 

'^  I  am  Gtoorge  Leyland,  your  Highness,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^s 
diplomatic  service.'^ 

**  Leyland  P  he  repeated,  still  suspicious.  **  Well,  why,  pray,  have 
yon  asked  audience  of  me  V^ 

^To  deliver  to  you  this  packet,''  I  answered.  And  drawing  from 
my  overcoat  a  sealed  envelope  which  had  been  contained  in  the  larger 
one  Watzdorf  had  given  me  I  handed  it  to  him.  His  fingers  trembled 
as  he  opened  it,  and  his  thin,  gray  face  grew  paler. 

He  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  and  then,  seating  himself  at  the  writing- 
table,  broke  the  seals  and  read  thecontents. 

^llien  poor  Heinrich  is  dead  I''  he  exclaimed,  with  voice  hoarse 
with  emoticai  as  he  turned  to  me.  "  'ilLj  poor  brother  I''  he  repeated. 
''My  poor  brother!  Ah  Mr.  Leyland,  this  is  indeed  sad.  Forgive  me 
for  doubting  you,  but  I  had  reason  to  think  that  you  were  none  other 
than  the  man  who  had  ruined  his  life,  Louis  de  Castelane — the  enemy 
of  my  house.  Tou  are  exactly  like  him — almost  his  double,  I  think. 
But  tell  me  all  that  you  know  of  poor  Heinrich,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
Pnnoeas,  hia  wife.'' 
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And  while  the  Orand-Duke  sat  listenings  sighing  now  and  then^  I 
told  him  alls  j^st  as  I  have  written  it  down  here. 

Then^  when  I  had  finished^  I  asked  his  Highness  to  supplement  the 
facts  of  which  I  was  already  in  possession — ^the  facts  contained  in  my 
dead  friend's  letter.  First  extracting  from  me  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
he  then  explained  that  the  man  whom  I  had  known  as  Watzdorf  was 
none  other  than  his  elder  brother.  Prince  Heinrich  Charles  Alexander 
Hermann,  of  Saxe-Schwazbourg,  who  for  eleven  years  had  been  missing, 
and  who  was  believed  by  the  world  to  have  committed  suicide  under 
very  tragic  circumstances. 

It  appeared  that  eleven  years  ago  their  father,  the  Grand-Duke 
(Jeorge,  was  still  alive,  and  on  Heinrich  annoimcing  his  intention  of 
marrying  her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Feodore-Louise  of  Weimar- 
Lippe,  the  proud  old  ruler  would  not  hear  of  such  an  alliance.  Between 
the  Grand-Duchies  had  existed  a  deadly  feud  for  generations,  and 
Heinrich's  intention  being  bruited  abroad,  political  excitement  ran  very 
high  and  a  serious  conspiracy  was  formed  to  prevent  the  alliance. 
Prince  Heinrich,  heir  to  the  Grand-Duchy,  was,  however,  devoted  to 
the  Princess  Feodore,  and  after  a  very  stormy  scene  with  the  reigning 
Grand-Duke  left  the  Palace  and  was  married  in  Berlin.  The  same  day 
that  news  of  the  marriage  reached  Tautenburg  the  ruler  issued  a  proc- 
lamation condemning  his  son's  actions  in  strongest  terms,  whereui>on 
a  hot-headed  young  Frenchman  named  Louis  de  Castelane,  a  fierce 
partisan  of  Heinrich's,  assassinated  the  Grand-Duke  by  deliberately 
shooting  him  with  a  rifle  as  he  rode  home  from  hunting,  afterwards 
escaping  into  the  forest. 

It  seemed  that  Heinrich  had  secretly  countenanced  a  conspiracy  by 
which  his  father  was  to  be  forced  to  abdicate,  and  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed, but  he  had  no  idea  that  the  Grand-Duke  was  to  be  shot.  He  was, 
however,  morally  responsible  for  his  father's  death,  and  when  the  news 
reached  him  two  days  later  in  Vienna,  whither  he  had  gone  with  his 
bride,  he  was  so  overcome  with  remorse  that  he  resolved  never  to  return 
again  to  Saxe-Schwazbourg,  and  hit  upon  the  device  of  pretending  to 
commit  suicide  and  afterwards  effacing  the  identity  of  both  himself  and 
his  wife,  in  order  to  allow  his  brother  to  succeed  him.  This  he  aooom- 
plished.  Some  of  his  clothing  and  valuables  were  discovered  next  day 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube  about  six  miles  from  Vienna,  the  papers 
announced  his  death,  and  from  that  moment  until  the  present  nothing 
had  been  seen  or  heard  of  either  husband  or  wife. 

The  secret  organizations  of  which  Louis  de  Castelane  was  the  tool 
were,  however,  unconvinced  of  Heinrich^s  death,  and  for  years  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  discover  traces  of  the  Prince  or  his 
wife.  Knowledge  that  they  were  being  continually  hunted  had  ctI- 
dently  kept  the  pair  apart,  for  while  the  Princess  Feodore  had  lived  a 
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lonely  life  in  London,  Heinrich  travelled  constantly  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inquiries  of  both  partisans  and  enemies.  It  has  since  been  proved 
that  the  only  person  aware  of  the  secret  of  Heinrich^s  continued  exist- 
ence was  the  present  Czar,  who  had  been  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  my  friend^s  personal  intercession  I,  of  course,  attribute 
my  mysterious  release  from  prison  in  Petersburg.  My  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  political  agitattor,  Castelane, — who,  by  the  way,  died  in 
Paris  a  year  ago, — ^was  the  reason  of  Heinrich's  surprise  on  our  first 
encounter,  for  he  at  first  believed  that  he  had  been  recognized. 

His  Serene  Highness,  in  acknowledgment  of  my  promise  of  secrecy, 
took  me  entirely  into  his  confidence,  and,  as  he  gave  me  further  details 
of  the  strange  romance,  showed  me  certain  passages  the  dead  man  had 
written  which  proved  how  deeply  both  he  and  his  bride  had  suffered 
in  their  continual  estrangement. 

The  chief  and  most  important  document,  however,  that  I  had  given 
into  his  hand  was  the  certificate  of  the  birth  in  London  ten  years  ago 
of  little  Prince  Heinrich,  who  was,  of  course,  none  other  than  the  actual 
Hereditary  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe-Schwazbourg. 

I  need,  I  think,  give  no  actual  details  of  my  long,  eager  search 
for  the  widowed  Princess  in  London  at  his  Serene  Highnesses  request, 
nor  of  how  I  at  last  discovered  that  the  quiet  thoroughfare  where 
she  Uved  in  Earl's  Court  was  Pembroke  Road,  and  of  how  I  ultimately 
found  her  living  at  Sheringham,  in  Norfolk,  with  her  little  son  and 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  sudden  decease  of  the  man  she  so  dearly  loved. 

The  scene  when  I  broke  the  news  to  her  was  too  sad  to  be  described 
here, 

SufSce  it  to  say  that  after  a  year  of  mourning  she  has  now  resumed 
her  title,  and  with  her  son  lives  at  the  Castle  of  Tautenburg,  which  the 
reigning  Grand-Duke  has  given  up  for  her  use  and  where  I  have  quite 
recently  been  her  guest. 

I  noticed  in  the  papers  the  other  day  a  rumor  that  she  will  probably 
marry  a  son  of  the  royal  house  of  Savoy,  but  I  may  add  that  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  she  will  never  remarry,  her  whole  life  being  devoted 
to  the  education  of  her  little,  round-faced  Heinrich,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  unde,  will  become  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the 
Grand-Dukes  of  Europe. 

The  other  day,  before  I  left  the  Castle,  her  Serene  Highness  pre- 
sented me  with  a  relic  of  her  devoted  and  well-beloved  husband,  the 
signet-ring  of  his  royal  house,  which  he  had  worn  until  that  day  when 
sorrow  and  remorse  had  fallen  upon  him.  The  ring,  an  antique  gold 
one,  is  now  upon  my  finger,  a  souvenir  of  the  man  who,  knowing  that 
deatii  must  overtake  him  suddenly,  singled  me  out  as  his  friend — The 
Man  with  the  Black  Spectacles. 


CUPID    IN    THE    HORSE- 
CAMP 

By  Edward  Boltwood 

L 

<<  f    YOW  often  must  I  tell  you  this,  Bose?  How  often  must  I  ask 
1^     you  ?    And  won^t  you  answer  ?'^ 
1    1  "No— unless '' 

"Unless  what r 

*'  Unless  you  make  me/' 

Young  Barrett  looked  helplessly  at  the  challenge  dancing  in  Miss 
Carson^s  gray  eyes^  and  lashed  his  boot  with  a  riding-crop. 

"  An  Eastern  riding-crop  in  the  Dakota  Bad  Lands  V^  said  the  girl, 
with  an  airy  change  of  subject.  "I'm  perplexed  that  brother  Jack 
permits  such  a  thing  on  our  ranch.'' 

Indeed,  the  situation  that  autumn  at  the  Cross-F  Banch  was  one 
of  perplexity  all  around.  Jack  Carson's  friend  Barrett  had  come  out 
from  New  York  to  learn  the  business  and,  if  he  liked  it,  to  buy  a  share 
in  the  Cross-F  herd.  Unsuspected  by  Carson,  Barrett  had  straight- 
way fallen  in  love  with  Bose,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  ever 
falling  out.  Therefore  Barrett  wouldn't  decide  the  business  question, 
and  this  perplexed  Jack.  Bose  wouldn't  decide  the  matrimonial  ques- 
tion, and  this  perplexed  Barrett.  Barrett  couldn't  compel  her  to  decide 
it,  and  this  secretly  perplexed  Bose  far  more  than  she  was  willing  to 
confess.  If  Barrett  suffered  from  her  instinctiye,  unaffected  coquetry, 
she  herself  was  suffering  in  the  same  cause. 

Bose  Carson  was  straight  as  a  Black  Hills  pine;  in  her  handsome 
face  liyed  a  defiant  spirit  which  sometimes  flashed  a  bewildering  mes- 
sage to  Barrett,  "  Oh  my  lover,  make  me  acknowledge  that  I  love  you  I" 
She  was  good  to  look  upon.  So,  for  that  matter,  was  Barrett.  From 
every  worldly  point  of  view  the  match  was  logical,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  it  was  drifting  into  the  clouds  of  impossibility. 

^^  I  can't  take  a  pistol  to  your  head.  If  I  knew  how  to  force  you 
to  say  yes  or  no,  don't  you  think  I'd  do  it?"  he  demanded  desperately. 

"  I  don't  see  the  need  of  yes  or  no — ^yet,"  said  Miss  Carson.  **  You 
know  you  can  be  so  philosophical  about  it." 

To  tell  the  truth,  Barrett's  calm  philosophy  irritated  her  not  a 
little.    It  was  painfully  un-Westem. 
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Eably  in  Noyember  Carson  smelled  snow,  and  sent  Barrett  miles 
away  up  Medicine  Creek  to  tend  the  horse-camp  until  April.  There 
Barrett  met  Sweetie  McCiie  for  the  first  time.  The  men  lived  in  a 
grimy  dug-out^  burrowed  into  the  south  slant  of  a  hillside,  and  mom- 
ing  and  eyening  they  rode  the  long  circuit  of  the  barbed-wire  pasture 
fence.  Wheneyer  the  grass  was  frost-killed  they  pitched  hay  sparingly 
from  the  enormous  brown  stacks  into  the  liay-corral,  while  the  two 
himdred  shelterless  ponies  squealed  and  fought  at  the  barrier. 

The  isolation  soothed  Barrett's  Eastern  sentimentality.  Miss  Gar- 
son  was  spending  the  winter  with  her  brother  at  the  ranch,  nearly  a 
day^  ride  distant. 

Barrett  brought  ten  pounds  of  Durham  to  the  horse-camp,  to  which 
store  of  solace  he  bade  McCue  welcome.  The  grizzled  cow-puncher, 
after  the  fine  custom  of  his  kind,  thanked  Barrett  by  deed  and  not  by 
word:  he  quietly  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  their  simple  cookery. 
When  Barrett  objected  to  this  Sweetie  said : 

'^Tou  kin  haye  yer  shift  later  on,  young  feller.  Beckon  youll  be 
glad  of  it  too,  come  spring.    I  was  in  horse-camps  afore.'' 

McCue  produced  a  tattered  pack  of  cards.  They  played  pitch  for 
coffee-beans  until  they  could  tell  by  its  back  every  card  of  the  fifty- 
two.  Then  in  the  middle  of  a  game  Barrett  threw  down  his  hand  and 
complained  of  the  lantern  light.  McCue  recognized  the  symptoms  and 
in  silence  wrapped  up  the  pack  for  the  winter.  At  sunrise  McCue 
called  from  his  blankets, — 

''Yer  turn  to  fry  the  chuck,  mister,'*  and  Barrett  jumped  to  the 
cooking  with  glad  relief. 

Once  McCue  found  Barrett  ransacking  his  clothes-bag. 

''Lost  whatever?"  asked  Sweetie. 

"  No,"  said  Barrett,  "  I  was  just  looking  for  something  to  read." 

That  night,  while  Barrett  lingered  over  the  dish-washing,  McCue, 
disdaining  a  prelude,  burst  into  the  ballad  of  "  The  Old  Texas  Trail." 
There  are  thirty-six  verses  to  this  diverting  epic,  and  McCue  bawled 
them  relentlessly,  squaring  his  lumpy  shoulders  to  the  task.  He  was 
an  enormous,  raw-boned  man,  with  very  dull  eyes  and  an  ominous  angle 

to  his  jaw, — 

"  In  a  narrer  grave. 
Just  six  by  three. 
They  buried  him  there. 
On  the  lone  prairee." 

This  started  the  story-telling.  McCue's  yams  were  in  the  ballad 
form,  which  survives  in  its  purity  in  the  forecastle  and  about  the 
round-up  wagon.  His  list  was  not  large — "  The  Cottonwood  Cabin," 
"The  Girl  in  San  Antone,"  "The  Arizona  Vagabound,"— 
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"  And  so  I  tells  you,  stranger, 
When  you  asks  who  I  am, 
That  a  Arizona  Vagabound 
Ain't  worth  a  damn." 

The  songB  reeked  with  melancholy.  Barrett  tried  to  remember 
cheering  anecdotes  from  **  Pickwick^^  or  "  Charles  O'Malley/^  Sweetie 
listened  with  solemn  courtesy^  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  un- 
touched. Every  story  was  to  him  a  serious  reality,  and  from  his  stand- 
point Sam  Weller,  in  Barrett^s  bald  narratiye,  was  merely  an  insignifi- 
cant and  somewhat  weak-minded  bunco  man,  who  would  have  been 
kicked  summarily  out  of  any  cow-camp  on  the  Belle  Fourche. 

"  I  know  a  story  about  a  fellow  and  a  girl,"  said  Barrett  one  morn- 
ing. He  had  ascertained  that  Sweetie  was  not  aware  of  Miss  Carson's 
existence. 

'*  Let  her  go,''  responded  McCue  politely. 

'*  He  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  and  she  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind.    So  he  went  away ^" 

"  Pull  in  right  there.    What  f er  couldn't  she  make  up  her  mind  ?" 

"  Because  they  agreed  that  they  were — oh,  different." 

'^  Huh,"  commented  McCue.  "  Kinder  ornery,  ain't  it?  What  was 
the  names  o'  that  outfit?" 

"  The  girl's  name  was  Rose — Rosabella,"  Barrett  said. 

'*  Well,  the  feller  must  'a'  been  a  Mexican." 

"Why?" 

"'Cause  he  didn't  have  no  sand  in  his  neck,"  replied  Sweetie. 
'*  'Cause  he'd  oughter  'a'  married  that  gal  on  the  jump-off.  He  wanted 
her,  didn't  he  ?    She  wanted  him,  didn't  she  ?  Then " 

"  She  couldn't  decide,  I  tell  you." 

McCue  wagged  his  bristling  head,  unable  to  express  himself,  but 
after  supper  the  debate  was  resumed. 

"Now,  about  that  there  Rosabella,"  said  McCue  almost  fiercely. 
"  I'd  'a'  took  and  waltzed  her  off  to  a  parson,  way  she'd  like  fer  to  have 
me  do.  Else,  by  the  crackin'  Jingo !  she'd  give  me  the  why  not,  good 
and  flat  and  no  copper  on  the  card.  She  wouldn't  keep  little  old 
McCue  a-danglin'  like  a  locoed  calf,  not  if  I  had  the  courtin'  of  her." 

"Suppose  we  two  were  courting  her,"  said  Barrett.  The  whimsi- 
cality of  the  contention  laid  strong  hold  on  him.  "  Suppose  we  were 
courting  her.  I  play  the  waiting  game  and  you  the  other.  Well,  she 
won't  answer,  and  she  argues ^" 

"Argues!"  shouted  McCue.  "To  red  blazes  with  argues!  I'd 
just  naf  rally  rear  up  and  get  action."  The  two  lonely  men  pounced 
upon  the  controversy  with  increasing  eagerness. 

Occasionally  the  snow  fell  in  malicious  flurries,  but  it  thawed  as 
speedily.    Barrett  hoped  for  the  diversion  of  a  physical  hardship,  and 
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hoped  in  vain.  To  find  a  break  in  the  fence  was  an  excitement  long 
nmembered^  and  sometimes  a  herd  of  steers^  wild  from  cold  and  starra- 
tioD,  would  burst  through  the  barbed  wire  into  the  pasture  and  must 
be  driven  out.  In  the  weary  intervals  between  these  pastimes  the  pair 
fell  back  on  the  drama  of  Rosabella. 

"I  seen  her  to-day,"  McCue  might  remark.  "Rosabella!  Ain't 
that  a  high-priced  name,  though  ?  Her  and  me  had  a  chin  while  you 
was  gone.'' 

And  Barrett  would  answer:  "But,  of  course,  you  settled  nothing. 
How  could  you  ?    She's  only  flirting  with  herself  and  us." 

In  these  fantastic  arguments  Sweetie  was  no  match  for  Barrett's 
imaginative  facility.  Barrett  would  not  have  been  so  ingenious  had 
he  been  experienced  in  the  mental  freaks  of  solitude.  The  Easterner 
goaded  his  dull-eyed  comrade  to  strange  frenzies  by  dwelling  on  Rosa- 
bella's obstinate  and  unyielding  coquetry.  McCue  would  stick  out  his 
jaw  and  growl : 

'^You  keep  yer  shirt  on.  "I'll  show  you  how  much  this  dang 
flirting's  good  fer.    Rosabella,  she's  plumb  got  to  choose  her  brand." 

During  January  a  chill  drizzle  of  rain  set  in,  holding  the  men  in 
their  kennel  for  three  days,  during  which  they  wrangled  incessantly, 
if  jocosely,  about  Rosabella.  On  the  third  morning  Barrett  noted  that 
HcCue  had  provided  an  extra  plate  at  breakfast. 

"Expecting  company?"  queried  Barrett. 

"  I  reckoned  she  might  drop  in  to  talk  it  over,"  said  McCue.  Then 
he  laughed  a  trifle  foolishly,  tossed  back  the  plate  into  the  dish-box^ 
and  lumbered  to  the  door. 

"Weather's  on  the  change,"  he  observed.  "Say,  Barrett,  this 
stacks  up  like  a  norther." 

By  noon  the  wind  shifted  and  the  rain  became  a  whipping  sleet. 

"We're  sure  in  fer  it,"  declared  Sweetie.  "Did  you  see  the 
ponies?" 

"No." 

"They'd  oughter  be  at  the  corral  without  no  drivin'  now.  Come 
on  to  the  stack." 

They  threw  down  the  fodder  in  the  lee  of  the  stout  log  fence  of  the 
corral  Every  now  and  then  McCue  would  straighten  up,  wipe  the  hail 
from  his  face,  and  stare  into  the  swelling  storm. 

"  Where's  that  fool  bxmch  ?"  he  grumbled. 

"  Oh,  the  horses'll  come  in,"  said  Barrett.  "  They  know  what's  good 
for  'em." 

"If  they  kin  see  the  way,  they'll  come  in.  This  here'll  turn  a 
blizzard  d'reckly,"  went  on  McCue  in  an  injured  tone,  "and  them 
critters — ^111  chase  along  the  creek  and  round  'em  up.  You  keep  on 
a-pitchinV 
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At  the  end  of  his  lively  task  Barrett  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
rigor  of  the  cold.  The  sleet  had  whitened  into  snow,  which  the  wind 
whirled  horizontally,  in  vast,  stinging,  blinding  clouds,  apparently 
destined  never  to  reach  the  ground. 

Barrett  piled  up  the  firewood  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  com- 
panion. The  titanic  fury  of  the  norther  began  to  numb  his  wits;  he 
felt  like  an  unthinking  beast  in  a  hole.  He  stooped  beyond  the  door 
and  emptied  his  revolyer,  and  reloaded  for  another  volley,  hoping  that 
the  shots  might  give  a  signal.    After  an  hour  McCue  staggered  in. 

There  was  a  cruel  bruise  on  his  temple,  as  if  he  had  fallen  from 
the  bluff,  and  he  was  dazed  with  the  brain-stealing  grip  of  frost.  He 
looked  puzzled  and  gently  grateful  when  Barrett  pulled  off  his  stiff 
coat. 

"Pretty  cold,^^  he  sighed,  finding  speech  slowly.  "Guess  I'll — 
go — sleep." 

"  There'll  be  hot  stew  in  a  minute,''  said  Barrett. 

McCue  blinked  doubtfully. 

"  Can't  sleep,"  he  continued,  "  till  I  see  that  there  gal,"  and,  to 
Barrett's  amazement,  he  threw  open  the  door. 

"  The  gal's  out  yonder  where  I  was,"  he  cried.  "  I  just  been  talkin' 
with  her." 

"What  girl?" 

"Bosabella." 

Barrett  glanced  up  sharply.  McCue  stood  stalwart  and  erect, 
shoving  his  powerful  arms  into  the  sleeves  of  his  overcoat.  His  chin 
was  set  and  his  eyes  flaming,  but  the  force  of  his  bearing  lay  in  a  reso- 
lute calmness  which  made  Barrett  wince. 

"  Why,  Mac,  there  isn't  a  woman  within  ten  miles,"  said  Barrett 

"  Stop  your  kidding.     This  isn't  good  weather  for Mac,  for 

Heaven's  sake,  think !" 

"  I'm  through  thinkin'.  Rosabella's  ready  to  speak  out.  I'm  goin' 
down  the  creek  to  see  her  again." 

Barrett  dodged  forward  and  tried  to  throw  him.  McCue  crunched 
Barrett  in  his  elbow  and  flung  him  to  the  floor.  Barrett  clutched  the 
gianfs  knee;  Sweetie  shook  loose  and  picked  up  Barrett's  loaded  pistol 
from  the  bunk.  There  was  no  ferocity,  no  harmful  intent^  in  the  strug- 
gle.   Sweetie  was  merely  defending  himself. 

"Come  with  me  if  you  wants,"  he  said  placidly.  "Only  come 
peaceable.    Well  make  a'  excursion,  me  and  you." 

The  younger  man  was  strong  and  undaunted;  he  wrenched  wiHi 
all  his  muscle  at  the  madman's  wrist.  McCue  wound  his  big  fingers  in 
Barrett's  collar  and  dragged  him  into  the  blizzard,  breasting  the  wind 
with  the  sullen  power  of  a  mighty  machine. 
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in. 

At  the  cosey  ranch-house  of  the  Croes-F  Miss  Boee  killed  the  win- 
ter days  agreeably  enough  in  her  brother's  company.  The  problem  of 
her  feeling  towards  Barrett  was  shelyed.  It  was  obviously  a  problem 
of  no  present  importance. 

On  a  certain  misty  morning  in  January  she  marched  to  the  stable* 
and  flung  a  saddle  on  her  fayorite  horse.  For  seventy-two  hours  of 
drizzling  rain  they  had  both  been  weather-bound. 

"Where  to,  Bose^  called  Carson. 

"  Wherever  Hot  Cakes  will  carry  me/*  said  the  girl. 

"  He'd  jump  Sundance  Butte  if  you'd  let  him.  Look  out  for  your- 
self.   The  weather  isn't  much." 

Rose  laughed  at  the  powerful  spring  of  the  pony,  at  the  swish  of 
the  fog  on  her  face,  at  the  eager  pull  of  the  bridle-reins.  Hot  Cakes 
steadied  into  a  mile-devouring  gallop,  the  yellow  mist  began  to  roll 
away  before  the  wind,  and  the  air  took  on  a  sting  that  nipped  her 
cheeks  pleasantly.  "You're  slow  for  me,  Hot  Cakes,"  she  cried, 
waving  her  quiri    "  This  is  no  New  Yorker  you're  carrying." 

The  first  scurry  of  snow  found  Bose  beyond  Medicine  Bottom  on 
the  Belle  Fourche.  Of  what  could  she  have  been  thinking?  Hot 
Cakes  swung  his  back  against  the  moaning  wind  and  puffed  hard  into* 
the  sage-brush.  A  sober  glance  at  the  thick  north  told  Miss  Carson  that 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  river  must  guide  her  to  the  ranch- 
house  and,  at  the  worst.  Hot  Cakes  was  fairly  sure  unguided  to  find  his 
friends. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  Belle  Fourche  in  a  snowstorm. 
Involuntarily  the  horse  veered  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  river 
was  out  of  sight  in  the  whirling  clouds. 

**  We  won't  be  fools  now.  Hot  Cakes,"  said  Bose.  **  Don't  lose  your 
head,  old  boy." 

The  pony  trudged  forward  with  such  a  cock-sure  confidence  that 
Bose  took  comfort  from  the  resolute  tip  of  his  ears.  Hot  Cakes  knew 
where  he  was  going  if  ever  horse  did.  After  all,  the  first  creek  would 
probably  lead  to  refuge  of  some  kind.  Bose  refiected  grimly  how  Jack 
would  swear  at  her  stupidity,  and  how  Barrett  would  laugh  at  her 
chagrin.  When  Hot  Cakes  slipped  into  a  cut  towards  a  water-course 
these  pictures  became  vivid.    Here  unmistakably  was  Medicine  Creek. 

To  the  right,  against  the  freezing  blasts,  lay  the  river  and  the 
ranch.  But  Hot  Cakes  twitched  persistently  the  other  way.  "  Trust 
a  good  horse"  is  a  cattleman's  maxim.  To  the  left  there  was  the  pro- 
tection of  high  clay  banks  and  less  block  of  snow.  Bose  tried  to  reason. 
Her  brain  seemed  drowsy.  She  dropped  from  the  saddle,  wound  an 
arm  in  the  stirrup  leather,  and  plodded  a-f  oot  up  the  creek  beside  her 
poi^. 
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What  was  that  beyond  the  dim  turn  of  the  shrouded  bluflf  ?  A  pair 
of  ghostly  Cottonwood  stumps,  maybe,  or  gateposts:  if  the  latter,  a 
granger^s  shack  might  be  close  at  hand,  or 

*^  Howdy,  Rosabella,^^  saluted  the  larger  ghost  gravely,  as  if  expect- 
ing her. 

*'  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?"  panted  Miss  Carson.  Was  her  brain,  then, 
finally  asleep  and  dreaming? 

The  other  spectral  figure  lurched  forward. 

^^  Eose  V'  it  exclaimed  with  the  voice  of  Barrett. 

Miss  Carson  laughed  weakly.  Of  course,  she  was  at  the  horse- 
camp.  These  people  were  real,  and  one  of  them  she  was  very  glad 
to  see. 

"  Hot  Cakes  and  I  are  rather  tired,"  she  said.  "  We  lost  our  way, 
and  if  youll  give  me  a  lift " 

Barrett  stretched  out  his  arms.  But  the  big  stranger  waved  Bar- 
rett back  with  something  he  held.  Rose  looked  twice;  it  was  a  long 
revolver. 

"  Nothings  goin'  to  happen  you,  Rosabella,"  said  this  towering  crea- 
ture. ^^  But  we  got  to  kinder  round-up  and  settle  yer  brand.  It^l  take 
no  more'n  a  half  minute  f  er  you  to  speak." 

''McCue,  for  God^s  sake!"  expostulated  Barrett.  *' Can't  you  see 
she's  worn  out — ^perhaps  dying?    McCue,  we  must  save  her!" 

^'IfU  take  no  more'n  a  half  minute,"  repeated  Sweetie  earnestly, 
covering  Barrett  with  the  muzzle  of  the  forty-five,  ^^and  the  longer 
you  chew,  the  colder  she  gets." 

"But  T  don't  think  that  I  understand,"  stammered  the  girl  to 
Barrett. 

"  Oh,  this  is  McCue.    He's  sick  in  the  head.    He  talks  queer." 

*'  If  you  mean  I'm  sick  o'  talkin',  you're  c'rreck,'*  snarled  McCue, 
with  dangerous  and  growing  wrath.  "  Rosabella,  this  here's  Ned  Bar- 
rett, a  fine  boy,  a'  elegant  fine  boy.  He  loves  you.  I  loves  you — ^me, 
McCue,  a  good  man."  He  took  off  his  hat  solemnly.  "  If  s  up  to  you, 
lady.  Throw  both  of  us  down  if  you  wants  to,  but  do  business  P. 
D.  Q." 

"  Lef s  push  for  camp  first,"  suggested  Barrett  warily,  "  and  think 
it  over." 

"  Yes,  let  me  wait,  Mr.  Mac,"  gasped  Rose. 

'^Wait  nothin',"  roared  Sweetie.  ''Yes  er  no.  We'll  stand  fer 
either  one.    We're  men." 

Miss  Carson  stared  at  him  in  desperation.  She  felt  the  curious 
contagion  of  insanify.  This  passionate  brute  of  the  storm,  with  his 
square,  masterful  face,  seemed  to  take  her  to  a  passionate,  stormy 
world  of  his  own  making,  inhabited  solely  by  her  and  Ned  Barrett  and 
himself ;  the  trio  stood  in  a  white,  wind-swept  universe,  with  only  the 
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essential  emotions  for  company.  To  temporize  in  this  forcible  mon- 
ster's world  was  as  incongmous  as  to  coquette  with  a  volcano.  For  the 
first  time  she  seemed  to  read  her  heart,  clear^  plain,  and  simple,  and 
ttiere  was  no  problem  there  at  all. 

Bose  turned  to  Barrett  and  extended  her  hands  to  him,  naturally 
and  impulsively. 

"  Yes,  Ned  V^  she  said.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing else. 

"  Thatll  hold,  I  reckon,''  announced  the  giant,  and  jammed  on  his 
sombrero.  "Now  we  kin  pull  freight.  But,  hold  on!"  He  paused, 
deliberating.  ^  Seems  like  you'd  have  to  kiss  him  up  some,  Rosabella, 
to  bind  this  here  compact." 

Bose  drew  back.  The  apprehensive,  half-insulted  appeal  in  her 
look  strained  Barrett's  discretion  to  the  snapping-point. 

^'You  crazy  coward,"  he  cried,  "how  dare  you " 

"I  shoot  fer  less'n  coward." 

"Shoot,  then." 

Barrett  leaped  straight  for  the  pistol.  A  shell  cracked  and  his 
shoulder  burned.  He  locked  himself  to  McCue's  waist.  They  fell: 
Sweetie  rained  blows  with  a  sledge-hammer  fist,  all  the  stars  of  crea- 
tion sang  in  Barrett's  skull,  but  he  held  on,  reaching  for  a  throat  grip, 
and  over  the  tumult  he  began  to  hear  Rose's  voice :  "  Hands  up,  McCue ! 
Hands  up !"  Then  he  was  released.    He  jumped  to  his  feet. 

McCue  knelt  in  the  snow  with  his  arms  uplifted.  Rose  stood  over 
him,  pointing  the  revolver. 

'^You  surely  has  the  drop.  Ma'am,"  mumbled  Sweetie.  "What 
fer—what  fer — I  don't  remember" — and  he  winked  sadly,  like  a  whim- 
pering boy. 

"Oh  Ned,"  Rose  said,  resigning  the  pistol  to  Barrett, — "oh 
Ned,  would  you  rather  be  shot  than  kiss  the  girl  who— who  chose 
you?" 

She  caught  her  breath  and  leaned,  sobbing,  against  Hot  Cake's 
flank.  Barrett  raised  her  to  the  saddle.  McCue  tottered  up;  the 
shock  of  the  encounter  had  plunged  him  in  a  trance ;  he  was  lost  and 
pitiful  and  must  be  led  by  the  hand,  child-fashion,  while  they  ploughed 
to  the  horse-camp.  Once  inside  the  door  he  fainted  on  his  blankets 
and  lay  unconscious. 

"  Bose,  I  shall  make  you  answer  now,"  said  Barrett  as  they  watched 
the  wood-fire  kindle.  "  Poor  old  Mac  taught  me  that.  You  saved  my 
unworthy  life,  and  it  belongs  to  you,  such  as  it  is." 

It  was  not  alone  the  firelight  which  glowed  on  Miss  Carson's  face. 

"I  have  answered.  I  want  to  take  back  nothing,"  she  said  softly, 
"although  a  proposal  with  a  temporary  lunatic  and  a  forty-five  revol- 
ver is  not  usual,  even  in  the  Bad  Lands." 
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IV. 

The  storm  died  before  smiBety  and  the  moon  came  up  full  and  dear. 
Barrett  waded  out  and  found  the  ponies,  snorting  defiance  at  the  drifts. 
When  he  returned  Bose  was  making  coffee,  and  McCue,  oyer  the  edge 
of  his  blankets,  was  glaring  at  her,  panic-stricken. 

"Who^s  that-a-one?  When  did  she  blow  in?**  he  whispered  to 
Barrett.    His  eyes  were  dull  once  more  and  he  was  entirely  rational. 

"Why,  thafs  Eosabella,''  said  Barrett 

"Bosabella,  hey?  Never  beared  such  a  fancy  name  as  those. 
Sounds  like  a  sleeping-car.  Say,  I  couldn^t  find  them  horses  and  I 
took  a  fall.  How'd  you  skin  yer  shoulder?  Did  you  pack  me  into 
camp,  pardner?  I  disremember.^'  Sweetie  rubbed  his  head  and  re- 
garded Miss  Carson  with  much  suspicion. 

"  I'm  going  to  ride  with  that  lady  to  the  ranch,"  Barrett  said.  '*  We 
can  reach  it  by  midnight  easily.  But  how  about  leaving  you  alone? 
You  wonH  go  down  the  creek  making  love  a  second  time,  will  you  ?* 

" Look-a-here,  I  guess  you're  loony,''  retorted  McCue.  ''Some 
folks  go  queer  for  a  while  in  a  norther.  I'm  all  right,  Barrett.  Gk>  on 
with  Rosa — ^what's  that  fool  name  again?" 

Barrett's  attempted  explanation  convinced  McCue  that  his  com- 
panion's mind  was  unhinged.  The  conviction  was  strengthened  in  the 
spring,  when  Sweetie  received  an  invitation  to  Miss  Carson's  wedding. 
It  was  addressed  to  ''  Mr.  McCupid." 

"  Well,  I'm  damned !"  he  observed.  '*  Mc-Cue-pid !  And  what  have 
I  got  to  do  with  weddin's  nohow?" 
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HEN  the  primrose  of  eve  parts  the  green  of  its  husk. 
And  the  great  primrose  moon  flowers  above  in  the  sky, 
I  long  (how  I  long  I)  for  her  face  in  the  dusk, 
And  her  voice  to  my  voice  making  loving  reply. 


Ah,  I  know  she  will  come  by  the  bird  on  the  bough, 
And  I  know  she  will  come  by  the  clear  cricket  chirr; 

Ah,  I  know  she  will  come, — she  is  nearing  me  now ! — 
By  the  breath  of  the  night  blent  of  attar  and  myrrh  I 

A  moment — and  then  will  be  paradise  won ; 

Hark  the  beat  on  the  grass  of  her  hastening  feet  I 
As  a  lily  that  leans  towards  its  lover,  the  sun, 

Are  her  lips  lifted  up— 0  my  sweet  I  0  my  sweet  1 


"FOR  A'  THAT" 

By  Clinton  Dangerfiela 

«^LR£/'  whispered  an  agitated  attendant^  quite  umnoved  by  the 
^  beauty  of  the  landscape  lying  so  placidly  in  the  eyening  sun- 
^  shine,  "  Sire,  your  Majesty  terrifies  me  by  this  familiarity  with 
an  unknown  American,  eyen  though  you  think  he  does  not  guess  your 
rank.  For  a  week  your  Majesty  has  met  him  here  on  this  shore  and 
compelled  me  to  leaye  you — ^yet  who  knows  but  he  may  be  an  anarchist  ? 
—a  murderer?    His  country  is  most  impossible/* 

"And  who  knows,**  interrupted  the  King  angrily,  *'but  that  the 
moon  may  be  made  of  green  cheese?  or  the  cup  of  coffee  I  had  this 
morning  of  poison?  One  is  as  much  worth  speculating  on  as  the  other. 
Kindly  withdraw,  my  Lord,  he  is  coming.  Console  yourself  by  the 
knowledge  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  meet  him,  for  to-morrow  I  go 
back  to" — ^he  hesitated  a  second  and  then  added — **  to  the  usual  damned 
routine!** 

The  courtier,  he  was  a  duke  with  an  income  worthy  of  his  rank, 
looked  sincerely  shocked,  but  he  went  away. 

"  It  is  certainly  a  touch  of  madness  in  him,**  he  muttered  to  him- 
adf ,  "  this  desire  to  meet  a  commoner  on  the  man*s  own  leyel  1  We  all 
know  insanity  has  been  in  his  family.** 

Meantime  Hollingsworth,  frank-eyed  and  smiling,  had  joined  the 


"  Quten  tag,  mein  Freund,**  said  the  American  gayly  as  he  came  up. 
**Hear  how  my  accent  improyes,  in  spite  of  the  complications  of  your 
tangled  tongue.  But  you  are  solemn  this  eyening.  You  9hould  haye 
gotten  up  at  dawn,  as  I  did,  and  haye  had  a  dip  with  me  in  the  ocean. 
Ererything  looked  as  fresh  as  new-mown  hay.** 

His  companion  looked  at  him  curiously. 

^  How  haye  you  managed  to  keep  all  that  enthusiasm  ?  Is  life  so 
easy  on  a — ^what  do  you  call  it? — ranch ?** 

The  American  stared.  **  Well,  you  don*t  know  much  of  life  I**  he 
said,  laughing.  ''  Is  life  easy  on  a  ranch?  I  reckon  not !  But  what*s 
the  use  of  going  oyer  past  troubles  now?  You  see,  I  actually  made 
Bomething  oyer  expenses  last  year,  so  here  I  am,  taking  the  first  yaca- 
tion  I  eyer  had.  Great  country  this.**  Then,  irreleyantly,  he  added : 
^Odd  we  two  should  haye  struck  up  a  friendship,  isn*t  it?  I  suppose 
if  8  because  we  are  oppoeites.    You  haye  a  kind  of  melancholy  about  you 
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that  I  seem  to  like,  I  don^t  know  why  V^  He  thi^ew  himfielf  on  the  sand 
and  the  other  sat  down  beside  him,  while  in  the  distance  the  courtier 
watched  them  surreptitiously  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass.  The 
latter  was  not  particularly  attached  to  his  royal  master,  but  the  change 
of  dynasty  which  must  occur  at  the  present  King's  death  was  likely  to 
prove  highly  prejudicial  to  his  individual  interests,  therefore  he  scanned 
the  American's  face  keenly  for  possible  indications  of  murderous  intents. 

Hollingsworth  was  lazily  throwing  pebbles  into  the  surf,  trying  to 
make  them  skim  the  feathery  line,  with  the  same  suggestion  of  resolute 
and  nervous  force  which  shone  through  all  he  did. 

"  Do  you  know,''  said  his  friend  slowly,  "  that  this  is  our  last  meet- 
ing?   To-morrow  I  must  go  home." 

*'I  wish  you  could  have  another  week  here,  but  I  suppose  your 
business  is  imperative?" 

"  I  am  told  so,"  said  the  other  dryly. 

^^I  don't  want  to  be  inquisitive,"  said  the  American  hesitatingly, 
"  but  I  noticed  yesterday,  and  again  to-day,  that  you  were  looking  pret^ 
serious.    No  offence,  but  is  business  all  right  with  you?" 

"  It  is  not  I"  said  his  companion  gloomily,  visions  of  an  argumenta^ 
tive  Premier  and  a  clamorous  people  rising  before  him.  *^  It  never  is ! 
As  soon  as  I  get  one  snarl  straightened  out  there  is  another  ready." 

"  Just  so  I"  said  Hollingsworth  cheerfully,  but  with  kindly  sympathy 
in  his  voice.  ^^  Ejiow  how  it  is  exactly.  Been  there  myself,  many  a 
time  I  On  my  place  in  Texas  I  f oimd  that  each  fellow,  from  the  foreman 
to  Hung  Chang,  the  cook,  had  his  pet  particular  grievance  ready  at  all 
hours — and  the  changes  in  the  market  were  the  devil." 

^*  I  suppose  so,"  admitted  his  friend  a  little  absently,  then  suddenly 
becoming  aware  of  a  warm,  strong  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

"  See  here,  old  fellow,"  said  Hollingsworth,  plunging  in,  **  I  told  you 
I  made  a  little  haul  before  I  left  home — ^wish  for  your  sake  it  was  bigger. 
Now,  you  mustn't  get  too  blue — ^all  of  us  get  it  in  the  neck  occasionally. 
And  so— that  is — ^I  mean — oh,  hang  it!  If  you  want  a  check  for  a 
couple  of  hundred,  say  the  word  and  if  s  yours." 

His  friend,  who  had  finally  lain  at  ease  on  the  sand,  now  sat  up  so 
suddenly  and  with  such  a  Audi  on  his  cheek  that  the  Texan  feared  he 
had  given  mortal  offence. 

Perplexity  succeeded  dismay  with  the  American  when  he  saw  how 
piercingly  the  other  was  gazing  at  him. 

'^  You  know  all,"  said  his  companion  accusingly,  ''  and  you  think 
that  by  this  you  will ^" 

*^  Stop  1"  said  the  American  imperatively.  *'  If  you've  done  anything 
wrong,  I  don't  want  to  hear  it.  What  you  use  the  money  for  is  no 
affair  of  mine.  I  like  you,  and  thaf  s  enough  for  me.  I  sha'n't  miss  the 
check :  it  only  means  skipping  Monte  Carlo,  and  I  reckon  I've  no  busi- 
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n608  there,  anyway.  As  to  the  check,  I — er — ^that  it — I  made  it  out  for 
jou  this  morning/^ 

He  drew  the  slip  of  paper  awkwardly  from  his  bill-book  and  quickly 
slipped  in  into  the  othei^s  pocket. 

^  Ton  mean,''  said  his  new-found  friend  a  little  hoarsely,  '^  that  you 
give  me  this  expecting  no  return  ?  You  have  really  done  it  because  you 
liked  me,  and  not  because  you  hoped  for  an  exchanger^' 

The  American  looked  in  sheer  astonishment  into  the  other's  eyes. 
He  saw  tears  there,  and  they  embarrassed  him,  but  he  said  frankly : 

^Look  here,  Ehrenfeld,'' — ^the  name  given  by  his  companion  was 
that  of  one  of  his  numerous  estates, — *^  you  must  be  in  a  mighty  queer 
profession  and  meeting  mighty  crooked  men  if  you'ye  such  a  poor  eeti- 
mite  of  human  nature  that  you  think  a  fellow  can't  be  civil  without 
fishing  for  his  neighbor's  goods.  You  drop  that  idea,  and  get  away 
from  the  folks  who  gave  it  to  you." 

^'If  I  cannot  get  away  from  them,"  said  his  friend  slowly,  *^  I  can 
at  least  remember  always  that  once  in  my  life  a  service,  a  disinterested 
service,  was  rendered  me." 

^  What  you  need  is  a  good  shaking  up,"  said  the  Texan  decidedly. 
"Your  liver's  out  of  order — ^thafs  whafs  the  matter  with  Han — with 
you,  I  mean.  See  that  apple  on  that  solitary  tree  over  yonder?  0<Hne 
along,  and  well  race  for  it.  Here,  don't  sprawl  your  elbows  out  that 
way— hold  them  so !    Now,  ready  I    Off  I" 

His  boyishness  was  irresistible.  They  ran  frantically  towards  the 
prize,  a  gnarled  and  wormy  specimen  on  a  dilapidated  tree.  The  King 
desired  to  win  it  as  he  had  never  desired  the  rich  principalities  won  for 
him  by  his  generals.  Out  of  sheer  good-nature  the  Texan  let  him  gain 
it,  amused  to  see  the  triumph  shining  in  the  winner's  face  as  he  divided 
the  not  very  desirable  fruit,  while  the  Duke  found  himself  so  nearly  on 
the  verge  of  apoplexy  that  his  shaking  hand  could  scarcely  support  the 
field-glass.  To  the  latter's  relief  his  master  sat  down,  panting,  the 
American  leaning  idly  against  the  apple-tree,  carving  a  piece  of  the 
divided  apple-core  fantastically  with  his  knife. 

Presently,  with  recovered  breath,  the  winner  addressed  him  a  little 
wistfnlly : 

^' Hollingsworth,  do  you  merely  assume  this  light-heartedness?  Is 
it  really  true  that  you  have  nothing  weighing  on  you?" 

The  Texan  tlurew  away  the  core  with  an  impatient  gesture;  a 
shadow  crossed  his  face.  Even  his  dear  brown  eyes  darkened  as  with  a 
doud. 

^  God  knows,"  he  muttered.  ^^  I  never  knew  real  trouble  till  I  came 
here.   But  now ^ 

^  Tell  me."  The  exquisitely  sympathetic  inflections  of  the  King's 
trained  voice  were  not  to  be  resisted.  The  Texan  looked  away  a  little 
shamefacedly. 
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"  Don*t  laugh  at  me/'  he  said  hesitatingly^  "  but  I — ^the  truth  is — ^I 
love  a  girl  here  and  I  can't  get  her.  At  least,  I  haven't  been  able  so 
far/'  he  added  more  cheerfully. 

The  King  barely  suppressed  a  smile.  So  long  had  the  manifold 
cares  of  state  weighed  on  him,  that  far,  far  in  the  background  lingered 
the  bygone  fancies  once  drawing  him  towards  true  love — such  love  as  his 
stifled  life  had  never  known.    But  the  smile  died  unseen. 

"  Who  is  she,  HoUingsworth  ?" 

^^  Daughter  of  an  old  fellow  who's  worth  a  shocking  lot  of  money, 
came  in  for  a  windfall — that  is,  er  hat  eine  Erbschaft  gemacht.  Du 
verstehstP' 

^'Gewissl"  smiled  his  friend,  quite  untroubled  by  the  familiar 
''thou." 

"  And  he  wants  to  buy  a  title  with  it.  I  don't  think  he'd  care  how 
poor  the  title  is,  just  so  if  s  *  von'  something.  Evidently,  then,  it  would 
be  a  comedown  to  take  a  commoner  for  his  son-in-law."  He  spoke 
lightly,  but  his  eyes  were  full  of  passionate  desire.  ^But,  hang  it! 
whafs  the  use  of  talking  about  it?  She  won't  leave  him  without  his 
blessing,  though  I  could  dispense  with  it  very  comfortably." 

**  His  name,"  suggested  the  other,  '*  and  he  lives  in ^" 

HoUingsworth  answered  indifferently.  His  friend  might  know  the 
name  if  he  liked.    They  were  strangers  and  would  never  meet  again. 

They  parted,  to  the  intense  relief  of  the  watching  courtier.  The 
Texan  stared  regretfully  after  his  whilom  companion. 

"  Downright  good  company,"  he  said  half  aloud.    "  Plagued  pity 
he's  hard  up.    Wish  I  had  doubled  that  check,  however  it  might  have 
strapped  me." 
He  turned  to  look  at  the  vast  waters,  but  found  no  consolation  there. 

''  Lonely  you  came  to  the  shore,"  they  sang  hoarsely,  ''  and  lonely 
you  shall  go  away." 

Johann  Schmitt  sat  smoking  his  pipe  over  a  dying  fire.  He  was 
thinking  gloomilv  that  all  his  money  had  brought  him  no  nearer  his 
idea  of  paradise.  Ah,  to  be  addressed  as  ''Baron,"  "the  noble  Herr 
Baron,"  to  have  panels  on  his  coach  decorated  with  his  coat  of  arms,  to' 
see  the  people  bowing  before  one,  and  to  hear  them  exclaim,  as  one 
rolled  away,  "  Welche  pracht  1"  But  the  beautiful  is  ever  the  unattain- 
able I    If  only 

Then  a  summons  to  the  capital,  thirty  miles  away,  interrupted  his 
dreams,  and  frightened  him  until  his  usual  florid  hue  was  almost 
purple.  As  he  sped  on  in  the  train  he  leaned  forward  and  grasped  the 
ofBcer's  arm. 

"  Heiliger  Herr,"  he  stuttered,  "  am  I  in  danger  P' 

A  shrug,  but  no  words,  answered  him. 
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When  he  stood  before  the  King  his  limbs  were  weakening  under  him, 
and  in  his  extremely  commonplace  fatness  there  was  no  hint  of  the 
beauty  possessed  by  his  daughter.  That  did  not  concern  his  royal  mas- 
ter, who,  besides^  Imew  well  enough  what  blossoms  sometimes  flourish  on 
a  gnarled  stock. 

"  Herr  Schmitt,**  he  said  abruptly,  "  I  hear  you  are  ambitious.  You 
would  acquire  a  title  P' 

Johann  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Gracious  Majesty,''  he  faltered,  **  I  meant  no  harm.'' 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  the  King.  ^^  I  am  going  to  create  you  Baron 
Lebenwohl.  To  be  sure,  your  estates  will  be  of  the  barest,  but  you  are 
rich  enough  to  improve  on  them.  You  will  be  of  particular  importance, 
as  you  shall  be  the  first  of  the  name.    Get  up." 

Johann  staggered  up,  dazed  with  his  good  fortune.  Then  he 
straightened  himself  and  let  the  news  flow  through  his  veins  like  wine. 
The  shiver  went  out  of  his  muscles,  a  suppressed  arrogance  flushed  his 
red  face. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  you  overwhelm  me  with  your  beneficence  I  And 
if  the  treasury  wishes  a  loan — ^without  interest " 

*'  No  loan/'  said  the  King  abruptly.  ^  I  shall  bestow  this  title  on 
you  80  that  your  daughter  may  be  worthy  to  marry  Herr  Hollingsworth, 
of  Texas,  who  recently  asked  her  hand.  See  that  the  nuptials  are  con- 
sommated  at  once." 

'*  Gracious  Majesty,^^  he  groaned,  ^^  what  avails  it  to  be  a  Baron  if  1 
must  have  a  vrdgar  plebeian  son-in-law?  Unless,"  he  added  hopefully, 
"  your  condescension  will  ennoble  him  too !" 

The  King  looked  down  on  him,  then  glanced  aside  at  the  hawkf  aced 
Duke,  who  stood  near  with  biting  scorn  in  his  face  for  this  new  member 
of  the  aristocracy.  Neither  in  his  new  creation  nor  in  the  self-satisfied 
oonrtier  of  years  standing  did  the  King  find  a  hint  of  what  he  sought. 
Then  with  inward  vision  he  saw  again  the  hard,  white  sands,  and  pacing 
them  the  upright,  clean-cut  Texan,  with  his  frank,  mellow  voice  and 
unselfish,  fearless  eyes. 

"  No,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I  cannot — ennoble  him." 

The  peer-to-be  withdrew,  musing  on  his  good  and  ill  luck. 

The  King  sat  silently  by  the  table,  playing  with  a  crumpled  piece  of 
paper  on  which  ran  a  bold  signature.  Half  bitter,  half  sad,  were  the 
lines  around  his  mouth.  Perhaps  he  wrestled  with  views  of  life  which 
had  never  troubled  him  before. 

"  Sire,"  the  Duke  ventured  smoothly,  **  the  secret  Ambassador  from 
the  Emperor,  bearing  messages  of  undying  friendship  for  your  Majesty, 
waits  without." 

The  lines  on  the  King's  mouth  trembled  into  a  sardonic  smile.  He 
crushed  the  paper  into  his  bosom  and  said  wearily, — 

^  Let  him  come  in." 


THE  OFFENDING  EYE 

By  Ella  Middleton  Tybout 

Author  of ''Ananias  of  Poketown,''  ''An  Umviiling  Deltlah,''  "The  Ass  thai 
Vanquished  Balaam,**  etc. 


BROTHER  NOAH  HYATT,  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the 
church,  a  member  of  the  Sessions,  a  leader  of  class-meeting, 
and  especially  gifted  in  exhortation,  had  a  certain  peculiarity 
which  was  a  matter  of  comment  in  Poketown.  This  was  his  apparent 
ability  to  fix  one  eye  sternly  upon  an  objective  point  while  the  other 
rolled  independently  about,  seeking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  The 
stationary  orb  was  light  blue,  while  its  roving  compam'on  was  brown. 

Brother  Jacob  Sutton  was  pondering  upon  this  eccentricity  of 
nature  as  the  two  men  walked  home  from  class-meeting  one  Friday 
night,  and  at  last  summoned  courage  to  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 

"  Hit  jes'  entah  meh  mine,  Brothah  Hyatt,''  he  remarked  casually, 
*'  tub  wondah  huccum  yo'  haid  tub  suppoht  a  blue  eye  on  de  lef  an'  a 
brown  eye  on  de  right.  Hit  done  make  yo'  'peah  pow'ful  extinguished, 
tub  be  sho'.    Does  yo'  know  huccum  de  Lawd  tub  f  avah  yo'  dat-a-way  ?" 

The  brown  eye  of  Brother  Hyatt  flashed  angrily,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  pleasant  smile  of  the  blue  member  of  the  firm. 

"  Reckon  He  done  hit  fuh  de  same  reason  He  tuck  an'  f avah  yo'  wid 
one  straight  laig  an'  one  bow  laig,"  he  returned  indifferently,  and 
Brother  Sutton  felt  impelled  to  change  the  subject. 

'*  De  case  o'  James  PoUahd  am  gwine  tub  be  laid  bef  o'  de  chn'ch 
nex'  class  night,"  he  remarked  hastily;  ^^yo'  'membahs  dat  h^  done 
tuck  a  paiah  o'  pants  f 'om  de  Jew  sto'  on  Main  Street,  an'  dey  come  an' 
'rested  him  'case  dey  seen  him  gwine  tub  chu'ch  in  'em." 

^'  Dem  plaid  pants  done  lay  him  low  fo'  sho',"  said  Brother  Hyatt 
reflectively. 

"  'Peahs  like,  bein'  ez  he  done  wuck  out  he  time  in  jail,  de  sin  am 
spashiated  'nuff,"  hinted  Brother  Sutton,  who  was  inclined  to  be  lenient. 

^^Ef  plaid  pants  am  de  imdoin'  o'  James  PoUahd,"  said  Brother 
Hyatt  unctuously,  ^'  den  he  got  tub  stick  tub  plain  goods.  Sich  am  de 
konsekinses  o'  vanity." 

"  Po'  James !  'Peahs  like  I  kin  see  him  now,  standin'  up  in  dem 
pants  an'  givin'  in  he  sperience  fuh  de  old  yeah  when  dey  tuck  an' 
'rested  him,"  said  Brother  Sutton,  indulging  in  momentary  retro- 
spection. 
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"  De  chu'ch/'  said  Brother  Hyatt  severely  as  he  paused  at  his  own 
gate,  ^^am  obligated  tnh  sterminate  sich  acks.  Dem  whut  'dtilges  in 
CU68  wo'ds  had  ought  tnh  slit  dey  tongues ;  dem  whut  takes  de  goods 
o'  othahs  had  ought  tnh  chop  dey  han's  offen  dey  body/* 

''Sofly,  Brothah,  sofly/'  ejaculated  Mr.  Sutton. 

"  Dem  am  de  wo'ds  o*  de  Book,"  aflBrmed  Brother  Hyatt,  focussing 
his  wandering  eye  upon  the  hands  of  his  companion,  which  involun- 
tarily sought  the  privacy  of  his  pockets.  "  Kin  yo'  ahgify  ^g'inst  dat, 
Brothah  Sutton?" 

Brother  Sutton  could  not.  He  therefore  took  his  leave,  and  Mr. 
Hyatt  entered  his  house  and  closed  the  door.  Within  those  four  walls 
he  was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  and  he  intended  to  remain  so. 

'^  Dem  ez  has  'scaped  de  clutches  of  a  female  woman,  by  de  grace  o' 
Gawd,^  he  was  wont  to  assert,  "  had  bettah  keep  deyse'f s  tuh  deyse'f s, 
'caze  dey  ain'  no  knowin'  whut  gwine  tuh  happen  el  yo'  gits  tuh  passin* 
de  time  o'  day  too  frequent." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  closing  the  door  he  removed  his  left 
eye  and  placed  it  carefully  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  over  the  edge  of 
which  it  smiled  bravely  on,  a  small  blue  island  on  a  sea  of  white.  The 
existence  of  this  glass  eye  was  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  Brother 
Hyatt,  and  he  guarded  the  secret  jealously.  When  bargaining  for  its 
purchase  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  perhaps  brown  would  be  a 
better  choice  than  blue,  owing  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  having  such 
appendages  to  match  when  possible,  but  he  had  repudiated  the  sugges- 
tion with  scorn. 

*'  Whut  yo'  reckon  I  wants  tuh  git  a  brown  eye  f o*  ?**  he  demanded 
argnmentatively.  "Ain*  I  jes'  done  wo*  one  clean  out?  Fs  gwine 
tnh  git  a  blue  eye,  dafs  whut  I*s  gwine  tuh  do." 

And  blue  it  was. 

Going  to  his  back  door,  Brother  Hyatt  opened  it  and  surveyed  the 
landscape.  The  quiet  of  an  August  night  reigned  supreme,  and  over- 
head tiie  moon  shone  with  enticing  brilliancy.  Beyond  two  adjoining 
fields  an  irr^ular  dark  outline  was  plainly  visible.  It  was  Hbe  water- 
melon patch  of  a  neighboring  truck  farm. 

Brother  Jacob  Sutton,  after  leaving  his  companion,  paused  at  his 
own  residence  to  procure  an  empty  grain-sack.  When  one  hunts  one 
naturally  carries  a  gamebag.  Brottier  Sutton  was  bent  on  a  still-hunt, 
and  wished  to  be  properly  equipped. 

^De  speckled  pullet  ovah  tuh  de  fahm  mus'  be  ^ut  at  de  fryin^ 
aige  now,"  he  reflected  as  he  climbed  the  fence. 

And  the  speckled  pullet,  with  several  companions,  soon  fluttered 
nneasily  in  the  seclusion  of  the  grain-bag. 
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^'Monght  ez  well  come  home  thu  de  watahmillion  patch/'  he 
reflected^  his  errand  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  dew  lay  thick  upon  the  vines,  glistening  brightly  in  the  light 
of  the  moon,  and  scattered  closely  abont  the  field  were  the  melons 
themselves,  large  and  luscious,  and  most  tempting  to  the  palate. 

"  Ovah  in  de  cohnah  by  de  crick,*'  ruminated  Mr.  Sutton,  **  de  sun 
shine  wahmes'  an'  de  fruit  tas'e  sweetes'." 

Accordingly  he  repaired  to  the  comer  by  the  creek,  bent  upon  re- 
freshment of  the  inner  man,  but  someone  was  before  him.  Brother 
Sutton  hesitated  an  instant,  then  approached  boldly. 

*' James  Pollahd,"  he  exclaimed  sternly,  "whut  yo'  doin'  hyah?'' 

James  Pollard,  he  of  the  plaid  trousers,  turned  apprehensively 
around,  then  gave  vent  to  a  relieved  chuckle. 

^^Glah  tub  goodness,''  he  remarked,  ^'I  done  thunk  hit  whuh  ole 
man  Noahy  Hyatt." 

"  James,"  said  Brother  Sutton  solemnly,  "  yo'  done  lef  de  jail  yis- 
tidday;  is  yo'  gwine  tuh  'zume  evil  ackshuns  'mej'ate?" 

The  unhappy  James  entered  into  a  rambling  explanation  of  his 
reasons  for  the  nocturnal  expedition,  but  the  attention  of  his  com- 
panion wandered  perceptibly  as  his  eyes  became  fixed  upon  the  partly 
consumed  fruit  at  his  feet. 

"James,"  he  interrupted  suddenly,  " am  she  ripeP' 

Over  the  brow  of  the  hill  now  appeared  a  third  figure,  walking 
slowly  and  stooping  now  and  then  to  tap  a  melon  inquiringly  with 
thumb  and  finger. 

"  Pow'ful  quare,"  he  muttered;  "  I  done  make  meh  mahk  on  de  top 
so's  dey  wouldn'  be  no  trubble  'bout  it.  I  done  mahked  it  wid  a  cross 
an'  'lowed  I'd  come  tuh-night  an'  git  it." 

Brother  Hyatt  paused  in  his  search  and  listened  intently.  He  heard 
a  murmur  of  voices,  which  gradually  grew  more  distinct.  Hastily  his 
hand  sought  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  fumbled  there  unavailingly :  his 
eye  was  gone. 

A  famous  general  has  said  that  the  best  mode  of  defence  is  by 
attack,  and  it  is  apparently  true  that  great  minds  run  in  the  same 
channels,  for  Brother  Noah  Hyatt  promptly  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemy,  with  one  hand  held  over  the  empty  eyesocket  and  the  other 
raised  in  stem  denunciation. 

"  Brothah  Sutton,"  he  exclaimed,  "  whut  yo'  aftah,  Brothah  Sut- 
ton?   Whuh  yo'  'ligion,  Brothah  Sutton,  whuh  yo'  ligion?" 

Mr.  Sutton  pointed  towards  his  companion,  guiltily  trembling  at 
his  side,  clad  in  the  identical  plaid  trousers  which  had  occasioned  his 
downfall,  purchased  and  presented  by  a  sympathizing  friend  upon  his 
release  from  prison. 

*'  I  come  hyah,  Brothah  Hyatk,"  he  responded  loftily,  "  tuh  snatch 
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de  brand  f  om  de  bumin'.  I  done  come  tah  wrasle  wid  dis  Son  o' 
Sin  an'  Wickedness,  an'  tub  keep  he  feet  f  om  strayin'  whuh  dey  done 
strayed  befo*.'* 

^^Hope  tnh  die,"  stammered  the  wretched  James,  visions  of  the 
oonnty  jail  rising  vividly  before  his  mind's  eye, — ^''hope  tnh  die, 
Brothah  Hyatt^  I  ain'  done  nawthin'.    He  tnck  an'  eat  ez  much  ez  me." 

"James,"  said  Brother  Sutton  in  tones  of  patient  reproach,  "I 
zorts  yo'  not  tnh  add  lyin'  tuh  yo'  crap  o'  sins.  Yo's  got  'nnil  tnh 
spashiate  an'  tuh  sterminate  'thont  dat,  James." 

"Ax  him  whnt  he  got  in  he  baig,"  muttered  James,  his  knees 
knocking  together  as  he  encountered  the  brown  eye  of  Brother  Hyatt 
fixed  npon  him, — "  ax  him  whnt  he  got  in  he  baig." 

Brother  Sutton  shifted  the  bag  to  the  other  shoulder,  and  its  occu- 
pants stirred  uneasily  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  got  mus'rats  in  meh  baig,"  returned  Mr.  Sutton  promptly.  "  I 
done  been  down  tuh  de  crick  aftah  mus'rats." 

Mr.  Hyatt  passed  to  the  rear  and  squeezed  the  bag  between  his 
hands;  a  muffled  squawk  resulted  from  the  pressure. 

"'Peahs  like  de  lanwidge  o'  mus'rats  done  been  changed  sence 
yistidday,"  he  remarked  dryly  as  he  replaced  his  hand  before  his  eye 
and  resumed  his  former  location. 

"Whnt  yo'  doin'  hyah  yo'se'f,  Brothah  Hyatt?"  inquired  Mr.  Sut- 
ton,  rallying  sufficiently  to  return  the  attack.  "  Kin  yo'  splain  yo'  own 
ackshunsP' 

Brother  Hyatt  saw  his  way  of  escape  and  took  immediate  advantage 
of  it 

"  Brothah  Sutton,"  he  replied,  "  I  done  come  hyah  'caze  ole  Satan 
he  beckon  me;  dafs  huccum  me  tuh  be  hyah.  He  done  drug  me 
ovah  de  fence  an'  tuck  an'  p'inted  out  de  ripes'  million  in  de  patch.  I 
sets  meh  eye  on  hit,  Brothah  Sutton,  I  sets  meh  eye  on  hit,  an'  I  wants 
hit,  y-A-a-s,  I  wants  hit  pow'ful  bad.  I  couldn'  git  meh  eye  f  om  often 
hit  nohow;  de  'zire  growed  an'  swelled  in  meh  buzzom  twell  I  feel  fit 
tuh  bus'.  Whut  yo'  think  I  done,  Brothah  Sutton,  whut  yo'  think  I 
done?" 

^^  Beckon  yo'  tuck  an'  cut  de  million,"  said  Brother  Sutton,  speaking 
as  from  experience. 

**  No,  sah,"  returned  Brother  Hyatt  piously,  "  I  didn'  do  dat  nohow. 
I  'membahs  de  wo'ds  o'  de  Book, '  if  yo'  eye  often'  yo',  pluck  hit  out  an' 
cas'  hit  fom  yo','  an'  dafs  whut  I  done,  Brothah  Sutton,  dafs  whut  I 
done." 

He  dramatically  removed  his  hand  at  the  concluding  word,  and  the 
eyelid  collapsed  into  the  cavernous  socket  presented  for  inspection. 
The  two  men  gasped  with  astonishment,  and  Brother  Hyatt  resimied : 

^She  come  out  pow'ful  hahd,"  he  said  pathetically;   ^Mem  roots 
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wuh  sholy  in  good  an'  tight,  bnt  I  kep'  a-pnllin^ — ^y-a-a-B,  I  kep' 
a-pnllin',  'caze  I  ain'  gwine  tuh  suppoht  no  onruly  membahB  tub  my 
body.  No,  saht  I's  gwine  tuh  cas'  'em  fom  me.  An'  aftah  I  done 
fling  dat  sinful  blue  eye  intuh  de  crick  de  Lawd  come  down  in  a 
ch'iot  o'  fiah  an'  stanched  de  bleedin'  an'  tuck  away  de  huht.  He 
eez  tuh  me,  sez  He,  *  Well  done,  Noahy  Hyatt !'  sez  He." 

"I  nevah  hyah  no  sperience  de  ekil  o'  dat,"  said  Mr.  Sutton  in 
awestruck  tones. 

"Docs  yo'  stiU  hone  fuh  de  million,  Brothah  Hyatt?"  inquired 
James  Pollard  curiously. 

**  James,"  said  Brotiier  Hyatt  severely,  "  I  teUs  yo'  mighty  solemn 
dat  ef  yo'  reaches  out  yo'  han'  tuh  tech  dem  millions  (whut  don'  blong 
tuh  yo'),  yo's  gwine  tuh  see  a'  Eye  lookin'  at  yo'.  Dat  Eye  am 
wotchin'  yo'  cyahful,  an'  yo'  kaint  hide  f om  hit  nohow.  Has  yo' 
disremembah  'bout  de  All-Pervadin'  Eye,  Brothah  Sutton?  Huccum 
you  do  dat?  Huccum  yo',  Brothah  Sutton?  Hit  done  been  spyin' 
aftah  yo'  dis  night.  De  Session  am  gwine  tuh  hyah  'bout  dem  mus'rats, 
sho's  yo'  bawn.  Dey's  somebody  sides  James  PoUahd  fo'  de  chu'ch  tuh 
deal  wid,  Brothah  Sutton." 

With  which  concluding  remark  Mr.  Hyatt  turned  and  walked 
majestically  away,  complete  master  of  the  situation. 

"  James,"  said  Mr.  Sutton  reproachfully  when  they  were  alone,  "  yo' 
didn'  have  no  call  tuh  'trac'  'tention  tuh  de  baig,  nohow." 

"  Has  yo'  got  mus'rats  in  dat  baig,  sho'  'nuff  ?"  asked  James,  who 
was  an  inquiring  youth. 

"I  leaves  yo'  hyah,  James,  tuh  yo'  own  'fleckshuns;  aftah  whut 
yo'  done  'pinionated  'bout  dis  baig,  I  reckon  I  don'  wan'  yo'  s'ciety  home 
nohow." 

So  saying,  Brother  Sutton  walked  sorrowfully  off.  His  heart  was 
heavy  within  him,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  contretemps,  and  his  soul 
was  awed  with  the  Spartan  resistance  of  Brother  Hyatt  to  the  prompt- 
ing of  the  devil.  Gradually,  however,  he  succumbed  to  the  witchery  of 
his  surroundings  and  forgot  everything  but  the  fact  that  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  alive  and  to  wander  at  will  in  a  watermelon  patch  alone  in  the 
moonlight. 

"  Beckon  I  mought  ez  well  tote  one  home  tuh  'Cindy,"  he  reflected, 
and  looked  about  him  preparatory  to  a  careful  selection.  The  dew 
shone  white  and  sparkling  upon  the  dark-green  rind  of  his  choice;  it 
was  necessary  to  push  aside  some  leaves  to  find  the  stem,  and  Brother 
Sutton  did  so.  With  a  loud  yell  of  terror  he  jumped  up  and  started 
to  nm,  but  caught  his  foot  in  the  vine  and  fell  heavily  forward. 

"  De  Eye !"  he  gasped,  *'  de  Eye  I" 

And,  indeed,  beneath  the  sheltering  leaves  a  stem  blue  eye  lay  upon 
the  ground  and  gazed  up  at  him  in  silent  accusation. 
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The  countenance  of  Mr.  Sutton  was  covered  with  an  ashen  bloom 
of  fright^  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  upon  his  brow  as  he 
stared  fixedly  at  it^  quite  motionless  from  its  irresistible  magnetism. 
He  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  follow  the  example  of  Brother  Hyatt, 
yet  shrank  weakly  from  the  pruning  process. 

^  Lawd,^'  he  gasped,  moistening  his  trembling  lips,  ^^  I  knows  whut 
yo'  spec's  me  tuh  take  an'  do.  Meh  eyes  done  res'  'pon  de  million,  but, 
0  Lawd,  'tain't  one  eye  no  mo'  den  t'othah.  How  I  gwine  tuh  git 
long  ef  dey's  bofe  cas'  out?  I  done  seen  hit  lookin'  up  at  me;  I 
done  seen  dat  Wotchf ul  Eye,  Lawd,  dat  yo'  keeps  tuh  sick  on  wicked 
pussons.    Y-a-a-e,  oh,  y-a-a-s.    I  done  seen  it  plain." 

Here  his  breath  failed  for  an  instant,  and  the  chickens  in  the  bag 
upon  his  back  stirred  slightly. 

"  I's  gwine  tuh  give  dem  chickins  back,  good  Lawd,"  continued  the 
uncertain  voice ;  "  I  don'  'peah  tuh  cyah  'bout  'em  nohow." 

He  sat  cautiously  upright  and  fumbled  at  the  neck  of  the  bag, 
finally  shaking  his  prisoners  out  one  by  one. 

"  Git  home,"  he  cried,  heading  oil  first  one  and  then  another,  as  they 
rushed  madly  about  after  the  manner  of  all  chickens ;  ^^  shoo  1  git  outen 
meh  sight.    Shoo  I" 

The  speckled  pullet,  spreading  her  wings  until  they  touched  the 
ground,  started  for  home  on  the  double-quick,  followed  by  her  com- 
panions, all  squawking  loudly.  And  Brother  Sutton,  with  a  hasty  but 
apprehensive  glance  behind  him,  did  likewise. 

Now  James  Pollard,  when  left  alone  beside  the  creek,  pondered 
thoughtfully  upon  the  events  of  the  evening  without  arriving  at  any 
definite  conclusion;  he  was  sadly  puzzled. 

"  Ole  man  Noahy  Hyatt  nevah  done  pull  out  dat  eye  hisse'f  nohow," 
he  said  aloud.    "  Yit,  huccum  dat  hole  in  he  haid?" 

James  scratched  his  own  head  thoughtfully  as  he  finally  started 
homeward.  Heading  wildly,  down  the  hill,  and  scuttling  as  though  for 
their  lives,  came  the  speckled  pullet  and  company. 

*'  De  mus'rats  makin'  f uh  dey  roos',"  remarked  James  as  he  stood 
aside  to  let  them  pass,  and  then  continued  on  his  way,  wondering 
greatly. 

Observing  what  seemed  to  be  an  especially  fine  melon,  he  paused 
and  bent  over  to  examine  it.  What  was  that  looking  up  at  him  from 
among  the  dark  leaves?  James's  heart  was  in  his  mouth  for  a  minute; 
then,  gathering  his  courage  together,  he  made  the  effort  of  his  life,  and 
putting  forth  a  cautious  finger  touched  the  object,  with  fear  and 
trembling  at  first,  and  then  with  curiosity  and  contempt. 

James  Pollard  laughed  long  and  loud  as  he  disrespectfully  thrust 
the  accusing  eye  in  the  pocket  of  the  plaid  trousers,  then  quietly  cut  the 
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stem  of  the  melon^  placed  it  upon  his  shoulder^  and  proceeded  on  his 
way  rejoicing  until  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Brother  Noah  Hyatt^ 
who  sat  in  the  shadow  of  an  oak-tree  refreshing  himself  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  field  after  the  ezhansting  events  of  the  night  He  deeply 
regretted  the  loss  of  his  eye,  but  felt  that  its  absence  would  give  him 
added  prestige  in  class-meetings^  therefore  he  bore  it  with  fortitude. 

'^  Fs  gwine  tuh  make  ^em  dance  Juba  nex'  dass-nighV'  he  reflected 
as  he  cut  a  large  piece  directly  out  the  heart  of  the  melon;  ^jes* 
let  me  git  aftah  'em  bef o'  de  Session.^' 

^'I  done  pick  up  whut  yo'  drap  a  ways  back/'  said  the  ?oioe  of 
James  Pollard  from  behind  the  tree  as  he  produced  the  glass  eye. 
The  lower  jaw  of  Mr.  Hyatt  dropped  with  astonishment  and  he  was 
speechless;  James^  however^  was  quite  at  his  ease. 

'^  I  don'  like  dem  stripy  ones  nohow/'  he  remarked^  turning  over  a 
bit  of  the  rind  with  his  foot^  '^dis  yeah's  de  kine  fuh  me/'  and  he 
deposited  his  burden  upon  the  ground.  Brother  Hyatt  pointed  at  the 
blue  eye,  which  seemed  to  possess  a  far-away,  unfamiliar  look. 

"Huccum/'  he  gasped,  "huccum ^" 

*'  Brothah  Hyatt,"  said  James,  "  I  knows  all  'bout  yo',  an'  I's  pow*- 
f  ul  glad  I  does.  I  ain'  gwine  to  expose  yo'  humbuggery,  'case  I  wants 
tuh  git  back  intuh  de  bes'  s'ciety  of  Poketown.  Ef  yo'  he'ps  me,  I 
he'ps  yo'." 

James  paused  and  looked  searchingly  at  his  companion. 

'^  Ef  de  chu'ch  take  an'  hoi'  out  huh  ahms  tuh  me,  Brothah  Hyatt, 
an'  f uhgit  de  plaid  pants  an'  de  jail ;  ef  de  best  s'ciety  in  Poketown  am 
zorted  tuh  open  de  do'  tuh  me,  I  reckon  de  Lawd  mought  wuck  a 
merryde  an'  a'  eye  mought  up  an'  spring  out  same  ez  Jonah's  gourd 
tuck  an'  growed  in  a  night.  'Peahs  like  tuh  me/'  added  James  en- 
ticingly, "  I  kin  see  hit  sproutin'  now." 

"  James,"  said  Brother  Hyatt,  rising,  "  come  home  wid  me  an'  go 
intuh  meh  back  do'.    De  Lawd  done  f  avah  yo'  wid  secon'  sight,  James." 

There  was  a  full  attendance  the  next  class-night,  rumors  of  an 
unusual  and  interesting  nature  having  excited  the  curiosity  of  Poke- 
town  to  its  highest  point. 

Brother  Hyatt  rose  to  address  the  meeting,  and  a  stifled  exclama- 
tion rose  from  Brother  Jacob  Sutton,  who  half  rose  to  his  feet,  then 
sat  down  again. 

"Brothah  Sutton,"  said  Brother  Hyatt  impressively,  "I  calls  on 
yo'  fo'  yo'  sperience  las'  Friday  night,  jes'  aftah  I  done  pull  out  meh 
lef  eye  an'  cas'  hit  f  om  me  'caze  hit  res'  too  long  on  de  goods  o' 
othahs, — ^las'  Friday  night,  Brothah  Sutton,  when  yo'  done  went  aftah 
mus'rats.    Tell  de  chu'ch  I's  speechifyin'  de  truf  'bout  dat  eye." 

And  Brother  Sutton,  in  faltering  accents,  testified  that  he  had 
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met  and  conyersed  with  Brother  Hyatt  when  the  eye  was  lacking.  A 
thrill  ran  through  the  congregation  as  the  story  progressed  with  graphic 
details. 

^^  James  PoUahd/'  said  Brother  Hyatt^  as  Brother  Sntton  re- 
sumed his  seaty  ''  yo'  done  seen  dat  eye  restored  tuh  meh  haid.  Speak 
up  now  an'  give  in  yo*  sperience.'' 

""  Me  an'  Brothah  Hyatt/'  said  Mr.  Pollard, ''  wuh  settin'  on  he  do'- 
step  an'  he  wnh  p'intin'  out  de  way  toh  heav'n  toh  a  po'  sinnah  like  me, 
when  dey  come  a  light,  same  ez  de  light  when  de  menle  stables  on  de 
towpath  tuck  fiah." 

^Y-a-asl  dey  come  a  light.  Praise  Gawd!"  interpolated  Brother 
Hyatt 

'^  An'  I  done  hyah  a  Voice  onten  de  middle  o'  de  light/'  resumed 
James ;  **  hit  say,  ^  Brothah  Hyatt^  de  Lawd  am  pleased  wid  yo'.  Hyah 
am  yo'  eye  back  ag'in,  good  ez  new.' " 

^  An'  den  I  done  feel  a  ticklin'  way  back  in  de  roots,"  said  Brother 
Hyatt,  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  ^'an'  somethin'  come 
a-bulgin'  an'  a-scrouchin'  outen  meh  haid — glory  1  glory  I  hallelujah  1 
— outen  meh  haid  intuh  de  hole.    Glory." 

''De  light  done  fade,"  said  James  solemnly,  ''an'  I  up  an'  sez 
tnh  Brothah  Hyatt,  I  sez, '  Yo'  got  yo'  same  ole  eye  back  ag'in/  I  sez." 

"  But  'twa'n't  de  same  ole  eye,"  interrupted  Brother  Hyatt,  "  'case  I 
done  see  diffunt  wid  hit.  Dis  hyah  eye  done  been  in  glory,  an'  de  way 
hit  see  now  am  de  right  way  fo'  sho'.  Hit  done  tell  me  plain  whut 
am  de  duty  o'  de  chu'ch  to'ds  hits  wanderin'  lambs.  I  axes  yo',  meh 
brothahs  an'  meh  sistahs,  tuh  welcome  back  James  PoUahd  tuh  yo' 
midst;  I  zorts  yo'  tuh  open  yo'  do's  wide  tuh  him." 

Brother  Hyatt  reached  for  the  hand  of  James  Pollard  and  led  him 
forward  before  the  pulpit 

''Brothah  Sutton,"  he  said,  fixing  that  trembling  gentleman  with 
hit  brown  eyes,  "  I  knows  dat  you's  gwine  tuh  be  'mongst  de  fust  tuh 
welcome  Brothah  Pollahd  back  tuh  de  ahms  o'  de  chu'ch." 

But  Brother  Sutton  shook  his  head  solemnly  and  rose,  as  though 
to  protest 

"Brothah  Sutton,"  admonished  Brother  Hyatt,  "'tain't  no  time 
tuh  speechify  Iraut  mus'rats;  I  sho'ly  would  hate  tuh  be  obligated  tuh 
tell  all  I  knows  'bout  'em  dis  night.  Step  up,  Brothah  Sutton,  an' 
welcome  de  lamb  back  tuh  de  fole;  step  up  lively  now,  an'  set  de  zample 
tuh  de  res'  o'  de  Session." 

And  Brother  Sutton  stepped. 
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THE  VAGABOND  ROAD 

BY  DORA  READ  GOODALE 

FROM  one  town  to  another 
The  staid,  brown  highway  runs, 
Laid  out  by  the  good  fathers. 
Trodden  by  us  and  our  sons : 
This  way  passes  the  schoolboy, 
The  countryman  with  his  load, 
The  bridegroom  and  bride, — 
A  busy  procession 
Of  young  hearts  and  old, — 
And  none  turns  aside 
Or  pines  for  the  Vagabond  Road. 

Oh,  the  Vagabond  Road,  have  you  seen  it? 

How  describe  it  in  words  ? 
.  Green,  capricious,  enchanting, 

Haimted  by  sweet-singing  birds. 
Still  pursuing  its  pleasure 
By  rock,  pasture,  and  fall. 
Escaping,  ascending, 
Deploying — and,  where 
I  know  not,  but  surely 
Deliciously  ending 
(So  be  it!)  in  nothing  at  all. 

Dusty  and  safe  is  the  highway. 

Thrice  respectable  too; 
Here  are  clustered  men's  dwellings. 

Church  and  market  in  view. 
I,  too,  travel  the  turnpike 
And  there  fix  my  abode — 
Yet  sometimes,  perchance, 
I  halt  for  a  moment. 
When  no  one  is  by. 
And  throw  a  long  glance 
Par,  far  down  the  Vagabond  Road. 


ANOTHER  MAN'S   EXCUSES 

By  E.  Spence  de  Pue 


"  The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore." 

— Btbon:  "Don  Juan." 

WHEN  the  air  is  so  absolutely  still  that  a  feather  will  drop 
straight  to  the  floor^  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  so 
great  that  you  can  almost  feel  the  weight  of  it  upon  your 
shoulders^  and  the  loose  electricity  gets  upon  your  nerves  and  makes 
them  jangle^  then  old  residents  of  San  Francisco  say  that  it  is  earth- 
quake weather.  It  was  the  tail-end  of  just  such  a  day  that  Charlie 
Winton  walked  into  Doctor  Lambert's  ofiBce  and  told  his  story. 

It  wasn't  a  pretty  tale  he  had  to  tell^  and  yet,  taken  as  a  whole, 
there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  about  it.  It  was  simply  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  allowed  his  affections  to  wander  in  directions  not  per- 
mitted of  a  husband  and  the  respectable  head  of  a  family.  And  his 
vife  had  found  him  out. 

Doctor  Lambert  listened  impatiently  and  was  unreasonably  angry, 
considering  the  fact  that  it  was  none  of  his  affair.  But  as  there  was 
no  escape  he  was  compelled  to  wait  till  the  story  was  finished.  Winton 
concluded  as  follows : 

*'  You  see,  those  infernal  letters  in  my  pocket  gave  the  whole  thing 
away.  She  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  reply,  spumed  me,  said  some- 
thing stagey  about  a  broken  heart,  and  vanished.  I  might  have  straight- 
ened things  out  had  she  given  me  ji  chance.'' 

"Yes?"  asked  Doctor  Lambert  wearily.  "I  am  very  sorry — for 
her." 

The  palpably  discouraging  tone  rather  took  Winton  aback  for  a 
moment,  but,  not  being  an  exquisitely  sensitive  mortal,  he  conmienced 
again: 

"  You  can  help  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  Doctor,  if  you  will." 

^'  I  can't  see  that  there  is  any  difficulty,  Mr.  Winton,"  Doctor  Lam- 
bert replied  very  placidly,  and  with  a  narrowing  of  the  eyelids. 

"But  don't  you  see  that  she  will  leave  me?"  he  replied,  gulping 
a  Uttle  from  excessive  self-pity. 

"What  of  it?  According  to  your  own  statement  of  the  case,  you 
have  been  having  a  good  time,  you  have  been  happy.    Why  should  you 
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worry  at  the  thought  of  her  going  away?  In  forming  your  plans  you 
have  never  considered  her,  unless  it  were  to  what  extent  it  would  be 
necessary  to  practise  deception.  Why^  my  dear  sir,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you  to  be  rid  of  her.  Then  there  will  be  no  one 
to  disarrange  your  plans.  It  will  abolish  the  necessity  for  subterfuge 
and  save  you  any  amount  of  worry.  It  leaves  you  an  absolutely  clear 
coast*' 

"Hang  it,  Lambert,  don't  be  nasty  about  the  matter!  I  always 
thought  that  you  were  one  of  my  best  friends.  There  are  the  proprieties 
to  be  observed^  you  know.  And  then,  if  she  should  go  away,  there  would 
be  talk.  And,  after  all,  a  man's  home  is  his  home,"  he  concluded 
weakly. 

For  that  speech  he  gained  Doctor  Lambert's  lasting  contempt. 
Even  the  bad  half  hour  he  had  promised  to  give  the  man  faded  from 
his  mind;  he  doubted  whether  he  had  a  weapon  that  would  reach  a 
tender  spot.  However,  assuming  his  most  winning  expression  he 
replied : 

"  Yes,  old  man,  it  will  be  rather  hard  on  you,  I  am  sure.  A  few 
nice  women  will  probably  cut  you  dead.  There  may  even  be  a  few 
lines  in  the  papers,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  make  a  big  sensation 
by  any  means.  But  don't  take  the  worst  view  of  it.  You  can  go  away 
for  awhile,  and  eventually  it  will  all  blow  over." 

"Don't I  Not  the  papers— don't  say  that!"  Winton  broke  in 
hoarsely,  and  began  to  walk  rapidly  back  and  forth.  "  Then  you  refuse 
to  help  me  ?    Is  that  what  I  am  to  understand  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  I  can  do.  You  see,  it  doesn't  happen 
to  be  a  case  falling  within  the  lines  of  my  professional  duty.  I  could 
hardly  go  to  Mrs.  Winton  and  ask  her  to  make  me  the  recipient  of  her 
confidences  concerning  her  husband's  misbehavior,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  she  will  come  to  me  for  advice." 

^'  But  she  has  such  great  confidence  in  you,  and ^" 

"  And  you  would  like  to  have  me  trade  upon  that  for  your  benefit  ?" 
asked  Doctor  Lambert  witheringly. 

Evidently  there  was  a  weak  spot  in  the  armor,  for  Winton  abruptly 
paused  in  his  walk  and  stifl!ened. 

*'  Oh,  if  that  is  the  view  you  care  to  take  of  it — ^if But  come, 

Lambert,  I  sha'n't  say  what  I  intended.  You  can  help  me  if  you 
will,  and  I  know  that  you  will.  I  am  going  to  the  club.  I  shall  stay 
there  until  you  ring  me  up  if  if  s  a  week.  Qood-by."  He  was  gone 
before  Doctor  Lambert  could  reply. 

For  half  a  minute  Doctor  Lambert  sat  quite  still  nursing  his  resent- 
ment against  the  departed  one,  then  softly  breathed, — 

"Cur!" 

But  he  could  not  dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind.    He  should 
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haTe  been  thinking  of  a  dozen  other  very  important  things.  Bnt — ^it 
may  have  been  the  weather,  he  decided  it  mnat  be  that — he  waa  yery 
much  on  edge. 

"  Poor  little  girl  !'*  he  murmured ;  and  again,  "  Poor  little  girl  T 

Although  he  had  said  to  Winton  that  he  would  be  laying  himself 
liable  to  rebuke  should  he  broach  so  delicate  a  subject  to  the  lady 
in  question,  he  knew  well  enough  that  such  was  not  the  case.  And 
had  the  man  known  his  wife  as  well  as  he  should,  he  would  haye  known 
it  too, — ^would  ha?e  known  that  the  hand  which  had  guided  the  ranting 
mouth  of  his  baby  to  its  mother's  breast  was  the  one  upon  which  she 
woidd  rdy. 

But  what  to  do,  that  was  the  question.  To  insure  her  future 
happiness  it  would  be  necessary  to  deceiye  her,  and  the  thought  was 
revolting  to  him.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  a  woman  to  make  excuses. 
Then,  even  when  he  had  conyinced  her  of  her  error,  her  heart  would 
be  very  tender  and  she  would  grieve  at  the  injustice  she  had  done 
her  husband.  He  could  imagine  how  Winton  would  patronize  her  and 
forgive  her  for  her  suspicions. 

Till  the  great,  glowing,  copper-colored  disk  of  the  sun  had  slowly 
settled  into  the  notch  between  the  Twin  Peaks  he  thought  of  it,  and 
heeded  not  the  rising  breeze  of  the  eyening,  which  blew  his  papers  all 
about  He  was  angry  that  Winton  had  come  to  him  with  the  story, 
and  glad,  after  all,  that  he  knew  it.  Suddenly  he  snapped  his  watch 
and  unconsciously  mused  aloud : 

"  Six  o'clock.  I  am  going  out  there.  The  great  point  is  that  after 
her  suspicions  have  been  allayed  she  shall  not  guess  that  I  was  aware 
of  them.  The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it  is  to  take  the  blame  upon 
myself.  Without  doubt  the  letters  are  rather  silly,  but  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  haye  not  his  name  on  them.'' 

A  hdf  hour  later  Mrs.  Winton  met  him  at  her  door.  If  he  liad  ever 
doubted  the  propriety  of  lying,  her  face  convinced  him  that  there  were 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  justifiable. 

She  was  one  of  those  diminutiye  women  with  great,  soulful  eyes, 
the  kind  of  woman  made  to  be  loyed  and  petted.  Her  fluIFy  blond  hair 
and  small,  perfect  form  were  so  suggestive  of  the  doll  that  one  would 
naturally  feel  inclined  to  see  whether  the  eyes  would  close  mechanically, 
like  any  other  well-regulated  doll,  should  you  place  it  in  the  proper 
position;  only  now  the  lids  were  red  and  swollen. 

He  must  have  shown  in  his  greeting  an  unusual  warmth,  which  he 
immediately  regretted,  for  had  he  not  frozen  a  little  she  would  haye 
been  telling  him  the  whole  story,  and  he  bad  a  dread  of  scenes,  because 
they  played  havoc  with  his  sympathies. 

^^ Has  Mr.  Winton  come  home  yet?"  be  asked  hastily. 

**  No,  he  sent  word  that  he  would  be  late,"  she  answered. 
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'*  I  am  glad  of  that,  Mrs.  Winton.    There  was  a  favor  I  wanted  to 

ask  yon,  and  I  didn't Now,  how  shall  I  get  at  it?*'    He  hesitated 

with  well-simulated  embarrassment.    "  Well,  I  didn't  exactly  want  your 
husband  to  see  them,  yon  know,  if  he  has  not  already." 

"See  what?"  she  queried,  a  little  curiously.  They  were  seated 
facing  each  other. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Mr.  Winton  is  wearing  the  same 
coat  to-day  that  he  had  on  yesterday  ?"  he  asked  irrelevantly. 

"  He  certainly  is  not.  I  am  quite  positive  of  that,"  she  said.  "  Why 
do  you  ask?" 

Doctor  Lambert  gave  utterance  to  a  moderate  sigh  of  relief  before 
answering. 

"I  will  tell  you.  I  have  two  mischievous  young  nieces  who  are 
always  writing  me  silly  notes,  asking  to  be  taken  here  and  there  and 
every  place  else.  Well," — ^he  twisted  in  his  chair,  as  though  uncertain 
how  to  state  the  case, — "we  were  all  down  at  the  club  last  night, 
Mr.  Winton  and  some  others,  playing  hand-ball,  I  think  it  was,  and,  of 
course,  we  had  our  coats  off.  I  spilled  those  letters,  and  thinking  it 
over  to-day,  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  put  them  in  Mr.  Winton's 
pocket  instead  of  my  own.  His  was  the  only  coat  that  looked  like 
mine.  Chances  are  he  will  read  them,  and  the  laugh  will  be  on  me; 
no  one  will  believe There,  even  you  are  laughing,  Mrs.  Winton." 

Yes,  she  was  laughing,  immoderately,  hysterically,  with  more  than 
half  a  cry  in  it, — such  a  laugh  as  made  Doctor  Lambert's  heart  ache, — 
but  he  affected  not  to  see  that  part  of  it  and  continued : 

"If  I  remember  aright,  there  were  no  envelopes  on  them,  and — 
would  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  see,  Mrs.  Winton  ?" 

She  had  stopped  laughing  now  and  made  one  or  two  little,  gaspy 
attempts  to  speak,  then  dabbed  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Doctor 
Lambert  held  his  breath,  anxiously  waiting  to  see  whether  she  would 
rise  to  the  occasion,  or  whether  she  would  be  weak  enough  to  tell  him 
all  the  little  things  she  had  thought.  Her  pride  won.  The  light  of 
love  and  confidence  swept  over  her  face  in  a  great  wave,  and  she  laughed 
again — a  merry,  care-free  laugh. 

"  How  imusual,"  she  said.  "  Why,  certainly,  I  will  see  this  minute. 
If  they  are  there,  you  shall  have  them,  and  Mr.  Winton  shall  be  de- 
prived the  opportunity  of  laughing  at  you  about  them,  for  I  will  never 
tell.  But,"  she  raised  her  finger  and  shook  it  at  him  archly,  "  are  you 
quite  certain  they  are  from  your  mischievous  nieces.  Doctor  Lambert?" 

You  may  imagine  the  rest  of  this  story ;  it  isn't  worth  the  telling. 
At  another  time  there  will  appear  the  narrative  of  how  Doctor  Lambert 
made  Charlie  Winton  pay  dearly  for  his  duplicity. 
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THE  BLADE  THAT  WON 

BY  BURTON   EGBERT  STEVENSON 

Author  of  ''At  Odds  ivith  the  Regent,''  etc. 


I   CHANCE  UPON  AN  ADVBNTUBB 

IT  was  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Gk>gard  that  I  saw  her  first.  You 
may,  perhaps,  recall  the  place  if  you  know  Montauban.  A^eat 
barrack  of  a  building,  time-stained  and  neglected,  blocks  the  way 
a8  one  turns  into  it  from  the  Hue  Pluvois.  Before  the  building  is  a 
high  wall,  pierced  by  a  single  gateway.  The  door  is  of  oak,  four  inches 
thick  and  heavily  barred  with  iron, — Vincennes  has  few  stronger, — 
wherefirom  it  may  be  seen  that  he  who  erected  the  building  was  a  man 
who  had  his  enemies. 

The  gate  held  my  eye  as  I  turned  the  comer,  and  just  as  I  reached 
it,  it  was  flung  open  with  a  crash,  and  a  girl  rushed  into  the  street.  She 
stopped  as  she  saw  me  standing  there,  and  my  hat  was  sweeping  the 
pavement  as  I  caught  her  eyes  on  mine. 

''You  seem  a  man  of  honor,"  she  said,  and  pressed  her  hand  against 
her  breast  as  though  to  calm  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

''  A  thousand  thanks.  Mademoiselle/^  I  answered,  and  I  saw  that 
even  the  stark  emotion  which  possessed  her  could  not  destroy  the  beauty 
of  her  face.   *'  Believe  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  prove  it.'' 

"  You  have  a  sword  ?'*  she  asked,  still  eying  me  with  attention. 

I  threw  back  my  cloak  and  touched  the  hilt. 

"  And  know  how  to  use  itf 

"  Try  me.  Mademoiselle,'^  I  said  simply. 

The  color  swept  back  into  her  face  and  her  eyes  narrowed  with 
sudden  resolution. 

"Then  follow  me.  Monsieur,"  she  said,  and  turned  back  through 
the  gateway. 
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I  was  at  her  heels  as  she  ran  across  the  little  court  and  plunged 
into  a  dark  doorway  beyond.  I  paused  an  instant  to  draw  my  sword, 
dropping  my  cloak  that  it  might  not  encumber  me,  and  then  clattered 
up  the  stair  behind  her.  It  was  dark  and  narrow  and  of  many  turn- 
ings, so  that  she,  who  knew  the  place,  had  reached  the  top  while  I 
was  stimibling  along  midway^  cursing  the  darkness.  But  she  awaited 
me,  and  as  I  reached  her  side  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  My  own 
closed  oyer  it  in  an  instant  and  found  it  soft  and  warm  and  trembling. 
Here  was  an  adventure  after  my  own  heart,  and  I  had  had  so  few 
adventures ! 

"  Cautiously,'  Monsieur !''  she  wliispered,  and  led  the  way  along  a 
narrow  hall  to  the  right.  The  darkness  was  absolute,  the  atmosphere 
hot  and  stifling.  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  had  walked  into  a  trap,  but 
that  warm  little  hand  in  mine  reassured  me.  Besides,  who  could  know 
my  errand  from  Marsan,  and,  not  knowing  it,  who  would  set  a  trap  for 
so  small  a  bird  as  I?  Then,  suddenly,  as  we  .turned  a  comer,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  angry  voices  and  saw  a  light  streaming  redly  through  an 
open  doorway.  In  a  moment  we  had  reached  it,  and  I  paused  in  aston- 
ishment as  I  saw  what  lay  within. 

There  was  a  great  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  which  threw  into  sharp 
relief  a  bed  with  disordered  hangings,  an  open  desk  with  papers  over- 
flowing from  it  to  the  floor,  a  chair  overturned,  even  the  tapestry  upon 
the  wfidls.  But  it  was  at  none  of  these  I  looked,  though  I  found  them 
all  etched  into  my  memory  afterwards.  It  was  at  a  man  bound  to  a 
chair,  at  two  others  who  were  glancing  hastily  through  the  papers  they 
were  pulling  from  the  drawers  of  the  desk,  at  a  fourth  who  was  mAlring 
an  iron  turn  white  in  the  glow  of  the  fire.  The  man  in  the  chair  was 
watching  the  door  with  agonized  eyes,  but  of  the  faces  of  the  others  I 
could  see  nothing,  for  they  were  masked. 

Even  as  I  stood  there,  palsied  by  astonishment,  the  man  at  the  fire 
drew  forth  the  iron  and  turned  with  it  sputtering  in  his  hand. 

"  Come,  M.  le  Comte,'^  he  said,  "  I  think  this  will  answer,'*  and  he 
advanced  towards  the  prisoner. 

But  the  girl  was  through  the  doorway  ere  he  had  taken  a  second 
step. 

''You  curs  I  You  cowards  f  she  screamed,  and  ran  at  him  as 
though  to  wrench  the  hissing  iron  from  his  hands.  But  her  voice  had 
loosed  the  chains  which  bound  me,  and  I  sprang  after  her,  drew  her  back 
with  one  hand,  and  while  the  man  stood  for  an  instant  agape  at  this 
interruption,  ran  him  through  the  breast.  As  he  felt  my  sword  in  his 
flesh  he  raised  his  hand  and  threw  the  iron  full  at  me,  but  I  stepped 
aside  and  avoided  it,  and  he  fell  in  a  heap  on  the  hearth.  The  others 
were  upon  me  almost  before  I  could  turn,  and  with  the  suddenness 
of  their  rush  drove  me  into  a  comer,  where,  in  trath,  I  was  very  {^d 
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to  go,  and  get  my  back  snugly  against  the  wall.  The  moment  I  felt 
their  blades  against  my  own  I  knew  I  had  swordsmen  to  deal  with.  For 
a  breath  I  held  them  off,  then  I  saw  th^n  exchange  a  glance,  and  as 
one  knocked  up  my  blade,  the  other  ran  me  through  the  shoulder.  It 
had  been  my  heart,  but  that  I  sprang  to  the  right.  In  the  instant  that 
followed  I  saw  my  chance  and  thrust  full  at  my  opponent,  who  had 
left  his  breast  uncovered,  but  my  point  rang  against  a  net  of  steel  and 
the  blade  shivered  in  my  grasp. 

"  Well  thrust,^'  he  said,  laughing  harshly.  *'  *Tis  a  pity  so  pretty 
a  swordsman  must  die  so  young.  Gome,  Gaspard,  let  us  finish,^'  and 
he  advanced  to  thrust  again.  I  had  my  poniard  out,  but  knew  it  would 
be  of  little  service. 

And  then,  as  I  steeled  myself  for  this  last  attack,  commending  my 
soul  to  the  Virgin,  I  saw  a  white  arc  of  sputtering  iron  sweep  through 
the  air  and  hiss  deep  into  the  cheek  of  the  man  in  armor.  He  fell 
back  with  a  terrible  cry,  and,  dropping  his  sword,  clapped  his  hands 
to  his  face.  The  other  stood  for  an  instant  dazed,  then,  with  an 
oath,  caught  up  his  companion  and  plunged  into  the  darkness  of  the 
hall  without  I  heard  his  footsteps  echoing  along  it  for  a  moment,  then 
all  was  still.  Only  the  girl  stood  there  with  the  bar  of  iron  still  in 
her  hand. 

''I  thank  you.  Mademoiselle,*^  I  said.  "In  another  moment  I 
had  been  beyond  assistance.*' 

She  smiled  at  Qie  tremulously  and  cast  the  iron  down  upon  the 
hearth.  Plainly,  she  was  not  used  to  scenes  of  violence,  and  had  small 
relish  for  them. 

"  Come,*'  I  continued,  "  let  us  release  the  prisoner,**  and  with  my 
poniard  I  cut  the  ropes  which  encircled  him.  He  arose  from  the  chair 
tmsteadily,  stretched  his  limbs,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  good-humored 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"In  faith.  Monsieur,**  he  said,  "you  arrived  most  opportunely. 
I  admit  I  have  no  appetite  for  white-hot  iron.  I  am  a  man  of  the  pen, 
not  of  the  sword.  Accept  my  thanks,**  and  he  bowed  with  a  certain 
dignity. 

I  bowed  in  return,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  and  then  of  a  sud- 
den I  felt  my  strength  drop  from  me,  and  sat  down  limply  on  the  chair 
from  which  I  had  just  released  him. 

"  Oh,  you  are  wounded  1**  cried  the  girl.  "  See,  uncle,  here  in  his 
shoulder,**  and  before  I  could  prevent  it  she  had  sunk  to  her  knees 
beside  me  and  was  tearing  away  my  doublet.  In  a  trice  my  shoulder 
was  bare,  and  she  examined  the  wound  with  compressed  lips,  touching  it 
with  intelligent  fingers  that  bespoke  her  convent  training. 

"  It  is  nothing,**  I  protested  weakly.  "  A  mere  flesh-wound.  Do  not 
trouble  about  it,  I  beg  of  you.  Mademoiselle.  I  shall  be  myself  again 
in  a  moment.** 
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But  the  man  interrupted  me. 
^^  "  Nonsense  \"    he  said  curtly,  and  he  too  looked  at  the  wound. 

**  Claire,"  he  added,  *^  bring  a  basin  of  water  and  a  clean  rag.    We  will 
soon  repair  this  damage." 

I  followed  her  with  my  eyes  as  she  ran  to  do  his  bidding.  So  her 
name  was  Claire,  and  I  repeated  it  over  and  oyer  to  myself,  as  a  man 
rolls  wine  in  his  mouth  to  get  the  full  flavor.  She  was  soon  back,  and 
the  wound  washed  clean  and  deftly  bandaged. 

"  There,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  think  that  will  do.  I  do  not  believe 
the  hurt  a  dangerous  one.  Monsieur,  but  you  would  best  consult  with- 
out delay  a  more  skilful  surgeon  than  either  Claire  or  I.  There  is 
only  one  thinjg  more  I  can  do  for  you,"  and  he  opened  a  cupboard  in 
the  wall  and  brought  out  a  flask  of  wine.  "  Drink  this,"  he  said,  and 
handed  me  a  glass  brimming  over.    I  drained  it  at  a  draught. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  I  said.  ^^  I  am  quite  myself  again.  I  trust 
Mademoiselle  will  pardon  my  momentary  weakness." 

She  smiled  happily  as  she  looked  at  me. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Monsieur,"  she  answered  after  a  moment,  "  I  think  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pardon  a  much  more  serious  offence,"  and 
her  face  grew  rosy  with  sudden  blushes,  in  fear,  doubtless,  that  she  had 
said  too  much.  I  could  guess  that  she  had  seen  little  of  the  world,  and 
that  its  strangeness  frightened  her. 

Her  companion  interrupted  me  before  I  could  find  words  for  a 
reply. 

"May  I  ask  the  name  of  our  rescuer?  We  shall  wish  always  to 
remember  it  with  gratitude." 

"  Paul  de  Marsan,"  I  answered  simply. 

He  started,  and  I  saw  the  girFs  face  turn  white. 

"  Liege  to  the  Comte  de  Cadillac?"  he  asked  quickly. 

I  bowed. 

"  I  came  to  Montauban  to  see  him,"  I  said,  wondering  at  his  emo- 
tion. 

"  But  must  you  see  him  ?"  he  persisted. 

"  At  the  earliest  moment." 

He  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  despair  and  stood  for  a  little 
time,  his  head  bent  in  thought. 

*^  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  began  at  last,  "  I  fear  we  have  done  you  ill- 
service  by  calling  you  here  to-day " 

But  I  stopped  him  before  he  could  say  more. 

"  111  service !"  I  cried.  "  111  service  to  give  my  sword  a  chance  at 
three  consimimate  scoundrels,  and  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Made- 
moiselle !    Do  me  a  thousand  such  ill  services.  Monsieur  1" 

His  was  a  merry  spirit  when  no  danger  threatened,  and  I  saw  a  jest 
spring  to  life  in  his  eyes. 
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"  A  chance  to  meet  a  thousand  pretty  girls  ?*'  he  asked. 

But  he  was  not  to  catch  me  so. 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  chances  to  meet  Mademoiselle/'  I 
answered  boldly,  though  the  boldness  was  no  deeper  than  the  lips,  and 
from  the  comer  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  girl  blush  hotly. 

He  glanced  from  me  to  her  and  back  again.  The  mirth  died  out 
of  his  face,  as  heat  from  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  left  it  cold  and  gray. 

"  I  fear  that  may  not  be.  Monsieur,"  he  said  gravely.  **  Our  way 
is  not  your  way,  as  you  will  soon  know  for  yourself.  But,  at  least,  I  can 
give  you  a  friend  in  place  of  the  one  you  have  lost  here." 

He  signed  to  Claire,  and  she  ran  to  an  adjoining  room,  returning  in 
a  moment  with  a  sword  in  a  scabbard  of  stout  leather. 

"Gird  him,"  he  said. 

She  came  to  me  shyly,  and  taking  the  old  scabbard  from  my  belt, 
clasped  the  new  one  there.  I  trembled  at  the  touch  of  her  fingers,  and 
gripped  my  hands  behind  me  to  keep  my  arms  from  about  her.  I  could 
see  the  red  blood  surging  in  waves  over  cheek  and  neck  as  I  looked  down 
at  her,  but  only  when  she  had  finished  the  task  did  she  lift  her  eyes  to 
mine  for  an  instant.  What  eyes  they  were— dark,  lustrous,  with  the 
white  soul  looking  out  1 

"  Draw  your  blade,"  commanded  the  other. 

As  I  obeyed  and  its  polished  sides  caught  the  firelight  I  saw  it  was 
no  ordinary  weapon. 

"Test  it,"  he  said. 

I  bent  it  to  left  and  right.  It  gave  in  my  hands  like  some  living 
thing. 

"  'Twill  take  a  stout  coat  of  mail  to  turn  it  aside,"  he  said.  "  'Tis 
a  Toledo." 

I  flushed  with  joy  at  possessing  such  a  weapon  and  tried  to  stammer 
my  thanks,  but  he  cut  me  off. 

"There,  there,"  he  said,  not  unkindly.  "Keep  your  thanks.  I 
doubt  you  will  soon  find  you  have  little  enough  cause  for  gratitude. 
But  'tis  the  utmost  I  can  do  for  you,  for  His  very  unlike  we  shall  ever 
meet  again." 

"  But  your  name,"  I  stammered.    "  Surely  I  may  know  your  name." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  shook  his  head  impatiently,  as  though 
casting  some  weakness  from  him. 

"  My  name  is  of  small  moment,"  he  said.  "  You  may  call  me  Duval. 
That  will  serve  as  well  as  any  other." 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  I  protested,  "  I  hope  to  see  you  many  times  again 
—you  and  Mademoiselle,"  and  I  stole  a  glance  at  her,  but  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  floor. 

Duval  came  to  me  and  took  my  hand. 

"  Believe  me,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  I  honor  you  and 
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value  yonr  friendship  highly,  but  for  your  own  sake  you  must  not  meet 
us  again.  Indeed,  'twill  do  you  little  good  to  try,  since  in  an  hour  we 
shall  be  far  from  here,  in  a  country  it  were  death  ^^r  vou  to  pene- 
trate/' 

I  gazed  at  him,  too  astonished  to  reply. 

'^  I  will  ask  you  one  more  favor,''  he  added.  "  Will  you  assist  me 
in  carrying  yonder  fellow  to  the  bed?  We  must  give  him  a  chance,  if 
he  has  a  spark  of  life  left  in  him." 

"  Willingly,"  I  answered,  and  between  us  we  raised  the  man,  who 
lay  where  he  had  fallen,  and  stretched  him  on  the  couch.  He  gave  no 
sign  of  life  and  I  thought  him  done  for,  but  when  the  doublet  was 
stripped  from  his  breast  I  saw  that  the  blood  was  still  slowly  oozing 
from  the  wound  which  my  sword  had  made.  Duval  hesitated  an  instant 
and  then  lifted  the  mask  from  his  face.  I  had  never  seen  the  man 
before,  but  he  had  a  strong,  bold  countenance,  with  something  of  ijower 
in  it. 

^'  That  was  the  master  against  whose  cuirass  you  broke  your  sword, 
M.  de  Marsan,"  remarked  Duval,  and  then  as  he  met  my  inquiring 
glance  he  added,  *'  Believe  me,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy.  Monsieur,  in 
refraining  from  questioning  me,  but  it  is  a  matter  it  were  beet  for  you 
to  know  nothing  of,  even  were  I  at  liberty  to  explain  it.  And  now  I 
must  ask  you  to  leave  us,  for  we  have  much  to  do." 

**  We  will  meet  again,"  I  said  earnestly  as  I  took  his  hand. 

But  he  merely  shook  his  head. 

"  Claire  will  accompany  you  fo  the  street,"  he  said,  and  turned  away 
to  his  disordered  desk. 

I  followed  her  without  a  word  along  the  hallway  and  down  the  dark 
stair;  but  at  the  foot  I  caught  her  hand  and  held  it. 

"Can  it  be.  Mademoiselle,"  I  asked,  "that  this  is  adieu?  Surely 
you  do  not  believe  so  1" 

"  I  fear  I  must  believe  so.  Monsieur,"  she  answered  softly.  "  Only 
I  wish  myself  to  thank  you  for  your  gallantry  and  courage.  They  were 
given  to  a  good  cause,  believe  me." 

"  And  will  be  given  again  to  the  same  cause !"  I  cried.  "  I  warn 
you.  Mademoiselle,  that  I  shall  not  submit  so  tamely  to  this  decree  of 
separation." 

She  pressed  my  fingers  gently  and  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  "  I  must  return,"  and  she  went  on  across  the 
little  court  and  to  the  gate,  which  still  hung  open  as  we  had  left  it. 
"  Adieu,  Monsieur,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand  again. 

I  raised  it  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it. 

"  It  is  not  adieu,"  I  said.  "  I  will  not  have  it  so.  I  shall  see  you 
again  many  times,"  but  as  I  looked  into  her  eyes  I  felt  my  certainty 
slipping  from  me,  and  with  it  my  self-control. 
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Perhaps  she  read  my  thought^  for  she  drew  her  hand  away  and  made 
ready  to  dose  the  gate. 

"Adieu,  Monsienr/'  she  repeated,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  tears. 

I  sprang  to  her  and  caught  both  her  hands  in  mine. 

"But,  Claire,"  I  cried,  '*at  least,  tell  me  that  you  are  sorry;  tell 
me  tiiat  you  care ;  tell  me  that  you  would  not  have  it  so !" 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  and  her  lips  were  quivering. 

"  I  have  had  many  disappointments,"  she  said.  *'  One  more  will 
matter  little.  You  must  go.  Monsieur.  To  detain  me  here  is  to  en- 
danger both  of  us." 

"  As  you  will,"  I  said,  and  I  dropped  her  hands  and  turned  to  the 
gate.  ^Only  in  this.  Mademoiselle,  you  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
I  swear  it.    An  revoir." 

I  stepped  through  to  the  street  and  turned  with  bared  head  and 
trembling  hands  for  a  last  glimpse  of  her.  For  an  instant  she  held 
the  gate  half  open  and  gazed  into  my  eyes.  Then  she  shut  it  fast,  the 
bar  dropped  into  place,  and  I  heard  her  footsteps  slowly  cross  the  court. 

II. 

I   WALK  INTO  A  HORNET'S   NBST 

The  vesper  bell  of  a  near-by  priory  waked  me  out  of  my  thoughts. 
1  remembered  with  a  start  that  the  business  which  had  brought  me  to 
Montauban  was  as  yet  undone,  and  I  hastened  my  steps  towards  the 
hotel  of  the  Comte  de  Cadillac,  which  stood,  as  I  very  well  knew,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  as  one  approaches  it  from  the  south  along 
the  Bue  du  Midi.  It  was  not  till  then  that  the  increasing  cold  of 
evening  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  no  longer  had  my  cloak 
about  me,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  not  thought  to  pick  it  up 
again  as  I  passed  the  place  where  I  had  dropped  it,  so  absorbed  had  I 
been  in  my  companion.  I  reflected  with  satisfaction  that  I  had  chosen 
an  old  one  in  which  to  make  this  journey,  not  only  that  I  might  be  the 
less  an  object  of  notice,  but  also  because  I  did  not  know  to  what  vicis- 
situde of  weather  I  might  be  subjected  ere  I  was  back  again  beside  the 
fire  at  Marsan. 

Night  had  settled  upon  the  town  before  I  reached  the  Bue  du  Midi 
and  turned  up  towards  the  river,  but  I  did  not  slacken  my  pace  until 
I  saw  gleaming  before  me  the  great  torches  which  at  night-time  always 
flamed  on  either  side  the  wide  gate  to  the  Hotel  de  Cadillac.  There 
was  the  usual  crowd  of  lacqueys  and  men-at-arms  loitering  about  it, 
and  I  made  my  way  through  them  without  hindrance,  across  the  inner 
court,  and  up  the  steps  to  the  great  doorway.  Here  a  sentry  stopped 
me. 

"  I  wish  to  see  M.  le  Comte."  I  said.  "  I  have  an  important  mes- 
sage for  him  from  Marsan." 
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The  fellow  looked  me  over  for  a  moment,  plainly  little  impressed 
by  my  appearance. 

**  Very  well,  Monsieur,*'  he  said  at  last.    "  Come  with  me." 

Midway  of  the  hall  a  gronp  had  gathered  about  a  man  who  was 
talking  excitedly,  and  from  the  faces  of  his  listeners  I  judged  it  was 
no  ordinary  bit  of  gossip  he  was  imparting.  I  caught  a  few  words  as 
we  made  a  way  through  the  crowd. 

"  It  is  most  curious,"  the  speaker  was  saying.  "  No  one  can  imagine 
how  it  occurred.    And  right  across  the  face  too." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked  my  guide  when  once  we  were  past  the  crowd. 
"  What  has  happened?" 

But  he  merely  shook  his  head,  as  though  it  were  not  his  business 
nor  mine,  and  kept  on  without  replying.  I  promised  myself  that  I 
should  some  day  repay  him  twice  over  for  his  insolence.  The  blood  is 
warm  at  twenty  1 

He  turned  to  the  right  through  an  open  doorway  and  stopped  before 
a  man  who  was  walking  soberly  up  and  down,  his  chin  in  his  hand,  his 
brows  knitted. 

^*  M.  d'Aurilly,"  he  said,  "  here  is  a  youngster  who  says  he  has  a 
message  for  M.  le  Comte." 

My  cheeks  flushed  at  his  tone,  and  I  bit  my  lips  to  keep  back  the 
retort  which  would  have  burst  from  them. 

D'Aurilly  stopped  abruptly  in  his  walk  and  looked  at  me. 

"  That  will  do,  Bricette,"  he  said  to  the  sentry  after  a  moment,  and 
stood  looking  at  me  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away  down 
the  corridor.  I  could  see  that  he  was  searching  me  through  and  through, 
and  no  whit  abashed,  for  I  come  of  as  good  blood  as  any  in  Oascony, 
I  gave  him  look  for  look. 

"  So  you  have  a  message  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  and  as  I  looked  into  his  face  I  saw 
that  his  eyes  glittered  under  half -closed  lids,  that  his  nose  arched  like 
an  eagle's  beak,  and  that  the  thick  mustachio  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal the  cruel  lines  about  the  mouth.  Verily,  I  thought,  there  seem 
to  be  few  pleasant  people  in  the  household  of  M.  le  Comte  de  Cadillac. 

*'  And  where  is  this  message  from  ?"  he  continued. 

'^  Prom  Marsan,  Monsieur." 

''And  you  are?" 

"  Paul  de  Marsan,  Monsieur." 

He  looked  at  me  yet  a  moment,  his  eyes  glittering  behind  their  veil 
of  lashes  like  snakes  in  ambush. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  abruptly.  ''Give  me  this  message.  I  will 
deliver  it  to  M.  le  Comte." 

And  he  held  out  his  hand. 
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"Impossible,  Monsieur,"  I  answered.  "  I  was  instructed  to  deliver 
it  only  to  M.  le  Comte  himself/* 

Again  he  paused  to  look  me  up  and  down,  and  I  saw  the  hot  color 
of  the  south  leap  to  his  cheeks. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  1  am  the  Vicomte  d'Aurilly,"  he 
sneered  at  last. 

"I  heard  the  sentry  call  you  so.  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  bowing. 
I  did  not  add  that  I  thought  it  strange  he  should  be  in  the  household 
and  seemingly  so  near  the  person  of  M.  le  Comte — for  his  estates  lay 
far  south  on  the  border  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  always  been  reckoned 
more  Spanish  than  French. 

"Come,"  he  cried  roughly,  "enough  of  this  playl  Give  me  the 
message.    M.  le  Comte  is  ill  and  will  see  no  one." 

"  Then  I  will  wait  till  he  is  well  again,  Monsieur,"  I  said  as  calmly 
as  I  could,  and  made  for  the  door,  head  in  air. 

But  his  voice  arrested  me. 

"  Stop,  you  fool !"  he  cried. 

I  turned  upon  him,  all  my  blood  in  my  face. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  one  gentleman  addresses  another.  Monsieur," 
I  said  between  my  teeth.    **  I  must  ask  Monsieur  to  apologize." 

"  Apologize !"  he  cried,  purple  with  rage.  "  Upon  my  word,  these 
Gascon  paupers  are  insufferable  1" 

But  I  could  bear  no  more.  My  self-control  dropped  from  me  as. 
cloak  from  shoulder,  and  I  sprang  upon  him  and  struck  him  full  in 
the  mouth  with  my  open  hand.  He  had  his  poniard  out  in  an  instant 
and  lunged  at  me, — ^which  I  thought  a  cowardly  thing, — but  I  stepped 
back  out  of  harm's  reach  and  whipped  out  my  sword  before  he  could 
strike  a  second  time.    He  paused  when  he  saw  my  point  at  his  breast. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  perhaps  Monsieur  will  draw  and  fight  like  a  gentle- 
man,^ not  like  a  blackguard." 

I  thought  he  would  choke  with  rage.  And  at  that  instant  an  inner 
door  opened  and  a  man  stepped  through.  He  stopped  in  amazement 
as  he  saw  our  attitude. 

"What  is  this,  d'Aurilly?"  he  asked  sternly.  "  A  duel— and  in  M. 
le  Comte's  antechamber?    Surely  you  know  his  need  of  quiet !" 

IVAurilly  turned  to  the  newcomer,  his  face  working  with  passion. 

"  I  was  pressed  beyond  endurance,  M.  Letourge,"  he  said.  '*  Look 
at  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  mark  of  my  hand  still  on  his  face. 

"  A  blow !"  and  Letourge  looked  at  me  wrathf uUy.  "  Who  are  you. 
Monsieur,  that  you  dare  strike  the  Vicomte  d' Aurilly  ?" 

But  my  blood  was  up  and  my  eyes  were  full  on  his.  In  my  heart 
I  knew  that  his  eyes  were  honest  eyes  and  his  face  an  honest  face, 
albeit  a  stem  one. 
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^'A  gentleman  whom  he  had  insulted^  Monsieur/^  I  answered 
proudly.    *'  We  of  Marsan  permit  that  from  no  man/' 

Bnt  Letourge's  face  had  changed.  He  stood  staring  at  me  with 
starting  eyes^  as  though  not  able  to  believe  them.  Then  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  his  face  became  like  marble^  lighted  by  two  coals 
of  fire. 

**  You  are  a  bold  man.  Monsieur/'  he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  that 
chilled  me,  **  to  set  foot  in  this  house.  Methinks  you  will  never  leave 
it  with  your  breath  in  your  body.'' 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  stare. 

"  Is  M.  le  Comte  de  Cardillac  a  second  Pharaoh,"  I  asked,  *^  that  he 
should  slay  his  messengers?  Had  I  known  that,  I  had  made  less  haste 
from  Marsan  in  his  service." 

Letourge  had  recovered  his  self-control,  but  I  saw  that  his  hands 
were  trembling. 

"Prom  Marsan?"  he  repeated.  *'And  when  came  you  from  Mar- 
san?" 

"  An  hour  ago,"  I  answered. 

"  And  you  have  a  message?" 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  You  lie !"  he  cried.  "  You  must  think  our  memories  marvellous 
short !  M.  le  Comte  does  not  slay  messengers,  but  he  hangs  spies.  Do 
you  not  already  feel  the  rope  about  your  neck,  Monsieur?" 

I  looked  into  his  eyes  and  saw  he  was  in  earnest.  What  could  the 
man  mean?    I  realized  that  I  had  need  to  keep  my  wits  about  me. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  said  with  what  calnmess  I  could  muster,  "  you  have 
used  words  to  me  which  you  will  some  day  regret.  I  am  Paid  de  Marsan 
and  no  spy.  We  of  Marsan  have  been  liege  to  Cadillac  for  two  hundred 
years  and  have  always  aided  them  to  fight  their  battles.  I  come  to  warn 
M.  le  Comte  of  a  great  danger  which  threatens  him,  but  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  a  nest  of  madmen." 

But  Letourge  looked  at  me  with  working  lips. 

"  Think  not  your  tongue  can  save  your  head,"  he  sneered.  **  You 
have  come  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  Will  you  lay  down  your  sword, 
or  shall  I  call  in  a  dozen  lacqueys  to  take  it  from  you  ?" 

There  was  but  one  course  for  a  gentleman  to  choose.  I  glanced 
desperately  about  the  room.  He  and  d'Aurilly  stood  between  me  and 
the  door  into  the  outer  hall.  There  was  only  one  other,  the  door 
through  which  he  had  entered. 

"Monsieur,"  I  cried,  "I  shall  not  lay  down  my  sword  until  my 
hand  is  powerless  to  hold  it !" 

With  a  cry  of  rage  he  sprang  towards  the  hall  to  summon  aid,  but 
with  one  bound  I  was  at  the  other  door,  and  felt  with  joy  that  it  yielded 
to  my  touch.    As  I  slammed  it  shut  behind  me  I  saw  that  it  had  a  bolt 
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on  the  inner  side^  and  shot  it  into  place  just  as  those  without  threw 
themsdYes  against  it.  It  could  hold  but  a  few  moments  at  the  most, 
and  I  cast  my  eyes  about  the  room  for  some  way  of  escape. 

I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  sleeping-room,  the  great,  curtained  bed  occu- 
pying one  side.  A  single  candle  burning  on  a  table  near  it  illumined 
the  room  but  feebly,  yet  there  was  light  enough  to  show  me  a  window 
opposite  the  bed.  I  ran  to  it  and  threw  back  the  shutter  with  a  crash. 
Hie  window  was  barred.  I  glanced  again  about  the  room.  There  was 
no  other  window — ^no  other  door  But  that  by  which  I  had  entered,  and 
which  was  already  creaking  under  the  blows  of  those  without.  I  must 
die  here,  then,  like  a  rat  in  a  trap.    Well,  I  would  not  die  alone ! 

"  What  is  this?'*  cried  a  voice  from  the  bed.  "  Name  of  (Jod !  Did 
I  not  tell  you,  Gaspard,  that  I  wanted  quiet?  Are  you  pulling  the 
house  down  ?    Answer  me,  man  I" 

The  curtains  were  pulled  apart  and  a  face  appeared  between  them 
—a  horrible  face,  swollen  and  bandaged.  He  listened  a  moment  to 
the  blows  and  cries  without,  then  got  unsteadily  to  his  feet  and  took  a 
sword  from  the  chair  at  his  bedside,  cursing  softly  to  himself  the  while. 
And  as  he  turned  his  eyes  fell  upon  me. 

"Who  are  you  P'  he  asked.    "What  do  you  here  ?*' 

A  spark  of  hope  sprang  to  life  in  my  breast. 

"  I  am  Paul  de  Marsan,'*  I  said.  "  I  have  a  message  for  M.  le  Comte 
de  Cadillac*' 

He  sat  down  heavily  upon  a  chair. 

"  Very  well,*'  he  said.  "  I  am  he.  But  that  does  not  explain  this 
cursed  uproar." 

My  hat  was  off  and  I  was  on  my  knee  before  him  in  an  instant. 
Perhaps  here  I  should  get  justice.  The  door  was  already  splitting. 
I  had  need  to  speak  quickly. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  I  cried,  "  believe  me,  I  am  your  faithful  and  de- 
voted servant.  I  have  journeyed  fifty  leagues  to  bring  you  a  message 
of  great  moment  to  your  house.  I  arrived  but  a  moment  since,  and 
when  I  came  here  and  asked  to  see  you  that  I  might  give  you  this  mes- 
sage, I  was  called  a  spy,  set  upon,  and  threatened  with  the  gibbet." 

"But  why— why?"  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Monsieur,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  me  for  an  instant  in  the  eyes. 

"  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you.  Get  behind  my  chair. 
I  will  protect  you  from  these  fools." 

It  was  time.  Even  as  he  spoke  there  came  a  mighty  crash  against 
the  door,  as  of  a  heavy  log  hurled  upon  it,  and  it  leaped  from  its  hinges. 
The  mob  poured  into  the  room,  headed  by  d'Aurilly  and  Letourge. 
For  an  instant,  in  the  semi-darkness,  they  did  not  see  me  standing 
there  behind  their  master,  then  they  were  upon  me  with  a  yell  of  rage. 
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But  M.  le  Comte  was  out  of  his  chair,  his  sword  ready  to  strike. 

**  One  step  more/'  he  cried,  "  and  I  strike !  Letourge,  d'Aurilly, 
you  shall  answer  for  this  with  your  necks  1    Are  you  mad?*^ 

The  mob  stopped  on  the  instant.  Plainly  they  knew  that  when  their 
master  struck,  he  struck  home. 

"  He  is  a  spy,  Monsieur  V  cried  Letourge.  "  He  hath  come  hither 
to  assassinate  you — ^to  complete  the  work  he  began  in  the  Rue  Gk)gard !" 

M.  le  Comte  started  round  upon  me,  his  eyes  wild  with  passion.  He 
snatched  the  candle  from  the  table  and  thrust  it  near  my  face,  his  lips 
a-quiver.    He  held  it  a  moment  so,  and  then  set  it  down  again. 

"  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  shaking  with  rage,  "  what  bra- 
vado brought  you  here  I  cannot  guess,  or  what  hope  you  could  have  had 
that  once  my  hand  was  on  you,  you  could  escape  my  vengeance  I^* 

I  stood  staring  at  him  with  open  mouth.    Had  he  too  gone  mad  ? 

"  Were  it  not  for  *his  wound  which  crazes  me,'*  he  went  on  after 
a  moment,  *^I  would  have  you  hung  this  instant.  But  I  myself  am 
hungering  to  see  you  kick  your  life  out  at  a  rope's  end,  so  we  must  defer 
that  pleasure  till  to-morrow.  Take  him,  men  I"  he  added,  and  stepped 
suddenly  away  from  me. 

They  came  on  with  a  yell,  and  I  had  but  time  to  slash  open  the 
face  of  the  first  one,  when  they  had  me  down,  and  I  thought  for  a 
moment  would  tear  me  limb  from  limb.  But  their  master  quieted 
them  with  the  back  of  his  sword  as  he  would  have  qtiieted  a  pack  of 
hounds. 

**  To  the  lower  dungeon  with  him !"  he  cried,  and  stood  watching 
as  they  dragged  me  away,  his  hands  to  his  face,  his  eyes  dark  with 
pain  and  rage.  I  would  have  spoken  even  then,  and  the  words  might 
have  saved  me,  but  that  d'Aurilly  clapped  his  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and 
with  a  curse  bade  me  hold  my  tongue.  Out  into  the  hall  they  dragged 
me,  using  me  more  roughly  now  that  they  were  from  under  their  mas- 
ter's eyes,  and  down  a  long  flight  of  steps.  At  the  stair-foot  they  paused 
a  moment  and  I  heard  the  rattle  of  bolts.  A  door  was  clanged  back 
and  I  was  pitched  forward  into  the  inky  pit  beyond. 

III. 

I   FIND  THE  ^  KEY  TO   THE   PUZZLE 

I  LAY  for  some  time  where  I  had  fallen,  nursing  my  bruises  and 
reflecting  with  bitterness  upon  the  singular  gratitude  of  princes.  I  was 
dazed  by  the  suddenness,  the  unexpectedness,  of  it  all.  What  had  I  done 
that  I  should  be  treated  so?  And  then,  of  a  sudden,  a  flash  of  light 
broke  in  upon  me  and  brought  me  to  my  feet.  What  was  it  Letourge 
had  said,  "  He  will  finish  the  work  he  began  in  the  Rue  Gogard."  The 
Rue  Gogard  was  where  I  had  met  Claire.  Could  it  be  that  it  was 
Letourge  and  M.  le  Comte  whom  I  had  resisted  there;  that  it  was  into 
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the  face  of  M.  le  Comte  himself  that  white-hot  iron  had  Beared  ?  I  shud- 
dered as  I  recalled  the  hiss  of  the  iron  into  his  fleshy  the  smell  of  bnm- 
ing,  his  cry  of  agony?  Small  wonder  he  shonld  thirst  for  yengeanoe! 
Death  on  the  gibbet  would  be  merciful  beside  the  torture  which  he  had 
suffered  and  which  he  must  suffer  still. 

I  sat  down  again  to  think  it  out.  Yes^  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  it— I  had  been  blind  not  to  see  it  before.  The  man  in  armor  had 
been  called  "  M.  le  Comte^'  in  Duval's  room ;  he  had  called  his  com- 
panion Oaspard,  and  it  was  Gaspard  whom  he  had  cursed  from  his  bed. 
Gaspard,  of  course,  was  Letourge.  And  then  Duval's  despair  when  I 
had  told  him  who  I  was — oh,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it !  And  in  a 
breath  I  saw  the  Ml  peril  of  my  position. 

Here,  then,  wair^J,  Paul  de  Marsan,  about  to  be  hanged  by  order 
of  the  Comte  de  Cadillac,  whose  family  we  of  Marsan  had  served  faith- 
fully for  two  centuries  and  more,  and  whose  favor  I  had  thought  to 
win.  It  had  remained  for  me  to  be  the  first  to  betray  him — ^though 
how  was  I  to  know  ? — and  to  be  the  first  of  the  Marsans  to  die  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck.  I  saw  tumbling  about  my  ears  all  those  pretty 
castles  in  the  air  which  I  had  spent  so  much  time  in  building  while 
floating  along  the  Midouze  or  taking  a  lesson  with  the  sword  from  old 
Maltre  Perigneau,  who  had  tested  his  art  by  my  father's  side — and  my 
grandfather's,  as  well — in  a  hundred  battles.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
when  one  is  only  twenty,  with  a  heart  warm  for  adventure,  to  see  just 
ahead  the  end  of  the  path — ^and  such  an  end !  More  shaken  than  I 
cared  to  own,  I  rose  again  to  my  feet  and  determined  to  find  out  the 
nature  of  this  place  into  which  I  had  been  cast  Perhaps  I  might  yet 
escape,  and  M.  le  Comte  would  be  less  vengeful  once  his  wound  had 
healed. 

The  cell  was  not  large,  as  I  discovered  by  feeling  my  way  along 
the  walls,  all  of  great  stones,  delicately  fitted, — ^ten  feet  square  at  the 
most, — and  the  low,  iron-studded  door  the  only  opening.  Plainly,  I 
could  not  go  out  until  that  door  was  opened,  and  the  path  from  it  to 
the  gibbet  seemed  like  to  be  a  short  one.  I  stood  for  a  time  leaning 
against  it.  At  last,  overcome  by  weariness  and  despair^  I  sank  down 
into  one  comer  and  dropped  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  I  awoke  to  feel  my  wrists  seized  by  iron  hands 
and  twisted  behind  me.  I  struggled  till  my  heart  seemed  like  to  burst, 
certain  that  this  was  the  end,  but  those  great  hands  clung  to  me  and 
would  not  be  shaken  off. 

^  Hold  him  so,"  a  voice  whispered,  and  the  hands  tightened. 

I  lay  still,  the  sweat  starting  from  my  forehead,  waiting  the  blow 
that  would  end  it.  A  hand  tore  the  doublet  from  my  breast, — ^there 
was  a  moment's  silence  broken  only  by  the  crackling  of  a  paper, — ^then 
the  voice  whispered  again, — 
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"Strike  him r 

A  great  blow  fell  upon  my  head. 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  find  a  tall  fellow  bending  over  me  and  dashing 
water  into  my  face.  Another  stood  near  by  holding  a  torch.  A  flare 
of  light  came  from  the  doorway,  and  I  heard  voices  and  the  clank  of 
arms  without. 

"He^s  coming  round/'  said  the  fellow  with  the  torch,  seeing  my 
eyes  open.  "  He  must  have  struck  his  head  when  we  pitched  him  in 
here.    Lucky  for  us  his  skull  is  thick.    Again,  Blatot." 

And  the  other  deluged  me  again  with  water. 

I  sat  upright,  sputtering,  dazed,  sufiEocated. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  asked  so  soon  as  I  could  get  my  breath.  "  Do  you 
want  to  choke  me  ?* 

"No,  we^l  leave  that  to  the  hangman,"  answered  Blatot  grimly. 
"  Just  now  we  are  to  take  you  before  M.  le  Comte.  I  advise  you  to  go 
quietly." 

"I  will  go  gladly,"  I  said,  for  I  had  feared  another  answer.  Be- 
sides, now  that  I  held  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  I  might  find  a  way  out 
"  Lead  the  way." 

They  fell  into  place  about  me  and  we  toiled  up  the  steps  to  the  hall 
above.  As  we  reached  the  stair-head  I  saw  it  was  full  day.  Down  the 
hall  we  turned,  into  the  room  where  I  had  first  met  d'Aurilly,  and 
across  it  to  the  chamber  beyond. 

It  was  crowded  with  M.  le  Comte's  retainers,  and  they  must  have 
got  some  wind  of  my  adventure,  for  a  hum  of  anger  greeted  my  en- 
trance. M.  le  Comte  himself  was  seated  in  a  great  fauteuil,  his  face 
still  bandaged,  but  seemingly  giving  him  less  pain  than  it  had  the  night 
before.  D'Aurilly  stood  beside  him,  and  he  smiled  maliciously  as  he 
noted  my  torn  and  disordered  clothing,  drenched  with  water,  and  the 
bruises  on  my  head  and  face.  Plainly  he  had  not  forgot  that  blow  on 
the  mouth — at  which  I  did  not  greatly  wonder,  for  neither  should  I  have 
forgot  it. 

"  M.  de  Marsan,"  said  M.  le  Comte,  when  I  stood  before  him,  **  I 
have  had  you  brought  here  in  place  of  ordering  you  straight  to  the 
gallows  that  you  may  answer  certain  questions  I  have  to  ask  of  you. 
'Twill  be  wise  on  your  part  to  answer  them  fully  and  truthfully." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  every  question  Monsieur  may  please  to 
ask,"  I  answered,  overjoyed  that  he  should  begin  so  mildly.  "  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy  to  tell  Monsieur  everything  I  know." 

"  That  is  well,"  and  his  brow  cleared  a  little.  "  You  may  perhaps 
yet  save  your  neck.  Now  answer  me.  Where  was  it  you  last  saw  the 
Due  de  Eoquefort?" 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  I  answered  simply,  '^  I  have  never  in  my  whole  life 
seen  the  Due  de  Roquefort." 
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His  brows  contracted  and  he  brought  his  hand  down  with  a  crash 
upon  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

*^By  God  I  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  cried,  '^  yon  seem  to  set  small  value 
on  that  head  of  yours  I  You  will  be  denying  next  that  it  was  you  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  that  cursed,  cowardly  henchman  of  his,  Brissac, 
just  when  I  had  him  where  he  must  have  given  up  certain  papers.  You 
will  be  denying  that  it  was  you  who  spitted  Bastien,  who  caused  me 
to  suffer  this  wound  across  the  f ace,^^  and  he  pointed  to  his  bandaged 
cheek  with  a  terrible  gesture  that  sent  the  blood  back  to  my  heart. 

"  I  deny  nothing,  Monsieur,"  I  protested,  **  but  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  I  was  resisting  or  your  enemies  I  was 
aiding." 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  broke  in  d^ Aurilly,  with  an  evil  light  in  his  eyes, 
"  has  not  this  farce  gone  far  enough  ?  Why  keep  this  liar  longer  from 
the  roper 

"  Why,  indeed  ?"  repeated  M.  le  Comte,  looking  at  me  darkly.  **  Do 
you  persist  in  your  denials,  M.  de  Marsan?" 

And  then  of  a  sudden  I  remembered  the  message.  With  feverish 
fingers  I  sought  to  draw  it  from  my  bosom — ^it  was  not  there  1  In  a 
flash  I  understood — ^the  assault  in  the  dungeon,  the  tearing  of  my 
doublet,  the  rustling  of  a  paper ! 

"  It  has  been  stolen !"  I  cried  hoarsely,  my  throat  on  fire.  "  Some 
one  has  stolen  it  from  me  I" 

I  caught  d'Aurilly's  eyes  on  mine,  and  my  heart  grew  hot  with  hate 
as  I  marked  the  sneer  on  his  lips. 

**What  has  been  stolen?"  demanded  M.  le  Comte  impatiently. 
"  No  tricks,  M.  de  Marsan !" 

I  clinched  my  hands  to  still  their  trembling  until  the  blood  started 
beneath  the  nails. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  I  began,  "  hear  me  to  the  end.  I  came  to  Montau- 
ban  from  Marsan  as  fast  as  horse  could  carry  me  that  I  might  place  in 
your  hand  a  message  which  concerns  you  deeply.  You  know  what  my 
reception  was,  but  you  do  not  know  that  after  I  had  been  thrown  into 
yonder  dungeon  someone  crept  upon  me  while  I  slept  and  tore  the 
message  from  my  bosom.  See,  here  is  where  I  carried  it.  You  have  a 
traitor  in  your  house.  Monsieur  I" 

His  face  was  red,  and  I  could  hear  the  stir  in  the  circle  of  men-at- 
arms  behind  me.    Only  d'Aurilly  laughed  harshly. 

"  A  pretty  story !"  he  cried.  "  A  brazen  lie !  Does  not  your  pa- 
tience near  an  end,  M.  le  Comte?" 

But  I  looked  only  at  my  master.  Surely  he  must  see  that  I  spoke 
the  truth ! 

"M.  le  Comte  will  remember,"  I  concluded,  "that  I  told  him  of 
this  message  in  his  sleeping-room,  but  he  would  not  hear  me  out.    The 
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one  who  robbed  me  must  have  known  I  carried  it,  yet  I  told  no  one 
save  yourself,  the  sentry  at  the  outer  door,  M.  Letourge,  and — the 
Vieomte  d^Aurilly/' 

I  was  looking  full  at  him  now,  and  I  think  he  read  the  meaning 
of  my  look,  for  his  face  went  white,  and  I  could  see  his  hand  grip- 
ping his  sword-hilt.    And  in  that  instant  I  knew  who  the  traitor  was ! 

"  Good  God,  M.  le  Comte  I^*  he  burst  out,  '*  do  you  permit  us  to  be 
insulted  by  this  scoundrel?^' 

But  my  master  waved  him  to  silence.  His  face  was  very  stem  and 
his  voice  cold  as  steel  when  he  spoke  again. 

"You  make  grave  charges,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said, — "so  grave 
that  either  your  head  or  another's  will  fall.  Do  you  know  the  contents 
of  this  message?'^ 

"  I  do.  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  and  I  saw  d' Aurilly  go  white  again. 
"  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  it  you.  I  learned  it  by  rote  that  I  might 
repeat  it  in  case  I  was  intercepted  and  so  compelled  to  destroy  it. 
I  had  not  foreseen  it  would  be  stolen  from  me  at  my  journey's  end.'' 

"  Well,  repeat  it  then,  man  I"  he  cried,  moving  in  his  seat  uneasily. 
"Out  with  it r 

"*M.  le  Due  de  Eoquefort,'"  I  repeated,  "*has  learned  of  the 
presence  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  at  the  Gh&teau  de  Cadillac,  together 
with  Mademoiselle,  her  daughter.  He  has  learned  also  that  not  above 
thirty  men  can  be  mustered  to  defend  the  place.  He  designs  to  carry 
it  by  surprise  and  to  take  prisoner  Madame  and  Mademoiselle,  confident 
that  with  them  as  hostages  he  can  secure  certain  concessions  from  M. 
le  Comte.    There  is  need  of  haste !' '' 

I  could  hear  the  crowd  behind  me  breathing  hard.  A  murmur  of 
rage  and  astonishment  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  heard  the  rattle 
of  a  hundred  scabbards  as  hand  fell  to  hilt.  M.  le  Comte  was  trembling 
with  emotion. 

"  And  the  signature !"  he  cried,  bending  down  from  his  chair  till 
his  eyes  glared  into  mine.    "  The  signature.  Monsieur  I'* 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  signature,''  I  said.  "It  was  not  given 
to  me." 

" But  whence  came  the  message?  Prove  to  me  that  it  is  genuine — 
that  it  may  be  believed  1" 

"M.  le  Comte,"  I  said  as  calmly  as  I  could,  for  the  blood  was 
beginning  to  sing  in  my  ears,  "permit  me  to  tell  my  story.  Three 
nights  ago  a  stranger  rode  up  to  Marsan.  He  bore  the  message  which 
I  have  just  repeated.  My  father,  who  recognized  the  messenger  by 
some  secret  sign  which  I  know  nothing  of,  ordered  out  his  horse  at 
once  that  he  himself  might  bring  it  to  Montauban.  But  my  father  is 
growing  old,  as  you  know.  Monsieur;  besides,  in  cold,  wet  weather 
his  wounds  trouble  him  greatly.    I  begged  that  I  might  come  in  his 
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stead.  I  was  eager  to  be  of  service  to  our  master — ^to  prove  to  him  my 
loyalty  and  address.  At  last  my  father  yielded.  I  should  have  his 
horse.  The  stranger  gave  me  the  paper  sealed.  He  repeated  to  me  its 
contents — three,  four  times,  until  I  knew  them  word  for  word.  Then 
he  sprang  to  horse  and  disappeared  in  the  night.  Five  minutes  later 
I  was  on  the  road  to  Montauban.  By  noon  of  the  next  day  I  had 
reached  the  Losse,  and  here  I  was  compelled  to  stop  to  rest  my  horse. 
Evening  saw  me  en  route  again.  At  midnight  I  reached  Gomdan; 
dawn  found  me  at  Lestoure.  An  hour's  rest,  and  we  pressed  on.  At 
noon  we  had  reached  the  Garonne.  We  forded  it,  and  I  thought  soon 
to  reach  Montauban,  when,  of  a  sudden,  my  horse  fell  lame.  He  grew 
worse  at  every  step,  until  he  was  no  longer  able  to  proceed.  There 
was  no  house  in  sight,  so  I  left  him  by  the  roadside  and  hastened  on 
afoot.    As  evening  came  I  entered  Montauban  from  the  west.'' 

I  paused  a  moment  at  ^at  I  had  yet  to  tell. 

"Yes,  yes!''  cried  my  listener.    "  Continue,  Monsieur;  and  then?" 

"  And  then,  M.  le  Gomte,"  I  said,  '^  as  I  was  hastening  along  the 
Rne  Gogard  a  woman  burst  from  a  gate  and  appealed  to  me  for  help. 
Without  pausing  to  reflect,  I  followed  her.    The  rest  you  know." 

He  sat  for  a  moment  looking  at  me. 

**  In  faith.  Monsieur,"  he  said  at  last,  **  if  what  you  say  is  true, — 
and  it  hath  a  certain  ring  of  truth  about  it, — ^you  are  not  so  greatly  at 
fault  as  I  had  thought.  I  reprieve  you  from  the  gallows  till  I  have 
tested  your  story.  M.  de  Fronsac,"  he  added,  to  a  young  man  who  stood 
near  by,  ^*  I  commit  M.  de  Marsan  to  your  care.  See  that  he  does  not 
escape." 

Fronsac  bowed  and  took  his  place  at  my  side. 

"  See  that  he  is  provided  with  new  equipage,"  added  M.  le  Comte, 
with  a  gleam  of  humor  in  his  eye  as  he  looked  at  me ;  ^^  he  hath  need  of 
it."  And  then  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  his  voice  took  a  sterner  ring. 
*^ Messieurs,"  he  cried,  "you  have  heard  this  message,  and  can  guess 
how  nearly  it  touches  us.  Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  we  will  soon 
determine.    Arm  yourselves  1" 

lyAurilly,  leaning  on  his  chair,  interrupted  him. 

**Do  you  mean,  M.  le  Comte,"  he  asked  disdainfully,  "that  you 
intend  to  set  out  on  this  fooFs  errand?" 

My  master  shot  him  a  swift  glance,  in  which  I  saw  suspicion  spring 
to  life. 

"It  may  be,  as  you  say,  a  fool's  errand,  M.  le  Vicomte,"  he  ani- 
swered.  "  Should  it  prove  so,  this  liar  will  lose  his  head.  But  should 
it  appear  that  he  spoke  truth," — ^he  paused,  his  eyes  still  on  d'Aurilly, 
— ^  should  it  appear  that  he  spoke  truth,  it  will  not  be  his  head  that 
falls.   In  either  case,  a  spy  and  traitor  will  get  his  dues." 

D'Aurilly's  eyes  were  on  the  floor,  but  he  kept  countenance  well. 
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"I  am  quite  ready  for  the  test,  M.  le  Comte/'  he  said  quietly. 
*^  Nothing  will  delight  me  more  than  to  see  a  traitor  get  his  dues." 

^^Nor  me/'  assented  M.  le  Comte,  and  looked  at  him  a  moment 
longer.  Then  he  turned  again  to  his  men  with  fire  in  his  eyes.  ''  Arm 
yourselves.  Messieurs  P  he  cried.  *'In  twenty  minutes  we  must  be 
en  route  to  Cadillac.  Should  this  dog  of  a  Soquef ort,  who  dares  fight 
only  women,  have  been  there  before  us,  we  will  follow  him  eyen  to 
his  den  in  the  Pyrenees  and  drag  him  forth  like  the  cur  he  is !  A  ou- 
trance !" 

They  heard  him  with  gleaming  eyes  and  mantling  cheeks.  I  could 
hear  their  swords  rattling,  eager  to  leap  from  the  sheath.  The  lust  of 
blood  was  on  them,  and  they  caught  up  the  cry  as  their  master  ended, — 

*^A  entrance  r* 

Up  and  down  the  corridors  it  echoed  as  they  rushed  for  the  door, 
cheering,  shouting,  cursing.  They  bore  the  news  along  the  hall  and 
out  into  the  court,  whence,  in  a  moment,  again  came  the  cry, — 

'^A  outrancer 

And  the  good  people  of  Montauban,  hearing  it,  hurried  to  their 

homes  and  barred  their  doors,  for  they  knew  that  the  hounds  of  Cadillac 

were  loose  again. 

IV. 

I  AM  FORTUNATE  IN  FINDING  A  FBIBND 

How  it  thrilled  me — ^that  cry  echoing  up  and  down  the  corridors ! 
What  would  I  not  have  given  for  the  chance  to  ride  forth,  thigh  to 
thigh  with  these  lusty  ru£Sans,  to  give  and  take  good  blows  I  Inst^id  of 
that,  here  was  I  a  prisoner — ^and  at  the  thought  my  eyes  turned  to  my 
companion. 

He  laughed  as  he  caught  my  glance. 

^*  Come,  M.  de  Marsan,''  he  said,  **  your  face  is  an  open  book.  You 
are  longing  to  fare  out  with  these  blood-letters.  You  heard  M.  le  Comte 
instruct  me  to  secure  you  a  new  equipage.  Besides,  I  doubt  not  you 
stand  in  need  of  meat  and  drink.  So  come, — ^for  twenty  minutes  is 
not  a  long  time.'* 

His  last  words,  spoken  after  a  moment's  teasing  hesitation,  brought 
the  hot  blood  to  my  cheek. 

'*  Twenty  minutes !"  I  stammered.    ^^  We  go  also,  then.  Monsieur?" 

"  Assuredly,"  he  laughed.    ^'  Come." 

I  followed  him  from  the  room  blindly,  unable  to  speak,  trembling 
with  excitement.  What  a  chance!  What  fortune  1  I  would  show 
whether  I  or  that  cursed,  hawk-faced  d'Aurilly  was  to  be  believed !  It 
made  my  blood  boil  to  think  of  his  cool  insolence, — ^his  black  treachery, 
— ^f  or  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  was  certain  that  it  was  he  who  had  stolen 
my  letter — ^but  to  prove  it,  there  was  the  problem ! 

Down  the  stair  we  went  to  a  great  room  piled  with  arms,  where  a 
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mob  of  crazy  men  were  already  choosing  what  they  needed.  With 
great  joy  I  found  my  own  sword  among  a  pile  of  others^ — ^its  leathern 
scabbard  did  not  proclaim  the  Toledo  within^  thank  Heayen ! — and  in 
five  minutes  was  armed  with  pistolets  and  poniard,  clothed  in  a  yery 
handsome  suit  of  blacky  with  great  boots^  whose  spurs  clanked  most 
merrily  as  I  rattled  down  the  stair  behind  my  friend — ^for  such,  even 
in  the  few  mint^es  I  had  known  him,  I  was  determined  he  should  be. 

^  Now  for  food,*'  he  said,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  follow  him  into  a 
room  on  the  lo^^  floor  where  there  was  a  long  table  piled  with  meat 
and  drink.  "  In  faith,  I  have  need  of  it  myself,*'  he  added  as  he  dropped, 
into  the  seat  at  my  right,  but  his  appetite  was  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  mine. 

As  I  ate  I  looked  at  him,  and  my  heart  warmed  to  his  frank  face  and 
honest  eyes.  Yoimg  he  still  was, — ^not  more  than  a  year  or  two  my 
senior, — ^but  there  was  that  in  his  air  which  proclaimed  the  soldier  and 
man  of  affairs,  accustomed  to  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  quite  ready 
to  coerce  her  should  she  attempt  to  turn  her  face  away.  I  had  already 
realized  my  helplessness  without  a  friend  in  this  great  house,  and  I 
blessed  the  chance  that  had  thrown  me  into  this  man's  keeping. 

"Do  you  know,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said  suddenly,  "I  was  quite 
moved  by  that  little  tale  of  yours.  I  was  certain  that  M.  le  Comte 
could  not  doubt  it." 

"  Thank  you,  Monsieur,"  I  answered.  "  I  mean  to  prove  that  it 
was  true." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,"  he  said  heartily.  "  But,  my 
faith,  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  you  should  happen  along  the  Eue 
Qogard  just  when  you  did !  A  moment  earlier  or  later,  and  M.  le  Comte 
would  perhaps  be  in  position  to  bring  the  Due  de  Roquefort  to  his 
knees.  Small  wonder  he  was  vexed  at  you — ^more  especially  since  he 
received  that  hideous  scar  across  the  face,  which  wiU  stay  with  him 
always." 

"  I  regret  that  I  was  such  a  marplot,"  I  said,  "  but  I  could  not  well 
do  other  than  I  did.    When  a  woman  asks  for  aid ^" 

"  And  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  was  she  not,  Marsan?"  asked  my 
companion,  smiling  at  me  broadly. 

^  Yes,"  I  admitted,  "  young  and  pretty.  Do  you  know  her.  Mon- 
sieur P' 

He  smiled  more  broadly  still. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess.    Did  you  not  hear  her  name  ?" 

"  The  man  who  was  with  her  called  her  Claire." 

He  nodded. 

"That  is  she.  Small  wonder  you  leaped  to  ^follow  her!  Claire 
de  Briiasac,  but  six  months  out  of  the  good  sisters'  keeping,  yet  already 
the  toast  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Garonne.    It  has  never  been  my 
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good  fortune  to  meet  her,  but  such  tales  as  we  have  heard  1  'Tis  said 
fioquefort  himself  is  mad  about  her,  and  a  month  since  Bumor  had 
them  wedded,  but  at  the  last  the  affair  hung  fire — ^through  some  caprice 
on  her  part,  'tis  said.  She  would  do  well  to  wed  him  while  she  can," 
he  added.    "  He  may  not  choose  to  call  a  priest  the  second  time/' 

*^  But  her  father,''  I  said,  ^'  her  uncle — will  not  they  protect  herP' 

Fronsac  laughed. 

"Her  uncle — pouf !  He  is  nothing — ^a  man  of  words — ^a  man  of 
some  wit  perhaps,  but  a  man  who  cleans  Boquefort's  shoes.  He  has 
•  no  spirit,  not  even  enough  to  compel  the  girl's  obedience,  else  had  she 
been  Madame  la  Duchesse  long  ere  this.  Her  father  was  a  man,  though, 
— Sieur  de  Brissac, — perhaps  you  have  heard  of  him  ?  He  stood  upright 
at  Roquefort's  side,  eye  to  eye,  and  his  daughter  is  worthy  of  him. 

"  It  behooves  Eoquef ort  to  marry,'*  continued  Pronsac  after  a  mo- 
ment. "He  has  no  issue.  His  next  of  kin  is  a  cousin — a  Spaniard 
whom  he  hates.  He  hath  been  married  once,  a  virago  from  Valladolid, 
where  his  cousin  also  dwells.  She  made  his  life  a  burden,  'tis  said,  and 
with  it  all  gave  him  no  children.  'Twas  more  than  man  could  bear. 
One  morning  she  was  found  dead  at  the  cliflE-foot — ^an  ugly  story." 

I  understood  now  why  Brissac's  face  had  hardened  when  he  had 
scented  a  romance  in  the  air.    He  destined  the  girl  for  other  things. 

"  But  what  was  Brissac's  business  here?"  I  asked  at  length. 

"  There  are  strange  rumors  afoot,  Marsan,"  and  my  companion  low- 
ered his  voice  and  glanced  about  to  see  that  no  one  else  could  hear. 
"  It  is  said  that  Eoquef  ort,  who,  living  there  in  the  Pyrenees,  is  already 
more  than  half  Spanish,  is  trying  to  persuade  the  towns  of  the  Midi 
to  revolt  against  the  King  and  aid  an  army  of  invasion  which  Spain 
will  provide.  Brissac,  it  is  said,  came  to  Montauban  to  spread  the 
intrigue  here,  where  there  is  already  a  very  pretty  nest  of  malcontents. 
Fortunately,  M.  le  Comte  has  a  friend  in  Roquefort's  household — as  you 
should  know,  since  you  brought  a  message  from  him — and  learned 
of  Brissac's  mission.  This  mission,  you  understand,  this  plan  of  Roque- 
fort's, is  all  in  the  air — ^there  is  no  proof  of  it;  but  M.  le  Comte  be- 
lieved there  were  in  Brissac's  possession  certain  papers  which  would 
give  all  the  proof  needed.  So  he  determined  to  corner  Brissac,  examine 
his  papers,  and  if  he  found  the  ones  he  sought,  lay  them  before  the 
King.  Besides,  M.  le  Comte  could  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — ^he 
would  do  his  King  a  signal  service,  and  by  the  same  stroke  be  rid  for- 
ever of  his  enemy.  But  it  was  a  matter  which  required  finesse — so  he 
determined  himself  to  execute  the  clever  little  coup  which  you  spoiled 
yestereve." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  understanding  for  the  first  time,  and  fell  a 
moment  silent,  turning  over  this  bit  of  news.  "  Monsieur,"  I  asked, 
"what  is  the  cause  of  the  feud  between  the  houses  of  Cadillac  and 
Roquefort?" 
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Fronsac  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered.  "  It  hath  been  in  the  blood  for  a 
centmy.  It  started,  I  have  heard,  in  some  absurd  question  of  prece- 
dence. It  is  the  old  story  of  the  frog  and  the  mouse  who  found  it 
impossible  to  dwell  in  peace  together.  If  Boquefort  hath  sacked  Cadil- 
lac, there  will  be  some  merry  work  ere  we  return  to  Montauban." 

I  smiled,  for  this  was  my  first  taste  of  battle,  and  it  pleased  me 
mightily.  Besides,  I  had  not  only  to  win  my  spurs,  but  to  prove  also 
to  M.  le  Comte  that  I  was  no  liar. 

"  Monsieur,'^  I  said,  "  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  you  will  have 
no  cause  to  watch  me.  I  am  too  anxious  to  see  this  expedition  through. 
My  honor  is  at  stake,  and  I  mean  to  prove  that  it  is  not  I  but  another 
who  is  the  traitor.  But  fell  me  something  of  the  Vicomte  d'Aurilly. 
How  comes  he  in  this  household?'' 

I  could  feel  my  companion's  eyes  searching  my  face,  but  I  did  not 
meet  his  gaze,  fearing  that  he  might  read  my  thought. 

"The  Vicomte  d'Aurilly,"  he  said  quietly  at  last,  "belongs  to 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees.  Unhappily,  the 
fortunes  of  his  house  have  declined  greatly,  but  this  hath  not  lessened 
hia  pride,  as  you  may  have  perceived.  He  is  in  this  household  because 
he  is  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Valerie,  daughter  of  M.  le 
Comte." 

For  a  moment  I  saw  my  theory  falling  into  bits.  If  d'Aurilly  were 
a  suitor  for  Mademoiselle,  why  should  he  betray  her  into  Roquefort's 
hands? 

"  Only,"  added  my  companion,  in  a  lower  tone  and  with  a  certain 
look  that  drew  from  me  a  second  glance,  "  I  believe  he  is  an  unsuccess- 
ful suitor.  It  is  said  that  M.  le  Comte  had  the  goodness  to  consult  his 
daughter  in  the  matter  and  that  she  would  have  none  of  it." 

Well,  that  was  different — that  gave  me  the  key  to  d'Aurilly's  motive  I 
There  was  a  tone  in  my  companion's  voice  which  drew  my  eyes  again 
to  his  face — ^he  was  staring  at  the  table  before  him  distraught,  seeing 
nothing.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  read  his  secret,  and  of  a  sudden 
I  determined  to  tell  him  my  theory.  I  glanced  around  and  saw  that  the 
room  was  almost  empty. 

**  M.  de  Fronsac,"  I  began,  "  for  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  I  have 
no  proof,  yet  I  believe  myself  not  far  beside  the  mark.  And  first 
let  me  assure  you  on  my  honor  that  I  am  what  I  claim  to  be,  Paul  de 
Marsan,  li^e  to  M.  le  Comte,  and  that  I  brought  a  message  to  him. 
That  message  was  stolen  from  me,  as  you  have  heard.  I  believe.  Mon- 
sieur, that  d'Aurilly  was  the  thief." 

My  companion  started  round  upon  me,  all  his  blood  in  his  face. 

"I  believe,  furthermore,"  I  added,  "that  it  was  d'Aurilly  who 
informed  Boquefort  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  Cadillac.    Perhaps 
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he  hath  determined  that  if  he  cannot  get  Mademoiselle  in  one  way,  he 
will  get  her  in  another." 

Fronsac  sat  for  a  moment  looking  at  me,  his  eyes  dark,  his  brows 
knitted. 

"Soul  of  Godr  he  breathed  at  last.  "If  you  should  be  right! 
How  M.  le  Comte^s  wrath  would  search  him  out  and  consume  him  I 
Yet,  if  he  succeed,  he  will  have  Mademoiselle  Val6rie  for  hostage — ^he 
could  dictate  terms.  What  a  plot — ^the  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  pret- 
tier it  becomes  1"  Then  he  turned  to  me  suddenly.  "  M.  de  Marsan," 
he  said  impetuously,  "we  must  be  friends.  We  two,  alone,  must  set 
about  the  unveiling  of  this  scoundrel.'* 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  grasped  it  warmly. 

"  Nothing  would  please  me  more,  Monsieur,*'  I  said  with  a  great 
lightening  of  the  heart.    "  I  covet  you  for  a  friend." 

"And  I  you." 

He  looked  into  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  I  read  truth  and  man- 
hood there.    So  it  was  settled. 

I  could  see  that  he  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  be  off,  and  just 
as  I  pushed  my  platter  from  me  the  call  to  horse  sounded  from  without 
We  hurried  down  into  the  court,  where  there  was  a  great  tangle  of 
men  and  beasts.  Through  this  we  pushed,  my  companion  leading  the 
way,  to  the  place  where  our  horses,  which  he  had  ordered  from  the 
stables,  awaited  us.  My  mount  was  a  great,  mettlesome  sorrel,  and  I 
looked  him  over  with  exultation,  for  we  had  none  such  in  our  stable  at 
Marsan. 

A  moment  later  M.  le  Comte  himself  strode  down  the  steps  into 
the  court,  his  face  still  bandaged,  and  gave  the  signal  to  mount.  We 
sprang  to  saddle  on  the  instant,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  that 
mob  resolved  itself  into  a  little  army.  Out  through  the  gate  we  swung, 
three  hundred  strong,  the  standards — ^azure ;  on  a  bend  or  a  laurel  tree 
sinople — ^floating  gayly  in  front. 

The  great  gate  clanged  shut  behind  us,  and  I  saw  that  even  a  small 
garrison  could  hold  the  place,  so  admirably  was  it  fitted  for  defence. 
The  sun  was  shining  from  a  sky  unclouded,  and  we  made  a  brave 
show  as  we  clattered  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  the  crowd 
looking  on  from  either  side.  Some  of  them  cheered,  but  the  most  were 
silent  and  gazed  at  us  with  no  friendly  eyes,  and  I  saw  that  even  in 
Montauban  M.  le  Comte's  couch  was  not  an  easy  one.  At  last  we  were 
out  in  the  open  country  and  struck  into  a  gait  which  soon  left  the 
walls  far  behind. 

I  glanced  back  for  a  last  look  at  the  town,  and  saw  M.  le  Oomte 
riding  moodily  along  near  the  rear  of  the  column.  To  his  left  rode 
Sieur  Letourge,  to  his  right  d'Aurilly. 
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THE  BIDE  TO  OADILLAO 

M.  LB  Comtb's  chiteau  of  Cadillac  stood  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Garoime,  some  ten  leagues  to  the  south  of  Montauban.  My  father  had 
taken  me  thither  once,  when  I  was  a  mere  boy, — ^what  business  called 
him  there  I  do  not  know, — and  I  remembered  quite  clearly  the  great 
house,  with  its  high,  graceful  central  tower,  its  broad  wings,  and  the 
pretty  park  in  front,  sloping  sweetly  down  to  the  river's  edge.  Tt 
beseemed  me  at  the  time  that  the  palace  of  the  Bang  of  France  must 
be  less  beautiful;  but,  alas,  one's  eyes  grow  more  critical  with  age ! 

Our  road  for  a  time  lay  through  the  wide  valley  of  the  river,  and 
as  we  swung  onward  I  sat  erect  in  the  saddle  and  drank  in  great 
draughts  of  the  cool  air — so  sweet,  so  pure,  such  as  one  finds  only  here 
in  Gascony.  It  was  good  to  be  alive,  in  such  gallant  company,  with 
prospect  of  hard  blows  and,  perchance,  glory  at  the  end.  I  stole  a 
glance  at  Fronsac,  not  doubting  that  he  shared  my  exultation,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  him  riding  with  rein  loose  and  head  bent  and 
eye  lack-lustre.    He  surprised  my  glance  and  smiled  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"The  question,  my  friend,'*  he  said,  "is,  shall  we  be  in  time?" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  confess  I  did  not  wish  the  adventure  to  end  so 
speedily  and  tamely.  Besides,  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  for  myself  the 
Due  de  Roquefort's  stronghold  in  the  Pyrenees,  for  I  had  heard  it  was 
well  worth  seeing. 

"When  was  it  you  left  Marsan?"  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

"  At  midnight  on  the  twenty-fourth." 

"  And  this  is  the  twenty-seventh.  On  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fifth,  doubtless,  the  Due  de  Roquefort  left  his  seat  at  Marleon  and 
started  for  M.  le  Comte's  chateau.  By  pushing  his  horses  he  might 
have  reached  Tarbes  that  night.  By  evening  of  yesterday  he  should 
have  been  at  Aurignac,  and  he  may  get  to  the  ch&teau  by  noon  to-day. 
If  he  hath  carried  out  this  programme,  we  shall  be  too  late." 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  I  protested,  "  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  set  out 
from  Marleon  until  the  twenty-sixth,  or  some  accident  may  have  hap- 
pened to  delay  him.  Besides,  he  could  not  have  gone  by  the  direct 
route,  since  he  was  penetrating  M.  le  Comte's  country.  It  is  only  by 
great  diligence  that  he  could  reach  the  chateau  to-day." 

"  True,"  assented  my  companion  gloomily,  "  yet  the  Due  de  Roque- 
fort is  always  diligent — else  he  would  not  have  dared  undertake  this 
expedition.  He  is  a  great  gambler,  ready  to  stake  his  head  on  the 
turn  of  a  card.  Some  day  he  will  lose,  but  it  seems  this  time  that  he 
must  win," 

"Grant  that  he  does  reach  the  chateau  at  noon  to-day,"  I  said, 
"  still,  even  with  only  thirty  men,  Madame  la  Comtesse  should  be  able 
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to  hold  out  against  him  for  some  hours — ^and  five  or  six  hours  are  all 
that  we  shall  need/* 

*^  True/*  and  my  companion  nodded  again,  "  Madame  is  not  the 
woman  to  yield  the  chateau  without  a  struggle.  But  what  if  she  be 
surprised,  if  she  be  not  expecting  an  assault,  if  the  gates  be  open— 
what  then,  Monsieur  ?** 

"Then/*  I  cried  boldly,  "we  will  spur  after  them,  even  to  their 
castle  in  the  Pyrenees !    M.  le  Comte  himself  hath  said  it  !*' 

But  Fronsac  shook  his  head. 

"You  have  never  visited  Marleon,  have  you,  M.  de  Marsan?'*  he 
asked. 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  have  never  been  farther  south  than  Lembeye.** 

"  The  castle  of  M.  de  Soquef ort  stands  on  a  height  above  the  town, 
and  is  approached  only  by  a  single,  narrow  road,  where  two  men  can 
scarcely  walk  abreast.  The  Due  du  Poitiers,  with  an  army  of  three 
thousand  men,  once  assaulted  it  in  vain.  It  will  not  soon  yield  to 
force." 

"  If  not  to  force,  then  to  stratagem !"  I  cried. 

"  Quite  right,**  chuckled  a  low  voice  behind  us.  "  If  not  to  force, 
then  to  stratagem.    Well  said  !** 

I  turned  with  a  start  to  see  that  it  was  the  Sieur  Letourge,  who 
had  ridden  close  to  us  without  our  perceiving  it,  and  who  had  over- 
heard my  last  words. 

"  M.  de  Fronsac,'*  he  continued,  bowing,  and  urging  his  horse  nose 
to  nose  with  mine,  "  M.  le  Comte  wishes  to  speak  with  you.  Do  you 
fall  back  and  join  him.  I  will  endeavor  to  entertain  our  friend  here,** 
and  he  nodded  to  me. 

Fronsac  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  for  some  moments  my  new 
companion  and  I  rode  side  by  side  in  silence.  I  glanced  at  hiwi  nar- 
rowly from  time  to  time,  for  this  was  the  first  that  I  had  seen  him  in 
the  light  of  day  and  close  at  hand.  A  tall,  raw-boned  man,  whose  hair 
was  turning  gray,  and  whose  stem  face,  with  its  arched  nose,  deep-set 
eyes,  firm  mouth,  and  aggressive  chin,  told  of  the  will  which  knew  not 
how  to  accept  defeat.  Not  a  pleasant  face,  perhaps,  yet  a  strong  one, 
an  honest  one,  and  one  which  drew  my  eyes  to  it  with  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation. This  was  the  man,  as  I  well  knew,  who  for  some  score  of 
years  had  been  the  right  hand  of  M.  le  Comte,  who  had  done  more 
than  any  other  to  confirm  his  rule  from  Bieux  to  Montauban,  and  to 
impress  his  neighbors,  the  Due  de  Eoquefort  among  the  number,  with 
a  hearty  respect  for  his  heavy  fist — ^his  heavy  fist,  that  is,  the  two  or 
three  hundred  reckless  rogues  whom  he  held  in  leash  and  let  loose 
from  time  to  time  to  punish  some  contumacious  lordling  or  frighten 
into  subjection  a  rebellious  peasantry.  Ah,  how  the  peasants  hated 
him, — this  man,  Letourge, — ^who  had  pulled  himself  up  from  among 
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them  by  sheer  strength  of  will  and  straightway  forgot  his  kinship  with 
them!  He  could  not  serve  two  masters,  so  he  served  M.  le  Comte, 
and  served  him  well. 

He  caught  my  glance,  and  smiled  grimly  as  he  looked  into  my  eyes. 

^^You  were  talking  of  storming  Roquefort's  castle  at  Marleon?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  Monsieur.'* 

"'TwiU  be  no  easy  task.'* 

"  But  it  may  not  be  needful.    We  may  reach  the  ch&teau  in  time." 

He  shook  his  head,  as  Fronsac  had  done. 

"  Had  we  set  out  last  night,''  he  said.  *'  Had  we  permitted  you  to 
deliver  your  message  straightway !  I  can  eee  now  that  I  played  the 
fooL  Yet  the  sight  of  you  there  in  M.  le  Comte's  antechamber  took 
my  wits  away.  You  spoke  a  true  word,  M.  de  Marsan,  when  you  told 
me  I  should  regret  my  wrath." 

I  looked  at  him  eagerly. 

"  Then  you  too  believe  my  story,  M.  Letourge  ?"  I  asked  quickly. 

He  gave  me  one  look  from  under  his  eyebrows. 

"Surely,"  he  answered.  ^' Babes  scarce  out  of  leading-strings  do 
not  invent  lies  so  glibly.  They  seem  ready,  though,  to  run  to  the  aid 
of  the  first  woman  they  hear  squawking !" 

I  flushed  at  his  tone,  but  checked  the  retort  which  sprang  to  my 
lips.   After  all,  I  had  doubtless  much  to  learn. 

"But  though  we  may  not  reach  Cadillac  in  time,  we  may  yet  win 
the  race,"  he  added.  ^'  You  have  noted,  perhaps,  that  we  are  saving 
the  horses.  Should  we  push  forward  at  full  speed  to  Cadillac,  that 
would  be  the  end — ^we  could  go  no  farther.  As  it  is,  we  are  starting 
on  a  long  journey,  and  Soquefort  may  be  hard  put  to  it  ere  he  gets 
back  again  behind  his  battlements  at  Marleon." 

He  feu  silent  again,  looking  so  stem  and  inflexible  that  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  address  him.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  M.  le  Comte  was 
in  error.  Even  if  the  whole  force  were  not  sent  forward,  it  would  be 
wise,  I  thought,  to  send  a  small  party  at  full  speed  to  attempt  to  warn 
Madame.  But  this  was  my  flrst  campaign,  so  why  should  I  venture  to 
advise? 

At  last  I  heard  the  gallop  of  a  horse's  feet  behind  us,  and  Fronsac 
i^)de  up,  his  eyes  agleam  witii  excitement. 

"  Such  fortune  1"  he  cried,  as  he  pulled  up  his  horse  beside  mine. 
"Do  you  know  to  what  M.  le  Comte  has  consented,  my  friend?  It  is 
that  you  and  I  shall  ride  on  together,  full  speed,  to  Cadillac." 

It  was  my  thought — so  I  was  not  a  fool,  after  all ! 

"  You  forget,"  interrupted  Letourge  drily,  "  that  M.  de  Marsan  is 
a  prisoner." 
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**And  in  my  charge,"  said  Fronsac  proudly.  '*M.  le  Comte  en- 
trusts him  to  me.    I  will  answer  for  him." 

"  Thank  you.  Monsieur,"  I  said,  my  face  aglow  with  pleasure.  "  I 
shall  not  forget  your  kindness.    When  do  we  set  out  ?" 

^'  At  once !"  cried  Fronsac,  and  clapped  spur  to  flank. 

With  a  last  glance  at  Letourge,  who  was  looking  at  us  with  amused 
eyes,  I  sped  after  him,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  past  the  troop, 
with  only  the  open  road  before  us.  Neck  and  neck  we  went  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  my  heart  bounding  at  the  rapid  motion,  and  then  we 
drew  rein  to  give  our  mounts  a  breathing-spell. 

"  What  a  chance  I"  cried  my  companion,  lifting  his  hat  and  wiping 
the  sweat  from  his  brow.  *'  Do  you  know,  Marsan,  there  is  an  adven- 
ture before  us?  I  believe  we  shall  reach  the  chiteau  ahead  of  Eoquefort 
and  his  rascals  I" 

"  I  trust  so,"  I  said.  "  It  would  be  a  privilege  to  be  in  time  to  warn 
Madame." 

'*  And  Mademoiselle,"  he  added. 

"  Of  course,  and  Mademoiselle,"  I  assented,  smiling  to  myself. 

"  Then  come !"  he  cried,  '*  spur  on  again  I" 

And  spur  on  again  we  did,  under  the  trees  of  the  river  road,  down 
to  the  ford  and  across,  then  straight  over-country  as  the  river  bent 
away  westward,  the  peasants^  huts  flying  past  us  and  the  workers  in 
the  fields  straightening  themselves  with  cracking  joints  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  us.  An  hour  of  this  riding,  and  we  were  back  at  the  river's  bank, 
where  we  stopped  to  wind  and  water  our  horses.  Then  across  the 
river  again,  with  Muret  on  our  left,  and  only  two  leagues  to  go.  But 
noon  was  long  since  past,  and  I  saw  Fronsac,  with  anxious  eyes,  mark 
the  declining  sun.  Still  on  and  on  we  went,  and  I  could  feel  my 
mount  trembling  between  my  knees.  Plainly  there  was  no  question 
here  of  sparing  horses. 

"  Around  that  b^nd,  up  the  hill  beyond,  and  we  are  there !"  cried 
my  companion  at  l&t.    "  Look  to  your  pistols  I" 

I  drew  them  froVi  their  holsters,  one  after  the  other,  and  assured 
myself  that  they  wer^  primed  and  ready  for  service. 

In  a  moment  we*  were  around  the  bend  of  the  road,  and  before 
us  lay  a  long,  gentife,  slope.  Up  this  we  spurred,  and  there  beneath  us 
in  the  valley  stood  the  ch&teau,  peaceful  and  smiling  under  the  bright 
sun  of  the  Midi.  I  could  see  half  a  dozen  lacqueys  lolling  about  the 
great  gate.  But  it  was  not  at  them  I  looked.  It  was  at  a  gleam  of 
arms  and  warlike  equipage  which  was  just  topping  the  opposite  slope, 
and  my  heart  leaped,  for  I  knew  that  it  must  be  the  force  of  Roquefort 

There  was  a  thrill  in  that  moment  worth  a  year  of  life.  How  my 
blood  sang ! 

But  no  pausing  there!    Again  the  spur,  and  down  the  slope  we 
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rushed,  our  mounts  responding  gamely  with  a  last  burst  of  speed. 
Roquefort's  men  must  have  seen  us  in  the  same  instant  and  understood 
onr  mission,  for  they  came  tearing  down  the  other  slope  to  head  us  off. 
The  cries,  the  beat  of  horses'  hoofs,  the  rattle  of  arms,  reached  to  the 
chateau.  At  a  glance,  I  saw  the  lacqueys  laboring  at  the  great  gates — 
we  shoxdd  be  in  time — ^the  chftteau  was  safe — ^we  would  win  the  race  1 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  came  a  shrill,  frenzied  cry  from  my  companion, 
and  he  jerked  his  horse  about  and  galloped  full  course  towards  the 
riyer.  For  an  instant  I  thought  him  seized  with  sudden  madness, 
but  as  my  eyes  followed  him  I  saw  a  sight  which  made  my  heart  stand 
8tiU. 

Almost  on  the  river  bank  an  arbor  had  been  built,  and  at  its  door  a 
girl  was  standing.  I  saw  at  a  glance  her  beauty  and  the  richness  of 
her  dress.  It  must  be  Mademoiselle — it  could  be  no  other  I  In  a  flash 
I  too  had  pulled  my  horse  around  and  galloped  after  my  companion. 
Thank  Qod,  there  was  not  far  to  go  I 

'*  This  way,  this  way,  Valerie  1"'  cried  Fronsac,  standing  up  in  his 
stirrups,  frenzied  with  excitement. 

She  stood  for  an  instant  confused,  uncertain,  looking  at  him.  Then 
she  sped  towards  him,  her  face  alight. 

I  thought  for  a  breath  that  he  must  ride  her  down,  but  he  jerked 
his  horse  back  upon  its  haunches,  leaned  down,  and  swung  her  to  the 
saddle  before  him.  She  threw  her  arms  about  him  and  laid  her  head 
upon  his  breast.  I  felt  my  eyes  grow  wet  with  sudden  tears  as  I  saw  the 
tenderness  of  that  gesture. 

It  seemed  given  in  the  face  of  death,  for  down  the  slope  at  us 
thundered  Boquefort's  rascals.  There  was  no  escape — ^yet  a  man  must 
not  die  unavenged,  and  I  snatched  my  pistols  out  and  fired  at  the 
leaders.  I  saw  one  of  them  grimace  in  agony;  down  he  came,  head- 
long; a  horse  stumbled  and  fell,  throwing  another  off  its  feet.  I  tried 
to  pull  my  mount  aside,  but  in  an  instant  the  flood  of  cursing  men 
and  tangled,  kicking  horses  had  overwhelmed  me  and  borne  me  down, 
then  caught  me  up  again  and  hurled  me  down  the  hill.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  my  companion  standing  at  bay,  his  back  to  the  river,  his 
fair  burden  still  in  his  arms,  still  gazing  up  into  his  face — ^what  an 
instant  for  a  man  to  die!     Then  the  flood  was  over  me  again  and 

crushed  the  light  away. 

VI. 

I  TASTB  OF  Roquefort's  temper 

"  Again  P'  cried  a  rude  voice,  and  some  unseen  power  plucked  me  up 

and  thrust  me  under  water.    It  was  icy  cold,  and  I  felt  dimly,  without 

caring  greatly,  that  I  was  suffocating.    Then  I  was  drawn  forth  again — 

ah,  how  sweet  the  good  air  was  I    I  drew  a  long  breath  and  opened  my 

eyes. 
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The  river  was  flowing  al  my  feet.  A  sturdy  knave  supported  me  on 
either  side  and  looked  questioningly  at  a  man  who  stood  two  paces 
off.  It  was  they  who  had  plunged  me  under  water.  Hot  with  rage,  I 
tried  to  shake  them  off,  but  they  held  me  as  though  I  were  a  child. 

"  That  is  better !"  cried  the  man.  "  He  seems  to  have  come  to  his 
senses.    Stand  him  against  that  tree.'^ 

They  led  me  to  the  tree  he  pointed  out  and  stood  me  up  against  it 
I  wiped  the  water  from  my  eyes  and  looked  about  me  again.  This  time 
I  understood.  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  man  directing  the  affair  was 
no  doubt  the  Due  de  Roquefort.  He  came  close  to  me  where  I  stood, 
still  trembling  with  exhaustion. 

^^I  presume  you  see  the  desperate  nature  of  your  case/'  he  said 
coolly,  his  deep-set  eyes  glittering  full  into  mine.  He  had  a  swarthy 
face,  not  uncomely,  though  lined  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  were  like 
a  basilisk^s.  "  You  will  see  it  still  more  clearly  when  I  assure  you  that 
there  is  only  one  possible  way  for  you  to  save  your  life — that  is  by 
answering  truthfully  all  my  questions/' 

He  paused  a  moment  as  though  to  permit  his  words  to  sink  deep 
into  my  consciousness.  There  was  need  that  I  should  think  quickly. 
I  glanced  towards  the  ch&teau  and  saw  that  the  gates  were  closed  and 
the  tower  manned.  I  looked  at  Roquefort's  troops,  dismounted,  lolling 
in  the  edge  of  the  wood  along  the  river,  waiting  his  pleasure.  One 
group,  however,  was  still  under  arms,  and  my  pulse  leaped  as  I  saw  they 
were  on  guard  with  Fronsac  and  Mademoiselle  in  their  midst  If  by 
some  lie  I  could  hold  Roquefort  here  for  two  hours  or  even  less,  M.  le 
Comte  might  yet  be  in  time  for  rescue.  I  felt  my  captor's  eyes  on 
mine  and  turned  away  for  fear  he  would  read  my  thought. 

"You  understand?"  he  asked,  after  a  moment. 

I  nodded. 

"And  you  agree?" 

"  Proceed,  Monsieur,"  I  said. 

"  You  were  with  Cadillac  ?"  he  asked. 

"At  Montauban — ^yes.  Monsieur." 

"  Come,  no  lies.    He  is  near  by." 

"  No  nearer  than  Montauban,  Monsieur." 

He  glared  at  me  for  a  moment,  but  my  strength  had  come  back  to 
me,  and  this  time  I  could  meet  his  eyes  without  shrinking. 

"  Then  what  do  you  and  Fronsac  here?"  he  demanded. 

"My  friend  carries  a  message  to  Madame,"  I  answered  readily, 
glad  to  find  an  answer  that  was  near  the  truth.  "  He  chose  me  to  ride 
hither  with  him." 

He  looked  at  me  yet  a  moment,  then  turned  away  and  gazed  towards 
the  ch&teau,  twisting  his  mustaches  and  muttering  to  himself. 
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"  If  I  had  proof — ^if  I  had  proof — ^there  would  yet  be  time  to  capture 
the  woman  too  and  send  this  pretty  place  up  in  smoke  I'' 

He  turned  again  to  me  with  those  snake's  eyes  of  his  agleam. 

'^Is  this  true?"  he  demanded  between  his  teeth.  "Tell  me  again, 
is  this  true  ?  Think  well  before  you  answer.  A  lie  will  cost  you  such 
hours  of  agony  as  you  have  never  dreamed  of.'' 

"There  is  M.  de  Pronsac,"  I  suggested.    "  Ask  him  also." 

He  laughed  harshly. 

"  M.  de  Fronsac  prefers  to  hold  his  tongue,"  he  said.  "  Think  you 
I  should  have  troubled  to  bring  you  back  to  life  otherwise.  Answer  me. 
Is  this  truer 

"  It  is  true,"  I  repeated. 

"Very  good.    I  am  going  to  believe  you.    But  if  I  find  you  have 

betrayed  me "    A  look  finished  the  sentence,  which  needed  no  other 

ending. 

I  did  not  fiinch  under  his  gaze.  Could  I  but  keep  him  there  until 
M.  le  Comte  laid  hold  of  him  I  need  care  little  for  his  threats. 

He  hurried  away  from  me  and  was  soon  preparing  for  the  attack  in 
a  manner  which  bespoke  his  skill  in  warfare.  Four  men  were  sent 
across  the  valley  to  the  heights  beyond  to  watch  the  road  by  which 
Fronsac  and  I  had  come,  and  so  guard  against  surprise.  A  hundred 
men  were  massed  opposite  the  great  gate  of  the  ch&teau,  and  two  parties 
of  perhaps  fifty  passed  out  of  sight  behind  either  wing.  A  moment 
later  an  order  came  to  the  men  who  were  guarding  me,  and  I  was  led 
towards  the  group  that  stood  about  the  other  prisoners. 

I  saw  Fronsac  looking  towards  me  with  joyful  face,  and  then  he 
stooped  and  whispered  a  few  words  into  the  ear  of  Mademoiselle.  What 
they  were  I  could  only  guess,  but  she  arose  from  the  log  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting  and  turned  her  bright  face  towards  me.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  caught  the  full  power  of  her  beauty,  and  as  I  looked 
I  did  not  wonder  that  d'Aurilly  should  turn  traitor  or  Fronsac  risk 
his  life  for  her,  since  in  their  hearts  there  was  no  other  face  like  that 
which  Uved  in  mine. 

"  So  you  still  live,  Marsan  I"  cried  my  friend,  as  the  group  parted 
to  let  me  through.  "  But  I  am  glad !"  and  he  came  towards  me,  holding 
out  his  hands. 

Hy  heart  warmed  to  him  anew  as  I  hastened  forward  to  grasp 
them,  but  one  of  the  guards  stepped  in  between. 

"  No  talking  P  he  said  gruffly.    "  It  is  M.  le  Due's  order." 

I  felt  my  cheek  crimson  at  his  insolence,  and  for  an  instant  my 
hands  itched  to  be  at  his  throat,  but  I  caught  Fronsac's  eyes  fixed  on 
me  wamingly,  and  realized  that  no  good  could  come  of  violence.  So 
we  gat  down  with  Boquefort's  man  between  us  and  watched  the  attack 
on  the  chateau  with  feelings  I  need  not  describe. 
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Events  had  gone  forward  there  even  in  the  few  minutes  my  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  away.  The  force  at  the  main  gate  had  armed 
themselves  with  a  great  log^  and  even  as  we  turned  towards  them  a 
pistol-shot  gave  the  signal  which  put  it  in  motion.  At  the  same  in- 
stant a  great  uproar  arose  behind  the  ch&teau^  proving  that  the  attack 
had  begun  there  also.  The  men  with  the  log  moved  slowly  at  first,  but 
faster  and  faster  as  they  gathered  momentum.  As  they  neared  the  gate 
a  dozen  muskets  were  fired  from  the  battlement,  and  some  few  of 
Roquefort's  men  fell,  but  the  forward  rush  did  not  pause  nor  waver. 
Plainly  the  garrison  of  the  chateau  was  too  small  to  make  effective 
resistance,  and  my  heart  fell  within  me.  What  if  I  had  done  wrong 
in  keeping  Eoquefort  here?  What  if  M.  le  Comte  should,  after  all, 
arrive  too  late  ?    You  can  guess  the  agony  of  the  thought ! 

On  and  on  swept  the  rush,  and  the  log  was  hurled  against  the  gate 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  In  a  moment  it  was  caught  up  again  like  a 
wisp  of  straw,  borne  backward,  and  hurled  forward.  I  saw  a  group 
of  the  assailants  linger  at  the  gate,  then  suddenly  scurry  away  from  it. 
There  came  a  flash  of  flame,  a  roar,  and  a  great  cloud  of  smoke  whirled 
skyward. 

.  "  A  petard !"  cried  Pronsac.    "  They  have  fired  a  petard !" 

As  the  smoke  passed,  we  saw  that  one  of  the  gates  had  been  blown 
inward,  but  the  other  still  hung  by  its  bars.  With  a  cheer,  the  assailants 
rushed  forward.  It  was  over  then  I  I  had  lost  M.  le  Comte  his  wife 
and  his  chateau  1  Now,  indeed,  would  he  have  cause  to  hate  me ! 

But  of  a  sudden  the  four  sentries  burst  out  of  the  wood  at  the  hill- 
crest  like  men  possessed  and  scoured  down  into  the  valley.  I  saw 
Roquefort  exchange  a  hurried  word  with  them,  give  a  quick  order, 
then  spur  towards  us,  and  as  he  neared  us  I  marked  how  rage  distorted 
his  face  and  made  it  hideous. 

*' Bring  up  a  dozen  horses — ^the  freshest!''  he  cried  to  the  guard, 
and  as  the  men  hastened  away  he  turned  to  me.  ^^  Monsieur,'^  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  chilled  me,  "  I  warned  you  of  your  fate  should  you  be- 
tray me,  but  it  seems  you  did  not  heed  the  warning.  You  counted,  per- 
haps, on  a  rescue.  But  you  will  never  see  Cadillac  again, — oh,  how  I 
shall  pay  you  for  this !'' 

His  eyes  were  glaring  into  mine,  bloodshot,  venomous,  and  I  con- 
fess that  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  feared  him.  Yet  still  I  managed 
to  achieve  a  smile. 

"  We  shall  see,  M.  le  Due,''  I  said. 

He  seemed  choked  with  rage  and  answered  only  by  an  angry  gesture 
of  the  arm  which  hastened  up  the  horses.  In  a  moment  Fronsac  and  I 
were  bound  to  two  of  them  and  Mademoiselle  strapped  to  a  pillion  be- 
hind a  brawny  soldier.  I  was  hot  with  rage  at  the  roughness  with 
which  they  treated  her,  and  I  saw  Fronsac  straining  at  his  bonds,  his 
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face  livid.  Bat  in  a  breath  we  were  o£F^  the  three  of  ns  with  our  little 
escort,  at  first  under  the  trees  along  the  riTer,  then  up  the  slope  beyond. 
As  we  reached  the  crest,  I  looked  back  and  saw  Boquef  ort  marshalling 
his  forces  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  to  cover  onr  retreat,  and  beyond, 
along  the  road,  I  fancied  I  canght  a  glimpse  of  M.  le  Comte's  troops, 
but  we  were  deep  among  the  trees  again  before  I  conld  make  sure. 

Down  the  hill  we  went  at  a  pace  which,  tied  to  the  saddle  as  I  was, 
seemed  doubly  foolhardy.  Plainly  our  escort  had  their  orders,  and 
feared  death  less  than  the  displeasure  of  their  master.  Eyening  was 
at  hand,  and  under  the  great  trees  it  was  soon  so  dark  that  the  man 
before  me,  leading  my  horse,  seemed  but  a  shadow.  Yet  they  appeared 
wen  acquainted  with  the  ground,  and  there  was  not  a  moment's  slack- 
ening of  our  speed. 

At  last  we  emerged  from  the  forest  into  a  rough  road,  and  for  a 
moment  the  brightness  seemed  almost  that  of  noonday,  so  great  was 
the  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the  woods.  A  wide  and  fertile  plain  lay 
before  us,  and  away  to  the  south  I  could  see  a  range  of  mountains 
faintly  outlined  against  the  sky,  and  I  knew  they  were  the  Pyrenees. 

The  road  led  us  eastward  along  a  river,  which  I  guessed  was  the 
Saje.  But  though  the  land  seemed  fertile  and  promising,  there  were 
few  houses— only  a  narrow  peasant's  hut  here  and  there,  more  squalid 
Uian  any  I  had  ever  seen  in  our  good  Marsan  country.  So  when,  pres- 
ently, there  appeared  ahead,  standing  just  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  a 
bnilding  of  more  than  usual  size,  I  looked  at  it  with  no  little  interest. 
As  we  neared  it  I  saw  standing  before  the  door  two  horses  with  women's 
eqnipage,  and  of  a  sudden  the  leader  of  our  troop  put  his  fingers  to 
his  mouth  and  blew  a  shrill  blast 

Almost  on  the  instant  the  door  opened  and  two  women  came  out, 
attended  by  a  little,  fat  man,  evidently  the  keeper  of  the  house.  They 
stood  looking  at  us  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  mount  their  horses. 
There  seemed  something  strangely  familiar  about  one  of  the  figures. 
As  she  stood,  I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  wore  a  hood  pulled  over 
her  head  and  a  cloak  wrapped  about  her  to  protect  her  from  the  cold — 
then,  with  a  start,  I  recognized  the  cloak.  It  was  mine — ^the  one  I  had 
dropped  in  the  hallway  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Gogard.  And  with 
fast-beating  heart  I  knew  that  it  was  Claire  who  wore  it ! 

Some  exclamation  must  have  escaped  me,  for  the  fellow  at  my  right 
asked  me  roughly  what  ailed  me.  I  did  not  answer,  and  we  rode  on  in 
silence.  In  a  moment  we  had  pulled  up  before  the  house,  and  our 
leader  rode  ahead  to  exchange  a  word  with  the  women.  Then  he  came 
back  again  and  ordered  forward  the  horse  on  which  Mademoiselle  was 
mounted.  She  was  unstrapped  and  assisted  to  alight,  then  led  into  the 
inn,  doubtless  for  refreshment. 

But  T  was  not  thinking  of  her,  I  was  watching  Claire — the  poise  of 
Vol  IXXll.— 10 
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her  figure,  her  superb  grace  in  the  saddle.  Slowly  she  reined  her 
horse  around  until  she  faced  us,  and  I  saw  her  examining  the  members 
of  the  troop.  With  feverish  lips  I  watched  her  eyes  as  they  went  from 
face  to  face — and  in  a  moment  I  was  looking  straight  into  them,  with 
blood  bounding  to  my  temples. 

For  a  breath  she  held  me  so,  then  turned  her  eyes  away,  slowly, 
indifferently,  without  a  sign  that  she  had  known  me ! 

And  of  a  sudden  I  found  myself  shivering  with  cold,  and  remem- 
bered, for  the  first  time  that  afternoon,  that  my  clothing  was  stiU 
dripping  with  the  water  of  the  river. 

vn. 

A  VISION  IN  THE  NIGHT 

DiHLY  I  saw  Mademoiselle  come  out  again  into  the  road  and 
mount  a  horse  that  had  been  provided  for  her.  Fronsac  and  I  were 
unbound,  though  not  entrusted  with  our  horses'  bridles,  and  we  set 
forward  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  than  had  marked  the  first  stage  of 
the  journey.  Plainly  there  was  no  longer  immediate  fear  of  pursuit, 
and  our  guard  relaxed  somewhat,  breaking  now  and  again  into  a  snatch 
of  song  or  shouting  a  rude  joke  back  and  forth.  I  saw  that  our  retreat 
was  being  made  on  some  well-matured  plan,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I 
realized  how  remote  was  chance  of  rescue. 

The  man  at  my  right,  who  seemed  to  regard  me  with  some  small 
trace  of  kindness,  perceiving  my  blue  nose  and  chattering  teeth,  gave 
me  his  cloak,  and  this  wrapped  around  me  rendered  the  journey  some- 
what less  of  torture.  But  nothing  could  drive  away  the  chill  which 
had  settled  about  my  heart  when  I  had  looked  into  Claire's  eyes  and 
caught  no  answering  gleam  of  friendship  and  interest  in  them.  I  did 
not  see  her  again,  for  she  kept  to  the  rear  of  the  column  with  the  other 
women,  and  I  held  my  face  turned  resolutely  to  the  front,  for  even 
a  cadet  of  Gascony  has  his  pride. 

Night  found  us  near  Aurignac,  as  I  gathered  from  the  talk  of  my 
guards,  for  the  country  was  quite  unknown  to  me,  but  we  left  the 
village  far  on  the  left  and  pressed  on  through  the  darkness  for  an  hour 
longer.  It  seemed  to  me,  from  the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground,  that 
we  must  have  left  the  road,  and  I  was  about  to  ask  whither  we  were 
bound  when  the  command  came  to  halt. 

I  could  distinguish  absolutely  nothing  in  the  darkness,  but  my 
guards  appeared  to  know  the  place  well,  and  one  of  them,  dismounting, 
led  my  horse  slowly  forward  across  what  seemed  to  be  a  bridge.  I 
caught  a  gleam  of  light  ahead,  and  in  a  moment  we  turned  a  comer 
and  I  could  see  something  of  my  surroundings. 

We  were  in  the  inner  bailey  of  a  castle,  once  of  no  little  strength, 
but  fallen  quite  into  decay,  for  the  curtains  were  cracked  and  ragged 
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and  broken,  and  two  of  the  corner  towers  had  toppled  over.  The 
donjon  loomed  up  into  the  darkness  at  one  end,  and  alone  seemed  to 
haTe  defied  the  hand  of  time  and  the  despoiler. 

Towards  this  we  rode,  and  at  the  door  my  captors  leaped  from  the 
saddle  and  helped  me  to  dismount.  I  should  have  fallen  had  they 
not  supported  nie,  for  my  joints  had  lost  the  power  of  motion,  but 
they  led  me  to  a  comer  where  a  fire  had  just  been  started,  and  set  me 
with  my  back  against  the  wall. 

In  a  moment  I  saw  them  leading  Fronsac  in,  and  they  set  him 
down  opposite  me,  one  of  the  men  taking  the  precaution  to  stand  guard 
between.  Presently  the  women  passed,  and  I  saw  Mademoiselle  smile 
at  my  companion — a  smile  which  brought  the  glad  blood  to  his  cheek 
and  in  which  there  was  life  and  hope.  The  others  did  not  even  glance 
in  our  direction,  though  I  watched  them  till  they  had  disappeared  into 
an  inner  room. 

But  a  woman^s  coldness  could  not  rob  me  of  the  grateful  warmth 
of  the  fire.  How  good  it  felt !  My  clothing  was  soon  steaming  in  the 
heat,  and  I  struggled  to  my  feet  and  turned  slowly  about  before  the 
blaze  in  order  to  dry  myself  more  thoroughly.  I  felt  better  with  every 
minute,  save  for  a  great  and  growing  emptiness  within,  for  I  had 
eaten  nothing  since  my  hasty  breakfast  with  Fronsac  at  Montauban. 
It  was  perhaps  half  an  hour  before  one  of  the  men  came  back  to  us 
and  ordered  us  to  follow  him.  He  led  the  way  to  the  right  through 
a  doorway  into  a  lofty  room,  which,  shattered  and  time-stained  as  it 
was,  retained  still  some  traces  of  its  former  beauty.  At  one  end  was 
the  great  fireplace,  and  in  this  a  fire  had  been  kindled  and  two  men 
were  busily  engaged  preparing  food.  A  lamb  had  been  bought  or  stolen 
somewhere,  stripped  deftly  of  its  hide,  dismembered,  and  set  to  roast 
before  the  fire,  and  most  savory  and  inviting  did  it  smell.  A  pile  of 
bread,'nearer  black  than  white,  was  heaped  upon  a  table,  and  to  this 
we  were  led  and  told  to  take  what  we  wanted.  A  dripping  piece  of 
meat  was  added,  and  we  sat  down  again  in  our  warm  comers  to  enjoy 
it.  Even  now  it  makes  my  mouth  run  to  think  of  that  meal  and  how 
good  it  tasted. 

I  could  see  that  Fronsac  relished  it  too,  though  the  blood  in  his 
cheek  may  have  come  from  happiness.  The  guard  still  watched  between 
ns  to  prevent  our  talking,  while  the  others  sat  before  the  fire,  crunching 
their  bread  and  meat.  A  sorry-looking  lot  they  were,  gathered,  doubt- 
less, from  the  banditti  who  infested  the  mountains — Spaniards  most 
of  them,  swarthy  and  dirty,  with  countenances  where  one  might  search 
in  vain  for  a  trace  of  kindliness.  Yet  sitting  there  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  joy  they  got  from  life — a  hard  day^s  march  or  stirring  fight, 
and  then,  after  it,  a  snug  seat  close  before  a  good  fire,  with  bread  and 
meat,  and,  oh !   such  hunger  to  relish  it ! 
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The  women  I  saw  nothing  of,  and  I  thanked  fortune  that  they  had 
a  place  apart  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  But  it  was  evidently  here 
that  we  were  to  sleep,  for  some  of  the  men  had  already  rolled  them- 
selves in  their  cloaks  and  lay  down  against  the  wall,  a  saddle  for  a 
pillow,  prepared  to  spend  the  night  with  what  comfort  they  conli 
Not  one  of  them,  except  the  guard  between  us,  seemed  to  give  us  the 
slightest  thought,  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  awakened  with 
the  water  of  the  river  in  my  ears  the  thought  of  escape  came  to  me. 
With  only  one  man  to  deal  with,  it  would  not  be  a  diflScult  thing,  pro- 
vided he  could  be  silenced  without  awaking  any  of  the  others.  At 
least,  it  was  worth  thinking  over.  I  got  slowly  to  my  feet,  stretched 
my  arms,  and  yawned.  Then  I  took  a  step  towards  the  door,  but  the 
sentry  stopped  me. 

"You  will  remain  here,  Monsieur,'^  he  said. 

"  But  I  am  weary,'^  I  protested.    **  Where  am  I  to  spend  the  night?" 

He  grinned  and  pointed  back  at  the  comer. 

"You  will  spend  it  there,^'  he  said.  "But  here  comes  Drouet, 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  you.^' 

As  he  spoke  the  fellow  who  had  ridden  at  my  right  all  evening 
entered,  and  with  him  another  whom  I  remembered  having  seen  with 
Fronsac.  They  came  direct  to  us,  spread  their  cloaks  near  the  fire, 
and  Drouet  motioned  me  to  seat  myself  on  his. 

"  As  I  am  responsible  for  your  continuance  with  us.  Monsieur,''  he 
said,  sitting  down  beside  me,  "  we  must  take  a  few  precautions." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.    "  Do  whatever  you  think  needful.'' 

Without  more  words  he  produced  some  pieces  of  rope.  With  one 
of  these  he  bound  my  right  ankle  to  his  left  one,  and  then  the  guard 
came  forward  and  bound  our  wrists  together. 

"  I  think  that  will  do,"  he  said.  "  I  advise  you  not  to  endeavor  to 
get  them  loose.  Monsieur,  for  I  sleep  lightly.  Besides,  M.  le  Due 
cautioned  me  not  to  hesitate  to  kill  you  should  you  attempt  escape." 

"  I  shall  attempt  to  do  nothing  but  go  to  sleep,"  I  answered,  yawn- 
ing, and  we  lay  down  together. 

I  saw  that  Fronsac  watched  all  this  keenly,  and  I  knew  that  he  too 
was  thinking  of  flight.  His  guard  sat  down  beside  him,  as  mine  had 
done. 

"  There  are  two  courses  open  to  you.  Monsieur,"  he  said.  "  Either 
give  me  your  word  of  honor  not  to  attempt  to  get  away,  or  submit  to 
the  programme  that  has  been  carried  out  with  your  friend  yonder. 
I  must  tie  your  hands  and  feet." 

"  But,"  Fronsac  protested,  "  they  have  not  tied  the  hands  and  feet 
of  my  friend." 

The  fellow  stepped  over  and  looked  down  to  see  how  I  was  secured. 
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"No,"  he  said,  "but  I  am  not  a  light  sleeper,  like  Drouet  there. 
I  can't  afford  to  take  that  chance.    Come,  Monsieur,  choose.^* 

For  answer  Fronsac  held  out  his  hands,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
lashed  together.    Another  rope  was  bound  tightly  about  his  ankles. 

"  There,"  grunted  the  fellow,  as  he  secured  the  last  knot.  "  Now, 
Monsieur,  you  may  try  to  leave  us  if  you  wish.  Only  I  warn  you  there 
are  some  sentries  about  who  will  not  hesitate  to  fire,"  and  rolling  him- 
self in  his  cloak,  he  was  snoring  in  a  moment. 

Despite  my  fatigue,  sleep  did  not  come  readily  to  my  eyes.  My 
brain  was  busy  with  thoughts  of  escape.  I  realized  that  once  within 
Roquefort's  stronghold  at  Marleon  I  should  not  find  it  easy  to  come 
out  again,  and  I  had  no  desire  for  that  introduction  to  the  rack  which 
he  had  promised  me.  But  to  escape  was  no  easy  thing.  I  lay  for  long 
trying  to  devise  some  plan  which  offered  at  least  a  prospect  of  success. 
I  might  reach  out  with  my  free  hand,  grasp  Drouet  by  the  throat,  and 
hold  him  so  until  he  ceased  to  breathe.  But  I  realized  that,  with  one 
hand,  it  was  most  unlikely  I  could  master  so  powerful  a  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  noise  such  an  encounter  must  create.  A  sudden  blow 
was  impossible  for  like  reason.  I  tried  softly  to  remove  my  hand  from 
the  knot  which  held  it,  but  found  that,  too,  impossible.  I  tried  to  reach 
the  knot  with  my  free  hand,  but  Drouet  stirred  uneasily,  and  I  lay  still 
again.  By  the  fading  light  of  the  fire  I  could  dimly  see  Fronsac  strug- 
gling to  free  himself,  but  with  no  more  success  than  I.  A  sentry's 
step  sounded  at  the  door  and  a  shadowy  figure  appeared  there  for  a 
moment,  looking  over  the  room  to  see  that  all  was  well.  Then  he  dis- 
appeared into  the  outer  darkness,  and  for  a  time  I  watched  the  shadows 
dancing  along  the  walls  and  over  the  ceiling.  Gradually  they  grew 
faint  and  fainter,  and  fatigue  weighed  down  my  eyelids. 

How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  I  opened  my  eyes  with  a  start 
and  looked  about  the  room.  The  fire  had  burned  so  low  on  the  hearth 
that  the  place  was  almost  in  utter  darkness,  save  for  an  instant,  now 
and  then,  as  a  log  fell  asunder  and  sent  a  shower  of  sparks  into  the 
air.  It  was  during  one  of  these  flashes  th|it  I  fancied  I  saw  a  figure 
moving  far  down  the  room,  but  the  light  died  away  before  I  could 
make  sure.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  braced  my  head  against  the  wall,  and 
waited.  Yes,  there  it  was  again — ^this  time  there  could  be  no  mistaking 
—a  cloaked  figure  bending  over  one  man  and  then  passing  on  to  the 
next.    What  could  it  mean? 

The  light  died  out  again,  but  in  a  moment  I  saw  the  figure  once 
more,  this  time  much  nearer,  and  coming  slowly  down  the  line  of 
sleeping  men  towards  the  comer  where  I  lay.  Nearer  and  nearer  it 
came,  xmtil  I  felt  a  pair  of  eyes  looking  down  into  mine. 

**M.  de  Marsan,"  breathed  a  voice,  ''you  are  awake?  Close  your 
eyes  to  show  that  you  hear  me." 
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I  closed  my  eyes  an  instant,  the  blood  rushing  to  my  temples,  my 
nerves  a-quiver.  I  could  not  mistake  that  voice — ^no,  not  even  its 
whisper ! 

"  Can  you  get  up  ?"  asked  the  voice. 

I  shook  my  head  and  pointed  with  my  free  hand  to  my  bound  wrist 
and  ankle. 

In  an  instant  the  figure  had  dropped  to  its  knees  beside  me.  I  felt 
swift  fingers  lightly  examining  the  ropes,  I  caught  the  gleam  of  a 
knife,  and  my  bonds  fell  from  me. 

"  Now,  follow  me,  Monsieur,"  whispered  the  voice. 

For  the  moment  I  forgot  everything  but  the  joy  of  being  with  her — 
the  joy  of  holding  her  hand  again  and  whispering  in  her  ear.  I  got 
cautiously  to  my  knees,  to  my  feet,  and  stole  down  the  room  after  her. 
A  shower  of  ashes  threw  the  place  into  sudden  light  and  sent  my  heart 
into  my  throat,  but  none  of  the  sleepers  stirred.  She  paused  in  the 
shadow  of  the  farthest  corner  until  I  had  reached  her  side. 

"  There,  M.  de  Marsan,''  she  whispered,  **  is  a  door  through  which, 
I  think,  you  may  escape.    You  see  I  am  not  imgrateful.'^ 

"  Ungrateful  I"  I  repeated,  and  caught  her  hand. 

"  You  must  go,  Monsieur,''  she  protested.  "  Even  a  moment  may 
mean  recapture.'' 

"  But  1  am  going  to  risk  that  moment.  Mademoiselle,"  I  said. 
"  You  see  that  my  words  have  proved  true  and  that  we  have  met  again; 
only,  this  afternoon,  I  thought  you  had  forgot  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  M.  de  Marsan,"  she  breathed,  "  I  had  not  forgot  you,  nor 
am  I  like  to  do  so.  Only  I  knew  I  could  not  help  you  did  anyone  suspect 
me  for  your  friend.    But  you  must  go — hasten  I" 

"And  you?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  I — I  will  return  to  the  apartment  where  my  maid  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Cadillac  are  sleeping,"  and  she  made  a  little  motion  towards 
another  door,  almost  hidden  in  the  shadow. 

There  was  a  step  at  the  door,  and  we  saw  the  sentry  enter  and 
pause  to  glance  about  the/oom.  For  an  instant  I  was  certain  he  had 
seen  us,  so  intently  did  he  look  towards  the  corner  where  we  were,  but 
at  last  he  passed  on  again. 

I  felt  that  the  hand  I  held  in  mine  was  trembling. 

"  You  see  the  folly  of  delay,  Monsieur,"  she  panted.  '^  You  must 
go, — they  must  not  retake  you, — ^better  to  die  fighting  than  to  wait  for 
death  at  MarleonI  Ah,  you  do  not  know!"  and  she  drew  her  hand 
from  mine  and  pressed  it  for  a  moment  to  her  eyes.  How  fair,  how 
sweet  she  was  I  How  I  trembled  to  take  her  in  my  arms  I  "  Adieu, 
Monsieur.    My  prayers  go  with  you." 

"  And  only  your  prayers.  Mademoiselle  ?"  I  whispered,  my  heart 
on  fire. 
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"  Go,  go  P  she  repeated,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

I  caught  it  in  both  of  mine  and  pressed  it  to  my  lips. 

"  Again  I  say.  Mademoiselle,  that  this  is  not  the  last  time,^'  and  I 
hdd  tightly  to  the  hand,  which  she  would  have  drawn  away.  "  I  under- 
stand nothing  of  how  you  came  to  be  awaiting  us  at  the  inn  back 
jonder,  but  I  know  that  it  is  fate  which  has  thrown  us  together  twice 
already.    The  third  time  we  shall  not  part  so  quickly.*' 

And  again  she  shook  her  head  as  she  had  in  the  Rue  Gogard. 

"  I  have  not  your  confidence  in  fate,  Monsieur,"  she  said.  "  Be- 
lieve me,  you  must  go.  If  you  will  not  consider  your  own  peril,  think 
of  mine.'* 

True,  I  was  a  fool  to  have  forgot  it. 

"  Pardon,*'  I  said.    **  Forgive  me  for  thinking  only  of  myself.** 

I  pressed  my  lips  again  to  her  soft,  warm  palm,  and,  not  trusting 
mjself  to  look  at  her,  turned  towards  the  door  she  had  pointed  out 
tome. 

And  then,  in  an  instant,  I  remembered  I  I  had  not  myself  alone 
to  consider — there  were  Mademoiselle  and  Pronsac  who  must  be  freed 
also!  I  could  not  leave  them  in  this  den  of  wolves — what  a  coward 
they  would  think  me ! 

I  turned  back.  None  of  the  sleepers  had  stirred,  nor  seemed  like 
to  stir.  Claire  had  disappeared  into  the  inner  room.  I  groped  my  way 
slowly  across  the  floor.  I  could  see  Fronsac  sitting  against  the  wall. 
How  his  eyes  brightened  at  sight  of  me  coming  back !  He  held  his 
bound  wrists  towards  me  eagerly. 

"  I  thought  you  gone,**  he  whispered.  "  I  was  a  fool !  I  might  have 
known  you  would  come  back  !** 

His  eyes  were  dark  and  moist  with  emotion — his  voice  trembled. 
What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a  friend  I 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  there  came  the  beat  of  horses*  hoofs  without, 
a  sharp  challenge;  Drouet,  awakened,  rubbed  his  eyes  sleepily,  saw  the 
seyered  cords,  and  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  yell.  I  tried  to  rise  to 
meet  him,  but  he  saw  me  on  the  instant,  and  with  a  bound  like  a  pan- 
ther's was  upon  me. 

vxu. 

mableon! 

Okk  man  I  might  play  even  with,  but  not  with  the  half  dozen  who 
sprang  to  Drouet's  assistance,  and  at  the  end  of  a  moment,  seeing  re- 
sistance useless,  I  lay  still,  cursing  my  ill-fortune.  The  struggle  had 
awakoied  all  the  men,  and  they  crowded  about  us,  asking  many  ques- 
tions. 

**What  is  thisP*  cried  a  loud  voice  from  the  door.  **  Fighting 
among  yourselves  ?    God !    But  some  head  shall  suffer  !'* 

I  recognized  the  voice  and  got  slowly  to  my  feet,  as  Roquefort  strode 
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into  the  light  cast  by  the  fire.  I  looked  at  him  in  amazement^  for  his 
eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  face  haggard,  his  clothing  stained  with  mud. 
Plainly,  M.  le  Comte  had  given  him  a  warm  argument,  and  he  had 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  escape. 

"It  was  no  quarrel,  M.  le  Duc,'^  explained  Drouet,  "nothing  but 
this  fellow  trying  to  escape.*' 

"  To  escape  V^  cried  Roquefort.  "  Do  you  tell  me  that  you  left  a 
door  for  his  escape,  Drouet?  You  value  that  neck  of  yours  but  lightly, 
thenr' 

"  I  bound  him  to  me  hand  and  foot.  Monsieur,''  said  Drouet  hum- 
bly. "  You  know  I  am  not  a  heavy  sleeper.  How  he  got  loose  without 
awakening  me  I  cannot  imagine." 

He  went  to  the  spot  where  we  had  lain  and  picked  up  the  pieces  of 
rope.    A  sharp  cry  escaped  him  as  he  looked  at  them. 

"WellP'  asked  Eoquefort  angrily.    "What  new  surprise P' 

"  See,  Monsieur,"  cried  Drouet,  holding  out  the  rope-ends.  "  He 
did  not  get  loose  of  himself.  Someone  came,  cut  the  ropes,  and  freed 
him." 

For  a  moment  Roquefort  gazed  at  the  ropes  without  speaking,  but 
his  face,  when  he  raised  it  to  mine,  was  terrible. 

"  A  traitor !"  he  said.  "  A  traitor  here !"  and  he  looked  about  him 
with  eyes  that  sent  a  shiver  through  his  men.  "Oh,  but  someone 
shall  pay  for  this !  You  shall  tell  us.  Monsieur,  who  it  was  that  cut 
your  bonds  and  then  you  will  have  a  companion  on  the  rack.  What 
a  death !  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  you.  Monsieur,  if  I  did  not 
hate  you  so !" 

He  stood  yet  a  moment  looking  at  me,  then  turned  away,  and  I 
heard  a  murmur  from  the  crowd  at  the  door. 

"To  horse!"  he  cried.  "Bind  these  two  rogues  to  the  saddle! 
Bring  forth  the  women !" 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  Drouet  and  another  led  me  away, 
out  into  the  black  court,  through  a  crowd  of  sweating  horses  and 
cursing  men-at-arms,  to  the  place  where  our  mounts  were  stabled. 
Again  I  was  seated  in  the  saddle,  and  a  rope  passed  from  ankle  to 
ankle  beneath  the  horse's  belly.  Drouet  laughed  savagely  when  it 
was  ended. 

"  There,  my  brave,"  he  said,  "  I'll  warrant  you'll  stay  with  us  yet 
a  little  longer." 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  retort,  but  sat  silent  while  the  troop  fell 
into  line  again.  I  strained  my  eyes  through  the  darkness  for  a  glimpse 
of  Fronsac  or  the  women,  but  saw  no  sign  of  either.  At  last  came  the 
word  to  march,  and  we  set  oflE  slowly  through  the  night.  No  road,  this 
time,  but  what  seemed  rough  hill-land,  so  slowly  did  we  pick  our  way. 
Drouet  was  in  a  savage  mood,  reflecting,  doubtless,  that  had  I  escaped 
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he  must  have  suflfered  for  it,  and  did  what  he  could  to  make  my  posi- 
tion irksome  by  leading  my  mount  over  the  roughest  places  and  prick- 
ing him  suddenly  from  time  to  time. 

Dawn  found  us  in  a  narrow  valley  with  a  little  brook  singing 
thiongh.  Far  ahead  I  could  see  the  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees,  nearer  than 
the  day  before,  but  still  leagues  away.  In  the  midst  of  a  little  grove  of 
trees  the  word  came  to  dismount,  and  the  men  swung  themselves 
wearily  from  the  saddle.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  they  had  been  hard 
pressed.  Their  horses  were  almost  done;  yes,  and  the  stains  upon 
their  clothing  were  not  wholly  those  of  the  road,  for  some  carried  their 
arms  in  slings,  some  had  their  heads  bandaged,  some  clung  to  the 
saddle  with  convulsive  fingers,  their  lips  blue,  their  eyes  set  with  suffer- 
ing. So  there  had  been  a  battle,  and  M.  le  Comte  had  won !  I  remem- 
bered his  concern  to  keep  his  horses  fresh  and  looked  back  over  the 
way  we  had  come  in  the  wild  hope  that  I  might  see  him  in  pursuit, 
but  I  saw  only  the  bleak  hillsides,  the  barren  rocks,  the  strip  of  wood- 
land. 

Yet  Boquefort  shs^ed  the  same  concern,  for  he  stationed  sentries 
on  the  neighboring  hilltops  and  gave  his  men  but  a  brief  half -hour 
to  prepare  their  meal  and  wind  their  horses.  And  here  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  agony  of  a  soldier's  life— the  wounded  men  groaning 
and  cursing,  the  white  fear  of  death  upon  them,  their  lips  trembling 
in  self-pity,  receiving  but  scant  attention,  for  the  others  were  dead- 
weaiy  from  their  long  ride.  One  poor  fellow  came  suddenly  to  the 
end,  and  was  carried  aside  with  little  ceremony  and  a  few  rocks  piled 
upon  him.  These  scoundrels  looked  too  often  in  the  face  of  death  to 
fear  it  xmtil  it  came  home  to  each  one  separately. 

The  half  hour  passed  and  we  set  forward  again,  only  this  time,  in 
the  light,  I  saw  that  Boquefort  rode  at  the  column's  head  with  another 
man  at  his  side.  My  eyes  dwelt  upon  him  idly  and  I  wondered  who 
this  newcomer  could  be.  He  sat  his  horse  well  and  was  richly  dressed 
—80  richly  that  he  seemed  out  of  place  in  this  bedraggled,  road-stained 
mob.  They  were  deep  in  talk,  and  at  one  moment  Roquefort  pointed 
away  to  the  west.  His  companion  turned  his  head  to  follow  the  gesture, 
and  I  caught  his  profile — there  was  no  mistaking  that  arched  nose,  that 
low  forehead,  that  cruel  mouth — ^it  was  d' Aurilly  I 

I  clutched  my  saddle  to  hold  my  seat,  my  emotion  shook  me  so. 
Then  he  was  the  traitor,  after  all !  And  the  plot,  of  which  I  had  caught 
but  a  glimpse,  lay  before  me  like  an  open  book.  D'Aurilly  was  to  have 
Mademoiselle;  Fronsac  could  eat  his  heart  out  if  he  chose,  or  swallow 
his  chagrin,  if  his  gullet  were  big  enough;  with  Mademoiselle  for 
hostage,  M.  le  Comte  could  be  brought  to  terms;  and  as  for  me 

I  would  not  think  of  it !  Here  was  I  still  alive  and  with  my  wits 
to  help  me.    Even  at  the  worst  there  should  be  no  tearing  to  pieces,  no 
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death  by  inches.  I  would  find  an  easier  way  than  that.  Yet  I  ( 
deny  that  for  an  instant  I  found  it  in  my  heart  to  regret  the 
fields  of  Marsan,  to  regret  that  I  had  not  been  content  to  remaiB 
quietly  and  leave  these  great  men  to  find  other  pawns  to  sacrifice, 
after  all,  this  was  life,  this  was  living,  and  only  the  night  before 
looked  into  a  pair  of  eyes  and  fancied  I  saw  love  there.  Was  nc 
worth  something? 

What  need  to  tell  more  of  the  journey?  Day  and  night  we  j 
on,  until  our  horses  stumbled  under  us,  over  hill,  through  valley, 
ing  the  roads,  seeking  hidden  ways,  where  M.  le  Comte  would  not 
to  follow.  And  always  my  guard  was  about  me,  until  at  last  I 
to  see  that  Boquefort  was  taking  no  chance  of  losing  me — ^no  < 
of  missing  his  vengeance.  The  women  were  kept  to  the  rear 
column;  Fronsac  I  seldom  saw;  d'Aurilly  passed  me  by  with  a 
ing  smile  that  turned  me  hot  for  murder.  Well  that  I  was  your 
strong,  with  a  boy's  hopeful  heart,  else  had  despair  weighed  me 

'Tis  true,  Drouet  relaxed  a  little  as  we  journeyed  forward  a: 
changed  a  word  with  me  now  and  then,  pointing  out  the  featu 
the  country  through  which  we  rode  or  telling  some  little  story 
numberless  campaigns  with  Eoquefort.  Gruesome  stories  they 
most  of  them,  of  murder,  outrage,  robbery,  for  Eoquefort^s  mei 
not  troubled  by  nice  consciences  and  took,  without  questionii 
that  came  to  their  nets.  Nor  did  their  leader  concern  himself 
them,  so  they  went  willingly  on  his  business  and  fought  his  1 
for  him. 

At  noon  of  the  third  day  we  came  to  Marleon. 

"  You  were  asking  about  the  castle,^'  said  Drouet  suddenly, 
hold  it." 

I  looked  with  all  my  eyes,  but  saw  only  the  tumbled  roofs 
little  town. 

"  You  look  too  low,*'  he  said.  "  Higher,  on  the  cliff  behii 
town." 

Then  I  descried  it,  and  my  heart  grew  cold  as  I  looked  at  it 
two  hundred  feet  or  more  the  cliff  sprang  upward,  straight  as  a  h 
wall  and  near  as  smooth — so  smooth  that  no  tree  or  shrub  caughl 
hold  on  it.  And  just  at  the  summit  stood  the  castle,  frowning 
upon  the  village  like  some  tireless,  merciless  watch-dog. 

"  But  to  get  to  it,"  I  ventured,  after  a  moment.  "  It  seems  t( 
been  built  only  for  the  birds." 

"  You  will  see,"  and  Drouet  laughed  meaningly.    "  I  advise  ; 
look  well  at  the  way.  Monsieur;   you  may  never  have  occasion 
it  a  second  time." 

I  rode  on  without  replying.  What  good  to  bandy  words  wit 
scoundrel  ?  But  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  place  my  heart  fell  moi 
more.    It  might  defy  a  king's  army. 
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The  road  turned  abruptly  to  the  right  of  the  tovm,  and  then  in 
again  behind  a  little  spur  of  the  mountain.  Here  the  ascent  began, 
and  the  way  at  once  became  so  narrow  that  two  horses  could  not  go 
abreast.  On  either  hand  towered  the  crags,  whence  a  dozen  ambushed 
men  might  easily  pick  off  a  thousand.  In  and  out  the  path  wound 
and  ever  upward,  until,  at  last,  it  stopped  before  a  great  gate,  barred 
heavily  with  iron.  I  saw  how  adroitly  the  path  was  fashioned,  so  that 
not  more  than  two  men  at  a  time  could  approach  the  gate.  A  horn 
sounded,  our  force  was  evidently  scrutinized  with  care  from  within, 
and  then  the  gate  creaked  back  upon  its  hinges.  In  a  moment  we  were 
in  the  court,  and  the  word  was  given  to  dismount. 

^  Follow  me,  Monsieur,'*  said  Drouet,  without  giving  me  a  moment 
to  look  about  me  or  to  exchange  a  glance  with  my  friends.  "  We  have 
an  apartment  awaiting  you.'* 

"I  followed  him  silently,  but  my  heart  cleared  somewhat  when  1 
saw  him  begin  to  mount  a  narrow  stair.  I  had  feared  that  I  was  to  be 
buried  in  some  dungeon  underground, — anything  were  better  than 
that, — ^to  be  shut  away  from  the  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine  I  So  it 
was  even  with  a  certain  cheerfulness  that  I  went  up  the  stair  behind 
him.  Up,  up  we  went  steadily,  until  at  last  I  saw  we  had  reached  the 
stairhead.  Drouet  paused  before  a  little  door  secured  by  a  dozen  bolts 
sunk  deep  into  the  masonry.  He  threw  them  back  slowly,  one  by  one, 
that  I  might  contemplate  their  strength,  then  pulled  the  door  open. 

"  Enter,"  he  said,  and  I  stooped  and  stepped  within. 

He  stood  looking  after  me  a  moment,  then  swung  the  door  shut, 
and  I  heard  him  throwing  the  bolts  into  place  with  the  same  malicious 
deliberation.    Then  all  was  still. 

I  was  in  the  topmost  chamber  of  the  tower  looking  towards  the 
east — over  the  town  and  out  across  the  plain.  It  was  a  little  room, 
with  walls  of  great  stones  there  could  be  no  removing,  but  there  was 
a  small  window,  too  narrow,  indeed,  to  permit  the  passage  of  my  body, 
and  barred  with  heavy  iron,  yet  wide  enough  to  admit  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  a  stream  of  sunshine.  I  went  to  it  and  stood  looking 
far  out  across  the  valley.  The  fields,  the  houses,  the  strip  of  woods 
along  a  little  river  were  cameoed  by  the  bright  sunshine  and  the  clear, 
pure  air  of  the  south.  But  my  thoughts  were  heavy  ones,  and  kept 
my  eyes  from  perceiving  the  full  beauty  of  the  scene. 

As  I  stood  looking  so,  my  eyes  caught  the  movement  of  a  body  of 
men  along  a  road  afar  off.  I  watched  them  listlessly  at  first,  thinking 
them  some  body  of  peasants  en  route  to  a  market  or  merrymaking,  but 
as  they  drew  nearer  I  saw  that  they  were  mounted,  and  then  the  sun- 
light was  caught  on  glittering  armor,  on  burnished  hilts  and  gleaming 
spear-points.  It  was  a  troop  of  men  armed  cap-i-pie — and  my  heart 
leaped  at  the  sudden  thought  that  this  might  be  M.  le  Comte  himself— 
too  late  by  an  hour ! 
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Breathlessly  I  watched  them  as  they  drew  nearer — I  could  see 
they  numbered  some  three  hundred,  that  they  were  well  mounted 
well  accoutred.  Some  of  the  people  of  Marleon  came  out  to  Io< 
them,  and  then,  after  a  glance,  went  hastily  in  again,  closing  the  ; 
behind  them.  I  could  see  them  running  through  the  streets,  and  a 
of  many  voices  floated  upward  to  me,  confused  and  indistinct.  Ph 
there  was  something  about  this  troop  of  horse  which  caused  the 
people  of  the  town  much  uneasiness. 

The  troop  came  on  slowly  and  with  a  certain  impressiveness. 
at  the  city  wall  they  stopped,  and  then  there  came  mounting  t( 
ears  a  trumpet^s  clear  note  of  defiance.    A  pennant  was  throwi 
upon  the  breeze, — ^it  hung  a  moment  limp,  then  the  wind  caugl 
folds  and  stretched  it  so  that  all  might  see — ^azure;   on  a  bend 
laurel-tree  sinople, — ^the  arms  of  Cadillac ! 

i  IX. 

THE  DEN  OF  THE  WOLF 

How  my  heart  leaped  as  I  saw  that  blazon!  And  then,  i 
instant,  it  fell  again,  for  what  could  three  hundred  men, — ^ye 
three  thousand  men, — ^be  they  brave  as  Bayard,  hope  to  accom 
against  this  castle  in  the  air?  Boquefort  might  sit  on  the  battle 
and  laugh  at  them.  True,  they  might  starve  him  out  in  the  coui 
months,  if  their  patience  could  last  so  long,  but  ere  that  Eoqu 
would  have  had  his  will  of  me  and  d'Aurilly  of  Mademoiselle  Va 
Had  they  been  but  an  hour  earlier ! 

So  I  watched  them  with  gloomy  face  as  they  drew  away  fron 
walls  and  pitched  their  camp  a  little  distance  down  the  valley,  a 
crest  of  a  small  hill.  Evening  was  at  hand,  and  the  shadows,  deepc 
first  at  the  foot  of  the  valley,  stole  silently  up  the  hillsides  until  al 
world  below  me  was  wrapped  in  darkness.  Through  my  wind 
could  see  a  broad  strip  of  sky,  with  a  galaxy  of  stars  twinkling  bri^ 
in  it,  and  I  knew  that  the  night  was  a  fair,  sweet,  clear  one.  If 
Claire  and  I  might  wander  through  it  with  only  the  stars  for 
pany! 

Soon  the  fires  of  the  camp  gleamed  out,  first  one  and  then  ano 
and  finally  many  of  them.  To  right  and  left  of  the  camp  be£ 
were  lighted  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  I  knew  that  M.  le  C 
was  preparing  for  any  fortune.  In  the  town  too  a  light  shone  here 
there,  and  the  murmur  which  floated  up  from  the  streets  proved 
the  town-people  had  not  yet  done  with  discussing  the  advent  of  this 
enemy. 

A  noise  at  the  door  brought  me  from  the  window.  I  heard  the 
thrown  back,  the  door  opened,  and  Drouet  appeared  on  the  thrcs 
bearing  a  flickering  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  bread 
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meat  and  can  of  water  in  the  other.  These  he  set  npon  the  floor,  and 
with  a  not  unfriendly  gesture  motioned  me  to  them.  In  faith,  I  was 
hungry  enough,  and  needed  no  second  bidding  I  Drouet  placed  his  lan- 
tern on  the  floor  and  sat  down  opposite  me.  For  a  time  he  watched  me 
in  silence,  as  though  enjoying  the  sight  of  my  hunger,  but  I  knew  that 
he  could  not  keep  silence  long,  for  I  had  already  proved  his  love  of 
gossip. 

^I  dare  say  you  saw  that  little  show  down  yonder,*'  he  remarked 
at  last  *^  Cadillac  would  better  have  remained  at  home.  Here  he 
can  only  starve.    He  will  find  scant  forage  in  these  hills.*' 

"You  do  not  know  M.  le  Comte,"  I  retorted  with  a  confidence  I 
confess  I  did  not  feel.  '^  He  will  smoke  you  out  of  this  hole  yet,  and 
then  'twill  be  time  to  say  your  prayers.  Possibly  you  have  already  felt 
his  hand  and  so  know  its  weight.** 

Drouet  smiled  somewhat  ruefuUy. 

"Possibly,**  he  admitted;  *'yet  if  he  venture  to  assault  this  place, 
he  nor  his  men  will  ever  see  Cadillac  again.** 

At  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believed  him,  but  I  held  my  smile. 

"  Yet  he  has  his  points,**  he  continued  after  a  moment.  "  He  sent 
a  warning  to  M.  le  Due  just  now,  threatening  I  know  not  what  if  the 
girl  and  you  two  youngsters  were  not  surrendered  unharmed  forth- 
with. You  should  have  seen  M.  le  Duc*s  face !  He  sent  back  a  warm 
message  too.  *Tell  your  master,*  he  said  to  the  envoy,  *I  propose 
to  change  Mademoiselle  de  Cadillac  into  Madame  d*Aurilly.  We  will 
then  make  such  treaty  as  we  see  fit  to  prevent  d*Aurilly  wearying  of  his 
wife.  This  spy  from  Marsan  is  going  to  bawl  his  life  out  on  the  rack. 
As  for  the  other,  I  have  not  yet  decided.*  And  the  envoy  went  away 
to  deliver  this  pretty  news.  One  can  imagine  how  Cadillac  will  receive 
it!  How  those  two  hate  each  other!  France  is  not  wide  enough  to 
hold  them  both.*' 

"And  when  is  this  marriage  to  take  place?**  I  asked,  aflEecting  to 
pass  over  that  portion  of  the  message  which  concerned  myself,  though 
it  struck  me  to  the  heart. 

"  Soon,**  and  Drouet  winked.  "  You  see,  M.  d*Aurilly  is  hungering 
to  possess  this  pretty  piece  of  womanhood — ^it  seems  he  is  even  in  love 
with  her!  To-morrow,  perhaps,  or  next  day.  M.  le  Due  is  a  man 
who  never  delays,  and  he  has  a  priest  here  who  is  most  obliging.** 

"  The  King,**  I  cried,  "  will  have  something  to  say  to  that !  There 
are  rumors  of  strange  plots  which  affect  your  master.  He  may  go  too 
far!" 

But  Drouet  only  laughed. 

"  Paris  is  a  long  way  off,**  he  said,  "  and  the  King  has  much  that 
concerns  him  nearer  home.  Besides,  this  castle  could  set  at  naught 
even  a  King*s  army,  should  any  be  brought  against  it,  which  is  most 
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unlikely.  But  in  all  this  rush  of  events  do  not  despair — ^you  will  i 
be  forgotten.  M.  le  Due  himself  will  wish  to  see  you  ere  long,"  and 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  picked  up  his  lantern  and  moved  towards  i 
door. 

For  an  instant  I  burned  to  spring  upon  him,  to  pull  him  down, 
kill  him  with  his  own  poniard.  But  there  was  doubtless  a  sentry  in  t 
corridor,  who  could  bring  me  down  with  a  single  musket  shot — ^not  ] 
— not  yet — and  I  let  him  pass.  I  must  first  find  a  plan — ^a  pli 
Come,  what  were  my  wits  for? 

I  lay  down  on  my  pallet  in  one  corner  to  think  it  over.  But  wl 
a  problem  I  To  escape  from  this  stronghold  in  the  air,  with  only  on 
bare  hands  to  aid  I    It  was  too  much  for  even  a  Marsan's  cunning ! 

A  musket-shot  far  down  the  hill  brought  me  out  of  my  thougl 
and  to  my  feet.  It  was  followed  by  another  and  another,  and  as 
rushed  to  my  window  I  fancied  I  could  hear  a  chorus  of  yells,  as 
men  fighting  hand  to  hand.  The  cries  rose  and  fell  and  died  away 
then  a  tremendous  explosion  shook  the  earth.  Far  below  me  I  saw 
great  spurt  of  flame  shoot  upward,  and  I  knew  that  M.  le  Comte  w 
blowing  in  the  gates  of  Marleon.  At  least,  he  could  make  hims^ 
master  of  the  town.  There  was  for  a  few  moments  a  renewal  of  t 
fighting,  and  then  all  was  still  again. 

I  thought  the  attack  over,  and  was  just  turning  to  rest  when  the 
came  another  burst  of  firing  from  behind  the  hill — M.  le  Comte  w 
tr3dng  to  force  the  castle !  The  firing  waxed  and  waned  and  died  aw« 
I  listened  in  vain  for  any  further  outcry.  Plainly,  he  had  been  repuls< 
and  seeing  how  desperate  the  road  was,  had  not  ventured  a  secoi 
assault.  Would  he  ever  venture  it,  I  wondered  I  He  loved  his  daught< 
to  be  sure,  yet  would  it  not  be  the  purest  folly  to  dash  himself 
pieces  against  this  rock  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  her?  What  could 
hope  to  accomplish?  And  whenever  Roquefort  scented  danger,  ecu 
he  not  threaten  reprisals  on  Mademoiselle  herself?  Better  to  draw  o 
to  leave  Mademoiselle  to  such  fate  as  Eoquefort  had  prepared  for  hi 
and  wait  another  day,  when,  by  some  ruse  or  sudden  ambuscade,  Roqi] 
fort  and  d' Aurilly  might  be  made  to  pay  drop  for  drop ! 

Weighted  with  such  bitter  thoughts,  I  lay  down  again  upon  u 
pallet  and  this  time  dropped  asleep.  Nor  did  I  waken  till  someoi 
shook  me  roughly,  and  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  Drouet  standing  abo 
me  and  full  day  peering  in  at  the  window. 

"  God's  blood  I"  he  cried,  "  but  you  sleep  soundly  I  Here,  get  up  ai 
eat.    You  will  need  your  strength  this  day  I" 

I  got  to  my  feet  and  looked  at  him. 

*'  And  why  P'  I  asked  as  carelessly  as  I  could,  for  there  was  a  me: 
ace  in  his  words  that  chilled  me. 

"Because  you  are  to  have  a  little  interview  with  Mother  Bred 
quin  and  others  of  her  family." 
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"Mother  Brodequin?**  I  repeated. 

"  Yes/^  and  he  bent  over  towards  one  foot  and  made  a  gesture  as  of 
tightening  a  screw.  "  You  understand?  It  is  our  pet  name  for  her. 
She  is  not  lovely  to  look  at,  but  she  has  a  tight  embrace." 

I  understood,  and  I  found  my  appetite  for  the  food  suddenly  van- 
ished. I  protest  I  am  no  coward— but  the  boot — ^the  rack — I  knew 
not  what  horrors — ^lay  before  me.  '  Twas  enough  to  chill  the  courage  of 
any  man.  Still,  I  made  pretence  of  eating  that  Drouet  might  not  see 
my  terror. 

"  I  heard  some  shots  last  night,"  I  said  at  last.  ^^  Was  there  an 
attack?" 

"  Hardly  that,"  he  laughed.  "  Cadillac  tried  to  crawl  up  the  road, 
bnt  two  or  three  shots  sent  him  headlong  down  again.  He  will  not  try 
it  a  second  time  unless  he  is  madder  than  I  think  him." 

"  But  he  gained  the  town,"  I  said. 

"  The  town,  yes.  But  the  town  is  nothing.  M.  le  Due  never  deigns 
to  assist  in  its  defence ;  its  walls  are  down  in  a  dozen  places.  That  was 
no  victory.    He  will  never  take  the  castle." 

I  quite  agreed,  but  held  my  tongue. 

"  14.  le  Due  holds  the  upper  hand,"  he  added  exultantly.  "  How  he 
vill  squeeze  Cadillac  dry  ere  he  is  done  with  him  I  But  there,  I  must 
go.  Somehow  when  I  am  with  you  I  run  to  gossip.  But  then  you  will 
talk  80  little  in  this  world !" 

"  When  is  this  interview  to  take  place  ?"  I  asked. 

"Soon,"  and  he  laughed.  "There  are  certain  preparations  to  be 
made,  but  they  will  not  take  long,"  and,  still  laughing,  he  was  gone. 

I  gazed  about  the  cell  helplessly.  Was  there  no  way  out?  Must 
I  fall  victim  to  this  monster  of  a  Eoquefort?  To  fall  in  fair  fight, 
in  warm  blood,  in  the  open  day,  were  nothing — a  man  could  go  to 
death  then  gladly.  But  slowly,  in  a  dark  cellar,  with  others  looking 
on  exulting — ^ugh  I  I  felt  my  nerves  quivering  at  the  horror  of  the 
thought — and  then,  with  set  teeth,  I  put  the  weakness  from  me.  Other 
men— yes,  and  women — ^had  gone  to  the  same  fate  vrith  smiling  lips — 
why  not  I,  a  Marsan? 

So  when  Drouet  opened  the  door  again  he  found  me  looking  from 
my  window  down  upon  M.  le  Comte's  camp,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  calmness  of  my  greeting. 

"You  will  foUow  me.  Monsieur,"  he  said  in  a  tone  somewhat  re- 
pressed.   Perhaps  even  he  was  beginning  to  pity  me. 

"  Willingly,"  I  answered,  and  after  him  I  went,  out  into  the  hall, 
where  two  sentries  fell  in  behind  me,  down  the  stair,  across  a  gloomy 
interior  court  to  a  great  stone  tower  standing  somewhat  detached, 
then  down  another  stair.  I  felt  my  head  grow  giddy  as  we  left  behind 
us  the  good  air  and  the  bright  sunshine — ^perhaps  I  was  nevermore  to 
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see  them^  or  to  see  them  only  from  a  racked  and  crooked  body, 
again  I  caught  my  manhood  back  to  me  and  went  on  down  the  stair 
a  step  tolerably  firm. 

A  torch  was  blazing  at  the  foot,  lighting  partially  a  dismal  pai 
which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Down 
Drouet  turned,  and  paused,  at  last,  before  a  door. 

"This  is  the  place,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "Enter,"  an< 
opened  the  door  and  stood  aside. 

I  noted  how  thick  it  was,  how  heavy — ^plainly  no  cry,  however  £ 
and  agonized,  could  pierce  it.  For  an  instant  the  thought  came  t 
to  hurl  myself  upon  my  guards,  to  tear  them  by  the  throat  imtil 
should  be  forced  to  kill  me — ^that  would  be  the  easier  way.  Yet- 
heart  of  youth  I — ^perhaps  beyond  the  door  there  were  not  certain  c 
— ^there  might  yet  be  a  chance — ^and  life  was  sweet ! 

So  I  stepped  across  the  threshold  and  heard  the  door  swing 

behind  me. 

X. 

THE  QUESTION 

Two  torches  blazing  from  brackets  in  the  wall  at  the  farther 
threw  fantastic  shadows  along  the  floor  and  up  against  the  cei 
For  an  instant,  as  I  looked  at  them,  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  tl 
saw  that  on  a  platform  below  the  lights  sat  Roquefort  and  by  his 
d^Aurilly.  A  dozen  men-at-arms  stood  guard,  with  something  sii 
and  threatening  in  their  very  immobility,  and  in  the  comer  to  one 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  array  of  great,  shapeless  things,  whose 
I  did  not  permit  my  thoughts  to  dwell  upon. 

"  This  way,  sirrah  I"  called  Roquefort,  and  then  sat  silent  ui 
stood  before  him,  the  torchlight  full  upon  my  face.  It  was  tb 
understood  why  the  torches  were  so  placed — ^the  face  of  the  judj 
shadow — ^the  face  of  the  prisoner  in  full  light.  How  many  had  i 
so  and  felt  those  eyes  probing  deep  into  their  souls  I  For  even 
the  shadow  I  could  catch  the  gleam  of  those  serpent's  eyes. 

"  Well,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  began  at  last,  "  it  seems  that  Ca( 
could  not  save  you  after  all,  despite  your  lying." 

"Not  yet.  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  still  with  some  show  of 
fidence. 

"Not  yetl"  he  cried.  "'Body  of  God!  Think  you  there  is  ; 
chance?  Three  shots,  last  night,  drove  him  headlong  back  int< 
plain.  Why,  Monsieur,  he  would  be  too  late  were  he  thundering  a 
gate  this  instant !    The  time  is  too  short  I" 

I  saw  d'Aurilly  leering  at  me,  all  his  malicious  joy  in  his  h 
face,  and  the  sight  fired  my  blood. 

"  At  least,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  die  an  honest  man,  and  neither  a  ti 
nor  an  abductor  of  women!" 
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lyAiuilly  started  from  his  seat  with  an  oath,  and  in  an  instant  I 
should  have  had  my  fingers  at  his  throat,  bnt  that  Boqnefort  held  him 
back. 

'*  No,  no,'*  he  laughed.  "  Bestrain  yourself,  d' Aurilly.  That  were 
too  swift  a  way.  One  blow  of  a  sword  and  it  is  over — ^but  the  rack  is 
different    I  wonder  at  you,  my  friend  I^' 

"  True !''  muttered  d'Aurilly,  and  sank  back  into  his  seat  with  livid 
face. 

'^I  see  you  have  not  yet  forgotten  that  blow  of  my  hand  across 
your  mouth.  Monsieur,^'  I  sneered,  resolved  to  provoke  him  to  the  utter- 
most. Pray  Heaven  I  might  yet  get  my  hands  on  this  devil  and  have 
a  moment  in  which  to  settle  my  account  with  hiuL  Then  could  I  die 
ahnost  content. 

His  hands  were  trembling  on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  but  he  glared  at 
me  without  replying. 

"  Ho,  what  is  this  tale,  d* Aurilly  T'  questioned  Boquef  ort  **  Do  you 
tell  me  that  this  rascal  struck  you  in  the  face  and  lived  to  boast  of  it? 
I  thought  you  a  man  of  spirit !'' 

«  He  Uesr  cried  d'Aurilly.    «  He  lies  1    It  was  nothing.^' 

I  looked  at  him,  smiling.  Boquefort,  I  think,  could  tell  where  the 
truth  lay,  but  he  passed  it  by. 

**  Come,  M.  de  Marsan,'^  he  said  more  sternly,  "  we  are  wasting  time, 
and  I  have  much  to  do  this  day.  You  will  remember  the  reward  I 
promised  you  should  you  betray  me  at  CadiUac,^^  and  he  made  a  little 
gesture  towards  the  horrors  in  the  comer.  "  Well,  the  reward  is  ready; 
only  since  then  I  have  learned  something  that  may  perhaps  alter  mat- 
ters. In  the  first  place,  I  learned  from  the  Vicomte  d'Aurilly  that 
you  carried  to  your  master  at  Montauban  a  message  which  told  of  my 
little  expedition  against  Cadillac.  This  message,  it  seems,  was  brought 
to  you  at  Marsan  by  some  member  of  my  household.  In  the  second 
place,  I  learned  from  Drouet,  as  you  know,  that  someone  in  the  night 
had  come  to  your  aid,  had  cut  the  ropes  which  bound  you  to  him,  and 
that  you  were  within  an  ace  of  escaping.^' 

He  paused  for  a  moment.    I  could  guess  at  what  was  coming. 

"IPAurilly  has  been  good  enough  to  represent  me  in  Cadillac's 
household,  not  caring,  at  first,  to  trust  me  to  secure  for  him  that 
black-eyed  Val6rie,  but  preferring  to  rely  on  his  own  charms.  Well,  it 
appears  his  charms  had  no  great  effect,  so,  in  the  end,  he  was  glad  to 
come  to  me  for  aid,''  and  Boquefort  looked  at  his  companion  with  just 
a  spark  of  malice  in  his  eyes.  ^*  It  was  not  until  he  had  managed  to  join 
my  troop  in  that  brush  at  Cadillac  that  I  learned  the  truth — ^that  we 
have  a  spy  and  traitor  among  us.  I  had  suspected  it  before,  when 
my  plans  had  come  to  naught,  but  proof  was  always  lacking.  Well, 
Monsieur,  I  desire  the  name  of  that  traitor." 
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On  that  point,  at  least,  I  could  answer  fully. 

"  M.  le  Due,"  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  his  name.  I  do  not  ev 
know  his  appearance.  I  know  only  that  one  night  a  man  rode  ii 
Marsan  carrying  a  message  which  he  entrusted  to  my  father,  wl 
in  turn,  gave  it  to  me.  I  saw  the  man  but  a  moment;  it  was  nig] 
and  his  face  was  so  well  concealed  that  I  caught  not  a  glimpse  of  it." 

Roquefort  was  glaring  down  at  me,  his  face  working. 

"  Doubtless  the  person  who  cut  your  bonds  three  nights  since  ^ 
also  invisible !"  he  cried.  *^  Or  did  you,  by  any  chance,  see  his  face,  ] 
de  Marsan?" 

My  blood  leaped  back  into  my  heart.  I  looked  into  his  eyes  hor 
fied — seeing  myself  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

"  Well,  Monsieur,"  said  Roquefort  after  a  moment,  *^  I  am  waiti 
an  answer.    Come,  your  tongue  is  not  so  ready." 

The  sweat  broke  out  across  my  forehead  as  I  stood  there  looki 
at  him.  I  thought  bitterly  of  the  hopes  that  had  sat  on  my  sadd 
bow  as  I  rode  out  from  Montauban — ^it  seemed  hard  that  they  should  e: 
like  this.  But  if  Fate  willed  it — ^what  then?  Certainly,  I  had  do 
what  I  could. 

"M.  le  Due,"  I  answered  with  what  calmness  I  could,  *^I  ha 
nothing  more  to  say." 

His  face  turned  purple  and  his  eyes  became  two  sparks  of  fire,  mi 
iaturing  the  torches  which  blazed  behind  him,  yet  his  voice  was  calm. 

"  Remember  my  warning.  Monsieur,"  he  said.  ^^  I  am  not  a  m 
who  breaks  his  word.  Either  you  must  be  stretched  yonder  in 
moment — or  this  spy.  I  swear  itl  I  have  suffered  too  much  frc 
him  to  pass  it  by.  There  is  no  other  way — even  your  Gascon  wits  ca 
not  devise  one." 

I  looked  from  him  to  d' AuriUy  and  back  again.  There  was  no  mer 
in  either  countenance — only  d'Aurilly  exulted  openly.  And  the  thoug 
came  to  me  that  I  might  yet  save  Mademoiselle  from  the  fate  th 
threatened  her  and  win  for  myself  an  easy  death.  There  was  no  tii 
to  hesitate. 

Perhaps  he  saw  me  gather  for  the  spring  or  read  my  thought 
my  eyes,  for  he  gave  a  little  cry  and  started  from  his  chair  even  as  i 
foot  was  on  the  first  step  of  the  platform.    But  I  was  on  him  before 
could  get  his  poniard  out — my  fingers  clutched  at  his  throat  with  t 
the  frenzied  eagerness  of  hate — ^and  we  crashed  backward  over  the  ch« 
together. 

I  heard  a  confused  shouting,  t  rush  of  many  feet,  but  I  saw  on 
the  working  face  before  me,  with  its  staring  eyes,  its  gaping  mout 
with  the  swollen,  quivering  tongue  within.  God  I  what  a  lust  of  blo< 
was  on  me  as  I  gripped  his  throat  and  crushed  it!  I  knew  he  w 
fumbling  for  his  dagger — ^I  knew  that  in  an  instant  a  sword-thm 
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irvm  behind  would  end  it — ^yet  it  seemed  ages  before  they  were  upon 
me,  pulling  me  oflE. 

"God's  blood!  Pull  him  up  I"  yelled  Roquefort,  and  they  jerked 
me  to  my  feet ;  but  the  other  came  with  me  too,  for  my  fingers  were 
set  as  death  itself  might  have  set  them. 

I  felt  the  others  pulling  at  them,  but  my  teeth  were  set — ^this  man 
was  mine !  They  should  not  take  him  from  me !  But  Roquefort  him- 
self strode  up  at  last,  and  ran  a  dagger-point  under  my  fingers,  prying 
them  back  and  cutting  them  cruelly.  Only  I  did  not  then  feel  the  hurt 
—my  whole  soul  was  in  the  gaze  I  bent  upon  d'Aurilly  as  he  lay  there 
before  me — ^if  only  he  were  dead  I  if  only  he  were  dead  I  Then  1  might 
go  in  peace  to  my  own  death  I 

"  Bring  Briquet  I^'  called  Roquefort,  "  and  quick  about  it  1" 

In  a  moment  a  figure  entered  from  the  dark  comer. 

"Here  is  work  for  you,^^  said  Roquefort,  and  pointed  to  the  man 
on  the  floor. 

The  surgeon  bent  over  him  for  a  moment,  felt  his  wrist,  and  looked 
into  his  eyes.    Then  he  stood  up  again. 

"There  is  work  for  the  gravedigger,  not  for  me,  M.  le  Duc/^  he 
said.   "  You  twisted  the  necklet  a  shade  too  tightly.^' 

"  Necklet !''  repeated  Roquefort,  strangled  by  rage.  "  Body  of  God ! 
It  was  no  necklet — ^'twas  yonder  scoundrel's  fingers !" 

Briquet  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  a  little  air  of  curiosity. 

"  He  must  have  strong  fingers,'*  he  observed. 

But  Roquefort's  rage  had  quite  mastered  him. 

"We  shall  see!'*  he  yelled.  "We  shall  test  every  muscle  of  him! 
Bemain  here,  Briquet^ — I  want  the  end  deferred  as  long  as  it  may  be  1 
To  the  rack  with  him !" 

I  strained  to  hurl  from  me  the  scoundrels  who  held  me  to  right 
and  left,  but  they  were  doubtless  accustomed  to  the  work,  for  they 
threw  me  by  tome  trick  of  wrestling,  and  seizing  me  by  arm,  leg,  thigli, 
and  body,  bore  me  into  the  shadows  of  the  farther  comer. 

If  ever  man  fought  to  save  himself,  I  fought  then,  but  I  had  no 
chance— I  saw  it  in  a  moment.  First  one  arm,  then  the  other,  was 
strapped  down  above  my  head,  and  in  an  instant  I  felt  the  straps  drawn 
tight  about  my  ankles.  I  strained  at  them  till  I  thought  my  veins 
would  burst,  but  they  held  quite  firm.  Then,  with  white  fear  at  my 
heart,  I  lay  still  and  waited.    I  could  do  no  more ! 

They  brought  the  torches  and  stuck  them  into  brackets  in  the  wall 
above  me,  where  they  would  illumine  every  line  of  my  face.  Roque- 
fort took  his  place  at  the  foot,  where  he  could  look  down  into  my  eyes. 
Briquet  stationed  himself  beside  me  and  looked  at  me  as  one  interested 
in  a  new  experiment.  Plainly  his  heart  had  been  hardened  by  a  him- 
dred  such  spectacles.    And  yet,  as  I  looked  up  at  him,  I  fancied  I  saw 
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in  his  eyes  a  look  of  encouragement.     Where  had  I  seen  that  i 
before?    Somewhere,  surely! 

*'Is  all  ready  P'  asked  Roquefort. 

The  men  grunted  an  assent. 

He  looked  at  me  again,  and  read  something  in  my  eyes  I  would 
have  had  him  see  there. 

*'  I  think  we  shall  yet  learn  the  name  of  the  spy/'  he  sneered. 

think  we  shall  soon  have  this  scoundrel's  soul  bare  before  us !    Turn 

wheel,  men !" 

XI. 

boquepoet's  priob 

I  HEARD  the  wheel  creak  around,  and  a  sudden  spasm  of  pain  i 
through  elbows,  shoulders,  knees,  and  hips  as  the  ropes  tightei 
I  set  my  teeth  to  stifle  back  the  cry  I  knew  the  next  turn  must  wi 
from  me,  and  glanced  up  at  Roquefort  leering  down  at  me.  Th 
God,  I  had  settled  accounts  with  that  other  devil!  He,  at  least, 
not  there  to  gloat  over  my  agony !  This  one  I  must  leave  to  M 
Comte. 

"  Well,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  drawled,  "  are  you  yet  ready  to  tell 
the  name  of  the  spy?  Think  well  before  you  answer.  Your  prei 
position  is  not  an  easy  one,  perhaps,  but  it  is  a  bed  of  roses  comps 
to  what  it  will  be  when  that  wheel  has  been  turned  twice  round." 

I  bit  my  lips  to  keep  back  the  curses  that  rose  to  them. 

"  Come,  you  are  obdurate,''  said  Roquefort  after  a  mom 
"  Briquet,  explain  to  him  the  eflfect  of  turning  the  wheel  twice  more. 

"  The  first  turn  will  dislocate  the  shoulders,"  said  Briquet  in  a  1 
of  professional  indifferenxje.     "The  second  turn  will  dislocate 
hips." 

The  voice! — where  had  I  heard  it?  I  stared  up  at  liim!  I  cc 
have  sworn  there  was  white  hate  in  the  look  he  bent  upon  his  mastei 

"  And  the  third  turn.  Briquet?"  urged  Roquefort. 

"The  third  turn  will  render  the  dislocations  permanent  by  ti 
ing  away  the  gristle  which  binds  bone  to  bone — ^ball  to  socket." 

I  felt  my  heart  grow  cold  with  terror.  Had  God  a  hell  to  fit  s 
devils?  Yet  other  men  had  borne  it — day  after  day  they  had  borne 
and  still  smiled.    Well,  I  would  bear  it  too ! 

"  So  you  will  not  speak  ?"  asked  Roquefort,  reading  my  defiance 
my  eyes.    "  As  you  will.    Only,  I  warn  you,  you  are  plajring  the  f 
M.  de  Marsan,"  and  he  turned  to  give  the  signal  to  the  men  at 
wheel. 

But  the  signal  was  not  given.  Even  as  he  turned,  the  outer  d 
was  flung  back  and  hurrying  feet  dashed  into  the  chamber  and  aci 
it  towards  us.  Everyone  stared,  astounded,  to  see  who  this  might 
that  had  defied  Roquefort's  orders.    Not  until  they  came  full  wit 
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the  drde  of  light  from  the  torches  could  I  see  them — and  how  my 
heart  leaped,  for  I  looked  up  into  Claire's  eyes,  and  back  of  her  saw 
Brissac's  anxious  face. 

*^  We  are  in  time,**  she  said  in  a  voice  almost  a  whisper.  "  Thank 
God !  Loose  that  wheel,  you  scoundrels  !** 

Mechanically,  without  thinking  from  whom  the  order  came,  they 
pennitted  the  wheel  to  spin  back.    What  a  blessed  relief  it  was ! 

Then  she  turned  to  Boquef ort  with  blazing  eyes. 

"You  are  a  brute — a  monster!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  I  did  well  to 
think  twice  before  accepting  you  for  a  husband !" 

I  could  not  keep  back  the  cry  that  burst  to  my  lips.  So  that  story 
Fronsac  had  told  me  was  true!  But  she  merely  glanced  at  me  and 
tiumed  again  to  Boquefort,  who  was  watching  her  with  eyes  inflamed 
by  passion. 

^  It  was  only  by  the  merest  chance  I  learned  a  moment  since  what 
devil's  work  was  toward  here,"  she  went  on.  "  You  will  release  him 
at  once.  Monsieur." 

But  Boquefort  only  laughed. 

"My  faith,"  he  said,  "how  beautiful  you  are  once  you  get  in  a 
passion !  Come,  Claire,  you  must  be  mine,  after  all !  Only  I  can  appre- 
ciate you !    I  am  not  milk  and  water — ^I  can  meet  fire  with  fire  I" 

She  looked  at  him  with  scornful  eyes. 

"Are  you  going  to  continue  in  this  coward^s  work?"  she  asked. 

He  saw  the  contempt  in  her  look  and  it  stung  him. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  coldly,  his  face  growing  stern,  "this  is 
something  that  is  no  concern  of  yours.  This  f  dlow  knows  of  the  exist- 
ence of  one  spy,  and  perhaps  of  two,  in  my  household.  I  propose  to 
turn  that  wheel  until  their  names  are  wrung  from  him." 

"  And  this  to  the  man  who  saved  your  honor !"  she  sneered.  "  Your 
gratitude  is  truly  princely,  M.  le  Due !" 

Boquefort  stared  at  her,  amazed. 

"My  honor ?^  he  repeated.    "  I  do  not  understand.  Mademoiselle." 

She  looked  at  her  uncle  over  her  shoulder,  and  something  in  her 
eyes  brought  him  forward.  But  his  face  was  livid — plainly,  he  did  not 
relish  this  bearding  of  the  lion. 

"  Permit  me  to  explain,  M.  le  Due,"  he  said.  "  You  will  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you  of  the  attack  upon  me  at  Montauban,  which  would 
inevitably  have  secured  from  me  certain  papers  but  for  the  assistance 
which  came  to  me  opportunely." 

Boquefort  nodded  grimly. 

"  I  remember,"  he  said.    "  Go  on." 

"Well,  M.  le  Due,  I  did  not  tell  you  the  name  of  our  rescuer, 
not  thinking  that  it  would  interest  you  and  not  knowing  at  the  time 
that  he  was  a  prisoner.    It  was  not  until  Claire  came  to  me  just  now 
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and  told  me  that  I  knew.    Then  I  hastened  here,  that  you  also  mij 
know.    M.  le  Due,  the  man  who  saved  your  papers  lies  there  bef< 


you 


f' 


Eoquef ort  stared  at  him  a  moment  and  then  down  on  me. 

''This  fellow !^^  he  stammered,  as  though  not  believing  his  ei 
"  But  he  is  one  of  Cadillac's  men  V^ 

"  He  saved  us,''  said  Brissac  quickly,  "  not  asking  which  side 
served — seeing  only  that  we  were  in  deadly  peril." 

"  And  that  the  girl  was  pretty,"  added  the  other,  glancing  at  1 
keenly.    "  I  can  read  the  story — it  is  an  old  one  among  you  Gascons.' 

"  At  any  rate,  he  saved  us,  M.  le  Due,"  interrupted  Brissac  witl 
touch  of  impatience. 

"  Yes,  he  saved  you,  perhaps,"  assented  Roquefort,  "  but  he  refu 
to  answer  my  questions.  I  am  grateful  for  the  one ;  the  other  I  can 
forgive.    He  must  be  made  to  answer." 

I  saw  Brissac  flush  darkly  and  Claire  grow  pale.  You  may  v 
conceive  with  what  intentness  I  stared  up  at  this  scene — with  w 
agony  of  earnestness  I  watched  the  face  of  each  of  the  actors  in  it. 

*'  What  are  these  questions,  M.  le  Due  ?"   asked  Brissac  at  last. 

"  The  first  is — ^the  name  of  the  man  who  sent  a  message  from  h 
to  Marsan,  which  this  fellow  carried  to  Montauban.  He  says  he  < 
not  see  the  messenger — at  least,  not  his  face — ^and  that  he  does  not  ki 
his  name.  But  the  other  question  cannot  be  evaded  so  easily.  I  wi 
the  name  of  the  person  who,  three  nights  ago,  cut  the  bonds  which  h 
him  to  Drouet." 

I  saw  the  blood  sweep  in  a  wave  from  Claire's  face  as  she  ca 
slowly  forward.  I  understood  what  she  was  about  to  do,  and  implo 
her  with  my  eyes  not  to  speak,  but  she  did  not  even  glance  at  me. 

''  Do  you  mean,  M.  le  Due,"  she  asked,  in  a  voice  strained  by  emoti 
"that  if  you  have  the  name  of  this  person  you  will  release  M. 
Marsan?" 

Roquefort  glanced  at  her,  surprised  by  her  emotion. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said.  "  I  had  sworn  to  have  his  life,  but  the  eti 
you  have  told  me  counts  in  his  favor." 

"  Then,  M.  le  Due,"  she  said  firmly,  "  learn  that  I  am  the  pers 
M.  de  Marsan  chose  not  to  betray  me,  but  I  can  betray  myself." 

I  could  feel  the  force  with  which  Roquefort  gripped  the  bottom 
the  rack  to  steady  himself  under  the  blow. 

"You!"  he  cried.  "You!"  and  he  glared  at  her  with  bloods] 
eyes.  "  Body  of  God !  But  this  is  beyond  endurance !  You — Cla 
de  Brissac,  whom  I  have  honored  with  the  oflEer  of  my  hand — a  traito] 

"Not  a  traitor,  M.  le  Due,"  she  protested  proudly.  "I  sou^ 
merely  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  saved  my  uncle's.  I  ) 
still  seeking  to  do  so.    Surely  I  have  succeeded !" 
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But  Roquefort  was  looking  down  at  me  and  did  not  answer. 

"  Tell  me,  M.  de  Marsan/^  he  said  at  last,  "  is  this  pretty  story  true 
—this  stoiy  of  the  rescue?" 

"  Quite  true,  M.  le  Due/' 

"  And  did  Cadillac  know  ?" 

"  He  recognized  me  at  once,  Monsieur.  So  did  Letourge.  He  was 
in  bed '' 

"  In  bed  ?"  queried  Eoquef ort,  surprised. 

^'  In  bed — ^yes.  It  was  he  whom  Mademoiselle  struck  across  the  face 
with  a  white-hot  iron.    He  will  always  wear  the  scar.'' 

"  And  he  did  not  hang  you  ?" 

'^He  was  about  to,  Monsieur.  Only,  in  the  end,  he  determined 
to  prove  whether  I  or  d'Aurilly  were  the  traitor." 

Eoquefort  looked  across  the  room  to  where  the  traitor's  body  lay,  a 
dark  heap  on  the  platform. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgot,"  he  murmured.  Then  he  turned  to  Claire. 
"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "since  you  answer  yourself,  I  quite  absolve 
M.  de  Marsan,  and  out  of  gratitude  for  that  exploit  of  his  am  ready  to 
release  him." 

I  heard  Claire  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  paused ;  but  I  saw  the 
devil  in  his  eyes.    I  knew  that  the  end  was  not  yet. 

"  Unfortunately,"  he  went  on,  "  there  is  another  count  against  M. 
de  Marsan — a  very  grave  count.  Look  yonder,  on  the  platform.  Made- 
moiselle; do  you  see  that  thing  lying  there?  An  hour  since  that  was 
the  Vicomte  d'Aurilly — now  it  is  a  mere  heap  of  carrion.  It  was  M. 
de  Marsan  who  sprang  upon  him  and  wrought  the  transformation,  and 
M.  de  Marsan  must  answer  for  it." 

"  A  coward  and  a  traitor.  Monsieur,"  breathed  the  girl,  "  not  worthy 
a  second  thought." 

"A  coward  and  a  traitor,  perhaps,"  assented  Eoquefort;  "but, 
nevertheless,  my  guest  and  killed  within  my  house." 

I  read  the  implacable  purpose  in  his  voice — so  did  the  others,  and  I 
saw  Claire  steadying  herself  against  the  wall.  How  I  loved  her !  And 
I  devoured  her  sweet  face  with  my  eyes.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  to 
death  with  that  image  in  my  heart ! 

She  stood  a  moment  so,  looking  down  at  me,  her  eyes  dark  witli 
horror.  What  eyes  they  were !  And  Eoquefort  was  looking  at  her  too, 
reading  her  heart. 

"Kindly  take  Mademoiselle  to  her  apartments,  Brissac,"  he  said 
at  last.   "  She  will  not  care  to  witness  what  is  to  follow." 

So  the  moment  had  come ! 

"  Adieu,  Mademoiselle,"  I  said  as  calmly  as  I  could.  "  It  is  to  be 
adieu  this  time,  it  seems.  You  have  done  what  you  could  to  save  me, 
and  I  shall  die  quite  happy,  knowing  that  you  care.    Only,"  I  added. 
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with  a  smile  I  could  not  make  wholly  tearless,  "  it  would  have  been  g 
to  live,  knowing  it — ^for  I  love  you.  Mademoiselle.  Pardon  my  sa] 
it  here,  before  these  others — ^but  I  want  you  to  think  of  me  alway 
loving  you." 

Her  lips  were  trembling  and  her  eyes  bright  with  tears.  Q 
To  live — ^lif e  would  be  worth  something  now  I 

'*M.  le  Due,*'  she  asked  at  last  in  a  choking  voice,  "is  there 
price  which  will  prevent  this  murder  ?** 

He  looked  from  her  to  me  and  back  again.  I  saw  hot  desire  ! 
to  life  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  her — ^her  face,  her  arms,  the  pois 
her  figure  I 

"  Only  one.  Mademoiselle,'*  he  answered  very  quietly. 

"  And  what  is  that.  Monsieur?" 

Again  he  looked  at  her,  dwelling  on  her  beauty,  her  girlishness, 
innocence. 

"  That  is  yourself.  Mademoiselle." 

I  started  from  the  rack,  but  the  straps  held  me  back. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  I  cried,  hot  with  rage,  "  I  forbid  such  a  sacrifi< 
you  wife  to  this  scoundrel  I  His  worst  with  me  must  be  less  hid< 
than  that  I" 

But  Roquefort  waved  me  to  silence. 

"Understand,  Mademoiselle,"  he  taid  quietly,  "that  I  make 
the  oflEer  of  my  hand  only  out  of  courtesy,  because  I  want  you  to  o 
willingly  to  my  bed.  I  have  a  passion  for  you — I  desire  you — ai 
am  going  to  have  you  I  Heretofore,  since  your  imcle  was  too  weal 
command  you,  I  have  urged  my  suit  discreetly.  Hereafter  I  shall  a 
it  with  a  high  hand.  You  are,  self-confessed,  a  traitor  to  me,  as 
can  do  with  you  as  I  please.  I  have  the  right  over  you  of  jusi 
high  and  low  I  Yet  I  am  generous — ^yet  still  do  I  oflEer  you  the  I 
of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Roquefort,  and  your  lover's  life  besi 
There  are  few  women  who  would  need  to  be  asked  twice.  Nor  i 
intend  to  ask  you  twice.  Mademoiselle.  I  am  weary  of  your  in 
ference.    You  will  choose  now  whether  you  will  be  my  wife  wiUin 

His  glance  finished  the  sentence.  She  understood — so  did  Bria 
White-livered  coward,  why  did  he  not  strike  the  scoundrel  down  wl 
he  stood?  I  jerked  at  the  straps  in  an  agony  of  rage.  His  wife  or 
mistress !    A  pretty  choice ! 

"  But,  M.  le  Due,"  began  Brissac  in  protest. 

Roquefort  turned  slowly  and  looked  at  him,  with  eyes  red  \ 
malignant  menace.  Brissac  stood  silent,  with  twitching  lips.  Yee 
was  a  coward,  as  Fronsac  had  said. 

Then  Roquefort  turned  again  to  the  girl. 

"I  await  your  answer.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  with  an  infei 
calmness. 
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She  looked  about  for  a  moment  helplessly^  as  though  seeking  some 
way  of  escape.  There  was  only  one  that  I  eonld  see — ^and  I  cursed  the 
straps  that  held  me  helpless  there !  If  only  God  would  grant  it  me  to 
kill  this  monster  I 

**  Mademoiselle/'  I  began,  **  Claire  T  and  then  stopped  —  what 
could  I  advise?  Yet  the  thought  of  her  in  that  devil's  arms  mad- 
dened me. 

She  looked  at  me  for  an  instant — at  the  hard  bed  on  which  I  lay — 
at  the  men  ready  at  the  wheel — ^then  her  eyes  swept  back  to  Roque- 
fort. 

"  M.  le  Due,"  she  said  quite  calmly,  "  I  accept.  Only,  I  warn  you, 
jou  will  get  no  loving  wife." 

He  bowed  to  her  with  infinite  politeness.  The  scoundrel  was  not 
without  his  points.    He  could  meet  fire  with  fire,  as  he  had  said. 

"All  that  will  come  after,"  he  retorted,  with  an  infernal  smile. 
"  I  assure  you  that  you  will  find  me  a  loving  husband.  As  to  your  lover 
—I  will  take  care  to  protect  myself  from  him !" 

He  looked  down  at  me,  the  smile  still  on  his  lips. 

"But  the  arrangements,"  he  continued  after  a  moment.  ''I  must 
acquaint  you  with  them.  Mademoiselle.  We  were  to  have  had  a  wed- 
ding to-morrow  morning,  only,  unfortunately,  the  bridegroom  lies  dead 
yonder.  Well,  we  will  have  the  wedding,  only  it  will  be  you  and  I 
who  take  the  vows.    You  agree  ?" 

Her  face  became  more  livid  as  she  saw  how  near  her  martyrdom 
was,  but  there  was  no  relenting  in  his  features.    She  nodded  faintly. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  approvingly,  'Hhat  is  right,  Mademoiselle. 
Make  the  best  of  it.  I  am  not  such  a  monster  as  you  seem  to  think. 
I  am  a  man,  like  any  other,  and  have  my  generous  moments.  I  hasten 
to  order  the  arrangements.  As  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cadillac,  I  must 
select  her  another  husband  from  among  my  followers.  Permit  me  to 
conduct  you  to  your  room.  Mademoiselle.  As  soon  as  we  are  safe  out- 
side, this  fellow  vrill  be  released  and  taken  back  to  his  tower.  Imme- 
diately after  the  wedding  he  shall  be  returned  to  Cadillac  unharmed. 
I  swear  it  on  my  honor.    Does  that  satisfy  you  V' 

Again  she  nodded,  and  Roquefort  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
down  at  me. 

"  My  faith,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  laughed,  "  you  look  as  though  you 
were  itching  to  treat  me  as  you  did  d^Aurilly." 

"God  will  yet  give  me  the  chance!"  I  answered,  between  my 
teeth. 

He  laughed  again  and  led  the  girl  to  the  door,  leaving  me  jerking 
convulsively  at  my  straps. 
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xn. 

A   MESSAGB  FBOM   WITHOUT 

I  LAY  for  some  hours  in  my  cell,  dazed  by  this  new  misfortu 
nursing  my  aching  muscles  and  smarting  fingers.  I  had,  it  is  tr 
saved  Mademoiselle  Valerie  from  the  most  immediate  danger  wh 
threatened  her,  but  only  to  hurl  her  into  an  abyss  more  frightful, 
Roquefort  had  said  that  he  would  soon  select  another  man  to  wed  b 
and  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be  more  vulgar  than  d'Aurilly,  so  that 
the  end  she  would  fare  worse  than  ever.  For  a  moment  I  found 
in  my  heart  to  regret  that  I  had  killed  d'Aurilly,  then  the  mem< 
of  his  great  villanies  came  back  to  me  and  the  regret  passed.  Eai 
were  well  rid  of  him  1 

After  a  time  Drouet  brought  my  dinner,  and  inquired  with  p 
tended  soUcitude  about  my  injuries.  I  told  him  they  were  not  woi 
speaking  of,  though  my  fingers  were  very  sore  from  the  daggern 
and  my  muscles  still  ached  abominably.  He  saw  I  was  in  no  mood  : 
talk  and  soon  left  me  to  myself. 

I  had  no  relisU  for  the  food,  and  went  to  the  window  in  the  fa 
hope  that  I  might  see  some  promise  of  assault  in  M.  le  Comte's  cai 
below,  but  the  hope  died  as  I  looked  down  at  it.  The  force  was  s 
there,  indeed,  but  the  men  were  sprawled  here  and  there  in  little  groi 
and  the  horses  were  grazing  along  the  river.  He  had  not  taken  p 
session  of  the  town,  preferring,  doubtless,  to  levy  upon  the  inhabitai 
for  supplies  and  leave  them  the  possession  of  their  houses.  Besid 
in  the  town  there  was  danger  of  surprise  or  betrayal.  Yonder  on  i 
hilltop  there  was  none. 

But  I  could  guess  how  M.  le  Comte  was  eating  his  heart  out  gazi 
at  this  fortress  on  a  cliff  and  wondering  what  had  befallen  his  daught 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  man  who  has  ordered  things  ever  as 
pleased  to  sit  down  quietly  and  accept  defeat.  Yet  had  he  ten  tin 
the  men,  success  had  been  far  off  as  ever. 

I  was  about  to  turn  away  when  I  heard  a  little  rustling  on  the  w 
outside  the  window,  and  saw  that  it  was  caused  by  a  piece  of  pa] 
dangling  at  the  end  of  a  string.  It  was  jerked  vigorously  back  a 
forth.  In  a  second  I  understood.  Someone  on  the  parapet,  just  o' 
me,  was  trying  to  attract  my  attention.  Plainly,  the  paper  was  : 
me.  I  strained  my  arm  through  the  window  and  at  last  managed 
grasp  it.  With  fast-beating  heart  I  drew  it  in  and  took  it  from  1 
string,  which  was  jerked  away  as  soon  as  I  released  it.  Then  I  unfolc 
the  paper  and  read.    The  note  ran : 

"  Monsieur,  X  have  learned  of  your  demeanor  at  the 
question  and  am  grateful,  for  I  am  he  who  brought  the 
warning  to  Marsan.     While  it  is  true  you  do  not  know  my 
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name,  I  mm  sure,  nererthelefls,  that  you  might  have  pointed 
me  out  had  you  wished  to  do  ao.  To-night  I  think  I  can 
aid  you,  and  also  the  others.  At  six  o'clock  Drouet  will 
bring  you  your  supper.  Detain  him  in  talk  until  the  guards 
are  changed,  which  will  be  perhaps  ten  minutes.  Then  put 
him  for  a  moment  off  his  guard,  seize  his  poniard,  and  kill 
him.  This  will  require  courage  and  address,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain you  possess.  There  is  a  sentry  in  the  corridor,  but  you 
need  not  fear  him,  as  I  will  see  that  he  does  not  trouble 
you.  In  the  cell  below  yours  M.  de  Fronsac  is  quartered. 
Drouet  will  have  the  key  to  the  door  somewhere  about  him, 
since  he  delivers  M.  de  Fronsac's  supper  before  coming  up 
to  you.  He  will  doubtless  have  also  the  other  keys  to  the 
tower. 

*'  At  seven  o'clock  Mademoiselle  de  Cadillac  will  come 
out  for  her  usual  evening  walk  upon  the  parapet,  which  she 
is  permitted  to  take  alone.  There  is,  however,  a  sentry  at 
either  end  of  the  parapet.  These  you  will  have  to  silence. 
She  will  be  looking  for  you. 

'*  After  she  has  joined  you,  descend  at  once  to  the  bottom 
of  the  east  tower — the  one  in  which  you  are.  A  flight  of 
steps  runs  down  into  the  rock.  Descend  these.  At  the  bottom 
you  will  find  a  small  door,  heavily  barred.  You  will  see  this 
opens  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  if  you  look  attentively,  you 
will  discern  little  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  By  means  of  a  rope 
to  steady  one's  self,  these  steps  may  be  descended.  The  rope 
is  kept  always  lying  by  the  door.  The  great  difficulty  will  be 
to  get  the  door  open.  Only  Roquefort  himself  has  the  keys, 
and  you  will  have  to  break  it  down.  This  will  be  no  easy 
task,  but  the  sentry's  musket  may  prove  of  service.  As  the 
watches  are  changed  at  six  o'clock  your  escape  will  probably 
not  be  discovered  until  midnight,  so  that  you  will  have  six 
hours  in  which  to  work.  Much  may  be  accomplished  in  that 
time.    If  you  succeed,  commend  me  to  M.  le  Comte." 

Yon  can  conceive  with  what  joy  I  read  this  message,  with  its  plan 
of  escape  so  admirably  mapped  out.  At  first  glance  it  seemed  quite 
easy,  but  as  I  considered  it  various  difficulties  appeared.  However, 
I  am  not  one  who  borrows  trouble,  and  I  put  these  doubts  behind  me. 
For,  after  all,  here  was  hope  in  place  of  black  despair — ^hope — ^and 
then,  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  that  it  was  not  hope  at  all — ^at  least,  not  for 
me.  We  might  escape, — ^we  three, — but  what  of  Claire?  Would  I  not 
be  deserting  her  to  the  mercy  of  this  monster  who  knew  no  mercy? 
Well,  we  should  see.  At  the  worst,  I  could  seek  out  this  devil,  sword 
in  hand,  and  cut  him  down  ere  he  could  summon  aid.  I  could  see 
the  others  safely  down  the  cliff  and  then  turn  back  upon  my  errand. 
That  would  mean  death  for  me  also — but  if  there  were  no  other  way, 
it  would  at  least  save  Claire  from  the  insult  of  his  caresses. 

I  read  the  message  through  a  second  time,  and  found  myself  won- 
dering—who was  this  traitor  in  Roquefort's  household?    No  ordinary 
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man,  certainly,  and  one  who  kept  his  secret  well.    I  knew  so  littl 
Eoquefort's  followers — and  I  had  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
senger^s  face.    Well,  M.  le  Comte  would  reward  him. 

Those  hours  of  waiting  were  the  longest  I  have  ever  known.  I 
eager  to  strike  in  the  first  flush  of  confidence, — ^that  is  ever  my 
for  I  grow  timid,  sometimes,  on  second  thought, — ^but  now  I  i 
worry  through  three  mortal  hours.  Worry  through  them  I  did,  s< 
how — ^but  it  was  with  quivering  nerves  I  heard  Drouet  at  last  tl 
the  bolts.  As  the  door  opened  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sentry  ii 
corridor.    Drouet  set  my  platter  on  the  fioor. 

"  There^s  your  supper,'*  he  said. 

'^  And  the  last  that  I  shall  eat  here,*'  I  added  laughingly.    " 
you  not  be  sorry  to  bid  me  adieu?'* 

''  Bid  you  adieu  ?"  he  asked.    ''  How  is  that  P' 

'^  I  am  to  be  released  to-morrow  morning,"  I  explained,  '^  so 
as  M.  le  Due  and  Mademoiselle  Brissac  are  married.    He  has  pror 
on  his  honor." 

"  So  he.  is  to  have  her  at  last,  is  he?"  grinned  Drouet.  *'  Well 
faith,  he  has  waited  long  enough.  Had  I  been  he,  I  would  have 
her  months  ago,  and  without  troubling  for  a  priest's  blessing.  ' 
is  the  safest  way,  for  he  may  weary  of  her — ^he  may  in  time  see 
one  younger,  fresher,"  and  he  leered  at  me  in  a  way  that  sent  the  1 
to  my  face. 

"He  has  pursued  her  long,  then?"  I  asked  with  what  indiflfei 
I  could  muster. 

"  Long  I  Since  the  day  she  came  last  spring  from  the  Sacred  I 
at  Toulouse,  where  the  good  sisters  were  oaring  for  her.  He  ha 
sooner  set  eyes  on  her  than  he  was  mad  for  her.  At  first  we  all  tho 
we  should  have  a  new  Duchesse  within  a  month,  for  M.  le  Due  ii 
the  man  for  a  girl  just  out  of  a  convent  to  resist;  but  someone  i 
pered  into  her  ear  the  story  of  the  first  Duchesse,  and  perhaps 
other  tales  besides.  What  would  not  M.  le  Due  do  to  the  tale-b 
could  he  discover  him  I  The  first  Duchesse  is  dead — dead,"  an 
laughed  a  mocking  laugh.  "  There  was  a  story  I  She  was  found 
morning  at  the  cliff-foot  here,  broken  to  pieces  I  She  had  flung  hi 
over,  perhaps.  There  were  those  who  said  that  M.  le  Due  had  we 
of  her,  as  he  will  weary  of  this  one — ^that  the  fall  was  not  whoU 
accident.  However  that  may  have  been,  the  girl  refused  to  look  at 
after  she  heard  the  story.  She  was  just  from  the  convent,  you  see- 
conscience  was  yet  warm.  M.  le  Due  swore  he  would  have  her. 
indifference  only  inflamed  him  the  more.  Beally,  before  this,  I  the 
he  would  use  the  strong  arm." 

'*  But  her  uncle,"  I  questioned.    "  What  of  him  ?" 

"Brissac?     Poufl"    and  Drouet  grimaced  contemptuously. 
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man  of  water  fit  only  for  intrigue,  where  one  talks  in  parables.  He 
fears  M.  le  Due  as  he  fears  the  devil ;  and  he  also  fears  this  girl,  who 
has  a  will  of  her  own,  despite  her  baby  face.  So  he  stepped  discreetly 
to  one  side  and  permitted  them  to  fight  it  out.  Well,  M.  le  Due  will 
have  his  hands  full.  I  do  not  envy  him.  I  prefer  a  wench  whom  I 
need  not  fear  will  stab  me  while  I  sleep.^' 

"  Yes,'*  I  assented.  My  hands  were  trembling  as  I  realized  that  the 
moment  had  arrived.  I  marked  how  his  poniard  hung — ^there  would 
be  need  of  quickness,  for  he  was  a  great,  heavy  fellow,  much  stronger, 
doubtless,  than  I. 

'*!  must  go,'*  he  said  at  last.  "I  will  drink  your  health  at  the 
wedding.*^ 

He  got  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stepped  towards  the  door.  As  he 
passed  me,  I  strained  forward,  plucked  out  his  poniard  and  drove  it 
deep  into  his  thigh.  I  might  have  struck  higher,  but  at  the  last  instant 
my  heart  failed  me.  I  saw  his  startled  eyes  staring  down  at  me,  then 
he  fell  with  a  great  crash. 

"  Help  r  he  yeUed.    "  This  way  r 

But  I  was  upon  him,  the  poniard  at  his  throat. 

"  Drouet,*'  I  said  between  my  teeth,  "  I  spared  you  an  instant  since 
—I  might  easily  have  killed  you.  I  swear  I  will  kill  you  yet  if  you 
utter  another  sound.^* 

He  chuckled  grimly  as  he  looked  towards  the  door. 

"  Many  thanks,  M.  de  Marsan,'*  he  said,  "  but  I  think  I  have  already 
uttered  enough  to  spoil  your  game.'* 

For  an  instant  I  found  myself  looking  over  my  shoulder  with 
anxious  eyes — ^then  I  remembered. 

"  There  is  no  one  there,  Dronet,'*  I  said  triumphantly,  rejoiced  that 
it  was  my  tnm.    **  The  sentry  has  been  attended  to." 

"Attended  to  I"  he  muttered,  and  looked  again  towards  the  door 
and  then  at  me  with  distended  eyes.    "  It  is  a  plot,  then !" 

"  A  plot — ^yes,"  I  nodded.  "  But  to  business.  You  will  turn  over 
on  your  face,  if  you  please.*' 

He  hesitated,  and  I  compelled  his  obedience  with  a  prod  of  the 
poniard.    He  turned  over  slowly,  with  many  groans. 

"  Now  cross  your  hands  behind  you.'' 

The  hands  came  back  reluctantly. 

I  snatched  his  belt  from  about  his  waist  and  in  a  moment  had  the 
bands  secure.  I  pulled  on  the  belt  until  the  blood  seemed  ready  to 
burst  from  his  finger-tips,  for  I  could  take  no  chances.  A  strip  from 
his  leathern  jerkin  served  as  a  thong  for  his  feet.    I  rolled  him  over. 

"  You  see  how  much  easier  it  would  be  for  me  to  kill  you  than  to 
take  all  this  trouble,"  I  remarked.  "  But  I  am  merciful — I  am  no 
butcher.  However,  I  wish  to  be  quite  safe,  so  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
gag  you." 
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I  tore  another  wide  strip  from  his  jerkin  and  stuffed  his  mc 
full  of  the  straw  that  had  formed  my  pallet.  It  was  not  over  cl 
but  was  infinitely  better  than  death.  I  boimd  the  strip  close  over  it 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  him. 

"Ah/^  I  said,  remembering  suddenly  my  instructions,  "you  1 
some  keys  somewhere  about  you.    Let  us  see.'' 

I  knelt  beside  him,  and  in  a  moment  had  the  keys — ^a  great  rin, 
them.    As  I  arose  I  saw  that  he  was  making  a  frightful  effort  to  sp 

"What  is  it,"  I  asked,  "the  wound?" 

He  nodded  violently. 

I  knelt  again  and  looked  at  it.  It  was  bleeding  slightly,  but  did 
seem  of  a  serious  nature. 

"  I  will  fix  that  for  you,"  I  said,  and  I  bound  a  rag  about  it  to 
the  bleeding.    "  Now  you  are  all  right." 

I  realized  that  I  was  spending  too  much  time  over  Drouet,  ai 
hurried  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  In  the  half-light  I  saw  the  sei 
lying  against  the  wall.  As  I  dragged  him  into  the  cell  I  shuddere 
see  that  his  skull  had  been  crushed  by  a  single  blow  from  behind.  ! 
dently  my  ally  did  not  share  my  tender  nerves. 

I  placed  him  against  the  wall  opposite  Drouet,  who  stared  at 
with  distended  eyes,  plainly  understanding  nothing  of  the  myster; 
his  death. 

"  That  would  have  been  your  fate,"  I  said,  "  had  any  but  I  d 
with  you.    I  wish  you  a  pleasant  night.  Monsieur,"  and  I  left  the 
bolting  the  door  behind  me.    Certainly  it  would  take  Roquefort  s 
little  time  to  get  it  open  again  and  learn  Drouet's  story. 

The  corridor  was  very  dark,  but  I  groped  my  way  to  the  spot  wl 
the  sentry  had  fallen,  picked  up  his  musket,  and  made  my  way  dow 
the  fioor  below.  There  I  found  a  torch  burning,  doubtless  for  the 
try's  use.  In  a  moment  I  was  fumbling  at  the  door  of  the  cell  tl 
Half  a  dozen  keys  I  tried,  and  at  last  the  lock  turned.  I  threw 
door  open  with  feverish  haste.  Within,  I  saw  a  figure  lying  on  a  pj 
in  one  comer. 

"Fronsac!"   I  called.    "Fronsac!" 

He  sprang  towards  me  with  a  cry  of  amazement. 

"  Is  it  you,  Marsan  ?    We  are  going  to  escape  then  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  try,"  I  answered,  as  I  returned  the  warm  presi 
of  his  hands.    "  Come,  Monsieur,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

"But  Val6rie?"  he  questioned,  holding  back.  "I  do  not  urn 
stand.    What  of  her?" 

"  It  is  to  her  we  go,"  I  said.    "  We  will  take  her  with  us." 

His  face  lighted  with  a  sudden  joy. 

"  Ah,  in  that  case,"  and  he  motioned  me  forward. 

I  did  not  wait  a  second  bidding,  for  I  knew  that  seven  o'clock, 
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hour  of  her  promenade,  could  not  be  far  distant.  I  thrust  into  his 
hands  the  sentry's  musket,  caught  up  the  torch,  and  led  the  way  down 
the  stair — two  flights  more  there  were,  and  then  a  door.  I  tried  it.  It 
was  locked. 

For  a  moment  my  heart  sank.  Then  I  bethought  myself  of  Drouet's 
keys.  I  tried  them,  one  after  another — ^joyl — ^the  bolt  yielded!  I 
opened  the  door  cautiously,  for  fear  someone  might  be  without.  I  could 
hear  Fronsac  chafing  on  the  step  behind  me,  but  this  was  no  time  for 
haste.  Evening  had  come  in  earnest  and  the  court  upon  which  the 
door  opened  was  so  dark  that  I  could  perceive  no  one.  I  listened  for  a 
moment,  but  heard  no  sound  save  a  stave  of  a  drinking-song  shouted 
afar  off. 

"Come,**  I  said,  *Mt  seems  safe.  And  we  have  always  a  place 
of  refuge  in  this  tower,  an  we  reach  it  in  time  to  bolt  the  door  be- 
hind us." 

"But  Valerie,*'  whispered  Fronsac,  "where  is  she?'' 

"I  was  told  that  at  seven  she  would  walk  upon  the  parapet,''  I 
answered,  and  by  a  single  impulse  we  raised  our  eyes  to  the  heights 
above  us. 

I  confess  I  started  at  what  I  saw  there — Mademoiselle  Val6rie, 
outlined  against  the  red  sky  of  the  sunset,  poised  like  a  bird  about  to 
fly,  gazing  down  at  us.    And  at  her  side  another  figure — Roquefort. 

xm. 

THE  DOOR  IN  THE  CLIFF 

With  quivering  nerves  I  dragged  Fronsac  back  into  the  shadow 
of  the  wall.  I  was  certain  that  Roquefort  had  seen  us,  but  as  the  min- 
utes passed  and  he  made  no  sign,  I  remembered  that  looking  down  into 
darkness  was  a  very  different  thing  to  looking  up  into  light.  So  at  last 
I  stood  watching  him  without  fear  of  his  discerning  us. 

He  was  talMng  to  Mademoiselle  Valerie  with  great  earnestness, 
and  while  I  could  see  repulsion  swaying  her  from  him,  there  was  some 
wizardry  in  his  words  or  manner  that  chained  her  to  the  spot.  Her 
face  was  turned  away  from  him,  but  he  spoke  with  accompaniment  of 
look  and  gesture  as  though  she  were  returning  his  intent  gaze.  What 
was  he  explaining? — some  deviltry,  no  doubt !  And  I  remembered  that 
when  he  left  her  side  we  must  devise  some  way  of  getting  to  her.  As  I 
stood  there  staring  up  at  them  a  thought  leaped  to  life  in  my  brain 
that  set  my  nerves  a-quiver — ^why  could  we  not  surprise  him  there  at  her 
side  and  hurl  him  down  over  the  battlement  ?  Then  would  Claire  too 
be  released  from  danger. 

But  how  to  gain  the  parapet?  I  saw  that  it  ran  along  a  structure 
that  stretched  from  the  great  east  tower  to  a  smaller  one  on  the  north. 
Perhaps  from  the  tower  there  was  a  door  that  opened  upon  it. 

But  Fronsac  of  a  sudden  caught  my  arm. 
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*"Lookr  he  cried  between  his  teeth.    "God's  blood!  Lookr 

I  looked  and  saw  Mademoiselle  start  from  her  companion  in  ang( 
stimg  by  his  words;  but  he  caught  her  arm  almost  fiercely,  and  drc 
her  to  him.    I  could  see  the  white  face  she  turned  to  right  and  left. 

"  I  will  end  it/'  said  Fronsac,  and  stepped  from  the  shadow,  musk 
to  shoulder. 

But  I  sprang  after  him  and  pulled  it  down. 

"Not  thatr  I  cried.  "Not  that  I  That  would  spoil  everythini 
The  garrison  would  be  upon  us  in  a  moment !'' 

He  looked  at  me  with  working  face. 

"  What  then?"  he  asked.    "  Quick,  Marsan,  what  then?* 

"We  must  surprise  him,'*  I  said.  "We  must  gain  the  parap< 
I  too  have  an  accoimt  to  settle  with  that  scoundrel  I" 

"  But  how  r  he  demanded.    "  Quick  V' 

"  The  tower  r  I  cried. 

He  hastened  after  me  back  to  the  door.  I  took  care  to  lock  it  I 
hind  us — ^at  least,  we  would  be  secure  against  surprise  from  that  dire 
tion.  Then  we  sped  up  the  stair — ^up  and  up.  At  last,  peering  fro 
one  of  the  narrow  windows,  I  saw  we  were  on  a  level  with  the  parap( 
but  there  was  no  door— only  the  solid  wall  of  stone. 

Fronsac  was  cursing  softly  to  himself. 

"  You  should  have  let  me  end  it  down  below !"  he  cried.  "  Now  ^ 
shall  be  too  late  I'' 

"  Come,  there  must  be  some  way,''  I  muttered  in  perplexity.  "  L 
us  go  down  a  flight." 

We  retraced  our  steps,  quivering  with  impatience.  But  a  cry  of  j( 
burst  from  Fronsac  as  we  gained  the  lower  floor. 

"  There  is  a  door !"  he  said. 

And,  sure  enough,  there  it  was — a  little  door  of  oak,  set  firm 
in  the  masonry.    I  held  the  torch  near  it  and  examined  it  intently. 

"Well,  we  must  pause  here,"  I  said  at  last,  "unless,  by  chanc 
Drouet  carried  a  key  to  this  also.    Let  us  see." 

I  ran  rapidly  through  the  bunch  I  had  taken  from  him,  trying  o: 
after  another,  hx'*'  not  one  would  throw  back  the  bolt. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  down  again,"  cried  Fronsac.  "  I  have  still  t 
musket,"  and  he  started  down  the  stair. 

I  caught  at  the  door  and  pulled  at  it  savagely.    It  swung  open 
my  hand. 

Then  I  saw  what  fools  we  had  been.  Small  wonder  none  of  o 
keys  would  throw  the  bolt,  since  it  was  already  thrown!  Roquefo 
must  have  passed  that  way  to  gain  the  parapet.  Then  he  must  st 
be  there !  And  my  heart  was  beating  savagely  as  we  stole  through  t] 
door  and  up  a  short  flight  of  steps.  In  a  moment  I  saw  the  sta 
above  me  and  felt  the  fresh  air  of  the  night  upon  my  face. 
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Darkness  had  come  in  earnest,  and  even  here,  high  on  the  parapet^ 
there  was  only  the  dim  light  of  the  stars.  I  feared  that  at  the  first 
turn  we  should  run  into  a  sentry,  but  we  had  no  time  to  waste  in  hesi- 
tation. 

**  Do  not  fire  P  I  cautioned  Fronsac.  **  What  we  do  must  be  done 
silently/'  and  gripping  my  poniard  —  Drouet's  poniard  —  tightly,  I 
stepped  out.  For  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing,  and  then,  away  in 
front  of  us,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  dim  figures. 

Fronsac  saw  them  in  the  same  instant,  and  would  have  sprung 
forward  but  that  I  held  him  back. 

"  Softly,''  I  whispered.  **  Softly.  We  must  surprise  him,  or  he  will 
outwit  us  yet.  Oive  him  an  instant's  warning,  and  he  might  hold  us 
off  till  aid  arrived.    We  must  take  no  chances." 

'^As  you  will,"  he  answered  sullenly,  and  I  saw  he  was  hot  to  be 
at  Boquefort  as  was  I. 

I  crouched  low  into  the  shadow  of  the  battlement,  and,  motioning 
Fronsac  to  follow,  stole  slowly  forward.  As  we  drew  near  I  saw  that 
Boquefort  still  held  the  girl  by  the  arm. 

"You  will  listen  to  reason,"  he  was  saying  roughly.  **Not  to- 
morrow but  the  next  day  shall  you  be  wedded.  I  will  provide  the  man — 
and  while  he  may  be  no  beauty,  I  am  sure  he  will  love  you  as  you 
deserve.  There  is  no  way  out.  Mademoiselle,  I  swear  it.  I  am  not 
like  to  permit  a  pretty  bird  like  you  to  slip  through  my  fingers." 

She  was  looking  at  him  now  with  defiant  eyes.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  spirit  of  M.  le  Comte  lived  in  her  also. 

"  You  are  wasting  words,  Monsieur,"  she  said  quite  coldly.  **  I  have 
aheady  told  you  my  determination,"  and  she  made  a  little  gesture 
towards  the  cliff.  *'  A  leap  and  it  is  over.  Think  you  I  should  hesitate 
when  I  knew  that  on  the  other  side  lay  a  life-time  of  infamy?  You 
do  not  know  me.  Monsieur  1" 

Boquefort  laughed  harshly. 

"  It  is  easy  said,  but  not  so  easy  done,"  he  retorted.  ^*  Death  is  not 
pleasant  when  one  looks  it  in  the  face.  Besides,  I  shall  tpke  care  of 
yoQ.  I  shall  see  that  this  pretty  fiesh  be  not  wasted  in  buch  a  way. 
Some  man  must  have  it  to  wife  first !" 

I  heard  a  low  cry  of  rage  behind  me,  and  Fronsac  leaped  past  me 
and  upon  this  libertine.  I  saw  Boquefort  wheel  sharp  round  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  but  Fronsac  was  upon  him  ere  he  could  draw  his 
sword.  The  musket  fiashed  in  the  air,  but  the  other  stepped  lightly  to 
one  side  and  the  blow  fell  harmless.    Then  I  was  upon  him  too. 

Oh,  but  he  was  a  man  I — a  match  for  both  of  us  almost.    I  struck 

at  his  throat  to  drown  the  cry  I  knew  would  come,  but  he  caught  my 

wrist  and  held  it  in  a  grasp  of  iron.    I  felt  him  turning  the  point 

towards  my  breast,  and  struck  madly  at  his  face ;  then  Fronsac's  musket 
Vol.  LXXII.-n 
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rose  again,  there  was  a  sickening  blow,  and  his  grip  upon  my 
relaxed.  For  a  breath  he  stood  staring  wildly  into  my  eyes,  then  si 
limply  down  at  my  feet  upon  the  parapet. 

^*  He  is  done  V  panted  Fronsac.    "  Curse  him !    He  is  done  !'* 

"  Yes/*  I  said.    "  Yes,"  and  looked  down  at  him. 

But  my  friend  had  turned  towards  the  figure  which  stood  sc 
softly  against  the  wall. 

"  Val6rie  V  he  called,  and  I  saw  her  sway  forward  into  his 
with  a  little  answering  cry.  No  more  I  saw,  for  I  turned  my  ba 
I  would  have  others  do  when  I  meet  my  love  after  long  absenc 
many  perils.    Yet  I  could  spare  them  but  a  moment. 

*^We  must  go,**  I  said,  and  touched  Fronsac  gently  on  the 
^*  Come,  Monsieur.  For  love  you  have  a  hundred  to-morrows,  b 
escape  only  a  few  hours.** 

He  swung  around  upon  me,  and  I  could  see  how  his  epi 
shining. 

"  Marsan,**  he  said  out  of  a  full  heart,  "  I  want  you  to  know 
moiselle  de  Cadillac— or,  rather,  I  want  her  to  know  you.** 

I  looked  into  her  eyes  and  saw  love  and  joy  flaming  there.  1 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  brought  these  two  together ! 

**  Valerie,**  he  added,  **  it  is  Marsan  here  who  has  saved  us — n^ 
devised  this  wonderful  plan  of  escape ^' 

**  It  was  not  I  at  aU,  Mademoiselle,**  I  protested,  but  she  si 
me  with  a  little  gesture. 

^'  There  !**  she  cried,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  f atigi 
fear  had  slipped  from  her.  "  I  quite  know  what  to  believe,  M.  d( 
san  1    Some  time,  perhaps,  we  may  find  a  way  to  repay  you.** 

I  bowed  over  the  hand  she  gave  me.  Had  I  not  known  ai 
I  might  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  envy  Fronsac. 

"  And  I,*'  I  said,  "  am  happy  in  this  chance  to  serve  you.  B 
we  have  not  yet  escaped — ^we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
foolish  to  linger  here.    We  must  be  going.'* 

"  True,**  said  the  girl,  and  came  suddenly  back  to  earth.  "  Le 
Monsieur.    We  will  follow.** 

As  we  turned,  I  heard  a  groan  at  my  feet. 

'*  So  he  is  not  yet  dead,**  muttered  Fronsac  between  his  teetl 
picked  up  his  musket  for  another  blow.  "  Well,  we  will  finish  it.** 

But  I  caught  his  arm  and  held  it  back. 

"  No,  no,**  I  protested.  *^  Not  that.  He  is  not  a  man  to  \ai 
like  a  dog.    Let  us  find  some  other  way  ?*' 

^'What  other  way  can  there  be?**  demanded  my  companion 
tiently. 

"We  must  not  leave  him  lying  here  for  the  sentries  to  st 
over,**  I  said.    "  We  must  conceal  him  somewhere/' 
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"WellP*  and  Fronsac  made  a  gesture  towards  the  battlement. 
"  The  cliff  will  settle  all  that." 

Bnt  again  I  shook  my  head.    He  was  worthy  a  better  fate.    Besides, 

to  kill  a  wounded  man 

^^Let  VLB  take  him  with  us  down  into  the  tower/'  I  said  at  last. 
'^They  will  not  find  him  there^  and  we  can  still  end  it  should  there 
be  need.*' 

"  As  you  will/'  assented  Fronsac  shortly,  and  we  caught  him  by  leg 
and  shoulder  and  staggered  towards  the  stair  that  led  downward  to 
the  tower  door.  As  we  stumbled  forward  I  tried  in  vain  to  pierce  the 
gloom  before  us. 

" Softly/'  I  whispered.  "There  is  a  sentry  at  either  end  of  the 
parapet" 

"  Not  to-night/'  said  Mademoiselle  quickly.  "  I  heard  M.  le  Due 
dismiss  them  just  before  he  came  to  me." 

I  breathed  more  freely.  Certainly  Boquef ort  would  not  wish  to  be 
OYerheard,  yet  still  this  was  an  unexpected  bit  of  fortune. 

Down  the  stair  we  tugged  him  and  through  the  little  door,  which 
I  locked  carefully  behind  us.  We  propped  our  burden  in  one  comer 
with  his  back  against  the  wall.  He  was  breathing  deeply,  with  a  hoarse, 
guttural  sound,  which  I  felt  certain  was  the  death-rattle.  There  was 
nothing  we  could  do  for  him,  and  we  went  on  down  the  tower  stair, 
bearing  the  torch  with  us.  At  the  foot  another  narrower  flight  plunged 
downward  into  the  living  rock  of  the  cliflE.  I  hastened  down  it,  the 
others  following  without  question.  Down  and  down  it  went — at  what 
a  cost  of  labor  must  it  have  been  constructed  I  At  last  I  was  stopped 
by  a  little  door  set  in  the  rock.    A  coil  of  rope  lay  before  it. 

Fronsac  gazed  a  moment  at  rope  and  door,  then  up  into  my  eyes. 
"  I  begin  to  understand/'  he  said.    "  But  can  we  open  that  door,  my 
friend?" 

"  We  must,"  I  answered.  **  There  is  no  other  way." 
But  I  confess  my  heart  fell  as  I  examined  it  more  closely,  for  it 
seemed  as  strong  as  the  cliff  itself.  A  dozen  bolts,  seemingly  buried 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  oak,  held  it  to  the  rock.  I  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  them  as  I  pressed  my  torch  to  the  crevice  between  wood  and  stone, 
and  I  could  see  how  thick  they  were.  But  to  move  them — ^to  throw 
them  back.  I  tried  all  the  keys  on  Drouet's  ring;  not  one  of  them 
would  serve.  I  battered  at  the  door  with  the  musket,  but  could  not 
even  shake  it.  The  sweat  broke  out  across  my  forehead  at  the  thought 
that  this  might  be  the  end.  I  looked  up  and  saw  Fronsac  watching 
me  with  a  face  from  which  he  tried  in  vain  to  banish  his  concern. 

"  We  have  still  at  least  four  hours,"  I  said,  with  what  cheerfulness 
I  could  muster,  and  turned  back  again  to  the  door. 

Could  I  but  cut  the  wood  away  I  might  yet  throw  back  the  bolts 
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with  the  end  of  my  poniard.  I  hacked  at  it  fiercely.  It  seemed  h 
iron  and  I  could  tear  away  but  a  splinter  at  a  time.  At  the  c 
half  an  hour  I  had  made  little  progress. 

I  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath. 

"  The  watches  are  not  changed  till  midnight,"  I  said,  seeing 
sac's  despairing  face  and  that  of  Mademoiselle.  "  We  have  nea] 
hours  yet,  my  friend." 

But  as  I  turned  again  to  the  task  a  sudden  clatter  reached  ui 
the  hall  above  as  of  some  one  pounding  on  the  tower  door.  I  i 
stood  in  an  instant,  and  was  up  the  stair  in  three  boimds. 

'^  This  way,  men !"  shouted  a  hoarse  voice.    "  This  way  I  Be 

I  sprang  blindly  forward,  groped  an  instant  in  the  darknes 
dragged  Roquefort  back  from  the  door,  cursing  my  folly  at  leavin 
unbound.  j^ 

For  from  the  court  came  an  answering  shout,  a  rush  of  feet,  a 
wood  groaned  under  a  great  blow. 

XIV. 

A  PERILOUS  DBSCENT 

"  Back  !  Back !"  I  cried  to  Pronsac,  who  appeared  at  the 
head,  bearing  the  torch,  and  I  followed  down  close  at  his  heels, 
ging  Boquefort  after  me,  cursing  and  striking  at  me  madly  wi 
fists,  but  too  weakened  by  his  wound  to  do  any  great  damage.  ] 
strides  we  were  at  the  bottom. 

"Your  scarf!"  I  called  to  Pronsac,  and  snatched  it  fron 
"  Now  help  me  here,"  and  we  twisted  Roquefort's  arms  behind  hi 
a  baby's  and  lashed  them  tight  together.  Then  I  set  him  down 
lowest  step, — ^a  horrible  sight,  the  blood  caked  in  his  hair  and  ab< 
face,  drivelling,  cursing,  half-conscious.  I  could  guess  what  an 
it  had  cost  him  to  drag  himself  down  the  stair  and  give  the  alan 
I  found  myself  beginning  to  admire  him. 

I  turned  again  to  the  door  in  an  agony  of  despair.  To  be  < 
here  like  rats  in  a  trap,  with  success  so  near  I  But  to  penetral 
door!  I  saw  Pronsac  draw  Mademoiselle  to  him  and  hold  hei 
against  his  breast.  They  had  abandoned  hope,  then !  I  looked  at  ] 
fort  with  fiery  eyes,  hating  him  suddenly  with  a  white  hate. 

"  At  least,"  I  said  between  my  teeth,  "  you  will  be  dead  loi 
they  reach  us  here.  That  shall  be  your  reward  for  calling  the 
swear  that,  assassin  I" 

He  seemed  to  understand,  and  glared  at  me  fiercely. 

"  This  way !  Rescue  I"  he  shouted  hoarsely.  His  voice  was  di 
in  this  cavern  where  we  were,  but  as  if  in  answer  there  came  a 
great  crash  upon  the  tower  door  above  us. 

It  seemed  for  a  moment  that  Roquefort's  scoundrels  must  \h 
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bling  down  the  stair  upon  us.  But  the  door  held,  and  as  I  remembered 
how  strongly  it  was  built^  I  knew  it  would  be  no  little  task  to  break 
it  through.  The  crash  was  repeated  as  we  stood  there  listening — ^then 
a  third  time.  I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  door  splitting  under  this 
determined  onslaught.  Fronsac  and  Mademoiselle  had  forgotten  all 
the  world  except  each  other.  He  strained  her  to  him  and  stood  looking 
down  into  her  eyes,  drinking  in  all  the  love  they  revealed  to  him  un- 
questioningly  in  this  last^  desperate  moment^  whose  terror  banished 
coquetry.  Had  I  Claire  so,  I  too  might  have  been  content  to  die. 
Again  came  the  crash  upon  the*  door,  and  again  my  eyes  sought  Roque- 
fort's face. 

And  then  in  an  instant  I  remembered  I  What  a  fool  I  had  been  not 
to  think  of  it  before  I  Pray  Heaven  it  was  not  already  too  late  I  The 
keys! 

1  sprang  upon  him,  merciless  as  a  wolf,  and  with  savage  hands  tore 
his  doublet  from  his  breast.  He  seemed  to  understand  what  I  was 
after,  and  spat  at  me  like  some  mad  thing  and  tried  to  throw  me  off, 
then  sank  back  exhausted,  his  lips  white  with  froth. 

In  a  moment  my  fingers  had  found  a  chain  about  his  neck.  I  dragged 
it  forth,  and  at  the  end  were  two  keys.  So  the  fox  had  kept  always 
by  him  a  secret  means  of  escape  from  his  den  should  the  other  fail 
him  I  I  lifted  the  chain  from  his  neck  and  the  keys  were  mine.  For 
a  breath  my  hands  were  trembling  so  I  could  scarce  hold  them,  but  I 
gripped  my  manhood  back  to  me  and  turned  to  the  door.  Were  they 
the  keys?  They  must  be!  I  fitted  them  to  the  holes — ^they  slipped 
in  easily — ^the  bolts  fiew  back — ^the  door  opened. 

A  stream  of  fresh  aid  rushed  in  upon  us,  and  I  could  see  again 
the  sweet  stars  in  the  deep  heaven.  The  cliff  dropped  sheer  away 
beneath  us.  I  could  see  no  semblance  of  foothold,  yet  the  descent  must 
be  made.  I  knotted  one  end  of  the  line  tight  to  the  heaviest  bolt,  then 
turned  to  the  two,  who  were  still  lost  in  each  other. 

^  Come,  Mademoiselle,^'  I  said  gently,  "  you  must  go  first.'* 
^QoV^   cried  Fronsac,  waking  as  from  a  dream.     "(Jo  whither, 
Marsanr 

I  pointed  to  the  open  door — the  rope. 

"And  you  have  opened  it?"  he  asked,  amazed.  "What  witch- 
craft!" 

"  We  must  hasten,"  I  said.  "  They  are  preparing  some  surprise  for 
us  over  our  heads  yonder.  Come.  We  will  knot  one  end  of  this  rope  so 
that  Mademoiselle  can  place  her  feet  in  it.  Then,  standing  erect  and 
steadying  herself  by  holding  to  the  rope,  we  will  lower  her  quite  safely 
to  the  ground." 

I  had  made  the  loop  even  as  I  was  speaking,  and  threw  it  a  little 
over  the  diff  edge. 
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"  Come,  Mademoiselle,'*  I  said  again. 

But  she  drew  back  with  a  shuddering  cry  as  she  saw  the  abys 
yawned  before  her. 

«0h,  nor   she  cried.    "Not  that!    That  is  too  fearful! 
never  do  that!'* 

It  was  not  a  time  for  soft  words.  Our  lives  could  not  be  sac 
to  a  woman's  nerves,  and  I  steeled  my  heart. 

"Mademoiselle,**  I  said,  "you  are  holding  all  our  lives  in 
hand.  In  a  moment  a  crowd  of  rufiSans  will  be  through  that  dc 
yonder — then  it  will  be  too  late !  No  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Ci 
could  be  a  coward  I** 

"  Marsan  !**  cried  Pronsac,  "  you  go  too  far  I" 

But  the  girl  took  her  hands  from  before  her  face  and  stoppe 
with  a  gesture. 

"  No,**  she  said  quite  calmly,  "  M.  de  Marsan  is  right  I  I  than 
for  his  frankness.  No  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Cadillac  coul< 
coward!    I  am  ready.  Monsieur!** 

My  heart  warmed  with  admiration  of  her  as  she  advanced 
steadily  to  the  cliff*s  edge,  sat  down  without  shrinking,  and  ad 
her  feet  within  the  loop. 

"That  is  good,**  I  said.     "There  is  no  danger  whatever, 
moiselle,  so  long  as  you  hold  the  rope  firmly  and  keep  your  face 
rock.    Come,  my  friend.** 

I  could  see  her  shudder  as  we  swung  her  out  over  the  abyss, 
admit  that  my  own  nerves  were  not  wholly  steady,  but  she  held  i 
to  the  rope  and  in  an  instant  was  out  of  sight.  Down  and  do' 
lowered  her  slowly  and  carefully,  I  keeping  an  eye  on  Eoqi 
meanwhile,  to  see  that  he  essayed  no  mischief.  But  he  sat  quil 
on  the  step  where  I  had  placed  him,  seemingly  only  half-consciou 
watched  us  with  bloodshot  eyes.  Yet  I  was  certain  that  some 
trophe  was  hanging  over  us.  There  had  been  an  ominous  silen 
some  moments  at  the  tower  door,  but  I  knew  that  his  men  wou 
abandon  him  so  tamely.  What  trick  they  were  preparing  I  cou 
even  guess,  but  at  last  the  weight  lifted  from  the  rope,  and  we 
that  Mademoiselle,  at  least,  was  safely  down. 

"What  next,  my  friend?**  asked  Pronsac.  "  What  of  him  ?**  i 
glanced  at  Eoquefort.    "  Has  he  not  lived  long  enough?** 

I  looked  at  him  as  he  sat  drivelling  there.  Yet  I  had  thought 
to  kill  a  man  but  in  a  fair  fight.  And  on  the  instant  a  sudd 
spiration  flashed  into  my  brain. 

"I  have  it!**  I  cried.  "We  will  lower  him  down  the  cliflf 
will  take  him  prisoner  to  M.  le  Comte  to  deal  with  as  he  chooses ! 
would  be  a  vengeance  for  you  I** 

I  could  see  th«  daredevil  in  Fronsac  take  fire  at  the  words. 
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moment  he  had  pulled  up  the  rope,  and  we  were  knotting  it  under 
Boquefort's  arms.  He  resisted  vaguely^  weakly,  like  a  drunken  man, 
but  we  dragged  him  to  the  edge  and  pushed  him  oyer.  He  cried  out 
hoarsely  as  he  fell^  and  I  thought  for  a  breath  that  his  weight  would 
drag  us  over  with  him,  but  the  rope  caught  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  and 
gave  us  time  to  brace  ourselves.  Then  we  lowered  him  rapidly,  rasping 
and  scraping  against  the  diff,  but  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  that. 
At  last  the  rope  hung  taut. 

^You  next,  my  friend/^  I  said  to  Fronsac  on  the  instant.  He 
would  have  protested,  but  I  pushed  him  to  the  edge.  ^*  Hasten.  Think 
who  awaits  you  below.*' 

Without  a  word  he  let  himself  carefully  over  the  edge.  I  could 
see  the  rope  quivering  under  the  double  weight,  and  noted  with  anxious 
eyes  how  it  chafed  against  the  edge  of  the  rock.  The  moments  passed, 
and  at  last  I  saw  that  he  too  was  down. 

I  stooped  to  test  the  rope  where  the  rock  had  chafed  it,  when  there 
came  a  sudden  hideous  roar  from  overhead,  a  crash  of  splitting  tim- 
bers— ^they  had  &ed  a  petard  against  the  door — ^had  blown  it  down — I 
understood  npw  the  reason  of  their  silence  I 

There  was  no  time  to  hesitate.  I  caught  the  rope  and  threw  myself 
over  the  cliff .  My  knees  scraped  against  the  rock,  the  rope  burned  deep 
into  my  fingers,  still  smarting  from  the  dagger-cut.  But  I  held  fast, 
praying  that  they  might  not  see  the  rope  for  yet  a  moment — ^yet  a 
moment — ^yet  a  moment  I 

Some  one  tugged  at  it  from  above,  then  it  suddenly  gave  way. 
I  felt  myself  falling — ^I  grasped  at  the  cliff — ^I  seemed  to  choke — and 
the  world  turned  black  before  me. 

XV. 

BOQUEFORT  EXACTS  A  PB0KI8B 

I  OPENED  my  eyes  to  find  Fronsac  bending  over  me.  He  had  torn 
the  clothing  from  my  breast  and  had  one  hand  on  my  heart 

""Itstm  beats  r  he  said.  '' Thank  Ood,  it  still  beats !  We  must 
get  him  to  your  father's  surgeon,  Valerie.'' 

To  the  surgeon!  I  had  been  hurt,  then?  And  in  an  instant  I 
remembered — the  rope  had  been  cut — ^I  Sad  fallen.  Was  I  dying?  The 
thought  sent  a  shock  through  me. 

"  Come,  Fronsac,'*  I  said,  "  what  is  it?    How  badly  am  I  hurt?' 

He  replied  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

*'  Splendid !  I  feared  that  you  were  dead,  my  friend  I  Now  let  us 
see  what  bones  are  broken.    Can  you  move  yourself  P* 

For  answer  I  sat  upright,  then  got  unsteadily  to  my  feet.  They 
looked  at  me  as  at  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

**But  where  is  Boquefort?"  I  asked  suddenly.  *^He  has  not 
escaped?" 
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Fronsac  pointed  to  a  dark  mass  which  lay  just  at  the  cliff-foo 

"He  is  there/^  he  said.  "He  is  far  past  escape.  He  wa 
bound  to  the  rope  when  it  broke.  You  fell  upon  him^  whicl 
explain  your  escape.    But  we  thought  you  dead  I'' 

"  The  rope  did  not  break/'  I  said,  "  it  was  cut.  They  blew  doi 
door  with  a  charge  of  powder." 

"  But  you  are  quite  sure  you  have  no  bones  broken  ?"  asked 
sac  anxiously. 

I  stretched  my  arms  and  felt  myself  all  over. 

"  Quite  sure,"  I  said  at  last.  "  Nothing  worse  than  a  few  b: 
But  let  us  look  at  hinu" 

We  brought  him  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  cliff  and  laid  h 
his  back.  Blood  was  oozing  from  nose  and  mouth,  but  his  heai 
fluttered  faintly. 

"We  must  get  him  to  M.  le  Comte,"  I  said,  "before  he 
Come,"  and  I  caught  him  by  the  shoulders. 

Fronsac  took  him  by  the  legs,  and  we  set  off  through  the 
Mademoiselle  following.  The  moon  was  just  clear  of  the  horizo 
the  night  was  warm  and  still.  We  had  reached  the  ground  just  o 
the  wall  of  Marleon,  and  we  left  the  town  to  the  right,  proo 
straight  towards  the  hill  where  I  had  seen  the  camp.  At  the  end 
minutes  I  caught  the  gleam  of  the  camp-fires.  But  they  were  i 
way  off,  and  more  than  once  we  were  compelled  to  lay  our  heav; 
den  down  and  take  a  moment's  rest.    At  last  a  sentry  stopped  us 

"  We  must  see  M.  le  Comte  at  once,"  I  said.  "  This  is  his  c 
ter.    You  will  see  the  need  of  haste." 

He  peered  into  our  faces,  his  eyes  large  with  astonishment. 

"  I  will  take  you  to  him.  Monsieur,"  he  said,  and  set  off  throuj 
camp. 

We  had  not  far  to  go.  At  the  end  of  a  moment  I  saw  M.  le  G< 
standard  floating  above  a  tent  before  which  blazed  a  great  torcl 
the  tent  door  a  man  was  sitting,  his  head  on  his  hand,  the  inu 
despair.  Mademoiselle  saw  him  also,  and,  with  a  little  cry,  s 
to  him  and  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

He  looked  up  with  a  great  start. 

"  Valerie,  is  it  you  ?"  he  cried.  "  Here,  safe  in  my  arms.  Mj 
what  a  miracle!" 

He  strained  her  to  him  as  she  lay  sobbing  on  his  breast.  Tl 
looked  up  and  saw  us  standing  there. 

"  Fronsac !"  he  cried.  "  Marsan !  Why,  this  is  a  deliverance ! 
who  have  you  there?"  he  added,  looking  at  our  burden. 

"  This  is  M.  le  Due  de  Eoquefort,"  said  Fronsac. 

"Roquefort!"  and  M.  le  Comte  was  on  his  feet,  the  picti 
bewilderment.    He  put  his  daughter  gently  from  him,  came  to  u 
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bent  over  the  unconscious  man.  '*He  is  wounded  ?*'  he  asked. 
"Bring  him  hither^  then/'  and  he  held  back  the  curtain  of  the  tent. 
''Lay  him  there/'  he  said^  and  we  placed  our  burden  on  the  couch. 

M.  le  Comte  looked  at  us  again — at  his  daughter — at  Fronsac — 
at  me— at  Boquefort,  lying  there  with  bloody  lips. 

''  It  is  a  dream/'  he  said.  "  It  is  not  to  be  believed — ^that  two  men 
should  break  their  way  out  of  that  castle  yonder  and  bring  Roquefort 
with  them.    It  is  a  dream !" 

But  Mademoiselle  had  her  arms  again  about  his  neck. 

''Is  that  a  dream?"  she  cried^  and  kissed  him  full  upon  the  lips. 
Then  she  fell  back  with  a  little,  frightened  cry.  "  What  is  it?"  she 
asked.    **  What  has  happened  ?    Your  face  I" 

He  looked  at  her  with  terrible  eyes,  and  then  at  me. 

"  A  wotmd/'  he  answered  hoarsely.    "  But  'tis  healing  now." 

Yes,  it  was  healing.  I  could  see  the  drawn,  puckered,  white  edges. 
A  bandage  hid  the  rest — ^but  I  could  guess  what  it  was  like — ^what  it 
vould  be  always  like !    And  I  had  been  the  cause  of  it ! 

I  think  he  read  my  thought,  for  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  M.  de  Marsan/'  he  said  quite  gently,  '*  you  have  proved  it  was  not 
you  who  were  the  traitor,  but  d'Aurilly.    I  have  yet  to  deal  with  him." 

"I  have  already  dealt  with  him,  M.  le  Comte,"  and  I  smiled  into 
his  eyes,  with  a  great  lightening  of  the  heart  that  he  had  forgiven  me. 

"Dealt  with  him?" 

**With  these  hands,"  I  answered.  "It  was  he  who  planned  the 
whole  affair.  Boquefort  had  arranged  for  him  to  marry  Mademoiselle. 
The  wedding  was  to  take  place  to-morrow." 

I  coidd  see  Fronsac's  face  turn  purple. 

"The  hound  1"  he  said  between  his  teeth.  "The  hound  I" 

"  I  knew  that  he  was  dead/'  said  Mademoiselle.  "  Roquefort  told 
me.  But  I  did  not  know.  Monsieur,  that  it  was  to  you  I  was  indebted 
for  this  deliverance.    It  is  a  great  debt  we  owe  you." 

"  It  was  nothing/'  I  protested.  "  It  was  a  joy  to  my  heart  to  pull 
him  down." 

"Tell  us,"  said  M.  le  Comte  simply. 

So,  as  briefly  as  might  be,  I  told  them  the  story  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  torture-chamber. 

At  the  end  M.  le  Comte  held  out  his  hand  again. 

"  You  are  a  man,  M.  de  Marsan/'  he  said  warmly.  "  I  count  myself 
fortunate  to  have  found  a  liege  so  gallant.    I  shall  remember  it." 

"But  he  has  not  told  you  all,  M.  le  Comte  1"  cried  Fronsac.  "It 
was  he  who  planned  the  escape — I  was  but  a  follower,  a.  looker-on. 
I  had  despaired  a  dozen  times,  but  he  always  found  a  way.  It  was 
magnificent  r 

"  No,  no/'  I  protested  again,  and  stopped.  M.  le  Comte  was  look- 
ing at  me  and  laughing. 
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"  M.  de  Marsan/'  he  said,  "  I  will  spare  your  blushes.  Only  j 
me  to  say  that  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  man  who  hath  return 
my  daughter,  whom  I  had  despaired  of  rescuing — ^who  hath  del 
mine  enemy  into  my  hands/' 

^'  But,  indeed,  M.  le  Comte/^  I  said  earnestly,  ^*  it  was  not  '. 
ceived  the  plan.  I  could  have  done  nothing  of  myself ,''  and  I  tol 
the  story  of  the  message.  "  This  friend  of  yours  in  Roquefort's  \ 
hold  is  no  ordinary  man,''  I  added. 

"  No,  he  is  no  ordinary  man,"  assented  M.  le  Comte.  "  It 
often  one  secures  an  agent  at  once  so  fearless  and  so  full  of  rec 
'Tis  a  strange  story,  but  not  mine  to  tell,"  and  he  fell  a  moment 
"  Still,"  he  continued  warmly,  "  you  will  at  least  permit  me  t 
you  credit  with  the  execution.  I  haye  myself  found  many  time 
it  is  easy  to  lay  a  plan;  but  often  I  have  not  succeeded  so  \ 
carrying  it  out." 

He  turned  to  where  Boquefort  lay  on  the  couch.    I  fancied 
could  already  discern  the  death-damp  on  his  brow. 

^'  He  must  have  attention,"  said  M.  le  Comte,  and,  raising  tl 
tain,  he  dispatched  a  sentry  for  his  surgeon.  The  surgeon  wa 
there,  and  bent  over  Roquefort  with  grave  face.  He  wiped  the 
from  his  lips,  raised  his  head,  and  examined  with  deft  finge 
wound  Fronsac's  musket  had  inflicted,  then,  tearing  away  his  dc 
put  his  ear  against  his  chest.  He  listened  a  moment  so,  then  stoo( 
again. 

"  'Tis  as  I  feared,  M.  le  Comte,"  he  said.  ''  The  wound  in  th 
is  nothing — a  glance  blow  that  tore  the  scalp  and  produced  a 
palsy;  but  his  chest  is  crushed;  he  bleeds  within.  I  have  see 
so  who  have  fallen  beneath  their  horses,  but  I  have  never  ye 
one  get  well  again." 

"  And  how  long  will  he  live?" 

The  surgeon  shook  his  head. 

"  An  hour — a  day — ^perhaps  two  days.  One  cannot  tell.  Let 
to  bring  him  back  to  consciousness." 

He  bathed  face  and  temples  with  cold  water  and  forced  a  g 
wine  between  his  teeth.  The  dying  man  groaned — coughed  fe 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  us. 

For  a  moment  he  lay  without  moving,  his  eyes  travelling  fro 
to  face.  Then  they  rested  on  M.  le  Comte,  and  a  bitter  smile  cur 
lips. 

"  So — ^you  have  won !"  he  whispered. 

"  Yes — I  have  won !"  but  there  was  more  of  pity  than  trim 
M.  le  Comte's  voice. 

Roquefort's  eyes  rested  on  him  an  instant  in  puzzled  inquir 
did  not  understand  this  change  of  tone.  Then  his  eyes  travelled 
surgeon's  face. 
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"Am  I  done?"  he  asked.    "  Is  this  the  end  r 

The  surgeon  bent  his  head. 

"  Shall  I  summon  a  priest^  M.  le  Due  ?"  he  asked. 

Roquefort's  eyes  grew  bright  with  sudden  resolution. 

"A  priest?    YesI    AtonceT 

But  there  was  no  fear  of  death  in  his  face — he  seemed  elate,  almost 
joyful.  I  could  not  understand  it.  His  face  too  had  taken  on  a  certain 
dignity  it  had  before  been  stranger  to — ^the  lines  of  cruelty  and  harsh- 
ness had  disappeared — he  was  almost  handsome,  and  his  eyes  were 
bri^t  with  purpose. 

He  coughed  again,  and  a  spatter  of  blood  came  to  his  lips.  The 
surgeon  wiped  it  away  and  gave  him  again  of  the  wine  to  drink.  We 
could  see  how  it  brought  warm  life  back  to  him. 

"  M.  le  Comte,"  he  said,  when  he  could  speak  again,  "  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask  of  you.  I  am  sure  you  can  be  a  generous  enemy — even  to  me, 
since  I  am  dying.'' 

"  Ask  on,  M.  le  Due,"  said  the  other  in  a  softened  voice.  "  What 
is  it?" 

"  One  of  your  men  will  take  this  ring,"  and  he  pulled  a  signet  from 
his  finger,  "  mount  to  the  castle,  and  show  it  to  the  sentry  at  the  outer 
gate.  He  will  open  without  question.  Your  messenger  will  ask  for 
Claire  de  Brissac.  He  will  tell  her  that  I  lie  dying  here  and  wish  to 
see  her.  She  will  come,  I  know.  Will  you  do  so  much  for  me,  M.  le 
Comte?" 

*'  Aye,  and  more,"  came  the  answer  readily,  and  M.  le  Comte  stooped 
and  took  the  ring.    "  It  shall  be  done.    I  give  my  word  for  it." 

Boqueforfs  eyes  blazed  up  with  joy;  then  he  lay  back  wearily 
upon  his  pillow.  I  felt  a  sudden  fear  spring  to  life  in  my  heart.  What 
could  he  want  of  Claire?  I  looked  up  to  find  M.  le  Comte's  eyes  upon 
me. 

"M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said,  *^are  you  too  weary  to  perform  this 
journey?" 

Weary  ?    No !    Not  when  the  journey  led  to  Claire !    When  I  should  • 
be  alone  with  her,  as  I  had  dreamed,  vrith  only  the  stars  for  company 
and  none  to  interfere! 

"  I  shaU  be  glad  to  go,  M.  le  Comte,"  I  said,  and  took  the  ring. 

"  There  is  need  of  haste,"  he  added,  glancing  at  the  figure  on  the 
bed.    "  Do  you  wish  a  companion  ?" 

"A  companion?  No,  Monsieur.  They  might  fire  if  they  saw  two 
men  approaching.    One  they  will  not  fear." 

"True.    Hasten,  then;  we  will  await  you  here." 

I  hurried  out  into  the  night,  across  the  camp,  and  around  the  cliff 
to  the  road  that  mounted  to  the  castle  gate.  The  moon  was  in  mid- 
heaven,  and  I  oould  see  tb^  road  stretching,  a  white  ribbon,  ahead  of 
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me.  I  knew  that  others^  looking  down^  could  see  me  mounting, 
as  I  went  I  held  my  hands  high  above  my  head  to  show  that  I  was 
peaceful  errand.  So  I  was  permitted  to  pass  without  challenge  ui 
stood  before  the  great  gate. 

**  A  message  from  M.  le  Due  de  Eoquefort !"  I  cried. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  I  heard  the  rattle  of  bolts  a 
little  postern  opened. 

"  Enter !''  said  a  gruff  voice. 

I  stooped  and  stepped  through.  The  gate  was  clanged  shut  be 
me  in  an  instant.  A  mob  of  men-at-arms  crowded  threaten] 
about  me. 

'^  M.  le  Due  is  now  in  the  camp  of  M.  le  Comte  de  GadiUai 
began.  "  He  sent  this  ring  by  me  to  prove  that  I  am  his  messei 
He  desires  me  to  bring  back  to  him  the  body  of  Mademoiselle  C 
de  Brissac.'' 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  their  ranks. 

'^  What  does  it  mean?''  asked  one  at  last.  ^^  What  wants  he  o 
girir 

^'  I  do  not  know/'  I  answered,  and  I  could  not  wholly  keep  th( 
temess  from  my  voice.  "  He  sent  this  ring  that  you  might  obe; 
order  without  question." 

They  nodded  one  to  another,  each  placing  his  construction  oi 
order.  Doubtless  they  were  all  familiar  with  their  master's  paj 
for  her,  and  so  could  fashion  their  own  conclusion.  Some  half  dozi 
them  drew  to  a  comer  and  talked  together  in  low  tones.  At  last 
came  back  to  me. 

"  You  shall  have  the  girl,  Monsieur,"  said  one  of  them,  "  but 
must  leave  us  the  ring  for  warrant." 

I  handed  it  over  readily  enough,  and  watched  him  as  he  hast 
across  the  court  and  plunged  into  the  dark  doorway  of  the  bull 
beyond.  The  minutes  dragged  like  hours.  Would  she  come?  T 
would  she  think? 

A  touch  on  the  arm  brought  me  out  of  my  thoughts.  I  tum< 
find  myself  looking  into  the  face  of  Boqueforf  s  surgeon — ^the  one 
had  gazed  down  upon  me  on  the  rack.  Again  some  fancied  familii 
in  his  features  struck  me,  and  his  voice,  when  he  spoke,  made  me  f 
start,  so  certain  was  I  that  I  had  heard  it  somewhere  far  from  Mar 

"  A  word  with  you,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said,  and  drew  me  d( 
into  the  shadow  of  the  wall.    "  M.  le  Due  is  injured,  is  he  not?" 

I  glanced  around  to  see  that  none  could  hear. 

"  These  others  must  not  know,"  I  began,  **  not  yet." 

"  They  shall  not  know." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  that  drew  my  eyes  to  his 
I  saw  that  it  was  set  as  with  great  suffering.    Could  it  be  that  1 
loved  his  master? 
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"  M.  le  Due  is  injured,"  I  said,  "  very  badly, — so  badly,  I  fear,  he 
will  not  live-" 

''But  he  still  lives?"  he  demanded  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  will  for  a  day — perhaps  two  days." 

He  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Thank  you,  M.  de  Marsan,"  he  said.  "  I  think  my  place  is  with 
him.    I  shall  soon  follow  you." 

He  left  me  abruptly,  and  I  stared  after  him  until  the  darkness  hid 
him.  There  was  some  mystery  in  his  manner  I  could  not  penetrate. 
But  I  did  not  ponder  it  long,  for  two  figures  emerged  from  the  door- 
way opposite  and  I  saw  that  one  was  Claire. 

She  came  straight  to  me. 

"  What  is  it,  M.de  Marsan?"  she  asked.    "  What  has  happened ?" 

'^M.  le  Due  is  injured,"  I  said,  so  low  that  the  others  could  not 
hear.  "  He  is  very  badly  injured— dying,  perhaps — and  wishes  to  see 
you." 

"  Dying !"  she  breathed,  her  face  white  with  horror.  "  And  he  was 
60  strong — so  full  of  life  t  Oh,  then  I  will  go !  Let  us  hasten.  Mon- 
sieur !" 

They  threw  back  the  postern  and  in  a  moment  we  were  without — 

alone  tc^ther. 

XVI. 

^  MADAlfB  LA  DU0HES8B  Vi)^  ROQUEFORT 

Wb  went  down  the  road  together  in  silence.  For  a  moment  my 
heart  revolted  at  the  warmth  of  Claire's  allusion  to  the  man;  then  I 
remembered  that  he  was  dying,  and  put  the  pettiness  from  me.  I  longed 
to  speak  to  her,  to  take  her  hand,  but  I  knew  that  fifty  pairs  of  eyes 
were  watching  us  from  the  battlements,  and  held  my  peace.  But  I 
could  look  at  her — at  her  great,  dark  eyes,  her  red  lips,  the  curls  clus- 
tering about  her  neck,  her  lithe,  active,  perfect  figure,  promising  even 
greater  charms  as  the  years  passed. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  and  smiled  tremulously  at  what  she 
saw  there. 

^  How  far  is  this  place  to  which  we  go.  Monsieur  ?^'  she  asked. 

"  Not  far,"  I  answered.    "  Would  it  were  all  eternity  away !" 

She  smiled  again. 

"And  you  would  wish  to  become  a  second  Ahasuerus?"  she  asked, 
looking  at  me  archly.  "  To  keep  walking  thus  for  all  eternity  ?  Surely 
not?' 

"  With  you !"  I  cried,  all  my  love  in  my  face. 

She  turned  her  eyes  away.  But  as  we  passed  a  ledge  of  rock,  where 
the  shadow  lay  deep  upon  the  road,  she  stumbled. 

I  know  not  how  it  was — I  had  thought  only  to  catch  her  hand — 
but  the  touch  of  her  set  my  blood  aflame— she  was  in  my  arms,  close 
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against  my  breast.    For  an  instant  she  looked  up  at  me,  startled;  t 
with  a  sigh,  she  yielded  to  me  and  laid  her  head  upon  my  heart. 
I  was  far  past  words — far  past  anything  but  the  deep,  tremulous 
of  holding  her,  of  gazing  down  into  her  eyes.    She  let  me  drink  < 
of  them. 

"  How  your  heart  beats !"  she  said  at  last,  smiling  up  at  me. 
is  just  here,  under  my  ear.'* 

^^  For  you,  dear  life  I    Every  beat  of  it !" 

"  And  mine  for  you,"  she  said.    "  Every  beat  of  it !" 

I  looked  up  at  the  bright  heavens — away  at  the  distant  hills. 

"What  is  itr  she  asked. 

"  That  it  should  be  true  I"  I  said.  "  I  have  dreamed  of  it — ^loi 
for  it — ^but  that  it  should  be  true  1" 

"  It  has  been  true  a  long  time,*'  she  answered  softly, — ^^  a  long  i 
Paul." 

Her  voice  lingered  on  the  name.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  it  from  her  lips. 

"  But  not  so  long  as  I,"  I  protested.  "  I  have  loved  you  from 
moment  I  saw  you  in  the  Eue  (Jogard.    And  you?" 

She  was  smiling  up  at  me  with  infinite  tenderness. 

*'  I  have  thought  of  no  other  man  since  then,"  she  said. 

Again  I  looked  out  over  the  plain.  This  time  the  gleam  oi 
camp-fires  caught  my  eyes,  and  with  a  start  I  remembered  my  erran 

"Sweetheart,"  I  said,  summoning  all  my  courage,  "we  mus 
down.  M.  le  Comte  awaits  us.  I  pledged  him  I  would  hasten.  1 
Eoquef  ort  may  even  now  be  dead.    He  loves  you,  I  think,  but  not  at 

"  No,  not  as  you !" 

She  was  looking  up  into  my  eyes,  radiant  with  love.  Never  was  1 
other  woman  like  her. 

Yet  we  lingered  for  a  time,  as  our  parents  must  have  lingerc 
the  gate  of  Eden.  But  at  last  we  had  reached  the  plain,  and  made 
way  to  the  camp  and  to  the  tent  of  M.  le  Comte. 

They  were  awaiting  us.  Eoquefort  seemed  much  stronger.  He 
supported  on  a  pile  of  pillows,  and  but  for  the  fever-glare  in  his 
woxdd  not  have  appeared  ill.  The  eyes  brightened  as  we  entered  a 
vivid  fiush  sprang  to  either  cheek. 

"  Come  hither,  Claire !"  he  cried,  and  she  went  to  him,  radiai 
her  loveliness.  Even  he  seemed  startled  by  it,  and  gazed  at  1 
moment  without  speaking. 

"I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  path,  Claire,"  he  said  at 
"  They  tell  me  I  may  live  a  day,  perhaps — no  longer.  And  before 
end  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  keep  a  pledge  you  made  me.  See,  I 
kept  mine" — and  he  made  a  little  gesture  towards  me — '^  as  far  « 
me  lay." 
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Not  till  then  did  I  understand,  and  my  heart  grew  cold  at  thought 
of  it 

"  You  know  I  have  loved  yon,  Claire/'  he  went  on,  looking  np  into 
her  eyes.  "  Nay,  do  not  speak— do  not  protest  I  I  have  loved  you ! 
Had  I  not — ^had  I  not  hungered  for  your  love  in  return — I  should  have 
made  you  mine  long  ere  this.  But  now,  at  the  end,  you  must  be  mine  t 
You  have  already  promised,  Claire !  You  cannot  break  your  promise 
to  a  dying  man !'' 

He  paused — ^a  cough  choked  him — and  again  there  was  blood  upon 
his  lips.  I  trembled  to  hurl  myself  upon  him — ^to  drag  her  away — ^but 
what  could  I  say  ? — ^what  plea  could  I  offer  ?  Oh,  why  did  not  she  herself 
answer  him? 

But  she  did  not  answer — she  did  not  draw  away,  as  I,  who  stood 
there  with  starting  eyes,  watching  her  every  movement,  thought  she 
must.  She  only  knelt  with  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions,  shaken  by 
sobs.   But  pity  could  go  too  far  I 

''  You  cannot  deny  a  dying  man,  Claire,''  he  repeated  in  a  fainter 
Yoice,  and  I  saw  how  little  his  strength  was.  ^'  It  means  more  to  me 
than  you  can  guess.  I  am  dying  without  issue — ^without  heir.  I  want 
Boquefort  to  be  yours,  Claire.  It  must  not  go  to  that  scoundrel  in 
ValladoUd.'' 

I  remembered  Fronsac's  story  of  his  hate  for  his  next  of  kin,  and 
ceased  to  wonder  at  him.  But  she — she — ^why  did  not  she  put  him  from 
her?  I  know  the  price  would  tempt  most  women,  yet  I  had  not  thought 
it  would  tempt  her.  But  a  moment  since  she  had  told  me — ^there  1 — ^why 
recall  it  ?  For  now  she  stood  suddenly  upright  and  looked  down  into  his 
eyes  quite  calmly. 

**  If  you  really  wish  it,  M.  le  Due,*'  she  said.  "  If  you  think  it  will 
make  you  happier,  I  am  ready  I" 

He  lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips — he  forgot  that  he  was  looking  in 
the  face  of  death.  Oh,  I  could  have  slain  him — could  have  slain  them 
both !  What  a  fool  was  I  to  trust  a  woman's  word !  And  what  a  fool 
would  I  yet  be  should  I  betray  myself ! 

But  I  had  need  for  all  my  self-control.  They  brought  in  the  priest, 
and  Boquefort,  in  two  words,  gained  his  consent.  They  hastened  after 
stole  and  surplice ;  Claire  knelt  at  the  bedside,  her  hand  in  his — a  great 
silence  fell  upon  the  tent.  And  then  the  voice  of  the  priest  began  the 
senice,  shortened  somewhat  to  fit  this  strange  occasion.  My  heart  stood 
still  as  he  came  to  the  responses — ^I  hoped  madly  that  Claire  might  yet 
refuse,  but  her  voice  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 

They  pressed  forward  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Boquefort, — ^mistress  of  a  demesne  second  only  to  that  of  M.  le  Comte 
himself, — ^but  I  did  not  stay  to  witness  it.  Sick  at  heart — cursing 
woman's  baseness — ^I  went  blindly  forth  into  the  night. 
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I  OPENED  my  eyes  to  find  Pronsac  looking  down  at  me.  Fo 
instant  I  thought  myself  still  at  the  cliff-foot,  but  a  glance  told  j 
was  in  bed,  in  a  room  that,  till  then,  I  had  never  seen. 

"  You  know  me !"  he  cried.  "  You  know  me !  Tell  me,  Marsan, 
know  me !" 

"Of  course  I  know  you,  Fronsac,"  I  answered  petulantly, 
stopped,  astonished  at  the  effort  the  words  cost  me.  "  I  have  been 
I  cried. 

"Very  ill,^'  he  said,  "but  you  are  past  danger  now,  thank  < 
There,  think  no  more  about  it.'* 

He  had  no  need  to  command  me,  for  my  brain  seemed  so  n 
it  could  not  think.  I  remember  perhaps  a  dozen  such  intervals  of 
consciousness.  Always  there  was  Fronsac  bending  over  me,  and  b< 
times  I  fancied  there  was  another  in  the  room,  who  whisked  awa 
the  first  sign  of  my  awakening. 

A  third  face  too  there  was.  At  first  I  did  not  know  it,  but  st 
stupidly  up  at  it — and  then,  at  last,  I  recognized  Briquet,  the  sur 
of  M.  le  Due.  For  a  moment  my  blood  ran  cold  to  see  him  stan 
so,  for  I  thought  myself  again  upon  the  rack.  But  a  second  gl 
dispelled  my  terror.  His  face  had  changed.  Stem  it  still  was,  bu 
longer  lined  by  hate,  and  the  eyes  were  almost  gentle.  How  diffc 
from  the  coals  of  fire  that  had  glared  at  Soquef ort  I  I  was  too  w 
to  seek  the  clue  to  the  change,  which  I  marvelled  at  without  in  the 
understanding. 

But  one  morning  it  was  different.  I  awoke  strong,  refreshed^ 
mind  quite  clear.  It  was  like  the  dawn  breaking  over  the  hil 
sweeping  the  valley  clear  of  mist. 

Fronsac  brought  me  meat  and  drink,  which  I  welcomed  eagfrly 
I  was  tortured  with  a  great  hunger.    And  as  I  ate  I  remembered  i 
again — ^the  escape,  the  journey  to  the  castle,  the  scene  in  the  tent, 
the  priest's  voice  droning  the  service.    Even  yet  I  could  not  tmders 
it — ^that  a  woman  should  break  her  word  like  that — ^and  she  had  1 
me — ^yes,  I  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  loved  me.    But  of  a  sudden  t 
had  been  dangled  before  her  face  the  coronet  of  a  duchesse — ^the 
lands  and  lofty  castle  of  Eoquefort — and  she  had  seized  the  bait, 
it  had  been  offered  her  before  and  she  had  shrunk  away.    From  m 
to  month  she  had  refused  it,  only  to  grasp  it  at  this  last  desp< 
moment.    I  could  not  understand.    Perhaps  she  had  been  only  pla 
with  him;   perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  him  lying  helpless  there 
had  moved  her.    In  any  event,  there  was  but  one  course  for  me.    1 1 
put  her  out  of  my  heart.    She  was  now  on  the  mountain-top,  I  ii 
valley;  she  was  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Roquefort,  I  but  Paul  de  1 
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san^  with  no  fortune  bnt  what  my  sword  might  win  me.  At  the  end 
I  turned  to  Fronsac. 

"  Now,  my  friend/'  I  said,  pushing  the  food  away,  "  you  must  tell 
me  everything — everything  that  has  happened  since  that  night/' 

"  Are  you  strong  enough?*'  he  asked,  hesitating. 

"  Strong  enough?"  and  I  laughed,  for  the  wine  had  put  new  life 
mto  me.  "I  shall  be  out  of  bed  to-morrow.  By  the  way,  where 
ami?" 

'HTou  are  in  a  room  of  the  castle  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Roquefort" 

He  saw  the  flush  that  leaped  to  my  face,  and  smiled. 

^*Does  that  surprise  you?  The  morning  after  the  wedding  you 
were  found  roaming  about  the  walls  quite  mad.  The  exertion  of  the 
night  before  had  been  to  much  for  you,  it  seems,  and  your  hands  were 
in  a  horrible  state.  We,  who  were  thinking  only  of  ourselves,  did  not 
think  of  you.  You  should  have  heard  Valerie!  Well,  Madame  la 
Ihichesse  insisted  that  you  be  brought  straight  here,  and  here  you  have 
since  remained." 

"  And  you  with  me,"  I  added  gratefully.  "  It  must  have  been  a 
trying  task.    I  can  imagine  your  self-denial,  my  friend." 

"  Nonsense !"  he  interrupted  hastily.  "  It  were  little  to  do  for  the 
man  who  saved  my  life — and  more.    Besides,  it  was  not  only  I." 

I  looked  at  him  with  questioning  eyes. 

"  Briquet,"  he  said,  **  did  more  than  I.  He  seems  to  have  a  great 
interest  in  you.    He  is  a  strange  man." 

I  pondered  over  this  for  a  time. 

^^  I  do  not  know,"  I  said  at  last.  ^^  I  fancy  sometimes  that  we  have 
met  before^  far  from  Marleon,  and  yet  I  cannot  be  certain." 

^'  But  I  have  other  news,"  and  Fronsac  looked  at  me,  his  face  crim- 
son with  happiness.    "  About  Valerie  and  myself." 

I  understood,  and  held  out  my  hand  to  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  M.  le  Comte  has  given  his  consent.  We  will  be 
married  so  soon  as  I  can  take  you  with  me  to  Cadillac." 

I  pressed  his  hand  with  sincere  warmth. 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  must  hasten  to  get  well  I"  I  cried.  ^'  To  think 
that  I  should  be  keeping  you  apart  I" 

"  You  have  not  kept  us  apart,"  he  protested.  **  It  was  you  brought 
us  together.  Valerie  warned  me  not  to  approach  her  until  I  could 
bring  you  with  me — ^I  swear,  I  am  almost  jealous  of  you,  MarsanI 
The  troop  has  heard  the  story  of  the  escape — ^you  will  see  how  they 
will  welcome  you  I  M.  le  Comte  himself  remained  until  he  was  certain 
you  were  out  of  danger.    Yon  have  quite  won  his  heart,  my  friend." 

I  f dt  my  lips  trembling. 

"  And  after  that  scar !"  I  murmured. 

'^Yee,  after  the  scar!    Think,  I  have  even  seen  him  kissing  the 
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hand  that  inflicted  it — ^for  he  has  taken  Madame  la  Duchesse  to 
heart  also.    Well,  I  am  glad,  for  she  has  need  of  a  protector/' 

He  read  in  my  eyes  the  question  which  I  dared  not  ask. 

''Roquefort  died  an  hour  after  the  wedding,"  he  said.  "Do 
know,  Marsan,  I  fancy  we  never  did  him  justice.  He  proved  a  ma 
the  last  r 

Yes,  he  proved  a  man  at  the  last !  It  is  a  man's  part  to  win- 
he  had  won  I 

"  He  died  alone,"  continued  Fronsac,  "  alone,  but  for  his  surg 
Briquet  came  to  the  tent  almost  before  the  wedding  was  conclu 
and  insisted  on  remaining  at  his  master's  side.  Madame  la  Dud 
thought  her  place,  also,  was  there.  Boquef ort  had  dropped  as! 
worn  out  by  the  excitement  of  the  evening,  and  it  seemed  certain 
he  would  sleep  till  morning.  A  couch  was  brought  for  her,  and  she 
down,  leaving  Briquet  to  watch  the  sleeper.  Scarcely  had  she  d 
her  eyes,  when  a  loud  cry  startled  her  awake.  Eoquef ort  was  sit 
upright  in  the  bed,  the  blood  pouring  from  his  mouth,  staring  in  te 
at  Briquet,  who  was  calmly  wiping  it  away.  Death  caught  him  with 
look  still  on  his  face — ^it  was  not  good  to  see.  There  were  some  ti 
pers  that  Briquet  had  interfered,  but  M.  le  Comte  shut  them  off. 
leemed  to  understand. 

''  So  I  fancy  there  is  an  end  to  the  feud  between  Cadillac  and  Ro 
fort,"  he  added,  smiling.  "  The  cousin  from  Valladolid  has  been 
about  his  business,  swearing  great  oaths.  Madame  la  Duchesse 
already  set  about  readjusting  the  rentals  and  rebuilding  her  peasi 
huts.  They  idolize  her!  There  is  a  woman!  What  a  duchesse 
makes !" 

I  could  picture  her  to  myself — she  were  worthy  to  mate  with  a  i 
— ^to  give  a  nation  its  rulers ! 

"  You  are  weary,"  he  said,  seeing  that  I  did  not  reply.  "  I  1 
been  running  on  without  a  thought  of  your  condition  I  What  a  n 
I  ami  There,  you  must  sleep,"  and  without  heeding  my  protest 
gathered  up  the  dishes  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  hii 

But  I  could  not  sleep.  My  brain  was  full  of  what  he  had  told 
I  saw  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Roquefort  moving  like  a  queen  an 
her  vassals.  There  existed  no  longer  Claire,  the  sweet,  simple,  ing 
ous  girl  I  had  known,  new  to  the  world,  fresh  from  the  convent — t 
was  now  only  the  great  lady.  M.  le  Comte  himself,  great  as  he 
had  been  proud  to  bend  his  head  and  kiss  her  hand.  Who  was  g 
enough,  strong  enough,  bold  enough,  to  aspire  to  her  lips?  We 
would  still  love  the  girl — I  would  hold  her  locked  in  my  heart — ^the  g 
lady  would  go  her  way.  And  I  thought  of  her  as  she  had  been  on 
last  night  of  all — I  felt  again  her  warm,  sweet  body  in  my  armi 
gazed  again  into  her  eyes  and  saw  love  there — I  heard  again  her  voi 
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^*  And  mine  for  you  I    Every  beat  of  it  1"    God  I    And  a  moment  later 
she  had  fallen ! 

It  was  long  before  I  slept>  but  tired  nature  asserted  herself  at  last, 
and  it  was  not  until  another  morning  dawned  that  she  lifted  her 
weights  from  off  my  eyes.  This  time  it  was  Briquet  I  found  at  my 
bedside^  and  I  noted  again  how  his  face  had  softened  and  grown  human. 
He  smiled  as  he  saw  my  eyes  on  his. 

"  You  are  better/'  he  said.  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that.  You  will  soon 
be  quite  well.*' 

Again  the  voice — ^where  had  I  heard  it?  I  must  penetrate  this 
mystery. 

"  M.  Briquet/'  I  began,  "  my  friend  has  told  me  how  deeply  I  am 
indebted  to  your  care,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you.  But  have  we  not  met 
beforer 

'*  I  should  not  think  you  would  forget  it/'  he  answered  readily.  "  I 
was  called  to  attend  d'Aurilly — and  you." 

''  Yes— I  know/'  I  said  impatiently.    "  But  before  that  ?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  book, 
tore  out  a  strip  of  paper,  and  wrote  upon  it  a  rapid  sentence. 

^  I  am  quite  willing  that  you  should  know,"  he  said.  ^^  In  fact,  I 
beheved  that  you  already  knew/'  and  held  the  paper  before  my  eyes. 

*^  Monsieur,"  I  read,  '*I  have  learned  of  your  demeanor  at  the 
question,  and  am  grateful,  for  I  am  he  who  brought  the  warning  to 
Marsan." 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  handwriting,  and  I  looked  at  him 
amazed. 

"  It  was  you,  then,"  I  stammered, — "  you." 

^^Yes,  I.  Looking  up  at  me  from  the  rack,  I  thought  you  knew 
me." 

^  No,"  I  said,  still  looking  at  him  wonderingly.  "  I  could  not  place 
you.    I  did  not  suspect ^" 

*^  That  I  could  be  a  spy,  a  traitor?"  and  he  laughed,  with  some  of 
the  old  look  back  upon  his  face.  "  Let  me  tell  you  the  story,  Monsieur; 
perhaps  you  will  no  longer  wonder.  My  father  lived  at  Lembeye,  and 
managed  to  save  some  money.  He  determined  that  I  should  have  a 
career,  and  so  sent  me  to  Paris  to  become  a  student  of  medicine.  That 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  I  came  back  to  my  home  to  find  it  desecrated. 
M.  le  Due  de  Soquef  ort  had  ridden  through  the  town  at  the  head  of  his 
rufOans.  As  he  passed  our  gate,  he  saw  my  sister  standing  there,  a 
pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  fresh  as  the  dawn,  with  brown  eyes  that  were 
always  laughing.  Without  checking  his  horse,  he  leaned  down  and 
swung  her  to  the  saddle  before  him." 

He  paused  and  passed  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  as  though  to  blot 
out  a  vision. 
. .  "  It  was  done  m  an  instant/'  he  went  on  at  last.    "  My  father  could 
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do  nothing.  He  could  only  stand  and  watch  her  carried  away>  sere 
ing,  struggling,  with  those  other  devils  looking  on  and  laughing, 
was  then  that  I  came  home.  I  had  been  away  for  four  years.  No 
knew  me.  I  buried  my  old  self  and  started  to  find  my  sister.  I  fc 
her  here  at  Marleon,  Monsieur ;  you  can  guess  in  what  condition ! 
child  killed  her, — she  was  happy  to  die, — ^and  I  buried  them  togei 
There  was  nothing  left  but  my  vengeance.  I  thought  at  first  to 
him — ^but  that  was  so  poor  a  way !  I  gained  entrance  to  his  housel 
first  as  a  man-at-arms,  then  as  his  physician.  I  won  his  confide 
only  to  betray  it ;  he  told  me  his  plans  and  had  them  come  to  nau 
Cadillac  at  first  refused  to  trust  me,  but  I  told  him  my  story^  ai 
have  served  him  well, — ^how  well  you  wiU  never  guess,  Monsieur,  nc 
how  many  ways  I  tortured  this  monster.  And  at  the  end  I  told  hi 
he  died  looking  at  me.^' 

He  stopped.  I  could  find  nothing  to  say.  I  gazed  at  him,  fi 
nated. 

"  Now  it  is  over,'^  he  said.    "  Now  there  will  be  room  in  my  life 
other  things  than  hate.    I  shall  go  back  to  Paris.    I  have  waited 
only  to  see  you  out  of  danger,  M.  de  Marsan.    You  are  out  of  daj 
now,**  and  he  held  out  his  hand.    "  Adieu.** 

I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and  pressed  it.  I  could  find  no  blame 
him  in  my  heart. 

"  Adieu,  Monsieur,**  I  said,  ^^  and  again  thanks  for  your  kindn< 

"  I  mean  to  devote  my  life  to  it,**  he  said  simply,  "  so  much  of 
life  as  is  left  to  me,**  and  he  was  gone  almost  before  the  words  ^ 
spoken. 

I  lay  for  long  looking  at  the  door,  pondering  on  his  story.  Wh 
vengeance !  To  play  traitor  to  a  man  for  long  years — to  seem  his  fri 
and  yet  to  hate  him — and  then,  at  the  end,  to  lay  the  treachery  I 
before  him  I  I  imderstood  now,  as  M.  le  Comte  had  done,  that  lool 
terror  in  Roquefort's  eyes,  and  found  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  him. 

xvm. 
light! 

The  day  passed  without  further  incident.  I  took  a  turn  about 
room  on  Fronsac's  arm  and  found  that  my  strength  was  fast  return 
I  ate  the  food  that  he  brought  me,  and  lay  staring  at  the  ceiling 
drowsiness  overtook  me.  Yet,  despite  myself,  I  was  not  content,  li 
than  once  I  caught  myself  listening  for  I  know  not  what — a  Ught  i 
in  the  corridor,  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  the  sound  of  a  voice— ^xpecl 
the  door  to  open  and  show  Claire  there.  What  a  fool  I  was!  Vi 
time  had  she  for  me?  She  was  busy  with  the  affairs  of  her  duchj 
great  lady ! 

Night  came  at  last,  and  darkness,  bringing  sleep  with  it.  D 
found  me  strong,  refreshed.    I  arose  and  walked  about  the  room. 
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though  my  legs  still  trembled  somewhat^  I  was  certain  that  once  on 
horseback  I  should  be  quite  myself.  I  was  determined  to  leave  Marleon 
as  soon  as  might  be — a  horror  of  the  place  possessed  me. 

Fronsac  found  me  dressed^  and  I  lost  no  time  in  announcing  my 
wish  to  set  out  with  him  for  Cadillac. 

"But  you  are  not  strong  enough/*  he  urged.  "  Let  us  wait.  There 
is  no  cause  for  haste/' 

"  If  Mademoiselle  Valerie  heard  you  say  that  1"  I  laughed.  "  I  can 
see  her  awaiting  you  in  that  arbor  by  the  river's  edge.** 

**  So  it  is  for  my  sake  I**  he  said. 

^No,  it  is  not  for  your  sake,  my  friend/*  I  answered  earnestly. 
^  At  leasts  not  wholly.  I  am  itching  to  leave  this  place.  There  is  no 
quiet  for  me  here.** 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  questioningly,  but  I  did  not  meet 
his  eyes.    My  secret  must  remain  my  own. 

*'  Very  well/*  he  said  quietly  at  last,  "  since  you  wish  it,  we  will 
set  out  to-day.  I  will  inform  Madame  la  Duchesse.  You  will  doubt- 
less wish  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness.** 

'^Yes,**  I  answered  thickly.    *'Yes.** 

It  would  try  my  strength  to  set  eyos  on  her  again — ^to  speak  to 
her.   But  I  was  a  man,  thank  God !   I  could  hide  my  heart ! 

Yet  when  at  last  we  stood  before  her,  I  forgot  my  injured  pride 
in  the  joy  of  seeing  her — the  calm  brow,  the  dark  eyes,  the  arching 
mouth,  the  white  hajid,  and  the  swell  of  the  arm  lost  in  the  lace  above. 
What  a  woman  1  No  longer  the  girl  fresh  from  the  convent — the  fine 
lady !    A  duchesse — a  queen ! 

^  And  so  you  are  leaving  us,  M.  de  Marsan?**  she  asked  at  last. 

Her  voice  Brought  me  back  to  myself — she  on  the  hilltop,  I  in  the 
valley. 

^  Yes,  I  am  leaving,  Madame,**  I  said.  "  I  am  quite  well  again,  and 
my  friend  here  is  hungering  for  Cadillac  and  those  that  await  him 
there.**    * 

Her  face  changed,  and  she  sat  gazing  at  me  in  silence  for  a 
moment.  There  was  that  in  her  eyes — but  there! — ^why  be,  a  second 
time,  a  fool  ? 

**  You  do  not  seem  well,**  she  said.  **  Nor  strong.  Are  you  quite 
sure  you  can  bear  the  journey?** 

"  Quite  sure,  Madame.** 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  Madame/*  I  added,  ^'  for  your  kindness  in 
receiving  me  here.    It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  be  ill.** 

**Very  foolish,**  she  agreed,  looking  at  me  again.  ''Very  foolish. 
I  do  not  think  you  realize  bow  foolish.  I  had  thought  you  a  man  of  wit, 
M.  de  Marsan,  but  I  find  you  very  dense  !** 

I  flushed  at  the  wx>rds,  but  dared  not  look  at  her.    I  must  go,  or  I 
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should  be  upon  my  knees  before  her^  a  beggar  for  her  slightest  fai 
I  glanced  at  Fronsac,  who  stood  with  folded  arms^  frowning  deeply. 

"  Adieu^  then,  Madame/*  I  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  me.    I  knelt  and  kissed  it^  not  daring 
look  up  into  her  face;  remembering,  with  a  great  rush  of  tendemi 
the  times  I  had  already  kissed  it.    I  was  aflame  to  snatch  her  to  i 
to  assert  my  claim  to  her,  to  kiss  her  arms,  her  neck^  her  lips,  to 
her  if  she  had  forgot  that  scene  in  the  moonlight 

"  M.  de  Fronsac,*'  she  was  saying,  "  listen — ^I  have  a  little  stor 
wish  you  to  hear.  You,  M.  de  Marsan,  remain  where  you  are.  Th 
was  once  a  girl  taken  suddenly  from  a  convent,  where  she  had  sp 
her  whole  life,  and  planted  in  the  midst  of  a  turbulent  court.  1 
ruler  of  the  court  looked  on  her  with  lustful  eyes,  yet  had  the  ho: 
to  offer  her  his  title.  But  she  heard  strange  tales  of  him  which  frig 
ened  her,  and  at  last  she  saw  another,  nearer  her  own  age,  who  seen 
to  her  the  very  rose  of  gallantry  and  courage.  So  she  put  away  fr 
her  all  thought  of  the  other,  and  at  last — one  night — ^her  lover  clain 
her.  But  the  other  lay  dying.  He  was  lord  of  wide  lands  and  o 
proud  title.  These,  he  said,  he  wanted  her  to  have,  even  at  this  ] 
moment,  when  their  marriage  must  be  one  unconsummated.  And  as 
knelt  beside  his  bed,  listening  to  him  in  patience,  for  she  remembe 
he  was  dying,  of  a  sudden  the  thought  came  to  her — ^why  not  ti 
these  things  for  her  lover?  Oh,  it  would  be  a  joy  to  give  him  place  i 
power — ^more  than  her  mere  self!     Why  not  give  him  these  also?'* 

She  paused  for  a  moment — ^her  voice  was  trembling  so.  I  co 
not  look  up— I  dared  not,  lest  my  eyes  be  blinded. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  M.  de  Fronsac,  if  I  tell  the  story  very  badi 
she  said,  with  a  little,  unsteady  laugh.  "  But  it  moves  me  greatly, 
her  lover  did  not  tmderstand.  He  fancied  she  desired  place  and  wea 
for  herself,  when  it  was  alone  for  him.  He  did  not  comprehend 
greatness  of  her  love.  He  was  stricken  with  fever — and  a%  night  ai 
night,  she  listened  to  him  in  his  delirium,  she  knew  that  it  Wfi\p  ; 
fault — that  she  had  driven  him  mad — and  her  heart  grew  cold  with  f 
that  he  might  not  get  wdL  But  he  did  get  well — ^he  came  to  her 
say  good-by — ^he  closed  his  eyes  to  all  she  had  intended,  to  all  she 
him  see.  He  wrapped  himsdf  about  with  his  pride,  which  he  fane 
had  been  injured,  and  would  not  look  at  her.  What  think  you  of  si 
a  man,  M.  de  Fronsac?** 

"  I  think  him  a  fool  V  said  Fronsac  savagely. 

But  I  did  not  heed  him.  I  was  looking  up,  up  into  her  eyes.  An 
read  there  the  same  story  they  had  told  me  once  before.  There  co 
be  no  mistaking  I 

''  Claire  !**  I  cried,—''  Claire  P* 

And  she,  in  her  great  love  and  strength,  stooped  and  raised  me 
the  seat  beside  her. 
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EVERY  author  returns  to  criticism  when  he  is  weary  of  original 
work^  and  I  think  I  have  earned  the  right  to  an  aesthetic  holiday. 
Six  years  ago  I  began  "  Evelyn  Innes/'  and  there  are  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  in  that  novel.  I  had  to  put  the  novel  aside  to  write 
"The  Bending  of  the  Bough*'  for  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  "and 
when  that  job  of  work  was  done  I  finished  "  Evelyn  Innes/'  and  then 
I  wrote  "  Sister  Teresa/'  and  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  in 
that  novel.  Then  I  had  to  vmte  anotiier  play  for  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre,  "  Diarmuid  and  Qrania."  This  play,  written  in  Xjollaboration 
with  Mr.  Yeats,  is  founded  on  the  celebrated  legend  of  the  lovers  who 
fled  for  seven  years  from  Finn  "  along  Ireland  and  across  Ireland  and 
from  kingdom  to  kingdom." 

Now,  the  filling  of  so  many  pages  with  words  is  not  an  incon- 
siderable labor,  but  the  length  of  the  texts  is  only  a  little  difficulty  in 
comparison  with  the  great  difficulty, — ^the  assimilation  of  moral  atmos- 
pheres. I  had  to  vmte  "  Sister  f  eresa''  many  times  before  I  acquired 
the  conventual  atmosphere ;  two  years  had  to  pass  before  I  could  kneel 
with  a  nun  in  prayer;  and  this  sloughing  oflE  of  one's  ordinary  self,  this 
acquisition  of  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  ideals,  new  modes  of 
expression,  has  often  caused  me  to  wonder,  and  I  have  often  stayed  a 
moment  on  the  convent  threshold  looking  back  and  forward. 

Following  close  upon  these  voluntary  changes  of  moral  nature  there 
came  a  real  change,  a  revolution  of  feelings  and  ideas  never  experienced 
by  me  before.  The  England  that  I  had  loved  always  became  hateful, — 
eveiy  English  aspect, — and  the  ideals  that  had  inspired  me  fell  and 
cnunbled  away.  The  change  came  stealthily.  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  noticed  it.  I  stood  under  an  autumn  sky,  a  tumult  of  purple 
and  flying  gold;  and  looking  across  a  wooded  park  I  saw  the  Burran 
mountains  through  a  vista,  masses  of  rocky  hills ;  the  blue  gloom  drew 
the  landscape  into  a  beautiful  picture,  and  I  perceived  a  pathetic 
beauty  in  the  poor  Irish  country  that  I  had  not  perceived  before. 

The  seed  was  sown  that  autumn  evening,  but  it  was  not  till  three 
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months  after  that  I  began  to  loathe  England,  and  to  hate  the  w 
and  to  feel  that  I  could  not  live  among  people  who  thought  right 
that  I  thou^t  wrong,  who  indulged  in  such  miserable  lying  and  se 
deception  the  moment  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so.  That  is  how  I  f 
then.  I  know  now  that  the  English  acted  neither  better  nor  worse  th 
any  other  people.  I  have  learned  that  every  people  would  have  acted 
the  English  acted.  I  have  learned,  alas  I  that  morality  is  a  myth.  T 
mythical  character  of  morality  will  form  the  subject  of  another  arti 
— the  purpose  of  these  lines  is  to  tell  a  few  facts  about  myself  whi 
will  introduce,  and  I  hope  agreeably,  the  many  various  sesiJietical  a 
moral  views  that  have  perplexed  and  interested  me  for  the  last  f 
years. 


In  the  seventies  Prance  called  me  from  Ireland,  and  in  1902 
listened  for  the  call  again.  France  called  me  but  faintly;  Irela 
called  me  loudly  from  England.  I  waited  for  France  to  call  me  agai 
I  stood  listening  between  the  old  love  and  the  new — ^hesitations  betwc 
the  decadent  and  the  crescent  passion  are  but  subterfuges — and  1 
temptation  to  return  to  my  own  country  overcame  me.  I  yielded  to  i 
rustic  beauty,  seeing  charms  in  her  Gaelic  face  that  I  had  not  sc 
twenty  years  before.  Was  not  my  country  engaged  in  the  perilous  a 
fascinating  artistic  adventure  of  a  language  revival?  The  Engl 
language,  I  argued,  has  been  spoken  and  written  so  much  that  it  is 
longer  fit  for  literary  use.  The  dialects  are  extinct,  and  the  langus 
is  divided  into  the  formal  and  colorless  idiom  of  the  educated  cla» 
and  the  debased  idiom  of  Whitechapel.  I  saw  in  the  Irish  langus 
a  new  literary  medium;  it  interested  me  as  a  new  musical  instrume 
interests  a  musician.  But  I  could  not  spend  the  whole  of  my  ti] 
admiring  an  instrument  I  could  not  play,  advising  peasants — ^the  f  uti 
progenitors  of  our  literature — ^to  speak  a  language  not  one  single  wc 
of  which  I  knew.  A  man  of  letters  must  write;  as  well  advise  silei 
to  the  singing-bird  as  to  ask  the  man  of  letters  to  become  a  langus 
agitator  or  a  proselytizer.  I  had  to  write.  "  The  atmosphere,'*  I  sa 
"  is  within  me.  I  shall  not  experience  the  diflSculty  I  experienced  wi 
^  Sister  Teresa,'  and  I'm  weary  of  the  long  novel — I  will  write  stor 
about  peasants  and  priests  1"  I  composed  one,  but  before  writing  1 1< 
it  to  a  friend  walking  through  Bathmines,  and  he  said  that  if  I  were 
write  a  book  about  Ireland  it  would  be  a  book  of  recollections  verifi 
by  observation.  The  reason  he  gave  impressed  me.  "  The  best  litei 
ture,"  I  said,  "is  memories  verified  by  observation."  On  such  lit 
accidents  as  these  are  books  begotten.  When  I  returned  home  I  wr< 
the  story,  **  Julia  Cahill's  Curse,"  and  then  I  wrote  another,  and  n( 
they  are  all  written  and  published,  and  I  am  behoven  to  heave  up  t 
burden  of  a  long  novel  on  my  shoulders.    But  souls  are  heavy  burdc 
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and  a  critical  frolic  tempts  me;  contemporary  literary  opinion  needs 
poking  up,  the  eternal  altars  ha?e  been  neglected.  I  will  lay  a  few 
fresh  wreaths  upon  them. 

I  said  in  ^'  The  Untiiled  Field''  that  every  nation  has  its  special 
genius.  It  is  clear  that  the  genius  of  Germany  has  manifested  itself 
in  music.  Goethe  and  Heine  have  produced  beautiful  poems^  but  there 
was  little  literature  before  Goethe  and  Heine,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  since^  whereas  the  musical  tradition  has  never  ceased — ^Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner;  and  to-day 
Biehard  Strauss  occupies  the  first  place  in  modem  music.  We  could 
spare  Goethe  better  than  Beethoven  and  Purcel  better  than — shall  I  say 
Keats?  We  certainly  could  spare  Turner  better  than  Shakespeare,  and 
why?  because  neither  painting  nor  music  is  England's  special  genius. 
Her  special  genius  is  poetry,  and  her  poetical  tradition  is  as  unbroken 
as  the  musical  tradition  in  Germany.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Spenser 
was  the  greatest  poet  in  the  world,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Swinburne  is  to-day  the  greatest  living  poet.  The  English  language 
and  the  English  mind  seem  to  go  into  verse  instinctively,  and  English 
prose,  though  partaking  of  some  of  the  beauties  of  English  verse, 
occupies  but  a  subaltern  place  in  English  literature.  English  prose 
may  be  compared  to  English  painting.  Beynolds,  Gainsborough,  Tur- 
ner— ^select  what  fourth  name  you  like — ^Moreland  or  Cotman  or 
Millais,  are  comparable  to  Landor^  Pater,  De  Quincey — select  what 
fourth  name  you  like — Carlyle  or  Newman  or  Buskin.  There  is  so 
much  beauty  in  English  painting  and  in  English  prose  that  we  do  not 
like  to  think  of  either  as  a  devigation.  But  we  must  admit  that  English 
prose  and  English  painting  are  minor  manifestations  of  English  genius. 
It  would  be  better  to  cast  out  any  four  prose  vmters  than  to  cast  out 
Milton,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth.  Let  all  go  rather  than  lose 
one  of  these — ^it  amounts  to  that  or  very  nearly.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  best  English  vmters  are  historians  and  essayists. 
No  one  would  think  of  replacing  one  of  the  five  by  a  novelist,  and  as 
fiction  is  the  province  of  prose  writing,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  debate,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  there  is  as  little 
good  fiction  in  England  as  there  is  good  painting  in  Germany.  German 
picture-galleries  are  like  Mudie's  catalogues,  a  profusion  of  works  but 
no  names.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  writing  fiction  has  ever  written 
with  such  seriousness  of  purpose  as  Carlyle  or  Euskin,  Landor  or  Pater. 
Even  Tennyson  stands  higher  than  Scott  or  Thackeray;  and  though 
by  choice  a  domestic  poet,  Tennyson  still  enjoyed  the  freedom  which 
has  always  been  the  right  of  the  English  poet.  He  tried  to  give  up 
his  freedom,  but  he  could  not  give  up  a  heritage  of  more  than  three 
hundred  years.    Fielding  and  Scott  and  Thackeray  were  merely  writers 
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whose  ambitions  were  to  while  away  the  leisured  afternoons  of  you 
ladies  on  drawing-room  sofas  and  the  leisured  evenings  of  old  gentlen] 
in  their  armchairs  after  dinner.  The  long  tradition  of  English  poei 
is  that  the  heart  of  life  is  the  real  substance^  whereas  the  tradition 
the  English  novel,  a  tradition  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
that  the  novelist  should  skim  lightly,  respecting  the  moral  and  religic 
prejudices  of  his  time.  This  was  the  law,  and  those  who  wani 
freedom  wrote  in  verse.  Lord  Byron  probably  would  have  given 
better  things  than  "Beppo"  or  "The  Vision  of  Judgment,*'  perhj 
even  better  than  "  Don  Juan,''  if  he  had  written  in  prose.  If  he  I 
written  in  prose,  we  certainly  would  have  been  saved  such  amat( 
bunglings  as  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos"  and  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth."  I 
it  was  not  because  he  feared  to  shock  the  prejudice  of  the  Engl 
drawing-room  or  the  smoking-room  that  he  did  not  write  pr< 
romances;  he  wrote  in  verse  because  verse  has  been  considered  1 
legitimate  vehicle  of  thought  from  Spenser  down  to  the  present  day 


Here  I  will  interrupt  my  literary  discourse  in  order  that  I  n 
take  credit  for  having  liberated  the  English  novel.  When  I  fi 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  English  novel  was  published  in  three  volui 
at  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence.  It  was  therefore  entirely  in  i 
power  of  the  librarians.  If  they  did  not  take  a  book,  the  book  cea» 
no  one  would  buy  a  book  in  three  volumes  at  thirty-one  and  sixpen 
therefore  no  one  wrote  anything  in  a  novel  that  it  was  thought 
librarians  might  object  to.  But  I  did,  and  my  first  novel,  "  A  Mod< 
Lover,"  was  rejected  by  the  librarians,  and  after  a  conversation  w 
one  of  the  librarians  I  understood  that  I  should  have  to  undo 
bondage  of  the  librarians  or  write  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  tii 
I  decided  to  undo  the  bondage  of  the  librarians  and  published  "  A  Mi] 
mer's  Wife"  at  six  shillings. 

Having  claimed  my  due,  I  pose  the  question,  Why  is  it  that  Engli 
has  failed  to  produce  a  first-class  work  of  fiction?    It  is  refreshing 
ask  these  questions,  they  lead  into  pleasant  meads  of  meditation,  t 
this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  mused  in  these  meads.    I  remem 
trying  once  before  to  answer  this  question,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare  were  every  one  the  development  of  a  mo 
idea,  that  "  Hamlet"  was  but  the  tragedy  of  doubt,  that  "  Macbeth"  i 
the  tragedy  of  ambition,  that  Lear  was  the  tragedy  of  parental  altrui 
*'  A  nation,"  I  said,  "  is  interested  in  moral  ideas  in  its  infancy.    A 
nation  grows  old  it  becomes  interested  in  discriminating  between 
different  classes,  the  grocer  and  the  baronet,  the  Methodist  and 
Unitarian;  if  the  author  is  an  American,  between  Americans  who 
to  Paris  and  Amerioans  who  stay  at  home.    As  a  nation  grows  old 
language  becomes  polluted.    In  the  beginning  language  is  like  a  w< 
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head  from  which  all  may  draw  pure  water.  The  well  passes  into  a 
rivulet,  the  riynlet  flows  into  a  river,  the  river  passes  through  the  town, 
and  henceforth  the  water  must  be  passed  through  a  filter.  Style  is  the 
filter  that  a  language  that  has  been  much  written  in  must  be  passed 
through.    Milton  was  the  first  stylist. 

The  English  novel  was  invented  after  the  great  period  when  men 
were  interested  in  moral  ideas.  The  prose  tale  appeared  in  England 
when  social  life  had  reached  its  highest  point,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  novel  seems  to  have  dictated  the  char- 
acter that  the  English  novel  has  preserved  to  the  present  day.  As  we 
read  "Tom  Jones'*  we  see  that  Fielding  looked  upon  the  novel  as  a 
less  serious  form  of  literature  than  poetry,  and  that  his  intention  in 
writing  "  Tom  Jones''  was  to  provide  drawing-room  amusement.  The 
attitude  he  adopts  is  that  of  an  entertainer;  the  entertainer's  tone  of 
voice  is  heard  at  once,  and  the  story  is  furnished  with  social  types  so 
obvious  that  the  most  casual  can  understand.  There  is  a  man  called 
Allworthy,  and  the  name  indicates  the  author's  sestheticism,  and  there 
is  a  squire  who  is  only  what  country  squires  are  supposed  to  be,  a 
rough  man  with  a  taste  for  hunting  and  port  wine.  Sophia  is  an  un- 
sullied white  dress.  Tom  Jones  has  a  nice  eye  for  lasses,  and  he  is 
always  ready  for  a  fight — a  bull  terrier  and  nothing  more.  There  is  a 
fashionable  lady,  and  nothing  is  known  about  her  except  that  she  once 
took  Tom  Jones  into  her  drawing-room.  There  are  little  homilies,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  writing  more  trite  than  these.  Out 
of  what  depth  of  life  do  they  speak  ?  Out  of  what  depth  of  life  does  the 
book  speak?  By  this  question,  and  by  this  question  only,  can  we  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad  art.  If  we  go  on  and  ajpply  this  test 
to  all  novelists  writing  in  English,  we  find  that  none  has  spoken  out  of 
a  deeper  depth  than  the  first  plummet  sounded. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  a  woman  who  wrote  very 
nicely,  and  it  was  her  genius  to  conclude  the  English  novel  on  the  lines 
already  laid  down  by  Fielding.  Whereas  in  Fielding  there  is  some 
animal  passion  and  many  humorous  incidents.  Miss  Austen's  genius  is 
to  describe  manners  with  patience,  to  discuss  the  order  in  which  ladies 
should  enter  a  carriage,  and  every  kind  of  social  distinction.  I  think 
I  can  see  her  sitting  at  her  desk  writing  out  her  staid  little  pages  while 
her  sister  is  working  a  tapestry  screen  at  the  fireplace.  The  literature 
and  the  needlework  are  painstaking  and  conventional.  Whatever  merits 
either  has  is  obtained  by  a  strict  obedience  to  convention.  Great  art  is 
always  licentious  (I  use  the  word  in  its  grammatical  meaning) .  The 
great  artist,  like  the  prophet,  is  a  law  to  himself;  but  some  little  beauty 
and  quaintness  is  obtained  by  obeying  convention,  and  the  men  and  the 
women  that  Jane  Austen  writes  are  as  prim  and  as  moral  as  the 
strangely  colored  flowers  and  the  dogs  that  her  sister  stitches  on  the 
9Cteen».    The  domestio  mask  is  never  lifted.    We  read  on  until  a  great 
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fear  seizes  us,  and  we  wonder  at  last  what  these  demure  men  and  wo: 
do  when  they  leave  Highbury  and  go  up  to  London^  what  crimes  i 
commit;  and  her  admirable  reticence  on  these  points  almost  justific 
in  considering  Jane  Austen  as  a  tragic  writer. 

After  her  came  the  pompous  and  garrulous  Scott,  and  after 
the  facile  and  commonplace  Thackeray,  who  did  no  more  than  d 
up  the  Fielding  novel  in  modest  Victorian  clothes — ^long  drawers 
crinolines,  wide  trousers  and  whiskers.  In  one  of  his  books  there  i 
adventuress, — and  a  very  Victorian  adventuress  she  is, — a  gover 
who  marries  into  an  aristocratic  family  and  about  whom  the  au 
only  tells  us  that  her  intimate  friend  is  a  lord  and  that  he  makes 
presents  of  jewelry;  he  knows  a  little  about  her  external  life,  bu 
does  not  know  if  she  be  a  cold  or  a  sensual  woman,  and  the  first  gil 
tde  adventuress  is  sensuality.  Shakespeare  had  no  doubt  about  i 
nor  had  Balzac. 

Thackeray^s  mind  was  very  second-class.  The  ambition  of  f 
class  society  is  to  shuflBe  off  restraint  and  to  become  vulgar;  the  effo 
factitious,  but  it  is  an  aspiration  towards  liberty;  in  second-class  soc 
we  meet  no  such  aspiration,  only  worn-out  conventions  and  min 
manners.  Thackeray  was  like  his  name — second  class.  What  an  ai 
gentility  the  syllables  exhale.  Thackeray !  If  he  had  not  written  a 
we  could  easily  imagine  the  "  satire'^  such  a  name  would  write  al 
young  ladies  who  wished  to  be  married,  drawing-room  satire,  gentle  i 
cule  at  every  little  peculiarity  that  may  be  laughed  at  with  propi 
in  the  drawing-room.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Charles  Dickens, 
Charles  Dickens's  writings  are  as  like  his  name  as  Thackeray's  are 
his.  If  they  did  nothing  else,  both  men  have  produced  a  litera 
worthy  of  their  names.  Who  but  Charles  Dickens  could  have  wri 
"  Dombey  and  Son"  and  Sam  Weller,  and  the  horrible  quotation,  " 
ware  of  widows,  Sammy"  ?  If  these  works  were  anonymous,  I  can  ii 
me  some  great  sesthetician  deducing  from  them  the  name  of  the  aul 
Balzac  would  have  invented  the  name.  Charles  Dickens  1  Who 
could  have  written  the  story  of  the  man  who  went  to  Paris  to  be  j 
lotined  for  somebody  else?  Who  could  have  invented  Bill  Sykes 
Nancy?  for,  notwithstanding  her  chum,  Nancy  is  as  unreal  as  Trav 
As  a  writer  he  ranks  as  high  as  Donizetti,  Bellini — perhaps  Verdi. 

After  Dickens  come  a  number  of  women,  and  I  am  sure  that  sc 
one  is  itching  to  remind  me  of  George  Eliot,  and  someone  else  is  itcl 
to  remind  me  that  the  Brontes  wrote  ''Jane  Eyre"  and  "Wuthe 
Heights."  Someone  else,  I  am  sure,  is  thinking  of  Mrs.  Gteskell.  ^ 
life  is  long  and  editors  of  magazines  are  patient,  and  all  these  nove 
might  be  analyzed  and  dissected,  but  my  object,  I  am  afraid,  is  me 
\o  affirm  rather  than  to  argue,  and  as  well  here  as  elsewhere  I  may 
my  few  words  about  women. 
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They  are  very  unlike  men.  The  gentle  cow  is  unlike  the  heavy  archi- 
tectural buU,  the  homed  stag  is  unlike  the  foolish  long-eared  hind,  but  I 
know  of  no  animal  in  which  the  sexes  are  so  distinctly  differentiated  as  in 
mankind.  The  male  animal  seems  to  us  more  beautiful  than  the  female 
in  every  kind  but  our  own.  We  have  doubted  the  beauty  of  women 
very  little.  De  Musset  said  that  most  of  woman's  beauty  existed  in 
man's  love  of  her^  and  sometimes  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  De  Mus- 
set was  rights  and  that,  set  free  from  human  desire,  we  should  see  woman 
as  a  small,  weakly  creature,  ridiculously  shapen,  with  big  hips  and 
sloping  shoulders,  comparable  neither  for  strength  nor  beauty  with  the 
wide-shouldered,  lank-loined,  bearded  creature  she  follows,  and  whose 
dinner  she  cooks  inadequately.  But  if  savage  woman  is  inferior  to 
savage  man,  civilization  has  made  amends  for  original  defects  and  re- 
designed her  incomparable  and  dainty,  delicate,  subtle,  and  rhythmical, 
with  a  little,  voluted  ear  and  hair  abundant  and  odorous. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  mental  rather  than  physical  woman,  but 
mentality  is  dependent  on  physical  structure.  Woman  is  beautiful  in 
detail  and  she  excels  in  detail,  but  she  never  attains  synthesis,  for  she 
herself  is  not  synthesis.  Every  generation  pours  thousands  of  women 
into  the  art  schools,  and  after  a  few  years  they  marry  and  art  is  forgot- 
ten. Such  was  the  fate  of  Jane.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  tell  you 
Jane's  story,  you  must  hear  it  from  Tonks.  The  moment  of  Tonks's  life 
is  when  he  stretches  out  his  long  legs  in  front  of  the  fire  and  says: 
^^  Jane  destroyed  all  belief  in  women  as  artists.  I  am  paid  to  teach 
them,  and  I  teach  them,  but  believe  in  their  artistic  future,  no,  not 
after  Jane's  failure."  Jane  was  a  Slade  pupil  for  three  years,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  a  genius  in  all  our  conversations.  It  was  contended 
that  she  would  darken  Bembrandf  s  glory.  No  one  knew  exactly  what 
Jane  would  do,  but  we  were  sure  she  would  do  something.  Tonks  looked 
upon  her  as  Catholics  look  upon  the  Virgin,  as  one  who  would  intercede 
for  him  if  his  own  art  failed,  she  would  give  him  an  immortality  by 
proxy.  But  Jane's  marriage  overthrew  his  immortal  hopes,  and  now 
she  draws  to  please  her  little  boy. 

Women  like  art  till  the  more  serious  concerns  of  life  begin  for  them, 
and  George  Eliot,  who  had  no  babies,  continued  to  stir  a  sticky  por- 
ridge all  her  life  long,  a  substance  compounded  of  rationalism  and 
morality  without  God,  which  has  been  swallowed  by  all  serious  critics. 
A  little  ray  of  light  has  fallen.  "  Romola"  is  admitted  to  be  a  dull 
book,  but  the  dear  things  will  not  surrender  all  their  mistakes  at  once, 
they  cling  to  "  Scenes  from  Clerical  life."  If  we're  wrong  about  that, 
Heaven  help  ua  I  For  no  man  is  great  enough  to  admit  that  he  is  soul- 
less, that  he  has  no  right  to  exist,  that  it  were  better  if  he  had  not  been 
born. 

Women  have  succeeded  better  in  painting  than  in  novel-writing. 
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.Madame  Morizot  made  an  exquisite  and  beautiful  adaptation  of  tke 
of  Manet;  she  carried  the  art  of  Manet  across  her  fan,  and  in  do 
80  she  invented  an  art  for  herself,  and  her  paintings  will  always  deli 
those  who  can  appreciate  good  painting.  And  then  there  is  Mrs.  Bro 
ing,  who  wrote  exquisite  marginal  notes  to  her  husband's  poetry, 
when  women  try  to  think  or  to  construct,  their  literature  becomes  i 
less,  it  becomes  nondescript,  and  one  does  not  know  whether  to  c< 
pare  Daniel  Deronda  to  an  ox  or  a  mule.  The  delicious  and  exquisite 
is  not  notable  for  philosophers  or  for  artists,  but  for  queens  and  cc 
tesans.  It  is  said  that  women  have  succeeded  as  queens.  I  am  n( 
historian  and  cannot  argue  that  point.  Women  have  certainly  i 
ceeded  as  actresses  and  as  courtesans, — ^yes,  and  as  saints;  best  of 
as  saints ;  they  have  worshipped  worthily  the  Gods  that  men  createc 


My  pen  pauses,  and  I  ask,  What  is  the  theme  of  this  article?  1 
English  novelists  are  not  as  great  as  English  poets,  that  their  writi 
are  base  and  mercenary  ?  Surely  everyone  knows  this.  Everyone  kn 
that  the  four  novelists  I  have  named  nor  any  four  that  can  be  nan 
speak  out  of  the  same  depth  of  life  as  Tennyson,  Browning,  Poe, 
Swinburne.  Again  my  pen  pauses;  it  seems  I  cannot  get  away  fi 
the  obvious,  and  yet  no  critic  has  said  that  fiction  is  the  art  that 
been  practised  in  England  with  better  pecuniary  and  worse  artistic 
suit  than  other  art,  English  sculpture,  of  course,  excepted;  sculpi 
is  a  question  of  latitude,  and  it  has  never  got  farther  north  than  Ps 

But  the  fiction  of  other  nations  is  not  inferior  to  their  poetrj 
their  painting  or  their  sculpture.  The  fiction  of  the  great  Pre 
novelist  is  not  inferior  to  any  French  poetry,  nor,  do  I  think,  € 
inferior  to  English  poetry.  It  were  better  to  lose  Goethe  than  to 
Beethoven,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  to  lose  Balzac  than  to  '. 
Shakespeare.  The  plays  are  more  beautiful  than  the  novels,  and  bea 
is  the  first  quality  in  a  work  of  art.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bes 
in  Balzac,  and  the  vision  of  Balzac  and  the  energy  of  Balzac  are  e( 
to  the  vision  and  energy  of  Shakespeare.  For  vision,  energy, 
various  and  unceasing  imagination  **The  Human  Comedy''  is 
greatest  prose  work  in  the  world.  If  the  test — out  of  what  depth  of 
does  a  book  speak  ? — ^be  accepted,  Balzac  is  as  great  as  Shakespeare, 
we  have  to  take  the  extent  of  Balzac  into  consideration.  In  speakinj 
Balzac  and  Shakespeare  one  thinks  of  seas  or  of  mountains.  The  ] 
zacian  sea  is  certainly  wider,  but  is  it  deeper  than  the  Shakespeare 
Perhaps  the  Shakespearean  sea  is  deeper  in  places;  there  are  de< 
pools  in  Shakespeare,  perhaps.  I  remember  a  prose  poem  in  which 
mountains  speak  to  each  other  after  intervals  of  ten  thousand  years 

There  is  the  same  profusion  in  Balzac  as  there  is  in  Shakespe 
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and  how  splendid  profusion  is  in  a  writer !  Balzac  and  Shakespeare  seem 
a  profusion  of  lights  an  extraordinary  radiation.  Did  Balzac  not  write 
"  Droll  Stories^*  because  someone  told  him  that  he  did  not  write  French 
weUy  and  he  said^  ^^  I^U  write  a  volume  of  stories  in  old  French  in  the 
yerj  origin  of  the  language/^  And  having  written  ten  stories^  he  wrote 
twenty;  and  having  written  twenty,  he  wrote  thirty,  and  everyone  a 
miracle  of  wit.  In  these  stories  treating  on  the  lightest  subjects,  gal- 
lants and  their  mistresses  for  the  most  part,  the  great  mind  of  Balzac 
is  revealed  as  clearly  as  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  is  revealed  in  the  scene 
between  the  gravediggers  in  ^^  Hamlef'  or  in  the  eating  of  the  leek  in 
"Henry  the  Fifth.*'  Everywhere  we  rejoice,  and  we  rejoice  continu- 
ously, in  a  mind  free  from  prejudice  and  conventions.  Balzac  was  not 
the  dupe  of  titles  when  he  devoted  a  page  and  a  half  to  a  duchess's 
annorial  bearings.  He  stood  apart  smiling  at  life.  The  smile  was  not 
80  sad  nor  so  ironical  as  Shakespeare's,  but  it  was  a  beautiful  smile, 
the  smile  of  France,  and  sometimes  he  burst  into  laughter,  and  his 
laughter  was  the  laughter  of  Touraine. 

Balzac  and  Hugo  were  the  last  of  the  great  men  whose  inspiration 
was  unceasing,  and  who  did  not  make  literature  but  who  were  literature. 
Balzac  wrote  a  great  story  at  a  sitting:  a  sitting  that  lasted  for 
eighteen  hours.  All  that  while  he  wrote,  for  no  secretary  could  keep 
pace  with  him,  and  all  that  while  he  lived  on  black  coffee.  Then  he 
slept  for  thirty  hours.  Hugo  wrote  ^^  Hemani"  in  a  month,  and  we 
can  think  of  Balzac  and  Hugo  as  we  think  of  the  great  Venetian  living 
in  the  glory  and  exultation  of  constant  creation.  Veronese  must  have 
improrised  '^  The  Marriage  Feast  at  Gana"  with  extraordinary  ease,  and 
I  like  to  think  he  painted  the  immortal  fiddler  in  a  morning  and  went 
out  in  his  gondola  in  the  afternoon,  thinking  he  had  done  a  fair  day's 
work.  That  was  how  men  wrote  and  painted  in  the  great  times  before 
science  beckoned  them  away  from  the  beautiful. 

Balzac  gathered  literature  everywhere,  in  the  obscurest  comers,  like 
Shakespeare.  He  turned  dross  into  gold,  like  Shakespeare.  He  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  his  age,  like  Shakespeare.  He  took  from  everyone, 
like  Shakespeare,  and  never  heeded  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Oautier 
must  have  written  the  sonnet  in  *'  Lost  Illusions."  I  will  lay  my  head 
on  the  block  if  it  were  not  Qautier  who  wrote  the  sonnet  to  the  Tulip. 

"  Mais  la  nature,  helas !   n'a  pas  vers^  d'odeur 
Dans  son  calice  fait  oomme  un  vase  de  chine." 

"Dans  son  calice  fait  comme  un  vase  de  chine,"  that  is  Qautier's 
line  or  it  is  the  devil's.  And  Qautier  must  have  written  the  description 
of  the  studio  in  **  Le  Chef  d'Ouvre  Inconnu."  The  twisted  columns  and 
the  oriental  lamps  are  certainly  Pasha  Gautier  s. 

I  am  thinking  now  how  much  better  I  like  Balzac's  profusion  than 
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Flauberfs  constipations.  The  other  day  I  read  **  Madame  Bovary/' 
it  seemed  merely  a  reasonable^  terribly  reasonable,  an  artistic  book  ^ 
ten  by  a  very  intelligent  man.  The  novel  passes  for  being  the  only  ^ 
written  novel.  Alas !  it  appeared  to  me  badly  written — in  other  wc 
it  appeared  to  me  to  be  written.  Ah,  yes,  written,  written  everywl 
Its  music  is  the  music  of  the  pianola,  and  the  pianola  is  played  so  i 
fully  at  times  that  one  thinks  one  detects  human  fingers  here  and  tl 
Flaubert  was  not  a  novelist,  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  cynic,  and  a  g 
writer,  and  he  found  his  genius  in  ^'  L'Education  Sentimentale/^  i 
above  all,  in  that  book  of  satire  of  "  Bouvard  and  P6cuchet.'' 

The  novels  of  the  brothers  Goncourt  stand  on  a  higher  intellec 
plane  than  the  work  of  any  English  novelist.  They  contain  m 
beautiful  things,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  speak  of  then 
these  articles.  I  am  inclined  to  speak  of  their  disciple  and  the  < 
tinuator  of  their  style,  J.  K.  Huysmans,  for  he  seems  to  me  to  I 
written  more  enduringly.  *'  Le  Bas'*  is  written  with  an  intensity 
originality  of  thought  and  an  ease  that  I  do  not  find  in  Flaubert  o 
the  brothers  Gtoncourt.  His  ironies  fiow  easily,  he  finds  his  epit 
almost  as  easily  as  Balzac,  and  we  escape  the  pianola  music  of 
unfortunate  Flaubert.  But  no  more  than  Flaubert  can  he  be 
sidered  a  novelist.  The  word  has  grown  hateful,  and  I  will  never  u 
again.  Tale  teller  is  the  word  to  be  used.  The  art  of  tale  telling  i 
be  the  most  difiScult  of  all  the  arts.  For  though  there  have  been  n 
musicians  and  many  painters,  there  have  been  but  two  tale  tellers. 

Balzac  is  a  great  city  in  which  there  are  exquisite  houses,  great 
aces,  and  noble  cathedrals,  but  never  a  peristyle  or  frieze.  The  pure 
perfect  beauty  of  antiquity  is  absent,  the  which  we  find  in  Corot 
Turgenieflf,  above  all  in  Turgenieff.  Strange  indeed  are  the  ways  of 
God  which  guide,  and  we  ask  vainly  why  they  should  have  placed 
light  of  Greece,  the  light  of  the  world,  in  the  hand  of  a  Scytt 
Turgenieff  thought  very  little  of  Balzac,  and  there  can  be  very  1 
doubt  that  Corot,  the  greatest  landscape  painter,  would  have  thoi 
very  little  of  Turner;  and  wherein  is  matter  for  the  subject  of  a  sec 
article. 


FIRE  WEED 

BY   HENRIETTA   R.    ELIOT 

STKANGB  flower,  thy  purple,  making  haste 
To  glorify  each  blackened  waste 
Of  fire-swept  land. 
Is  with  a  blessed  meaning  fraught. 
And  we — when  pain  hath  fully  wrought — 
Shall  understand. 


MISS  ATHERTON'S  WAN- 
DERJAHR 

By  Mary  Moss 

Author  of  ''Fruit  Out  of  Season^'  ''Julian  Meldohla;'  eU, 


I. 

BELONGING  to  different  scales  of  civilization,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  they  never  would  have  entered  each  other's 
orbits,  but  life  is  occasionally  capable  even  of  bringing  about 
the  meeting  of  parallel  lines,  with  playful  intention  and  grimly  inap- 
propriate results. 

It  all  happened  simply  enough.  Since  such  entertainments  were  in 
vogue,  Grace  Atherton  went  to  Mr.  Penrose  Cowan's  studio  tea  in  the 
same  docile  spirit  with  which  she  habitually  dressed,  dined,  read  the 
new  book,  played  the  prevailing  game,  and.  Heaven  save  the  mark! 
dabbled  in  highly  sterilized  slumming.  For  the  matter  of  that,  every 
detail  of  existence  had  undergone  such  competent  sterilization  before 
reaching  her  that,  under  a  very  perfect  finish  of  manner  and  bearing, 
at  heart  she  was  perilously  far  from  being  immune. 

Mr.  Cowan's  tea  showed  little  of  Bohemia.  The  studio  was  pleas- 
antly free  from  plaster  casts,  messy  draperies,  unframed  canvases,  or 
long-haired  painters.  Instead  of  reeking  of  fresh  turpentine  and  stale 
tobacco,  the  air  was  faintly  sweet  with  roses  and  veti-vert.  The  subt- 
lest knowledge  and  most  delicately  restrained  taste  alone  could  have 
created  these  harmonious  apartments,  in  which  a  handful  of  choicely 
equipped  men  and  women  moved  quietly  to  and  fro,  easily  chatting 
in  well-modulated  tones.  At  the  door  Grace  was  greeted  by  her  host, 
who  looked  like  an  immaculately  turned-out  St.  John,  not  too  young. 
Having  secured  a  cup  of  tea,  she  crossed  the  room  to  inspect  a  moon- 
light scene  apparently  painted  under  the  joint  influence  of  Cazin  and 
a  Japanese  fan.  Mr.  Cowan  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction;  he 
beUeved  that  her  coming  placed  him  forever,  gave  him  a  certain  cachet ; 
henceforth  he  might  frankly  abandon  himself  to  the  social  observances 
dear  to  his  heart,  instead  of  slaving  away  at  the  '^  art"  which  had  been  so 
useful  a  lever  in  prying  open  doors  at  which  mere  money  might  long 
have  knocked  in  vain.  His  tale  of  guests  was  complete,  yet  the  heavy 
portieres  of  Louis  Seize  tapestry  parted,  and  to  his  utter  horror  he  saw 
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a  brisk,  handsome,  smartly  dressed  young  man,  who  shook  han 
dially,  and  then  surveyed  the  company  with  open  interest,  i 
remarking,  "  Some  of  your  swell  friends,  Penrose,  old  man  ?" 

Mr.  Cowan  nodded  impressively.     "Yes,  just  a  few  eonnc 
have  been  kind  enough  to  drop  in  for  a  look  at  my  things.^' 
was  a  perceptible  pause.     "  Can't  you  dine  with  me  to-night 
Waldorf,  Sidney?"   he  added  in  desperation. 

Sidney  shook  an  unabashed  head.  "Got  another  date.  F: 
in  town  over  night.  Just  stopped  to  have  a  talk  with  you  abo 
new  issue  of  preferred  stock;  but  there's  no  hurry,  I  can  wa 
till  your  party's  over." 

Mr.  Cowan  was  secretly  wondering  what  excuse  a  man  coul( 
for  turning  his  brother  and  business  adviser  out-of-doors,  wl 
newcomer's  irreverent  eye  lit  upon  Grace  Atherton,  bending  h 
figure  for  a  nearer  view  of  the  moonlight  sketch,  and  he  coi 
genially:  "Now,  she's  all  right!  She'll  do!  Just  introduce 
that  charming  young  lady  in  gray  and  I'll  give  you  no  furthe 
ble." 

"My  dear  Sidney!"  Penrose  could  hardly  articulate,  "th 
Miss — Grace — Atherton !" 

"  Thanks,  old  man," — Sidney  was  disgustingly  unimpressed,- 
I  shall  hardly  get  to  the  Grace  this  afternoon,  though  New 
a  quick  town.  Miss  Atherton  is  enough  for  to-day.  Just  t 
out;  I'll  do  the  rest.  I  never  got  within  range  of  one  of  thi 
before." 

"Well,  you  see,  thafs  exactly  it,"  Penrose  began  volubly  < 
but  found  his  sentence  somewhat  difficult  of  utterance;  "Miss 
ton  is — ^well — ^you  understand  how  it  is — ^young  ladies  like  that- 

*^  Oh,  you  be  d d,  Penrose,"  said  his  brother  amiably,  "i 

five-fifteen  by  my  watch.  If  by  five-twenty  you  haven't  mam 
make  me  acquainted  with  your  friend,  I'll  do  it  off  my  own  ba 
sure  that  wouldn't  be  the  best  way,  anyhow." 

Looking  into  his  brother's  agreeable,  impertinent  face,  ] 
judged  this  to  be  no  idle  threat  and,  yielding  to  odious  necessii 
ried  across  the  polished  fioor  with  Sidney,  murmuring  perfun 
"Miss  Atherton,  may  I  present  my  brother?" 

Grace  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  the  slightest  of 
sies,  and,  seeing  the  stranger's  extended  hand,  in  perfect  goo 
gave  him  her  empty  teacup.  At  this  he  laughed  with  such  sp 
and  pleasant  mirth  that  she  smiled  in  sympathy,  without  in  tl 
seeing  where  the  joke  might  lie.  Mr.  Cowan  fied  in  despair;  tl 
ation  was  quite  beyond  him. 

Sidney  deliberately  shifted  the  cup  into  his  left  hand.  "  Tl 
a  good  one  on  me.  Miss  Atherton.    Now  suppose  we  take  a  fresh 
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This  time  he  actually  seized  her  hand,  shook  it,  and  held  it  consider- 
ably longer  than  necessary.  She  saw  no  good  way  of  stopping  him ;  her 
code  was  not  framed  for  meeting  emergencies.  With  mnch  friendliness 
he  continued,  "  Isn't  there  a  place  where  we  can  sit  down  and  have  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  ?    You're  sure  to  be  whisked  away  from  me  here.'' 

The  young  man's  assiunption  of  confidential  intimacy  fairly  took 
away  her  breath.  No  one,  not  even  Sussex  Lawrence,  would  have  made 
sach  a  barefaced  suggestion.  Unaccoimtably,  she  succumbed  to  his 
masterful  ways,  and  promptly  found  herself  ensconced  upon  a  secluded 
divan  with  Mr.  Sidney  Cowan  at  her  side — so  close,  in  fact,  that  she 
emphatically  drew  back  from  him. 

He  looked  at  her  with  imploring  eyes.  "  There  now,  you  are  of- 
fended. Please,  please  be  a  little  kind  to  me !  Can't  you  think  what 
it  is  to  a  tired  workingman  all  at  once  to  find  himself  here,  with  youf 
He  had  no  business  to  put  that  accent  on  the  '*  you."  It  was  un- 
precedented, familiar,  impertinent,  but,  to  her  utter  bewilderment, 
far  from  unpleasant.  She  ventured  a  glance  at  his  face;  fatigue  had 
not  told  visibly  upon  his  appearance,  which  was  strangely  to  her  taste. 
Brown  and  clean-featured,  in  point  of  actual  good  loolra  he  was  well 
above  the  average;  but  what  chiefly  attracted  her  was  a  sense  of  alert 
energy,  of  vitality,  of  gayety,  all  focussed  for  the  moment  in  the  one 
desire  of  being  well  with  her. 

"Are  you  fond  of  pictures?"  She  tried  to  put  down  the  brake, 
unable  to  see  where  the  present  pace  would  whirl  her. 

^  I  adore  Art,"  he  rejoined  with  twinkling  eyes.  "  Couldn't  you 
go  with  me  to  the  Metropolitan  to-morrow  morning?  Old  Penrose 
says  they  have  some  valuable  paintings  up  there." 

This  time  she  was  deeply  annoyed  and  quietly  arose  to  leave  him. 
Quicker  than  thought  he  seized  her  hand,  and  she  positively  had  to 
dioose  between  remaining  prisoner  or  informing  the  whole  room  of  her 
predicament. 

"Look  here.  Miss  Atherton,  don't  you  see  I  can't  let  you  go  like 
that?  You  are  angry — the  Lord  knows  why!  Is  there  any  reason  a 
man  shouldn't  show  a  girl  he  likes  her  ?  If  there  is,  you  must  tell  me 
about  it,  and  then  I'll  know  better.  But  why  on  earth  do  you  make 
yourself  look  beautiful, — ^not  that  you  could  help  it, — and  wear  fetch- 
ing hats  and  things,  if  you  don't  want  people  to  adore  you  ?  And  if 
tiiey  do,  don't  you  expect  them  to  tell  you  so?" 

His  voice  and  face  showed  such  deep  contrition  that  she  sank  back 
on  the  divan,  oppressed  with  the  enormity  of  her  conduct,  but  unable 
to  leave  him  in  anger. 

Belinquishing  her  hand,  he  spoke  in  hurried  whispers:  "There 
comes  my  finish!  Quick,  before  she  strikes  us,  when  can  I  see  you 
again?" 
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Hie  watchful  eye  had  truly  interpreted  the  intentions  of  S 
Lawrence's  redoubtable  mother,  who  now  bore  down  upon 
"  Grace,  dear,'' — ^the  lady  gave  no  time  for  introductions, — *'  I  h 
message  for  you  about  the  train  to-morrow.  The  others  all  ha 
go  by  the  limited — a  breakfast  or  something  as  soon  as  they 
Philadelphia.  Can't  you  really  get  off  before  the  three-o'clock  tr 
— ^as  she  spoke  Mrs.  Lawrence  eyed  Mr.  Cowan  with  marked  dis 
— "and,  Grace,  dear,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  a  lift?  One  c 
horses  wasn't  roughed  and  I  had  to  send  the  carriage  home.  I 
are  quite  ready ;  everybody  seems  to  be  going,  don't  you  think  ?'* 

At  this  interruption  Grace  had  her  first  conscious  moment  < 
volt,  but  while  inward  feelings  worked  confusedly  along  new 
outward  habit  was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  on  her  usual  re 
of  behavior,  and  she  was  borne  away  unresisting  in  her  captor's 
with  only  a  formal  farewell  to  the  most  exciting  experience  of  a 
time. 

Once  in  the  carriage  Mrs.  Lawrence  began :  "  What  an  appj 
young  man !  If  Mr.  Cowan  has  such  people  about,  he  can  hard] 
pect  any  of  us  to  go  again.    Who  was  he?" 

"  His  brother,  I  think."    Grace  controlled  a  feeble  wish  to  pi 

"Dearest  child,  and  you  sat  and  talked  with  him!"  Mrs. 
rence  remonstrated.  "Really,  if  you  are  so  gentle  and  so  perfc 
your  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  you  will  be  im 
upon  all  your  life."  Miss  Atherton's  rebelliousness  went  no  fi 
than  an  unvoiced  conviction  that  this  was  certainly  true  in  rega 
her  relations  with  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "But  I  do  not  think,"  he] 
mentor  continued,  "  that  anyone  is  bound  to  be  civil  to  a  persoi 
that.  Mr.  Cowan  cannot  indulge  in  sentiment  for  his  family 
wishes  to  see  us  at  his  parties.  You  would  have  been  fully  jm 
in  snubbing  him  and  his  impossible  brother." 

Grace's  mute  antagonism  grew  stronger  at  every  word.  Why  s 
Mrs.  Lawrence  venture  to  criticise  her?  she  was  not  engaged  to  S 
yet.  Some  day  he  would  doubtless  ask  her  to  marry  him,  an 
vaguely  expected  to  say  yes.  With  other  suitors  she  had  always  k 
beforehand  that  the  answer  was  to  be  no,  and  not  feeling  so  con\ 
of  the  negative  in  this  case,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  she  ^ 
Sussex  for  a  husband.  Now  this  terrible,  volcanic  young  mai 
come  and  talked  in  a  way  that,  while  frightening  and  offending 
had  put  all  manner  of  wild  ideas  into  her  head.  What  if  a  i 
falling  in  love  at  first  sight  were  an  ordinary  occurrence  whicl 
heretofore  just  chanced  to  be  outside  of  her  personal  experience 
not,  as  she  had  taken  for  granted,  a  sort  of  stage  convention,  i 
thing  as  suitable  to  real  life  as  opera  recitative?  Only  a  gust] 
irresistible  passion  could  have  driven  a  stranger  to  such  lengths 
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course,  she  would  never  see  him  again,  she  shonld  have  curbed  him 
more  quickly;  but  it  had  been  a  thrilling  episode,  not  dcToid  of  sweet- 
ness, and  she  wished  this  horrid  woman  would  let  her  meditate  upon 
it  in  peace. 

n. 

Her  hours  being  as  closely  scheduled  as  those  of  a  royal  princess, 
it  was  not  till  Miss  Atherton  was  established  in  the  train  that  she 
found  leisure  to  meditate  upon  yesterday's  extraordinary  events.     A 
tall  footman  gave  her  maid  the  checks  and  tickets,  tipped  two  porters, 
adjusted  footstools  and  blinds,  then  solicitously  awaited  starting-time 
on  the  station  platform.    As  the  train  drew  out  of  Jersey  City  snow 
fell  in  quick,  powdery  flakes.     Grace  watched  it  mechanically  and 
thought  of  Sussex  Lawrence,  who  had  taken  her  in  to  dinner  the  night 
before.    She  had  examined  him  attentively,  for  with  Mrs.  Lawrence 
abeady  assuming  the  rights  of  a  mother-in-law,  it  behooved  her  to  be 
increasingly  circumspect.     For  the  first  time  she  found  her  suitor 
flavorless.     His  distinguished  appearance  struck  her  as  a  trifle  dry, 
and  though  what  he  said  was  always  agreeable,  she  was  suddenly  con- 
scious of  knowing  beforehand  quite  well  what  it  was  likely  to  be. 
The  prickings  of  doubt  were  uncomfortable  to  Grace.    Life  had  always 
been  so  smoothly  adjusted  as  to  spare  her  the  crude  effort  of  conscious 
choice,  each  action  being  the  inevitable  outcome  of  accepted  conditions. 
She  had  never  even  known  an  unfulfilled  wish,  the  cup  having  always 
been  at  her  lips  before  she  had  quite  reached  the  point  of  feeling  thirsty. 
To-day  things  seemed  strangely  different.     Failing  to  become  inter- 
ested in  her  book,  she  listened  with  a  sense  of  wistful  fiatness  to  rather 
pronounced  bursts  of  laughter  from  the  smoking-compartment.    The 
ball  for  which  she  was  bound  promised  no  special  pleasure.     As  a 
penalty  of  wealth  and  the  prominence  of  her  family,  she  was  too  much 
like  an  oflBcial  person  ever  to  be  permitted  a  mere  girl's  frivolous  good 
time.    Her  very  partners  for  to-night  had  been  arranged  weeks  ago 
by  a  thoughtful  hostess.    They  would  send  her  fiowers  and  show  her 
every  attention,  but  she  would  hardly  differentiate  one  man  from  an- 
other.   Sahway  already  I    How  it  snowed  I    She  was  mentally  yawning. 
The  party  of  smokers  seemed  to  be  breaking  up;  several  men,  project- 
ing a  choking  atmosphere  of  tobacco,  passed  through  to  the  next  car. 
One  of  these  stopped  at  the  vacant  seat  by  hers.    To  save  her  life  she 
could  not  help  looking  straight  up  into  the  friendly  face  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Cowan. 

"  Now,  Miss  Atherton,"  he  began  cheerfully,  *'  shall  I  pretend  this 
is  a  lucky  chance  or  tell  the  truth?  Better  not  do  that,  I  guess.  You 
were  going  to  be  pretty  cross  with  me  yesterday  for  being  strictly  truth- 
ful when  your  friend,  the  ice-wagon  (excuse  me;  Fve  no  doubt  she  is 
a  perfectly  lovely  character),  routed  us  out.  However,  she  did  one 
kind  act  when  she  put  me  on  to  your  going  by  this  train." 
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Grace  said  nothing,  but  this  outcome  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  ii 
ference  made  her  taste  all  the  joys  of  vengeance. 

The  young  man  went  on :  "I  have  been  trying  to  break  away  1 
those  fellows  ever  since  we  started  to  see  if  you  were  here,  but  there 
no  getting  oflP  from  them  till  now.'^ 

Her  continued  silence  seemed  to  stir  a  vague  doubt,  and  he  s] 
with  a  certain  hesitation. 

"  Penrose  says  I  annoyed  you  yesterday  and  spoilt  your  af tern 
Now,  it  is  up  to  you  to  decide.  If  he  is  right,  just  say  the  word, 
back  I  go  to  sit  alone  in  that  den  and  repent  of  my  sins..  Othen 
with  your  permission,  I'll  stay  here  and  have  the  pleasure  of  loo! 
at  you  while  you  give  me  a  regular  scolding.^' 

"I  certainly  have  no  right  either  to  scold  you  or  to  prohibit 
from  using  your  own  seat,  Mr.  Cowan,"  Grace  basely  compromised 

The  young  man  shook  his  head.    "No,  that  won't  do.    Am 
go  or  to  stay?    Don't  you  see,  I  can't  run  the  risk  of  stopping  hei 
the  sight  of  me  is  a  nuisance  to  you." 

Standing  by  his  empty  chair  he  looked  dramatically  penitent, 
the  exciting  human  relation,  redolent  of  spice  and  warmth,  taken 
granted  by  him,  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  tempered  form  of  ii 
course  with  which  she  was  familiar.  They  were  already  nearing  T 
ton,  time  was  growing  short,  and  a  safe  retreat  secured,  as  the  E 
fords  were  to  meet  her  in  Philadelphia.  It  could  never  mean  anyt 
to  her,  and  as  for  him,  things  seemed  to  have  reached  a  pass  w 
his  feelings  were  bound  to  suffer  whatever  course  she  pursued, 
made  a  gracious  little  gesture  towards  his  vacant  seat.  The  die 
cast. 

The  next  half  hour  proved  full  of  perilous  enchantment.  Q 
was  reckless, — ^not,  indeed,  in  her  own  speech,  but  in  giving  ea 
what  impressed  her  as  a  torrent  of  the  most  direct,  irrepressible  1 
making.  The  young  man  allowed  her  no  time  to  think;  keeping 
within  any  bounds  strained  all  her  faculties.  Suddenly,  through 
snow-coated  window,  she  saw  that  their  train  had  entered  the  Pj 
delphia  station.  In  the  scurry  of  collecting  wraps,  leaving  the 
and  being  welcomed  by  the  Bradfords,  even  Mr.  Cowan's  effici 
could  not  compass  much  of  a  parting;  as  she  had  foreseen,  they 
separated  almost  without  a  word  of  farewell. 

III. 
Grace  awoke  at  noon  the  next  day  with  shadowy  memories  ol 
ball,  of  snow-blocked  streets,  and  of  an  empty  world.  She  hoped 
Sussex  Lawrence's  proposal  had  been  averted,  at  least  for  the  t 
Fearing  its  approach,  in  the  intervals  between  dances  she  had 
unwonted  obstacles  in  his  way,  exerting  herself  to  the  point  of  ac 
flirtation  with  several  of  her  allotted  partners.    These  gentlemen 
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responded  promptly  enough  in  a  restrained,  innocuous  fashion,  and 
poor  Grace  was  mortified  to  find  herself  craving  something  less  insipid. 
She  douhted  if  any  of  these  men  were  capable  of  a  sudden,  overwhelm- 
ing passion,  much  less  of  giving  it  free  rein  regardless  of  consequences. 
Her  young  blood  was  fired  with  a  longing  for  change,  for  experiments, 
for  ventures  into  a  strange,  new  world,  the  very  existence  of  which 
came  as  a  revelation — ^a  dangerous,  alarming  world,  yet  full  of  seduc- 
tion. As  she  was  far  too  timid  for  any  sustained  course  along  untried 
ways,  these  new  sensations  did  not  carry  her  beyond  a  determination 
to  avoid  a  climax  with  Sussex  Lawrence.  Curiously  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  evening's  events  had  firmly  decided  Mr.  Lawrence  to 
settle  matters  at  once.  Seeing  Grace  so  unlike  herself,  he  intelligently 
divined  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  and  very  logically  reasoned 
that  she  was  resenting  his  slowness  in  declaring  himself.  His  own  idea 
would  have  been  to  become  engaged  in  Holy  Week  and  announce  it  at 
Easter.  Then  the  wedding  could  be  in  June,  and  after  two  months 
abroad  there  would  still  be  time  for  them  to  spend  part  of  the  season 
at  IN^ewport.  A  methodical  soul,  he  disliked  altering  a  well-laid  plan, 
but  infinitely  preferred  this  trifling  change  to  causing  Grace  one  shadow 
of  vexation. 

After  a  late  breakfast  he  prepared  to  sally  forth  from  the  hotel, 
and  on  ringing  for  a  hansom  was  much  taken  aback  to  find  that  owing 
to  the  snow,  which  still  fell  steadily,  not  a  street  was  open  to  carriages. 
The  railroads  were  completely  blocked,  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
munication long  since  broken. 

"  They  say  we'll  be  storm-stayed  here  for  a  couple  of  days  at  least, 
sir,"  said  his  servant  lugubriously ;   "  it's  a  regular  blizzard,  sir." 

The  prospect  of  being  housebound  in  a  hotel  was  dismal  to  a  man 
who  had  begun  the  day  with  a  programme  of  being  a  happy  lover 
before  afternoon  tea.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  act,  Mr.  Lawrence 
had  scant  patience  for  delays  caused  by  the  weather.  Mrs.  Bradford 
lived  a  short  block  from  the  hotel ;  he  quite  fancied  the  idea  of  plough- 
ing through  the  drifts  and  giving  his  wajrward  lady  this  proof  of 
courage  and  ardor.  He  arrived,  snowy  and  breathless,  causing  a  pleas- 
ant conmiotion  in  the  Bradford  household,  where  he  was  made  much 
of  and  dried  off  before  the  blazing  library  fire.  Mrs.  Bradford  excused 
herself  for  answering  notes  in  his  presence — ^her  writing-room  was 
miendurably  cold.  He  and  Grace  were  soon  side  by  side  on  a  sofa, 
somewhat  remote  from  their  hostess. 

"  Dear  Grace,"  he  began  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  came  to-day  for  a  special 
purpose."  Grace  felt  desperate.  She  hated  the  way  he  was  going  to 
look  when  she  had  said  no,  yet  the  even,  obvious  life  he  was  offering 
hopelessly  repelled  her.  She  vaguely  wished  to  live  unmarried,  now 
and  again  being  warmed  and  cheered  by  lucky  chance  meetings  with 
Mr.  Sidney  Cowan,  who  should  be  perpetually  satisfied  to  regard  her 
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as  a  distant  loadstar.    Mr.  Lawrence  continued :  "  You  must  kna 
I  mean,  my  dearest.    Will ^' 

"  Please,  Madam,*' — a  trim  buttons  had  entered  the  room,- 
is  the  only  paper  to  be  had  to-day."  He  held  out  a  damp  sheet  si 
six  scare-head  columns. 

"  Very  well,  Brown,"  Mrs.  Bradford  spoke  over  her  shoulder 
ing  around  to  add,  "  Give  it  to  Miss  Atherton."  She  laid  do^ 
pen.  "Mr.  Lawrence,  could  you  come  here  for  a  minute? 
anxious  for  your  advice  about  having  this  old  miniature  restor 
is  a  Malbone,  and  a  good  one.  They  say  that  you  know  of  som 
derful  person  in  New  York.  Why  do  you  rim  off.  Miss  Athc 
(Poor  Grace  had  moved  towards  the  door,  thinking  to  seek  res 
flight.)     "  This  is  the  only  warm  place  in  the  house." 

Feeling  the  Fates  against  her,  Grace  glanced  languidly  at  th< 
and  read,  in  screaming  headlines: 

"CUPID'S  COURSE  CUT  SHORT  BY  CRUEL  SNOW! 
"Gleanings  in  the  Hotel  Lobbies! 
"  OuB  Repobteb's  Spict  Talks  with  Blizzabd*s  Victdhs! 
"  Among  the  many  wayfarers  forcibly  detained  in  this 
city  by  a  blizzard  whose  dimensions  dwarf  Nansen's  most 
perilous  experiences  none  is  more  impatient  to  leave  than  Mr. 
Sidney  Cowan,  a  gentleman  equally  famous  in  Washington 
business  and  social  circles  both  as  rising  financier  and  for  his 
reputation  as  the  handsomest  single  man  on  the  Atlantic 
City  Boardwalk  last  summer.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cowan 
vainly  offered  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road to  run  him  a  special  engine  as  far  as  Baltimore  before 
eight  o'clock  this  evening.  Mr.  Cowan  frankly  confessed  to 
our  reporter  that  his  reason  for  haste  was  a  sentimental  one. 
At  that  hour,  in  her  father's  home  on  Eutaw  Street,  Miss 
Belle  Bosler,  one  of  the  Border  Cit3r's  loveliest  daughters,  is 
to  assemble  her  family  and  friends  to  annoimoe  her  betrothal 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Cowan!  Benedick  is  at  last  brought  to  book! 
The  magnificent  ring  which  he  showed  our " 

The  paper  dropped  from  Grace's  nerveless  fingers,  the  worl 
bled  about  her  ears.  Dazed,  she  looked  up  into  her  suitor's  ey 
eager  to  renew  his  wooing,  he  had  returned  unnoticed  to  her  8i( 
now  anxiously  remarked  her  air  of  faintness.  At  the  other 
the  room  Mrs.  Bradford  sat  diligently  writing;  her  back  was  i 
them.  Mr.  Lawrence  took  Miss  Atherton's  hand  respectfully 
"May  this  be  mine,"  he  asked,  "for  always,  Grace?" 

Shelter  after  the  storm !  Rest  for  the  weary  I  Why  had  a 
dreamt  of  being  fit  to  venture  into  an  unknown,  tricksy  world 
to  make  herself  ridiculous?  To  be  fooled,  played  with,  all  I 
graced !    Thankful,  she  smiled  up  wanly  into  the  safe,  familiar 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Sussex  1" 

Miss  Atherton  had  come  home  from  her  Wanderjahr. 


HOW  MISS  TURKINGTON 
DID  NOT  SEE  QUEEN 
VICTORIA 

By  Seumas  MacManus 

Author  or  ''The  LeadifC  Road  to  Donegal,''  ''The  Bewitched  Piddle''  etc. 


IT  was  all  because  of  that  vexatious  little,  old  Mrs.  Mellraith.  Miss 
Turkiiigton  and  she  had  been  friends  five-and-fif ty  years :  but  they 
are  friends  no  longer. 

Both  Miss  Turkington  and  Mrs.  Mellraith  were  eminently  nice  and 
genteel  old  ladies,  with  similar  well-ordered  tastes.  Both  of  them  were 
fond  of  old  china,  old  songs,  old  music,  old  friends,  and  old  servants. 
Both  of  them  lived  in  little,  old,  quaint,  and  ivy-covered  houses,  hidden 
avay  from  the  public  gaze  by  high  hedges.  Both  of  them  entertained 
their  select  friends  on  alternate  weeks  with  little  teas,  at  which  a  little 
cake  the  recipes  for  which  lingered  only  with  themselves,  and  much 
gossip,  were  discussed.  Both  of  them  kept  a  store  of  gooseberry  wine 
all  the  year  round.  And  both  of  them  went  abroad  dressed  in  black 
only. 

But  there  was  much  disparity  in  their  manner  and  great  disparity 
in  their  size.  Miss  Turkington  was  remarkably  tall,  and  carried  herself 
with  a  stiff  erectness  that  strongly  suggested  hauteur.  Mrs.  Mellraith 
was  small,  and  had,  besides,  a  droop  in  her  shoulders,  and  carried  wilE 
her  everywhere  a  conciliating  look.  Miss  Turkington  was  eminently 
self-reUant,  and  Mrs.  Mellraith  very  dependent.  Miss  Turkington  was, 
as  you  have  presumed,  a  spinster.  Mrs.  Mellraith  was  a  widow  of  thirty 
years'  standing. 

Moreover, — ^and  herein  lay  the  great  disparity, — Miss  Turkington 
had  been  and  seen  Queen  Victoria ;  Mrs.  Mellraith  had  never  been  so 
blessed! 

Yes,  Miss  Turkington,  then  a  young  lady  in  her  bloom,  had  gone 
to  Dublin  with  her  parents  in  '61,  and  seen  with  her  own  eyes  (hence- 
forward blessed)  Queen  Victoria.  When,  yet,  she  gave  a  state  tea,  she 
set  before  her  guests  the  very  teaset  which  she  purchased  on  that  day 
of  hallowed  memory,  and  she  treated  them  for  the  hundred-and-some- 
oddth  time  to  an  account  of  how  she  had  seen  the  Queen,  with  detailed 
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particulars  of  the  shade,  quality,  and  design  of  every  article  of  dress 
displayed. 

And  when  she  repeated  this  story  for  the  hundred-and-8ome-o( 
time  little  Mrs.  Mcllraith  hearkened  with  the  same  rapt  attention  ' 
which  she  had  listened  to  it  for  the  first.  And  then  too,  for  the  1 
dred-and-some-oddth  time,  littlcv  Mrs.  Mcllraith  looked  upon  ] 
Turkington  with  eyes  of  envy. 

And  in  1900  the  joyous  news  came  to  Dungannon,  and  to  the 
table  of  Miss  Turkington,  that  Queen  Victoria  had  again  consente 
visit  her  "  faithful  Irish  subjects'^  (so  the  London  newspaper  men 
it),,  aud  would  arrive  in  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  April. 

"  And,"  said  Miss  Turkington,  after  bestowing  the  glad  tiding 
her  guests,  "  I  am  (D.  V.)  going  up  to  Dublin  to  refresh  these  eyes  ^ 
one  other  sight  of  the  dear  old  Queen:  then  1^11  die  happy,  whenso 
it  shall  please  God  to  call  me.  Mrs.  Mcllraith,  VU  fetch  you  with  m 
see  your  Queen,"  she  added  with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  all  about 
it  was  done. 

Then  poor  Mrs.  Mcllraith  was  nigh  overcome  with  gratitude 
delight,  and,  with  tears  of  joy  streaming  down  her  coimtenance,  she 
to  her  feet  and  hugged  Miss  Turkington  before  the  company. 

In  good  time  Miss  Turkington  pre-engaged  rooms  for  herself 
Mrs.  Mcllraith,  and  likewise  a  window  along  the  processional  re 
And  on  the  eve  of  the  visit  she  and  Mrs.  Mcllraith  (who  had  slept ' 
little  for  a  week  before)  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  having  seen  their  ro 
and  dined,  and  visited  their  hired  window  and  approved  of  it,  took 
train  for  Kingstown. 

"  For,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mcllraith,"  Miss  Turkington  said,  "  you  b 
come  with  me  to  see  the  very  spot  upon  which  our  beloved  Queen  lai 
in  *61,  and  the  very  spot  on  which  our  still  beloved  Queen  shall, 
willing,  stand  to-morrow." 

Arrived  at  Kingstown,  they  went  and  did  due  honor  to  the  ^ 
spot  on  which  their  beloved  Queen  landed  forty  years  before,  an( 
the  very  spot  on  which  their  still  beloved  Queen  would  land  on  the  r 
row.  Mrs.  Mcllraith  was  rather  more  of  a  trial  to  Miss  Turkin^ 
than  the  latter  had  anticipated.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  1 
Mcllraith  was  nervous  and  timid;  but  in  a  strange  place,  and  thi 
busy,  bustling,  noisy,  crowded  centre,  such  as  Mrs.,  Mcllraith  had  n 
before  experienced,  she  was  doubly  and  trebly  nervous  and  vacillat 
And,  unlucky  as  such  people  always  are,  no  sooner  would  Miss  Turk 
ton  have  rescued  her  from  imminent  death  in  the  form  of  a  pasi 
tram,  than  she  had  to  extricate  her  from  among  the  feet  of  a  pai 
coach-horses ;  and  when  she  hopped  from  the  destruction  that  flew  ^ 
a  handcart  the  arms  of  a  drayman  only  saved  her  from  a  surer  deatl 

Miss  Turkington,  as  quickly  as  possible,  hurried  her  friend  bad 
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the  point  from  which  they  should  take  their  departure.  As  there  was 
no  immediate  sign  of  a  tram,  Miss  Turkington,  wishing  to  purchase 
an  article  in  bog-oak  which,  in  a  window  round  the  corner,  had  struck 
her  eye  and  her  fancy,  asked  Mrs.  Mcllraith  to  remain  whilst  she 
ran  off  to  make  the  purchase.  She  warned  Mrs.  Mcllraith  not  to  move 
from  the  spot  on  her  peril.  And  Mrs.  Mcllraith  promised,  and,  indeed, 
intended  to  keep  her  promise,  only  a  man  came  along,  who,  standing  to 
wait  for  a  tram  likewise,  began  to  stare  at  her  (she  fancied),  so,  to 
get  rid  of  him,  she  walked  in  the  direction  Miss  Turkington  had  gone, 
assured  that  she  would  now  meet  that  lady  coming  back. 

But  Mrs.  Mcllraith  walked,  without  meeting  her  friend,  much  far- 
ther than  she  had  intended,  and  turned  a  couple  of  corners,  looking  in 
vain  for  the  particular  bog-oak  shop.  Then  in  alarm  she  endeavored  to 
retrace  her  steps,  but  though  she  wandered  and  poked  about  in  keen 
distress,  it  was  half-an-hour  before  she  found  (with  a  policeman^s 
help)  the  waiting-place  again,  and  when  she  did  find  it  there  was  no 
Miss  Turkington  there.  And  though  she  remained  on  the  spot  for 
another  half-hour  no  Miss  Turkington  came.  Poor  Mrs.  Mcllraith 
was  now  in  a  woful  state  of  alarm.  Concluding  that  Miss  Turkington 
must  have  supposed  her  gone  to  Dublin  and  followed  after,  she  at 
length  took  the  tram  for  Dublin  also,  and  it  was  only  as  she  entered  the 
city  that  her  very  mixed-up  faculties  suggested  to  her  the  question, 
"  Where  am  I  going  to  ?''  She  didn't  know  the  hotel ;  she  didn't  know 
the  street;  she  didn't  even  know  the  quarter  of  the  city.  She  had 
heard  Miss  Turkington  give  the  name  of  the  street  to  the  cabman 
when  they  were  leaving  the  Great  Northern  Terminus,  and  she  heard 
her  name  the  hotel  several  times.  And  though,  in  a  place  where  strange 
names  and  strange  things  were  crowding  her,  she  had  given  only  pass- 
ing attention  to  the  name  of  the  hotel,  she  might  still  have  recalled  or 
recognized  it  with  a  little  effort  if  she  had  had  her  faculties  clear.  But 
with  the  poor  woman  they  were,  just  then,  only  about  as  clear  as  ditch- 
water  after  a  downpour. 

When  the  tram  conductor  asked  her  where  she  wanted  to  be  left  off 
she  stared  at  him;  and  when  he  repeated  his  question  she  said,  "Oh. 
man,^  I  don't  know."    He  whistled  and  went  away. 

At  the  monument  in  O'Connell  Street  he  helped  her  down  from  the 
car  and  whispered  to  a  policeman  that  this  was  a  poor  old  lady  who 
seemed  to  be  wandering  in  her  mind  and  required  looking  after.  To 
the  questioning  policeman  Mrs.  Mcllraith  cotdd  not  give  any  very  clear 
account  of  herself — and,  indeed,  very  few  straight  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions—further than  to  inform  him  that  she  and  a  friend  were  stopping 
at  soine  hotel;  and  though  he  named  every  hotel  he  could  think  of  in 
the  city,  she  shook  her  h^d  at  each  of  them,  not  recognizing  any  of 
them  as  that  at  which-  they  had  engaged  rooms.     And  the  further  he 
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catechised  her^  the  more  dazed  did  she  become.  At  length,  as  she  set 
about  to  get  faint,  he,  with  a  comrade's  help,  carried  her  into  a  c 
gist's.  Of  three  or  four  people  who  pressed  forward  to  get  a  pe< 
her,  by  a  most  happy  chance  she  was  instantly  recognized  by  oi 
Colonel  Sterne,  of  Saltown — a  suburb  of  Dublin  which  is  widely  ki 
because  of  its  private  asylum  for  the  insane.  This  Colonel  Sterne 
his  wife  were  old  friends  of  Miss  Turkington's,  at  whose  tea-tabl 
the  occasion  of  many  visits  to  Dungaimon,  they  had  often  met 
Mcllraith.  And  he  had  just  recently  changed  his  residence 
Glasnevin  to  Saltown.  So  the  Colonel,  whom  she  in  turn  recogi 
persuaded  her  to  place  herself  in  his  charge,  he  taking  her  home  to 
with  them  at  Saltown  whilst  search  would  be  making  for  Miss  1 
ington.  Then  he  wired  to  the  District  Inspector  of  Police  in  Dui 
non,  asking  him  to  endeavor  to  procure  from  any  of  Miss  Turking 
friends  the  address  of  the  hotel  at  which  she  was  staying  in  Dv 
adding  that  he  had  charge  of  her  companion,  Mrs.  Mcllraith.  Th 
the  Colonel  waited  impatiently  for  a  reply  all  the  remainder  oi 
evening,  he  got  none,  for  the  District  Inspector  of  Police  was  asbeni 
only  received  the  telegram  by  the  following  morning's  post,  where 
he  hastened  back  to  Dungannon  with  all  possible  speed  in  order  to  ] 
the  necessary  inquiries. 

Now,  when  Miss  Turkington,  just  a  few  minutes  after  Mrs.  1 
raith  quitted  it,  returned  to  the  place  where  she  had  left  her  f: 
and  foimd  her  gone  she  was  as  much  annoyed  as  alarmed,  and  as  i 
alarmed  as  annoyed.  She  waited  and  walked  about  for  some  time 
as  still  there  was  no  sign  of  Mrs.  Mcllraith,  and  as,  moreover,  a 
inspector  informed  her  that  he  observed  a  little  lady  of  the  descri] 
supplied  by  Miss  Turkington  boarding  a  Dublin-bound  tram  some 
previous.  Miss  Turkington  concluded  that  Mrs.  Mcllraith  had  1 
a  huff  at  being  left  alone  in  the  public  street,  and,  refusing  to 
had  gone  to  Dublin  and  to  the  hotel.  Consequently,  after  a  reaso] 
delay,  she  too  took  a  tram  and  proceeded  to  the  city.  But  whei 
reached  her  hotel  and  found  that  Mrs.  Mcllraith  had  not  show 
there  she  took  fright,  which  increased  each  succeeding  minute 
she  waited  there  and  foimd  not  any  sign  of  Mrs.  Mcllraith  arri 
Then,  after  creating  much  alarm  in  the  hotel,  thinking  it  more 
possible  that  she  had  left  her  friend  behind  her  in  KingBto¥ai 
rushed  out  and  away  to  observe  the  trams  arriving  from  Kings! 
But  after  two  weary,  fruitless  hours  of  this  she  wended  her  way 
to  the  hotel  again,  worn  and  forlorn  and  sick  at  heart.  As  she  expc 
there  was  not  any  word  of  Mrs.  Mcllraith  at  the  hotel  either ;  and 
a  further  deliberation  with  friends  in  the  hotel,  it  was  concluded 
Mrs.  Mcllraith  had  left  Kingstown  in  a  pout,  that  (stupid  body  ^ 
she  was)  she  had  forgotten  the  very  name  of  the  hotel,  thus  increi 
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her  pout  and  vexation,  and  so  she  had  driven  to  the  railway  station  and 
taken  train  for  home. 

And  though  the  conclusion  seemed  the  meet  plausible,  Miss  Turk- 
ington slept  no  wink  all  that  night,  but  tossed  feverishly  in  bed,  trying 
to  get  away  from  the  haunting  thought  that  all  those  hours  Mrs.  McH- 
raith  might  still  be  trudging  through  the  dreary  streets  of  Dublin,  or 
the  drearier  ones  of  Eangstown. 

As  soon  as  the  post-office  opened  in  the  morning  Miss  Turkington 
was  there,  dispatching  a  telegram  to  Dungannon  to  find  if  Mrs.  Mcll- 
raith  had  arrived  home  safely.  And  quickly  came  back  the  answer  that 
nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  Mrs.  Mcllraith  since  both  of  them 
had  together  quitted  Dungannon. 

When  this  telegram  was  handed  to  her  in  her  apartments  in  the 
hotel,  poor  Miss  Turkington's  distress  was  so  extreme  that  she  sank 
upon  the  bed  and  gave  way  to  tears  of  mingled  misery  and  vexation. 
But  she  got  worse  when,  two  hours  later,  a  second  telegram  came,  this 
time  from  the  District  Inspector  of  Police,  requesting  her  to  hurry  to 
Bagshot  House,  Saltown,  whither  (the  wire  stated)  Mrs.  Mcllraith  had 
been  taken. 

When  Miss  Turkington  heard  that  her  friend  had  been  taken  to 
Saltown  she  (naturally)  fainted,  and  it  took  all  the  efforts  of  all  the 
maids  to  aid  her  recovery.  And  when  she  had  recovered  she  was  helped 
into  a  cab,  the  driver  of  which  she  ordered  to  hasten  to  the  private 
asylum  at  Saltown.  When  after  forty-five  minutes'  agony  she  reached 
that  institution  she  announced  that  she  was  the  particular  friend  of 
the  old  lady,  Mrs.  Mcllraith,  who  had  been  taken  here  yesterday,  in- 
formed the  matron  that  there  really  could  not  be  anything  the  matter 
with  Mrs.  Mcllraith's  mind  beyond  a  temporary  confusion  or  wander- 
ing, the  cause  of  which  was  easily  explained,  and  begged  to  be  permitted 
to  see  her  unfortunate  friend  at  once. 

"But,  Madam,  do  you  not  think  you  make  a  mistake?"  the 
matron  queried.  *'  There  was  no  lady  patient,  old  or  young,  admitted 
here  yesterday.    Nor  have  we  anyone  of  that  name  in  the  house.'' 

"  Isn't  this,"  said  Miss  Turkington,  "  the  Saltown  Private  Asylum 
for  the  Insane?" 

The  matron  admitted  it  was. 

"Bagshot  House?"  Miss  Turkington  queried. 

"No,"  said  the  matron,  ** Bagshot  House  is  a  private  residence  five 
minutes  down  the  way." 

"Oh,  my!"  said  poor  Miss  Turkington,  throwing  up  her  hands 
appealingly,  **  oh,  my !" 

In  her  confusion  she  did  not  even  offer  apology  or  explanation  to 
the  matron,  whom  she  left  standing  there  in  bewilderment  as  she  trotted 
again  to  her  cab. 
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When  she  arrived  at  Bagshot  House  and  was  met  by  Mrs.  McI 
who  came  through  the  hall  to  meet  her^  both  old  ladies  faintei 
rights  giving  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  and  the  servants  a  bus] 
laying  them  out  and  resuscitating  them.     And  when^  after 
trouble  and  anxiety,  they  were  brought  to  their  senses,  they  just '. 
at  each  other  and  went  ofif  into  a  faint  again.    Altogether  the  p 
them  fainted  three  times  in  Bagshot  House.    And  when  they  wer 
mately  quite  restored,  the  account  (from  an  evening  special)  of 
Victorians  entry  into  Dublin  was  read  by  the  Colonel  to  two 
who  listened  thereto  with  disappointed  and  bitter  hearts. 

Next  morning  when  Miss  Turkington  had  settled  her  hotel  hi 
paid  a  round  sum  for  two  windows  in  Grafton  Street  (windows  ^ 
at  the  passing  of  Queen  Victoria,  were  conspicuously  vacant  )j 
Turkington  led  Mrs.  Mcllraith  to  the  railway  station  and  took  tht 
for  Dungannon,  where  travelling  they  exchanged  few  words — and 
few  neither  sweet  nor  amiable. 

And  one  year  and  eight  months  elapsed  ere  Mrs.  Mcllraith 
Miss  Turkington's  tea-table  or  Miss  Turkington  smiled  upon 
Mcllraith  again. 


THE  SEA   AT  NOON 

BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN 

WHO  rocks  the  little  billows  of  the  deep. 
That,  curved  as  grace  itself,  they  kiss  the  ai 
Then  sink  in  curves,  and  with  the  noon-day 
The  stillness  that  can  neither  laugh  nor  weep? 
What  languid  revels  do  the  sea-nymphs  keep 
That,  in  the  summer,  when  the  days  are  fair. 
They  slowly  to  the  sky  cast  garlands  rare 
Of  foam-flowers,  though  the  blue  seems  fixed  in  sleep  ? 


Always  the  joy  of  life  lie§  in  the  sea, — 
Who  knows  it,  loves  it,  and  his  fancies  play 
With  all  its  moods  for  joy, — ^whether  it  wakes 
Gentle  as  dawn  upon  the  bright  To  Be. 
Of  rosy  youth ;  or,  dashing  high  its  spray,    . 
The  world  with  ecstasy  of  tumult  shakes. 


THE    BRIBING    OF  THE 
SENATOR 

By  yosephine   Dixon 

OLD  Mrs.  Higgins  put  the  dish  of  fried  apples  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  She  drew  up  a  chair  for  Hiram  and  another  for 
herself.  She  wiped  her  month  with  her  apron,  concealing  as 
l)e8t  she  could  the  removal  of  her  false  plate.  Galling  her  husband 
from  the  woodshed,  she  waited,  with  her  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on  the 
plate  of  apples,  until  he  appeared.  When  he  was  seated  at  the  head 
of  the  table  she  motioned  him  to  say  grace. 

"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,'*  said  the  old  man 
solemnly ;  "  praise  Him  for  these  bounties ;  praise  Him  for  our  good 
appetites;  praise  Him  for  our  good  digestion,  and,  oh  Lord,  make  us 
use  our  strength  for  Thy  glorification,  and  if  it  be  Thy  will,  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  the  legislators  of  our  country  to  allow  our  claim,  for 
Christ's  sake.    Amen.'' 

"  Amen,"  echoed  the  woman. 

She  passed  the  dish  of  apples  to  him,  and  he  helped  himself  to 
about  a  shovelful.  One  or  two  long  strings  fell  on  the  clean  cloth, 
and  he  scraped  them  up  with  his  knife  and  conveyed  them  to  his 
mouth.  Mrs.  Higgins  filled  her  plate,  and,  leaning  well  over  the  table, 
ate  industriously. 

"Clarissy,"  said  the  old  man,  licking  his  lips,  "everything  you 
cook  has  a  flavor.  Now  I  know  that  down  there  at  the  New  Willurd 
these  here  apples  wouldn't  taste  any  better  than  so  much  tanbark." 

Mrs.  Higgins  passed  him  an  affectionate  glance,  while  she  strug- 
gled with  an  elusive  section  of  peeling,  half  of  which  she  had  already 
captured  in  her  mouth. 

"  Oh,  thaf  s  the  way  you  alius  talk,"  she  said  when  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  entire  spiral  a  prisoner.  "  Some  men  would 
think  as  they  had  good  cause  to  complain  ef  they  had  nothin'  but  fried 
apples  for  dinner." 

^  Shuh,"  commented  the  old  man. 

His  wife  reflected  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  with  her  knife  poised 
in  midair,  she  said, — 

"  Don't  fill  yourself  too  full,  Hiram;  we  have  dessert." 

Mr.  Higgins  made  no  sign  of  having  seen  it  cooling  on  the  chop- 
ping-bloek  as  he  came  in  from  the  woodshed. 

"  You  don't  say !"  he  remarked  in  an  astonishment  that  made  Mrs. 
Higgins,  even,  a  little  suspicious.    "  You  don't  say !    Do  tell !" 
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She  put  away  her  distrust  and  smiled  at  him  as  tenderly  at 
absence  of  her  false  teeth  would  allow. 

"  Guess/'  she  said. 

Her  husband  looked  bewildered. 

^'  Sliced  apples  with  sugar  ?" 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  pained. 

"  You  know  we  haven't  had  any  sugar  for  a  week." 

*'  Well,  sliced  apples  without  sugar." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Apple  dumplings  ?" 

"You  have  to  have  flour  for  them.  Seems  as  if  you  men  t 
flour  and  sugar  comes  down  like  manna." 

"Give  it  up." 

Mrs.  Higgins  waited  to  see  if  he  would  not  make  another  atte 
but  he  refused. 

"  Baked  apples,"  she  announced,  and  waited  for  the  fulness  oi 
surprise  to  bear  in  on  him. 

He  did  not  disappoint  her,  and  when  she  had  brought  him  a  c 
plate  and  an  unsweetened  baked  apple  he  consumed  it  with  a  de 
that  would  have  furnished  inspiration  to  any  cook.  When  his  ] 
was  quite  cleared,  and  he  had  even  pursued  the  last  drops  of  ; 
with  his  limber  steel  knife,  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  bala 
himself  on  its  back  legs. 

"I  ironed  your  collar,"  said  Mrs.  Higgins,  anticipating  his  ( 
tion,  "  and  I  brushed  your  clothes  and  laid  them  out.  Ef  you  gc 
by  the  back  gate  and  keep  close  to  the  fence,  you'll  not  get  your  s 
muddy.  I  wouldn't  like  you  to  be  seen  at  the  Capitol  with  mi 
shoes." 

Mr.  Higgins  felt  called  upon  for  a  little  masculine  disdain,  bui 
sonorous  sniff  was  too  kindly  to  rankle. 

"I've  been  going  over  the  ground  again,"  he  remarked  aft 
pause,  "  and  I'm  pretty  sure  ef  we  get  the  claim,  if  11  mean  not 
the  money,  but  a  gopd  stretch  of  land  down  as  far  as  the  creek." 

"  Enough  for  chickens?"  asked  his  wife  a  little  breathlessly. 

"  Shuh, — chickens  and  a  cow  thrown  in.  But  I  must  be  off.  \^ 
a  man's  got  business  at  the  Nation's  Capitol,  he  ain't  no  time 
dilly-dallying  with  womenfolks.  If s  a  good  hour  to  the  trolley 
another  to  the  Capitol." 

When  he  appeared  a  few  minutes  later  with  slick  wet  hair,  in  si 
black,  store-made  clothes,  his  boots  reeking  with  the  castor-oil  i 
to  make  them  waterproof,  his  wife  viewed  the  caricature  of  her 
band  and  gave  a  sigh  of  ecstatic  admiration. 

"  I  jest  feel  sure  youll  succeed,"  was  the  feminine  tribute  paid 
beauty. 
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Then  she  took  out  of  her  apron  two  large  apples  she  had  gathered 
from  the  tree  that  took  up  more  than  half  of  their  front  yard. 

"  I  thought  as  likely  you  might  get  hungry  before  you  came  back, 
and  80  I  picked  the  two  finest  ones/' 

The  man  took  them  and  stuffed  them  in  his  pocket. 

"That's  jest  like  you,  Clarissy,  alius  thinkin'  of  me  an'  my  com- 
fort   Well,  so  long." 

Senator  Fenton  was  pacing  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  in  an 
agony  of  suspense.  He  had  his  hands  buried  deep  in  bis  pockets  and 
his  face  drawn  into  a  network  of  anxious  lines.  He  passed  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  alike  without  a  sign  of  recognition. 

"Fenton  looks  dead  beat,  don't  he?"  remarked  one  Representative 
to  another  as  they  passed  him  in  the  rotunda  and  turned  to  look  after 
him.    "  Poor  devil,  he  takes  it  hard." 

A  bareheaded  boy  approached  the  Senator.  He  glanced  around 
as  if  he  would  have  been  glad  to  give  someone  else  the  opportunity  of 
interrupting  the  man's  absorbing  revery. 

"A — ah — a  man  to  see  you.  Senator.  Higgins,  I  think  he  calls 
himself." 

The  Senator  looked  at  him  a  few  seconds  before  he  gathered  the 
meaning  of  his  words;  then  he  turned  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps 
towards  the  Senate. 

"  I'll  see  him  in  the  marble  room,"  he  said  wearily. 

Mr.  Higgins,  perspiring  freely,  presented  his  claim.  When  he  had 
finished  his  story  he  waited  for  a  response.  He  waited  patiently, 
easing  himself  first  on  one  squeaking  boot  and  then  the  other.  He 
wondered  vaguely  if  the  Senator  was  deaf,  or  if  these  were  the  ways 
of  greatness.  After  a  time  the  Senator  looked  in  his  direction  and 
seemed  surprised  to  see  him.  He  drew  down  his  brows  in  an  effort  t 
remember  the  man's  business.  Then  he  looked  at  the  bulging  pockets 
of  the  figure  in  front  of  him. 

"  You  have  your  papers  with  you  ?"  he  asked  tentatively. 

Mr.  Higgins  followed  the  glance,  and  his  hand  sought  his  pocket. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  drawing  out  an  apple  in  each  hand.  "  Senator 
Harmon  has  my  papers.  It  was  him  who  told  me  to  see  you.  If  you 
would  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  I  think  as  how  you 
would  see  I  had  told  you  only  the  truth." 

The  Senator  nodded  and  looked  towards  the  door,  and  the  old  man 
understood  the  invitation.  He  would  have  gone  quickly,  but  he  was 
hampered  by  the  social  requirement  of  making  a  farewelL  His  lips 
hung  on  his  dry  teeth.  His  boots  were  squeaking  an  anthem  of 
uneasiness.  The  apples  were  still  in  his  hand,  and  he  pushed  one  out 
towards  the  Senator  as  his  voice  returned  to  him. 

"They've  taken  the  prize  at  every  county  fair  for  ten  years,"  he 
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stammered.     "  Would  you  take  one — maybe  you'd  like  it — or  if  ; 
have  a  child — children  like  the  flag-red  color  of  'em *' 

The  Senator  extended  his  hand  and  relieved  the  old  man  of 
apple. 

^^  It  is  a  fine  one/'  he  said,  with  the  first  gleam  of  interest  in 
manner. 

When  Senator  Fenton  reached  home  a  trained  nurse  in  white  ap 
and  cap  met  him  at  the  door  of  the  child's  room. 

"  Be  careful  not  to  excite  her,"  she  warned.  "  Try  not  to  let 
see  that  you  are  worried." 

The  man  crept  into  the  room.  The  child  lay  under  the  covers,  t 
were  scarcely  lifted  by  her  tiny,  emaciated  figure.  Her  face  ' 
turned  towards  the  wall,  but  she  heard  his  step  and  asked  u 
whisper, — 

'as  that  you.  Daddy?" 

She  motioned  with  her  finger,  and  with  tender  hands  he  lifted 
and  turned  her  towards  the  light. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  about  the  little  girl  that  fell  into  the  well?" 

Her  eyelids  fluttered  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  whispered. 

Tears  rose  in  the  man's  eyes,  but  he  forced  them  back. 

''  Or  Beauty  and  the  Beast?" 

"  I  am  so  tired,"  she  whispered  again. 

The  nurse  came  in  with  a  glass  feeding-cup  filled  with  milk.  ^ 
child,  seeing  it,  broke  into  feeble  crying. 

"Just  a  little,"  coaxed  the  nurse.    The  father  added  an  appeal. 

"0  Daddy,  I  can't,  I  can't!"  she  sobbed.  "Make  her  take 
away." 

The  Senator  and  the  nurse  exchanged  discouraged  glances,  and 
followed  her  to  the  door. 

"  Has  she  taken  nothing  to-day?" 

"  Absolutely  nothing,"  replied  the  woman.    "  We  dare  not  ex< 
her  by  forcing  her  to  tiJce  it.    The  rectal  feeding  and  the  hypodem 
exhaust  her  almost  as  much  as  they  strengthen  her.    Unless  she  ( 
take  food  normally — ^into  her  stomach — ^unless  we  can  stimulate 
appetite,  I  am  afraid — ^that  is,  the  Doctor  says ^" 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  end  of  the  sentence.  He  had  hean 
before,  and  his  own  observation  was  enough  to  feed  his  sharpest  fei 
He  returned  to  the  bed,  and  the  child  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

"Thank  you.  Daddy,"  and  then  again  the  murmur,  "I  am 
tired,"  that  seemed  burned  into  his  brain. 

A  little  saliva  trickled  from  between  her  relaxed  lips.  He  read 
into  his  pocket  for  a  handkerchief,  and  his  hand  touched  the  ^ 
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that  the  old  man  had  given  him.  When  he  had  wiped  her  lips  he 
showed  it  to  her. 

"Look,  honey r'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  brave  assumption  of  cheer, 
"did  you  ever  see  such  a  big  apple P*^ 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  it  wearily. 

"  See,  it  is  so  red — ^just  as  red  as  the  stripes  of  a  flag — ^and  see, 
when  I  throw  it  up,  it  looks  like  a  toy  balloon.'* 

Her  glance  followed  it  weakly  as  it  coursed  towards  the  ceiling. 
The  man,  rejoicing  at  this  sign  of  interest,  did  as  many  strange  things 
with  it  as  his  imagination  admitted.  It  passed  behind  his  back  and 
came  out  of  unexpected  pockets  or  from  under  the  bedcovers;  once, 
even,  it  came  from  beneath  her  pillow,  and  she  gave  a  little  gasp  of 
pleasure  as  its  cool  cheek  touched  hers.  The  Senator,  grateful  almost 
to  tears  for  the  curiously  acquired  toy,  noticed  at  last  that  as  the  apple 
came  near  her  face  her  little,  swollen  tongue  touched  her  lips.  It 
surprised  him  for  an  instant,  but  the  idea  seemed  too  improbable, 
and  he  continued  to  play  with  it  and  watch  with  delighted  hope  the 
child's  appreciation.  At  last  she  motioned  him,  and  he  bent  his  ear 
towards  her. 

"  Does  it  taste  good.  Daddy?'  she  asked. 

He  took  a  knife  from  the  table  and  peeled  the  apple.  With  the 
blade  he  scraped  up  a  spoonful  of  the  pulp.  She  opened  her  mouth 
and  he  put  it  on  her  tongue. 

"  This  is  our  secret,  birdie,*'  he  said.  "  If  nurse  knew,  I  am  afraid 
she  would  discharge  us.  A  little  more?  well,  well.  Not  too  much, 
honey — some  more  after  awhile.  Well,  just  a  tiny  bit,  and  to-morrow 
morning  111  come  as  soon  as  it  is  light, — sooner,  then, — and  you  shall 
have  some  more.*' 

That  night  while  the  nurse  was  dozing  the  child  startled  her  by 
asking  for  something  to  eat. 

Senator  Fenton  was  in  the  barber-shop  waiting  his  turn  to  be  shaved 
when  a  Southern  colleague  took  the  seat  beside  him. 

"  By  Jove,  Fenton,"  he  said^  '*  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that 
the  little  one  has  pulled  through.  They  tell  me  she  looks  as  fine  as  a 
fiddle — racing  about  everywhere  and  ^ood  for  a  hundred  years." 

The  Senator's  voice  had  a  way  of  getting  twigledwhen  the  child 
was  mentioned.  He  took  his  friend^s  hand  in  both  of  his  and  wrung 
it  painfully. 

"Yes,  yes,*'  he  answered,  when  he  had  swallowed  the  tangles, 
"she's  all  right-^good  as  new.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  though,  and 
Qod  knows  how  I  ever  endured  it.  I  tell  you.  Burton,  many  a  night 
I've  sat  vrith  one  of  her  little,  blue  hands  in  mine  and  a  pistol  beside 
me,  and — ^well,  it  doesn't  sound  heroic,  but  I'd  have  used  it  when  the 
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tiny  fingers  unclasped.    You  see^  she  cost  me  her  mother^  and  wt 
man  at  my  age  begins  to  love  things,  it  isn't  so  easy  to  let  go/' 

Burton  shifted  about  in  his  chair,  embarrassed,  as  men  evei 
when  another  shows  his  soul. 

^'  There  isn't  much  of  anything  that  can  stand  out  against  mc 
methods  in  medicine,  is  there?"  he  asked. 

Fenton  paused  before  he  answered. 

"  Modem  methods  of  medicine  are  all  right.  Doctor  Johnson 
the  rest  of  them  say  I  owe  the  child's  life  to  saline  solutions  and 
sort  of  thing.  Maybe  they're  right.  I'm  disposed  to  think,  th< 
that  the  human  system  is  less  of  a  known  quantity  than  the  av( 
practitioner  thinks  it  is,  and  that  medicine  is  pretty  far  from  an  i 
science  yet.  There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  a  few  bites 
ripe  apple  had  pulled  her  through  a  crisis,  but,  of  course,  the  do 
hoot  the  notion,  and  I'm  far  from  willing  to  make  an  assertion 
the  faculty  would  find  so  incredible." 

The  barber  motioned  him  to  a  seat.    When  his  face  was  co^ 
with  lather  and  only  one  side  had  been  cleaned  smooth  the  electric 
from  the  Senate  set  up  a  furious  ringing.    Senator  Burton,  still 
ing  for  his  shave,  uttered  an  impatient  exclamation. 

^^  Quorum  wanted  and  a  d— — d  batch  of  bills  that  nobody  cares 
thing  about,"  he  said  disgustedly.  ^^  A  lot  of  little  claims — and,  b 
way,  did  you  ever  see  that  old  fellow  named  Higgins  that  eats  app 

The  barber  nearly  tumbled  over  backward  as  Fenton  jumpec 
of  the  chair  and,  wiping  the  lather  off  of  the  unshaved  side  of  his 
dashed  out  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Burton  looked  after 
wonderingly,  and  as  he  took  the  vacated  chair  he  remarked, — 

"  The  Senator  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  hurry." 

In  the  Senate  there  was  something  of  a  struggle  over  the  1 
of  little  claims,  but  they  finally  slid  through  by  one  vote. 

The  same  evening  Senator  Fenton,  driving  with  his  little 
found  it  convenient  to  take  a  road  that  led  out  across  the  long  b 
into  an  adjoining  county  of  Virginia.  In  the  dusk  they  made  ou 
little  house  by  the  large  apple-tree  that  nearly  filled  the  tiny,  fe 
in  yard. 

When  Hiram  and  Glarissy  heard  the  glorious  news  they  fell 
each  other's  arms  and  wept  together. 

^'  We'll  have  chickens  and  a  cow,"  sobbed  the  woman,  and  th 
man  trumpeted  in  a  vain  effort  to  suppress  his  emotion.  Fei 
eyes  too  were  swimming,  but  when  the  couple  turned  towards 
calling  down  all  the  benefactions  of  Heaven  upon  him  for  his  goo^ 
he  waved  them  aside. 

*' There's  no  credit  coming  to  me,"  he  laughed.  "My  vote 
bought  and  paid  for  in  advance." 


THREE  LETTERS  AND  A 
NOTE 

By  Albertine  Crandall 

TAKEN   FROM  A  PACKAGE  OF  LETTERS  FOUND  IN  THE  ESCRITOIRE  OF 
HISS  EDITH   RALSTON 

"  San  Fsanoisoo,  January  24,  1901. 
"  11  /I  Y  DEAEEST  ONE :  Just  one  week  ago  to-night  I  was  bidding 
I V I  ^^^  good-by  in  New  York;  now  three  thousand  miles  divide 
^  '  *■  us.  When  I  look  forward  to  the  long,  weary  months  of 
waiting  before  I  can  go  for  you  they  seem  endless.  Will  they  ever 
creep  by?  To  keep  up  my  courage  I  am  continually  repeating,  '  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  April;  January,  February,  March,  April.^  And 
then, — ^May  and  You.  What  a  beautiful  bride  you'll  be,  Edith,  and, 
please  Ood,  a  happy  one,  if  a  man's  love  and  devotion  count  for 
aught.  I  can  see  you  now  as  you'll  look  on  our  wedding-day,  all  gowned 
in  white,  your  hair  like  satin,  your  eyes  like  stars.  I  am  glad  your 
hair  is  dark,  Edith,  for  no  real  reason  except  an  absurd  fancy  that  the 
people  who  have  light  hair  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  Speaking  of 
blondes  reminds  me  of  George's  guest  and  her  strange  story;  also  that 
my  purpose  in  writing  this  evening  isn't  merely  to  tell  you  how  much 
1  love  you, — ^that  would  be  impossible, — ^but  to  fulfil  my  promise — ^to 
write  you  just  how,  where,  and  with  whom  I  have  passed  my  time 
since  I  left  you. 

^'  If  my  numerous  notes  reached  their  destination,  you  know  how 
deadly  uninteresting  the  overland  journey  was,  and  how  correspond- 
ingly enthusiastic  I  became  when  George  boarded  the  train  at  Six- 
teenth Street.  While  crossing  the  bay  we  held  a  regular  Harvard  post- 
mortem, ending,  as  in  '  ye  olden  times,'  with  an  argument.  '  Just  like 
you,'  do  I  hear  you  say?  What  else  could  be  expected  of  two  lawyers? 
Our  argument  was  over  where  I  was  to  live.  As  usual,  George  won; 
for  though  I  preferred  staying  at  a  hotel,  he  wouldn't  listen  to  it.  He 
said,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  new  law  firm  of  Bell  &  Belmont,  his 
wishes  were  the  first  to  be  considered,  and  a  lot  more  nonsense,  imtil  I, 
as  the  junior  member  of  the  aforesaid  illustrious  firm,  conceded  the 
point,  and  the  court  adjourned  to  meet  later  at  1602  Broadway, — 
George's  residence, — ^where  I  shall  stay  for  the  present.    Already,  in 
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the  two  days  1  have  been  here,  the/ve  made  me  feel  at  home ;  so  i)er- 
haps  ifs  best  that  I  came,  for  God  knows  it  will  be  lonely  enough 
anywhere  without  you ! 

"The  Bells  are  a  most  interesting  family.  George  you  have  met; 
Mrs.  George  is  a  rosy-cheeked,  matronly  looking  lady  with  a  kind  heart 
and  charming  manners ;  the  two  children — a  boy  and  a  girl — are  ani- 
mated interrogation  points.  '  Have  you  a  pretty  lady  in  your  watch- 
Ted  says  so — have  you?  Is  she  your  sweetheart?  Why  don't  you 
marry  her,  like  papa  did  mamma?'  were  among  their  first  questions. 
Madge  Dargie — ^the  guest — ^is  fair,  petite,  and  rather  pretty — ^under 
gaslight.  As  she  and  her  mother  are  clients  of  George's,  or,  as  he 
kindly  puts  it,  '  of  ours,'  the  young  woman's  history  may  interest  you. 
Educated  in  a  convent,  when  seventeen  years  old  Miss  Dargie  married 
a  worthless  rake  of  a  fellow  in  direct  opposition  to  her  mother's  wishes. 
For  two  years  she  led  a  wretched  existence.  Six  months  ago  she  ob- 
tained a  divorce,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the  court,  she  resumed  her 
maiden  name.  Soon  afterwards  the  ex-husband  renewed  his  love- 
making.  To  prevent  a  re-marriage  Mrs.  Dargie  took  her  daughter 
away  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  all  the  interested  parties  reside,  to 
some  Springs  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  There  they  remained 
in  comparative  quiet — ^barring  the  fact  that  a  young  man  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Springs  developed  a  most  persistent  fondness  for  Miss 
Dargie's  society — imtil  Mrs.  Dargie  was  called  home  on  business.  Not 
wishing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  leave  her  daughter  at  the  Springs, 
Mrs.  Dargie  brought  her  to  San  Francisco,  where,  after  placing  her 
in  George's  care,  she  left  for  Santa  Barbara,  promising  to  return  in 
one  week.  That  was  two  weeks  ago.  George  says,  *Pla}dng  chaperon 
isn't  what  it  is  cracked"  up  to  be.'  I  can  see  he  is  tired  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  will  be  glad  when  the  mother  returns. 

"But  enough  of  this  old  woman's  gossip.  What  an  interminably 
long,  prosy  letter  this  is,  to  be  sure,  and  all  about  three  or  four  people. 
However,  should  it  bore  you,  temembei*  it's  partially  your  fault  for 
insisting  that  everyone  I  might  meet  would  interest  you.  N*ever  mind, 
dear;  after  a  little  I  shall  knOw  more  people  aind  gather  more  experi- 
ences to  write  about.  Meanwhile  what  does  it  matter  when  we  love 
each  other — nothing  else  counts.  Good-night,  sweetheart,  sweet 
dreams.     Now.  and  forever,  your 

/..:    ■  ■ :'    ,  '  '         '  -*  ■•  ;  ^Roy/'  ;. 

'•^^  San  Frawoisco,  February  27,  1901. 
"  My  Dearest  :  How  I  longed  for  you  Saturday— not  that  my  long- 
ing is  intermittent,  but  that  day  I  took  a  long  walk  out  to  the  Presidio 
Heights,  where  a  great  many  houses  are  being  built,  and  selected  our 
home.    That  is,  it  shall  be  ours  if  you  like  it  as  well  as  I  do  after  see- 
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ing  the  plans.  One  great  advantage  is  that^  as  the  house  is  not  yet 
completed^  you  can  make  your  own  selections  for  the  interior  finishing^; 
another — but  I  won't  enumerate — ^you  can  judge  for  yourself  from  the 
photographs  and  plans  which  I  enclose.  What  pleasure  we'll  take  to- 
gether setting  up  our  household  gods  I  I  can  hardly  wait  when  I  think 
of  sitting  down  three  times  a  day — for  I  shall  come  home  to  luncheon 
—at  our  own  dining-table — ^just  we  two— in  front  of  a  big  bay-window 
which  overlooks  the  Golden  Oate^  with  Tamalpais  in  the  distance.  The 
new,  with  the  blue  bay  in  the  foreground^  is  magnificent;  you  will 
love  it.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be  more  in  love  with  a  certain  little  lady 
who  will  be  sitting  opposite  me.  Do  you  know  her?  February,  March, 
April !    You  see,  I  am  still  counting. 

"  Thank  you  for  liking  my  drawings  of  the  oflSce.  I  feel  flattered, 
knowing  that  Nature  never  intended  me  for  a  draughtsman.  As  you 
suggested,  I  moved  the  roller-top  desk  nearer  the  east  window  and 
pulled  the  revolving  bookcase  out  from  the  comer.  The  light  is  better. 
It  takes  a  woman  to  arrange  things,  after  all,  even  if  she  18  at  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  and  has  to  do  her  arranging  by  proxy.  Eh,  sweet- 
heart? 

"  By  the  way,  Fve  been  proxying  for  George  lately  in  the  capacity 
of  watch-dog  and  general  utility  man,  much  to  his  secret  amusement. 
George  is  an  A  No.  1  fellow,  but  he  has  one  fault:  he  can't  say  *  No.' 
Instead,  he  invariably  promises  to  do  whatever  people  ask  of  him  and, 
when  it  suits  him,  as  invariably  turns  the  job  over  to  someone  else. 
When  I  first  arrived  he  began  by  enlisting  my  sympathies  in  Miss 
Dargie's  behalf,  gradually  getting  into  the  habit  of  asking  me  to  do 
this  and  that  errand  for  her  until — ^presto! — ^before  I  realized  it  / 
became  the  one  she  asked  favors  of,  not  Gteorge.    Confound  him ! 

"  Truly  it  has  been  a  long  five  weeks  doing  my  duty  without  you, 
and  I  confess  I  am  not  sorry  that  Mrs.  Dargie  arrives  this  afternoon. 
She  is  to  meet  her  daughter  here  in  the  office,  as  she  telephoned  that 
on  no  account  was  Madge  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  train.  Two  nights 
ago  Mr.  Gray,  the  ex-husband,  forced  his  way  into  Mrs.  Dargie 's  pres- 
ence, and  a  terrible  scene  ensued  because  she  refused  to  tell  him 
where  her  daughter  was.  Madge  fainted  when  we  told  her  about  it, 
but  Mrs.  George,  with  rare  presence  of  mind,  seized  the  water-pitcher, 
and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  water  soon  revived  her.  Actually  Mrs. 
George  looked  as* if  she  enjoyed  baptizing  the  poor  girl;  she  doesn't 
like  Miss  Dargie,  you  know,  and  is  constantly  misunderstanding  her. 
As  for  me,  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  her.  She  certainly  needs  her 
mother,  for  she  is  altogether  too  young  to  be  alone. 

"  You  ask  if  the  young  man  from  the  Springs  is  as  much  in  evi- 
dence as  ever.  More  so ;  at  least  the  stream  of  theatre  tickets;  candy, 
and  flowers  has  flowed  steadily  on  ever  since  his  arrival  in  San  Fran- 
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Cisco.  Mrs.  George  says  he  is  too  nice  a  boy  and  too  much  in  love  to 
be  played  with  and  then  thrown  aside;  thafs  what  she  thinks  Miss 
Dargie  is  doing,  and  she  may  be  right,  for  there  are  numerous  mys- 
terious telegrams  and  telephones  arriving  daily.  (Jeorge  insists  that 
they  emanate  from  Mr.  Gray,  and  that  it  will  only  be  a  question  of 
time  before  Miss  Dargie  returns  to  her  first  love.  Heigh-ho,  women 
are  queer  creatures,  and  to  mere  stupid  man  incomprehensible!  Ex- 
cuse me,  dear,  won^t  you?    I  don^t  mean  ail  women. 

"  Mrs.  Dargie  has  just  arrived.  I  can  hear  her  now  in  Gteorge's 
private  oflBce.  There's  a  perfect  babel  of  tongues.  Every  one  seems 
to  be  talking  at  once.  I  wish  they'd  leave  me  out  of  it.  But  they 
won't;  Miss  Dargie's  wants  have  become  chronic.  What  is  a  man  to 
do  under  the  circumstances?  He  can't  be  a  boor.  George  is  calling 
me  through  the  speaking-tube.  Dearest,  that  means  that  I  must  say 
good-by  for  this  time,  and  I  haven't  even  said — I  love  you.  Now,  as 
always,  your 

"EOT." 

'*  San  Fbancisoo,  March  29,  1901. 

"Deakest:  What  did  you  imagine  my  last  letter  meant?  Surely 
the  March  winds  must  have  been  playing  sad  havoc  with  your  fancy, 
for  I  never  intimated  that  I  desired  to  control  your  actions  any  more 
than  you  have-— or  ever  vrill,  I  hope — desire  to  control  mine.  Why 
should  I  ?  We  are  both  free  agents.  Does  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
our  engagement  give  either  one  of  us  the  right  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  other?  No;  for,  as  individuals  possessing  differing  personalities, 
how  can  we  grasp  each  other's  point  of  view?  As  lovers — ^ah,  that's  a 
diflferent  story !    Then,  we  forget  and  forgive. 

"  You  say,  *  Write  me  all  about  your  clients  and  cases.'  Don't  I, 
always  ?  My  letters  are  so  full  of  my  work  and  the  people  I  am  working 
for  that  sometimes  I'm  ashamed  of  them;  still,  I  ramble  on,  secure  in 
the  thought  that  you  vrill  understand.  In  the  case  of  Stone  vs.  Rock, 
which  I  wrote  you  was  on  the  calendar  for  the  third  week  in  March,  you 
will  rejoice  with  me  that  a  fifty-thousand-dollar  verdict  was  given  the 
plaintiff — our  client.  The  Brown  trial  comes  on  to-morrow.  George 
was  to  have  summed  up  the  case,  but  he's  had  no  time  to  look  over  the 
evidence,  and  I  get  the  last  chance  at  the  jury.  Poor  George!  There 
may  be  advantages  in  having  wealthy  clients  who  depend  absolutely 
upon  their  lawyer  for  everything  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  but 
from  a  purely  personal  one  the  disadvantages  more  than  counter- 
balance. 

"  For  the  past  month,  ever  since  Mrs.  Dargie's  return,  neither  she 
nor  her  daughter  has  scarcely  dared  move  without  consulting  George. 
The  last  few  days  have  been  unusually  exciting,  which  accounts  for  the 
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brief  note  I  wrote  you  Sunday.  A  friend  telephoned  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara stating  that  Mr.  Oray  had  started  for  San  Francisco,  threatening 
to  kill  both  Mrs.  Dargie  and  Madge.  At  that,  Mrs.  Dargie  asked 
George  to  inform  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  ladies*  apartments  at 
the  Palace  have  since  assumed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  army 
post.  A  ferret-eyed,  undersized  detective  does  triple  duty  as  com- 
mandant, sentry,  and  striker,  while  the  role  of  scout  is  alternately 
filled  by  (Jeorge,  the  young  man  from  the  Springs,  and  myself — ^when 
it  can't  be  helped.  So  far  we  haven't  succeeded  in  locating  Mr.  Gray, 
though  we've  had  all  the  trains  from  the  South  watched.  We  think 
he  didn't  come;  but  the  ladies  are  positive  he  is  in  the  city,  hiding, 
lying  in  wait  for  them.  Meanwhile  the  young  man  from  the  Springs, 
who  is  a  fine  fellow  and  desperately  in  love,  urges  immediate  marriage, 
pleading  that  if  Madge  is  once  his  wife,  he  will  have  the  right  to 
protect  her.  Mrs.  Dargie,  fearing  a  possible  reconciliation  between 
her  daughter  and  Mr.  Gray,  approves  of  the  marriage  if  it  can  be 
carried  out, — ^the  laws  of  this  State  requiring  one  year  to  elapse  after 
divorce  is  granted  before  either  party  can  remarry, — ^but  Madge  objects. 

"  I  was  called  away  just  then  by  a  telephone  from  Mrs.  Dargie.  She 
said  that  George  had  found  an  old  clergyman  friend  who  was  willing 
to  perform  the  ceremony — ^they  were  to  charter  a  tug  and  go  out  to  sea 
—if  only  they  could  gain  Madge's  consent.  Would  I  come  over  at 
once  to  the  hotel  and  add  my  influence — ^which  she  was  kind  enough 
to  say  was  considerable — ^to  theirs  towards  hastening  the  marriage? 
How  could  I  refuse?  Well,  I  went  and  found  Mrs.  Dargie  alone.  She 
had  grown  thin  and  pale.  Somehow  my  manner  must  have  told  her  I 
was  sorry  for  her.  In  that,  and  that  alone,  before  God,  Edith,  was  I 
to  blame  for  what  followed.  After  we  had  shaken  hands  I  briefly 
stated  my  errand.  Although  she  was  extremely  nervous,  she  did  not 
speak  until  I  had  finished;  then  she  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  a  moment.  When  she  turned — so  innocent,  so  childlike,  so 
helpless — ^it  made  my  heart  ache  to  see  her. 

^*You  say  that  my  marriage  will  simplify  matters?'  she  asked. 
'That  it  will  be  best  for  me — for  my  mother,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  me?    I  should  do  as  she  wishes?    That  is  your  advice ?* 

I  bowed  aflBrmatively. 

"  *  Even  if  I  don't  love  the  man?'  and  then,  before  I  could  answer, 
she  added,  coming  close,  and  gazing  at  me  as  if  she  woiQd  look  me 
through  and  through,  *If — ^if  it  were — ^you ^" 

"Edith,  upon  my  honor,  I  never  was  so  at  a  loss  for  words.  I 
coiddn't  think.    The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  come  away. 

"  George,  who  has  since  joined  me  at  the  oflSce,  says  they  found  her 
in  a  swoon.    They  didn't  know  what  had  passed  between  us,  but  as  she 
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has  promised  to  marry  the  young  man  from  the  Springs  day  after 
to-morrow  they  think  that  I  influenced  her.  Perhaps  I  did.  I  have 
told  George  that  I  will  not  be  a  witness  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  but 
I  did  not  tell  him  why. 

*'  Oh,  if  you  were  only  near  me !    If  ever  IVe  needed  you,  it  has 
been  this  past  month  and  now — ^now,  Edith !    Why  aren't  you  here? 

"Boy/' 

"  Hotel  Rafakl,  April  3,  1901. 
"  To  Miss  Edith  RdUton. 

"1  enclose  a  newspaper  clipping  that  will  tell  you  all.    I  don't 
know  how  it  happened, — but  it's  done.    God  forgive  me !    I'm  a  brute ! 

*'  BoYAL  Belmont. 

'*  *  Marbtei)  at  sea,  April  2,  1001,  by  Rev.  Abel  Aber- 
crombie,  Royal  D.  Belmont,  of  New  York  City,  to  Margaret 
Dargie,  of  Santa  Barbara,  California.  Boston  and  New  York 
papers  please  copy.' " 

SUMMER  IN   THE  SOUTH 

BY   PAUL   LAURENCE    DUNBAR 

THE  oriole  sings  in  the  greening  grove 
As  if  he  were  half-way  waiting. 
The  rosebuds  peep  from  their  hoods  of  green,. 
Timid  and  hesitating. 
The  rain  comes  down  in  a  torrent  sweep 
And  the  nights  smell  warm  and  piney. 
The  garden  thrives,  but  the  tender  shoots 

Are  yellow-green  and  tiny. 
Then  a  flash  of  sun  on  a  waiting  hill, 
Streams  laugh  that  erst  were  quiet, 
The  sky  smiles  down  with  a  dazzling  blue 
And  the  woods  run  mad  with  riot 

REBIRTH 

BV   CHARLES   HANSON   TOWNE 
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HAT  of  those  songs  the  poet  leaves  unsxmg? 
Do  they  go  forth  with  him  on  Death's  long  trail? 
So  once  I  dreamed,  xmtil  my  heart  was  wrung 


\''i}^  By  the  sad  singing  of  a  nightingale! 


THE  MENDACITY  OF  MR- 
RIGGS 

By  C.  Tarnall  Abbott 


WHEN  Mr.  Hector  Montgomery  Eiggs  awakened  suddenly  at 
the  chilly  and  mournful  hour  of  three  a.m.  it  was  with  the 
distinct  feeling  that  something  was  wrong.  This  feeling 
became  a  certainty  as  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the  dim  light  cast  by  the 
street-lamp  outside.  Before  the  open  drawer  of  his  handsome  dressing- 
table  stood  a  man  engaged  in  deftly  and  almost  noiselessly  going 
through  its  contents. 

Though  Mr.  Eiggs  had  not  consciously  moved,  his  visitor  seemed 
instantly  aware  of  his  awakening,  for  he  turned  and  regarded  him 
intently. 

The  burglar  was  a  small  man,  slim  and  slightly  built, — ^not  at  all 
the  typical  midnight  marauder, — ^but  the  situation  was  suflSciently 
startling,  nevertheless. 

*^Wh-what  are  you  doing  there?"  demanded  Mr.  Eiggs  qiiite 
unnecessarily.  His  tone  was  not,  perhaps,  as  peremptory  as  it  might 
ha?e  been,  but  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  nerves  of  a  quiet, 
middle-aged  gentleman  so  suddenly  awakened. 

'^What  the  h do  you  think?"  responded  the  burglar  genially. 

He  changed  his  position  slightly  and  resumed  his  occupation,  keeping, 
the  while,  an  eye  on  his  imwilling  host. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  This  is  an  outrage!  Leave  this  house 
at  once !  I  shall  call  the  police  I"  cried  the  latter.  He  had  overcome 
the  unfortunate  tendency  of  his  voice  to  tremble  and  felt  that  he  was 
handling  this  diflScult  situation  rather  well. 

"  Look  er  here !"  said  the  burglar,  "  you've  got  to  cut  that  out,  see  ? 
If  yer  don't  talk,  yer  won't  get  hurt,  but  if  yer  bother  me  I'll  knock  yer 
d — =-d  bald  head  oflf,  see?"  He  produced  a  small  but  unpleasant- 
looking  weapon,  made  of  black  leather  with  a  lump  at  the  end,  and 
laid  it  before  him,  then  resumed  the  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the 
dressing-table. 

Mr.  Biggs  shuddered.  He  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
do  something — but  what?  He  was  practically  alone  in  the  house,  for 
Mrs.  Biggs  and  the  children  were  still,  so  to  speak,  being  swept  by  ocean 
breezes,  and  the  two  servants  were,  presumably,  enjoying  well-earned 
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repose  two  floors  above  him.  He  considered  various  expedients:  he 
might  shout  loudly  for  help.  No,  the  black  weapon  was  very  con- 
venient to  the  burglar's  hand.  He  might  suddenly  spring  upon  the 
villain  and  by  main  strength  overpower  and  bind  him.  No,  decidedly; 
that  would  not  be  practicable.  Mr.  Riggs  felt  that  he  must  consider 
his  importance  to  his  family  and  to  the  community.  Better — far  bet- 
ter— ^would  it  be  that  he  should  suflEer  the  loss  of  a  few  trifles  than  that 
ho  should  fight  for  his  life  with  a  desperate  scoundrel  like  this.  De- 
cidedly, the  wisest  course  was  to  lie  still.    He  lay  still. 

The  desperate  scoimdrel  seemed  to  find  nothing  which  took  his 
fancy  in  the  drawers  of  the  dressing-table.  Enlarging  his  field  of  opera- 
ations,  he  extracted  a  roll  of  bills  from  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Biggs's  waist- 
coat as  it  hung  decorously  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  Say,  bo,''  he  said,  "  thaf s  not  all  you've  got    Where's  the  rest?" 

"  I — I  refuse  to  answer,"  said  Mr.  Siggs  with  decision. 

'^  Oh,  'sense  me,"  said  the  burglar.  He  chuckled,  but  his  manner 
changed  instantly  as  he  seized  the  little  black  weapon  and  advanced  a 
step  towards  the  bed. 

"  You  don't  want  to  get  gay !"  he  said,  with  a  threatening  gesture. 

Mr.  Biggs  subsided  promptly. 

"  My  wallet  is  under  my  pillow,"  he  murmured. 

"  Now  yer  shoutin',"  said  the  burglar.  "  No,  you  keep  yer  hands 
down;  I'll  git  it" 

He  inserted  a  grimy  hand  and  dragged  it  out. 

**  And  here's  yer  turnip  too." 

From  the  same  hiding-place  he  extracted  the  poor  gentleman's 
handsome  repeater. 

"  I  don't  think  that  was  right  straight  of  you,"  he  continued  re- 
proachfully.   "  Suppose  I  hadn't  a-foxmd  that  ticker?" 

He  straightened  himself  and  cast  a  quick  look  about  the  room. 

"  Now,  then,"  he  said  sharply,  "  where's  yer  wife's  stuff — ^jools  and 
things?" 

A  fortunate  diversion  relieved  Mr.  Biggs  from  the  embarrassing 
necessity  of  replying.  Through  the  open  door  of  an  adjoining  room 
came  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  in  the  yard  below  and  the  rapping 
of  a  club  on  the  pavement. 

In  an  instant  the  burglar  had  dropped  watch  and  money  into  a 
capacious  pocket,  had  imlocked  the  door  into  the  hall,  and  disappeared 
through  it.  Down  the  stairs  he  stumbled,  and  in  a  moment  more  the 
front  door  closed  quietly  behind  him. 

Mr.  Biggs  arose  hastily.  A  ladder  had  been  placed  from  the  yard 
to  the  rear  window,  and  up  it,  to  the  accompaniment  of  stertoroiw 
puffing,  clambered  a  large  policeman. 
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Mr.  Riggs  received  him  with  all  the  dignity  compatible  with  a  jmit 
of  baby-blue  pajamas. 

"It  was  a  burglar,"  he  said.    "  He  has  escaped  by  the  front  door." 

The  oflBcer  nodded  judicially. 

"They  ain't  no  use  chasin'  him  now/'  said  he;  "we'll  ketch  him 
in  the  morning  all  right,  all  right !  I  seen  the  ladder  when  I  com'  by, 
80 1  sez  to  myself,  *  I'll  drop  up,'  I  sez.    What  did  he  get  ?" 

They  investigated.  Except  for  the  money  and  watch,  the  loss  was 
trifling. 

Mr.  Biggs  told  his  story : 

"I  was  awakened  by  the  villain,"  said  he,  "just  as  he  was  about 
making  his  escape.    I  seized  him,  of  course ^" 

"Sure!"   interjected  the  policeman  sympathetically. 

"  But  he  held  me  by  the  throat  with  one  hand  while  he  ran  down- 
stairs with  the  other — ^I  mean,  he  threw  me  down  and  ran." 

"  He  must  'a'  been  a  big  devil,"  said  the  officer  with  deep  interest. 
"  Say,  that'll  be  Beef  Nolan.  I  seen  him  hangin'  round  here  the  other 
night  What  was  he,  a  big  fellow,  six  feet  two,  two  hundred  pounds, 
scar  on  cheek,  front  teeth  out,  sandy  hair?" 

"I — I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Riggs,  a  little  overwhelmed  by  his  own 
mendacity. 

"Thafs  all  right  then.  You  go  back  to  bed.  I'll  take  away  the 
ladder.  He  won't  bother  you  again."  He  descended  as  he  had  come 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  with  his  burden. 


Before  Mr.  Riggs  had  finished  his  toilet  a  few  hours  later  the  door- 
bell had  rung  several  times.  A  flustered  maid  bore  him  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  parlor  was  full  of  gentlemen — ^reporters,  they  said. 

To  an  interested  circle  with  yellow  copy-paper  and  flying  pencils 
he  told  his  story  once  more, — simply  and  with  dignity,  as  becomes  a 
hero.  Perhaps  a  reasonable  amount  of  exaggeration  might  be  for- 
given in  one  who  had  lived  through  so  strenuous  an  experience,  but 
we  shudder  at  the  height  to  which  he  must  have  reached  to  warrant 
the  following,  which  appeared  in  that  afternoon's  News: 

"BURGLARY! 

**  Ths  House  of  a  Pboionbnt  Banker  Entered! 

"  Desperate  Battle  in  the  Darkness. 

**Mr.  H.  M.  Rioes  Fights  eor  his  Life  with  Heavily 

Armed  Scoxtndrel. 

"  At  a  late  hour  last  night  burglars  entered  the  palatial 
Walnut  Street  residence  of  Mr.  Hector  Montgomery  Riggs, 
Cashier  of  the  Twelfth  National  Bank  and  well  known,  in 
social  and  financial  circles.  The  scoundrels  effected  an  en- 
trance by  means  of  a  ladder  from  the  yard,  and  would,  doubt- 
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less,  have  ransacked  the  house  but  for  the  signal  bravery  of 
Mr.  Riggs,  who,  awakened  by  a  slight  noise,  grappled,  bare 
handed,  with  the  heavily  armed  villains.  His  desperate  resist- 
ance so  intimidated  the  miscreants  that  they  did  not  use 
their  weapons,  but  were  finally  glad  to  make  good  their 
escape,  taking  with  them  only  Mr.  Riggs's  watch— a  handsome 
timepiece  presented  to  him  by  his  associates  at  the  bank — and 
a  large  sum  of  money,  of  which  they  were  able  to  lay  hold 
during  the  mel6e. 

"  The  police  of  the  Twenty-seventh  District  are  working 
on  the  case  and  hope  to  have  the  gang  of  marauders  behind 
the  bars  in  the  near  future.  The  leader  of  the  gang  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Riggs  as  a  perfect  giant  in  physique,  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,  a  fact  which  indicates  even  more  strongly  the 
courage  and  nerve  displayed  by  the  banker. 

"  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Riggs  and  the  three  charming  chil- 
dren were  still  at  their  country  home  at  Beachhurst  and  were 
spared  the  annoyance  and  distress  of  the  painful  incident. 

"  Mr.  Riggs,  who  is  a  member  of  the  United  and  Aldine 
Clubs  and  a  host  of  other  organizations,  spent  to-day  at  home, 
resting,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  many  friends 
on  his  heroism." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  anything  rather  than  a  restful  day  for 
the  hitherto  quiet  banker.  Friends,  reporters,  detectives,  beset  him 
all  day.  To  all  he  told  his  story,  and  to  each  with  a  growing  plenitude 
of  detail.  The  somewhat  strained  tale  into  which  he  had  stumbled  the 
night  before  through  a  vague  feeling  that  the  truth  would  render  him 
ridiculous  seemed  less  and  less  extravagant  with  each  repetition.  In 
fact,  by  evening  he  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  believed 
everything-— or  nearly  everything — ^that  he  told. 

Seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer,  he  strolled  down  to  his  club  at 
twilight.  He  was  received  with  qiiite  unusual  empressement.  Men 
whom  he  hardly  knew  came  up  to  him  with  hearty  congratulations. 
He  was  pointed  out  to  strangers.  Compliments  and  more  tangible 
offerings  in  the  shape  of  cocktails  and  cigars  were  pressed  upon  him. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to  dinner. 

And  right  nobly  did  he  sustain  this  new-found  fame.  Nothing 
could  have  been  finer,  more  simple,  more  restrained  than  his  manner 
when,  at  the  extempore  dinner  given  in  his  honor  and  in  answer  to 
tumultuous  solicitations,  he  told  his  story  once  more.  Through  fre- 
quent rehearsals  he  had  unconsciously  learnt  to  give  to  the  narrative 
the  one  touch  necessary  to  its  perfecting, — ^that  of  the  embarrassment 
of  a  brave  man  at  unsought  honors,  belittling  his  feats,  deprecating  tb6 
homage  of  the  world.  His  hearers  rose  and  cheered  to  the  echo,  and 
even  the  gouty  old  gentlemen  in  the  reading-room  refrained  from 
writing  letters  to  the  House  Committee  when  they  learnt  the  cause  of 
the  commotion. 
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It  would  have  been  a  daring  footpad  who  could  have  mustered  cour- 
age to  attack  the  dignified  and  martial  gentleman  who  strode  home 
that  night  with  chest  expanded  and  walking-stick  firmly  held. 

Another  oration  awaited  Mr.  Riggs  at  the  bank  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  President^  Mr.  Coggswell^  arrived  a  half  hour  earlier  than 
usual  and  still  further  departed  from  his  usual  custom  by  smoking  a 
cigar  with  the  hero  in  the  latter's  cosey  office.  They  discussed^  with 
Mr.  Bogers^  the  vice-president,  who  had  also  dropped  in,  the  general 
subject  of  burglary,  embellished  with  instances  from  Mr.  Biggs^s 
experience. 

*'  Yes,'*  the  latter  was  saying,  *'  it  was  an  emergency  which  might 
well  have  shaken  the  stoutest  nerves.  I  must  confess  that  there  was 
a  moment  when  I  really  feared  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  prevent  the 
scoundrel  from  reaching  his  weapons.  I  feel  that  it  was  only  the 
quickness  and  determination  of  my  onslaught  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
fighting  for  life  itself  that  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage given  the  robber  by  his  great  strength  and  weight.  Given  an 
antagonist  of  anything  like  my  own  size,  I  think  I  may  now  say  with- 
out boasting  that  the  result  would  have  been  somewhat  different.  At 
the  same  time,^  he  continued  modestly,  ^'I  feel  that  there  has  been 
altogether  too  much  made  of  this  little  matter.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  in  my  place  coidd  have  acted  differently.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that 
my  principal  emotion  at  this  time  is — of — er — embarrassment  at  the 
thought  that  my  strength  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  cap- 
ture the  villain.*' 

"Mr.  Riggs,"  said  the  President  solemnly,  "I  fully  understand 
that  your  modesty  impels  you  to  belittle  your  bravery,  but  I  think  I 
may  speak  both  for  myself  and  my  fellow-directors  when  I  say  that 
we  fully  realize  that,  had  it  not  been  for  your  superb  display  of  those 
quaUties  of  personal  courage  which  in  these  days  are  so  seldom  shown, 
had  it  not  been,  sir,  lor  the  intrepidity  of  your  conduct,  the  Twelfth 
National,  sir,  woidd  have  been  to-day  without  a  cashier.  It  will  be 
through  no  lack  of  effort  on  my  part,  sir,  if  the  board  shall  not  vote 
you  a  substantial  recognition,  therefore,  of  your  services  to  it  and  to 
this  honored  institution. 

The  tinkle  of  his  'phone  bell  interrupted  Mr.  Riggs  as  he  sought  for 
fitting  words  with  which  to  reply. 

"Hullo,''  said  a  strange  voice,  "hullo,  is  this  Mr.  Riggs?  Well, 
this  is  Chief  of  Detectives  Kelly  at  City  Hall.  We've  got  a  man  down 
here  that  we'd  like  you  to  take  a  look  at.  He  don't  answer  your  descrip- 
tion exactly,  but  we've  got  the  evidence  to  connect  him  with  another 
burglary  in  your  neighborhood  and  we'd  like  you  to  see  him.  Can  you 
drop  in  this  afternoon?    Four  o'clock?    All  right.    Good  by." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Riggs,  accompanied  by  his  two  fellow- 
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officers^  who  had  refused  to  forsake  him  in  this  ordeal,  crossed  for  the 
first  time  the  threshold  of  a  police  station. 

Detective  Kelly  greeted  them  with  cordiality. 

"Say,  that  must  have  been  a  peach  scrap  you  put  up  the  other 
night/'  said  he  to  the  Cashier,  as  he  led  the  way  to  an  open  space  on 
which  fronted  a  dismal  row  of  grated  doors.  "  I  don't  hardly  think 
this  is  your  man,  but  it  won't  do  any  harm  for  you  to  take  a  look  at 
him.  We  haven't  traced  your  watch  yet,  but  they  wouldn't  try  to  hock 
that  for  a  while.  Hey,  Jimmy,  bring  out  that  crook  that  Bates  got 
this  morning." 

From  a  cell  half-way  down  the  row  Jimmy,  the  burly  turnkey,  pro- 
duced a  man.  He  was  certainly  not  the  desperate  giant  of  Mr.  Biggs's 
description.  Small,  slight,  and  consumptive-looking,  he  hardly  reached 
to  the  banker's  shoulder. 

"  Say,  boss,"  he  began,  "  I  ain't  done  nothing.  You  never  seen  me 
before,  did  yer,  boss?" 

*'  Shut  up  I"  remarked  Jimmy  perfunctorily. 

From  above  his  expanse  of  fair  white  waistcoat  Mr.  Biggs  looked 
down  upon  his  visitor  of  two  nights  before.  He  realized  that  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  he  thirsted  for  revenge.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  man's  identity.  He  was  certainly  the  wretch  who 
robbed  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  situation  was  distinctly  delicate. 
If  he  denounced  this  puny  scoundrel,  what  would  become  of  his  newly 
found  fame.    Prompt  action  was  required. 

Mr.  Biggs  cleared  his  throat  judicially. 

"  This  is  not  the  villain  who  robbed  me,"  he  said,  ''  my  man  was  a 
big  man." 

But  as  Mr.  Biggs  turned  away  he  caught  the  barest  flicker  of  a 
smile  in  the  eyes  of  the  burglar. 
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THESE  days  and  those  days, 
And  all  of  life  between ! 
Dream  days,  rose  days. 
And  fading  leaves  for  green! 
But  constant  as  this  heart  that  beats 

To  one  unaltered  tune, 
0  friend,  thy  soul  exhales  its  sweets 
In  Love's  perpetual  June. 
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AN   HEIR  TO  MILLIONS 

BY  FREDERIC  REDDALE 
AuiAor  of  **  The  Other  Man,''  etc. 


THE  westering  sun  was  casting  lengthy  shadows  among  the  gaunt 
pines  and  sturdy  aspens  along  the  steep  upward  slope  of  a  cer- 
tain wild  canon  in  the  Nevada  Sierras. 

Five  hundred  feet  below  the  dry  floor  of  the  gulch,  which  here 
widened  to  a  narrow  valley,  was  filled  from  wall  to  wall  with  a  motley 
hnddle  of  rough  cabins,  jig-saw  cottages,  a  glaring  red-brick  opera- 
house,  hotel,  and  bank  all  in  one,  and  a  pair  of  clapboarded,  white- 
washed churches. 

Upon  the  sultry  and  drowsy  air  of  a  summer  afternoon  there  arose 
the  confused  hum  and  the  hoarse  murmur  of  strenuous  industry,  above 
which,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  animated  stone  statue  in  "  Don  Juan,^* 
the  insistent  note  of  the  busy  "  stamps,^*  at  work  night  and  day,  three 
"  shifts''  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  dominated  all  other  sounds. 

This  was  the  little  mining  town  of  Meleen,  named  in  honor  of 
its  founder,  who  was  likewise  the  discoverer,  manipulator,  and  chief 
owner  of  the  rich  Peacock  lode,  which  gave  employment  to  three 
hundred  men  and  netted  over  a  million  a  year  for  its  stockholders. 

Rough  and  ready,  ignorant  and  shrewd,  was  old  Andrew  Meleen. 
Originally  a  Welsh  miner  in  Cardiff  and  later  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal-fields,  he  by  turns  had  been  volunteer  soldier,  pioneer,  prospector, 
and  finally  many  times  a  millionaire,  after  weary  years  of  fortime- 
chasing  up  and  down  the  gold  and  silver  country  of  the  Great  West. 

For  the  crude  affairs  of  this  typical  raw  Western  camp,  with  its 
bizarre  admixture  of  civilization  and  savagery,  we  have  only  a  passing 
interest  in  that  it  is  the  starting-point  of  the  story  in  hand.     Our 
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present  and  more  vividly  human  concern  is  with  the  creator  of  all 
this  industry  and  potential  wealth — and  he  lay  a-dying. 

Far  up  the  eastern  hillside  commanding  the  town,  whence  one 
coiQd  almost  fancy  he  was  looking  over  the  next  divide  to  where  the 
flaming  sim  was  setting  amid  cloudy  billows  in  the  wide  Pacific  miles 
beyond,  on  a  sort  of  bench  or  plateau  an  acre  in  extent,  stood  a  curious 
and  rambling  wooden  structure,  in  triple  part  log-cabin,  hunting- 
ranch,  and  modem  country-house. 

This  unique  huddle  of  divers  styles  of  pioneer  architecture  really 
represented  as  many  different  periods  in  the  fortunes  of  its  eccentric 
owner.  The  rough,  unbarked  logs  of  the  original  single-roomed  cabin 
which  formed  a  prominent  wing  or  angle  marked  the  poor-prospector 
stage;  then,  with  more  prosperous  times,  came  an  addition  framed 
by  a  wandering  Yankee  carpenter  and  sheathed  with  boards  of  red- 
wood, now  beautifully  weathered  to  a  rich  mahogany  hue;  finally,  as 
if  to  mark  the  ultimate  rise  to  affluence  of  the  occupant,  a  two-story 
structure  had  been  added,  shingled  as  to  walls  and  roof,  while  upon 
three  sides  a  covered  veranda  wide  enough  for  a  fashionable  cotillon, 
approached  by  generous  steps  and  a  peaked  porch,  gave  comfortable 
assurance  of  cool  shade  and  a  constant  breeze  shifting  with  the  sun. 

Around  and  above  porch  and  cabin  there  clambered  festoons  of 
grape-vines  and  wild  creepers,  the  dark-green  leaves  lending  a  deeper 
tinge  to  the  backgrotmd  of  cedar  and  redwood  posts  and  walls. 

From  this  eyrie  the  old  man  who  was  its  chief  occupant  could 
easily  toss  a  lump  of  his  own  shining  ore  on  the  roofs  of  the  little 
town  beneath;  viewed  by  day,  the  smoke  of  its  furnaces  went  winding 
away  in  long  spirals  and  ribbons  of  vapor;  at  night,  the  spurts  of 
colored  flame  from  the  chimneys  of  retort-house  and  smelter  lit  up 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  canon  in  fitf  iQ  flashes  of  murky  red,  or  paled 
to  an  orange  glow  imder  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

The  solitary  dweller  on  the  hillside  never  wearied  of  the  changing 
picture.  It  was  his;  he  had  called  into  being  the  town  and  its  throb- 
bing industries;  he  loved  it  with  the  passionate,  yearning  love  of  a 
wifeless  and  childless  old  man.  For  him  the  cities  of  the  coast — ^Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco,  Portland  or  Seattle — ^possessed  few  charms. 
They  only  served  to  bank  his  constantly  increasing  millions.  The 
rough  little  town,  with  its  amazing  monthly  output  of  gold  and  silver 
and  copper,  stood  to  him  in  place  of  wife  and  child;  the  queer  old 
ranch  overlooking  it  all  was  his  real  home — ^his  pride,  his  passion,  his 
delight. 

And  HOW  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  leave  it  all  and  go 
hence,  for  Andy  Meleen  was  dying,  and  chiefly  of  that  most  incurable 
of  diseases,  old  age,  while  his  vast  wealth  must  descend  to  an  heir 
whom  he  had  never  seen. 
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Upon  a  curious  contrivance  of  domestic  devising^  half  bedstead^ 
half  redining-chair,  set  upon  casters  so  that  it  could  readily  be  wheeled 
indoors  and  out,  lay  the  old  millionaire.  Each  liyelong  day,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  he  insisted  on  being  placed  in  his  wide  porch,  whence 
he  could  still  OTorsee  his  beloved  town,  and  gaze  at  the  noble  prospect, 
with  its  constantly  shifting  panorama  of  lights  and  shadows.  Only 
nightfall  drove  him  within  doors. 

Bugged  and  gnarled  as  his  own  native  hills,  originally  of  great 
girth  and  mighty  in  stature,  he  was  now  shnmken  to  mere  skin  and 
bone.  All  the  life  and  virility  of  the  man  seemed  to  have  retreated  to 
the  massive  head,  as  beleaguered  forces  take  refuge  in  some  strong 
keep  for  a  last  desperate  rally.  From  beneath  a  square  forehead  and 
a  thatch  of  grizzled  eyebrows  a  pair  of  piercing  gray-blue  eyes  flashed 
imperiously,  while  from  the  heaving  chest  there  still  issued  tones  sur- 
prisingly strong  for  one  so  evidently  near  his  end.  There  was  no 
sign  of  senility  when  he  shot  a  curt  query  at  his  only  servant,  an  old 
pioneer  like  himself,  who  sat  in  the  doorway  stolidly  cleaning  a  rifle, 
out  of  sight  but  within  call. 

**  Putty  nigh  time  that  lawyer  fellow  was  here,  eh?*'  said  Andy 
over  his  shoulder,  striving  vainly  to  raise  his  head  from  the  high- 
heaped  cushions,  but  only  succeeding  in  moving  it  from  side  to  side. 

Evan  rose  and  went  to  the  railing  of  the  veranda,  whence  one 
coidd  see  the  winding  road,  scarcely  more  than  a  well-trodden  trail, 
which  led  from  the  town  to  the  house  on  the  hill.  Shading  his  eyes 
from  the  blinding  glare  of  the  nearly  level  sun-rays,  he  peered  down- 
ward for  some  moments  before  responding.  Then,  saying  laconi- 
caUy,— 

'^  Jest  comin'  up  the  rise,'^  he  returned  to  his  seat  and  his  task. 

Shortly  there  became  audible  the  soft  thud  of  hoof-beats  and  the 
creaking  of  straining  leather,  pimctuated  by  the  cracking  of  a  whip 
and  the  encouraging  "  cluck-cluck**  of  the  driver. 

The  road  curved  behind  the  house,  and  as  the  soimds  drew  away 
Mdeen  followed  them  with  a  hearkening,  rolling  motion  of  the  head 
infinitely  pathetic  in  its  yearning  helplessness  and  impotence. 

Soon  there  was  the  sound  of  footsteps  within  the  house,  and  there 
appeared  upon  the  veranda  the  long-expected  arrival,  Phineas  Carboy, 
a  wdl-known  San  Francisco  practitioner  in  the  law,  whose  firm  had 
transacted  most  of  Andrew  Meleen's  affairs  since  he  had  been  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  the  luxury  of  eminent  legal  advice.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  needed  it  more  than  now. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  feverish  impatience  as  he  responded  to  the 
lawyer's  formal  greetings.  Hardly  was  he  seated,  note-book  in  hand, 
than  the  dying  man  rapped  out  curtly, — 

"Are/readyr 
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^'  Quite  80,  Mr.  Meleen/'  was  the  response;  knowing  his  man,  Mr. 
Carboy  wasted  no  words  on  formal  condolences  or  tame  civilities. 

"Understand  what  I  want  done?*'  was  the  next  question. 

"  Your  telegram  intimated  that  you  desired  to  give  me  instructions 
for  your  last  will  and  testament.'^ 

"Instructions, — ^yes, — ^ye'll  get  enough  of  them!**  with  a  grim 
smile;  "but  I  want  the  thing  fixed  up  this  blessed  night.  My  time's 
short,  as  y*  see.    Can  y*  do  it, — ^will  it  standP' 

Mr.  Carboy  nodded  gravely,  and  with  pen  ready  poised  looked  ex- 
pectantly at  his  client.  But  the  latter's  next  words  were  not  exactly 
those  he  anticipated. 

"  How  much  sh*d  you  say  I  wuz  wuth.  Carboy,  if  everything  wuz 
cleaned  up  an'  turned  into  cash?**  inquired  the  old  man.  The  legal 
mind  hesitated,  but  only  for  an  instant. 

"  Twenty-five  or  thirty  million  dollars  at  the  very  least,*'  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

"  I  guess  that's  about  it,"  sighed  Andy  Meleen.  "  Now,  man,  stick 
a  pin  through  this :  I'm  going  to  leave  all  that  I'm  wuth  to  a  feller 
I've  niver  seen  I** 

He  shot  a  keen  glance  at  Mr.  Carboy  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this 
somewhat  startling  announcement,  but  the  lawyer  was  too  well  trained 
to  show  any  mark  of  surprise  beyond  a  slight  contracting  and  lifting  of 
the  eyebrows. 

"You  know  his  name,  I  presume,  and  where  he  can  be  found?" 

"No,  I  don't!"  was  the  reply  snapped  back;  "thafs  for  you  f 
find  out.  This  is  the  way  of  it :  I  had  an  only  sister  over  there  in  th' 
old  country  named  Mattie.  She  kem  t'  Ameriky  ten  year  atter  I  did, 
an'  I  heard  she  wuz  married  an'  had  a  son.  But  I've  forgotten  her 
husband's  name  if  I  iver  knew  it.  Ha'n't  seen  her  since  she  wuz  a 
slip  of  a  girl.  'Course,  she  may  be  dead,  an'  the  boy  too,  though  she 
wuz  younger'n  me  by  four  or  five  year;  but  you've  got  to  try  an' 
find  'em." 

"You  never  saw  your  sister  after  she  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  held  no  communication  whatever?"  asked  the  lawyer,  making 
notes. 

Meleen  shook  his  head.  "I  wuz  mighty  poor  myself  in  those 
days.  Carboy,  an' — oh,  well,  I'd  troubles  of  my  own,  an'  then  I 
drifted  West  an'  out  here." 

"Where  was  this  sister  living  when  you  last  heard  of  her?" 

"N' York." 

"How  many  years  ago  would  that  be?" 

"  'Bout  twenty,  I  reckon." 

"  And  her  son,  if  living,  is  to  have  everything?" 
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"Thafa  itP'  was  the  emphatic  reply.  "Gosh!  1  bet  he'll  be 
astonished  wherever  and  whoever  he  is  I'* 

"  Doubtless  1"  was  Carboy's  dry  comment.  "  But  had  you  no  other 
kin,  Mr.  Meleen?'' 

"Nary  a  kin/'  was  the  reply.  "There  was  on'y  me  an'  Mattie, 
an'  we  wuz  left  orphins  when  I  wuz  no  bigger'n  a  shovel." 

"No  cousins,  for  instance?"  persisted  Mr.  Carboy. 

"  Nary  a  cousin." 

"Were  yon  ever  married  yourself?"  was  the  next  query.  Simple 
and  necessary  as  it  was  under  the  circumstances,  and  put  in  a  color- 
less, matter-of-fact  manner,  its  effect  on  the  recumbent  figure  of  old 
Andy  Meleen  was  Uke  that  of  a  galvanic  battery  applied  to  a  corpse. 
His  nervous  and  shnmken  frame  twitched  and  quivered;  the  once 
mighty  chest  heaved  as  though  it  would  burst  asunder;  great  beads 
of  sweat  broke  out  on  face  and  forehead,  and  his  strong  mouth  and 
chin  trembled  with  emotions  entirely  apart  from  causes  due  to  age 
and  weakness.  Mr.  Carboy  was  genuinely  distressed  at  the  effect  he 
had  so  unwittingly  produced.  Something  in  the  question  had  touched 
Andy  on  the  raw.    In  halting  and  fragmentary  phrases  he  said : 

"  God  forgive  me,  Carboy,  I  wuz  married,  an'  to  the  sweetest  little 
woman  that  ever  trod  God  A'mighty's  footstool  1  I  wuz  a  man  full 
grown  then, — ^forty-five  years  old,-— old  'nuff  to  know  better!  I  wuz 
workin'  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-mines.  A  month  atter  the  weddin' 
we  had  a  main  bitter  quarrel.  There  kem  a  strike,  an'  I  went  out 
along  o'  the  rest  o'  the  boys.  Minna  didn't  like  my  bein'  out  o'  work, 
an'  told  me  so.  There  wuz  hot  words,  an'  in  a  blmdin'  rage  I  struck 
her  an'  left  the  house,  swearin'  VA  never  go  back  1  Then,  like  a  fule, 
I  went  an'  listed  for  Uncle  Sam.  At  the  fightin'  in  th'  Wilderness, 
my  fust  battle,  I  got  hit  in  three  or  four  places,  an'  th'  ambylances 
left  me  on  the  field  for  dead.  But  an  old  farmer  picked  me  up,  an' 
atter  puttin'  in  a  year  o'  hospital  I  kem  out  putty  nigh  as  fit  as 
ever.  Th'  war  wuz  over,  an'  then  I  heerd  that  my  wife,  my  Minna, 
had  died  in  her  time  o'  trouble  an'  her  girl  baby  with  her.  As  Heaven^s 
my  witness,  I've  niver  squared  myself  with  myself  for  leavin'  her 
alone  at  such  a  time.  I  tramped  West, — ^niver  showed  my  ugly  face 
East  ag'in, — an'  you  know  the  rest." 

"Forgive  me  for  arousing  such  painful  memories,  Mr.  Meleen," 
said  Carboy,  **but  the  inquiry  was  inevitable;  we  must  know  where 
we  stand." 

Old  Andy  signified  that  he  heard  and  appreciated.  The  strain 
of  this  long  recital  had  come  mighty  near  to  parting  his  mortal  coil 
then  and  there,  and  he  lay  as  one  indeed  very  near  to  death.  Mr. 
Carboy  waited  a  few  minutes — ^he  was  not  yet  done  with  his  probings 
into  the  past    At  length  Meleen  opened  his  eyes  once  more  and  turned 
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them  mutdy  on  his  inquisitor,  who  interpreted  that  as  a  sign  for  him 
to  proceed. 

"I  presume  these  matters  can  be  verified — ^the  time  and  place  of 
your  marriage  and  the  date  of  demise  of  your  wife  and  child?'' 

For  answer  the  old  miner  produced  a  well-worn  leather  wallet  from 
under  the  blanket  which  covered  him. 

"You'll  find  th'  dates  an'  names  there,"  he  said  faintly.  "Any- 
thin'  more  y*  want  f  know?" 

"  One  other  point  must  be  settled:  suppose  this  nephew  of  yours 
is  dead,  or  cannot  be  found — ^who  is  to  inherit  in  that  case  ?" 

Another  spasm  contorted  Andy's  rugged  features. 

"It  goes  to  the  State,  I  s'pose;  thafs  the  law,  ain't  it?" 

Carboy  nodded. 

"  Well,  thafs  on'y  right  The  money  kem  out  o'  old  Nevady ;  let 
her  have  it  back  ag'in.  But  mind  you.  Carboy,  not  till  you've  raked 
all  creation  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  find  Mattie's  boy." 

"  Whom  will  you  name  as  executors  or  trustees?" 

"Must  you  have  'em?"  Meleen  answered  anxiously,  as  thou^ 
the  functionaries  referred  to  were  of  a  species  noxious  and  unde- 
sirable. 

"Undoubtedly;  they  are  necessary  evils." 

Meleen  frowned  in  perplexity.  It  seemed  as  though  it  were  cost- 
ing him  far  more  trouble  to  leave  his  money  behind  him  than  it  had 
been  to  amass  it  and  guard  it  during  his  eventful  life. 

"Can't  you  fellers  act?"  he  inquired  dubiously  at  length, — ^"you 
fellers," — vindicating  Mr.  Carboy  and  his  partners. 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  Two  will  be  sufficient  Suppose  we 
say  Mr.  Passavant  and  myself?" 

With  a  gesture  as  of  one  wearied  with  the  whole  subject  Meleen 
signified  assent    Then,  as  the  lawyer  rose  to  go  indoors,  he  said, — 

"  Fix  it  up  quick.  Carboy,  I'm  mortal  tired !" 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  set  behind  the  western  wall  of  moun- 
tains, and  Evan  appeared  to  wheel  his  master  within.  But  the  tough 
old  fellow  demurred.  Half  his  nights  had  been  spent  in  the  open  air 
with  only  the  starry  canopy  for  a  tent  Now  that  the  end  was  near, 
he  dreaded  the  cribbed  and  cabined  confinement  of  four  walls.  So  a 
lantern  was  brought  and  hung  to  the  rafters  of  the  porch,  where  its 
dim  radiance  could  not  interfere  with  that  piercing  gaze  which  to  the 
last  roamed  lovingly  over  the  mountain  prospect 

One,  two  hours  passed,  and  save  for  the  steady,  harshly  rhyth- 
mical "  crunch-crunch"  of  the  "  stamps"  the  town  below  was  strangely 
quiet.  Every  soul  therein  knew  that  the  master-mind  in  the  hill- 
side e3rrie  was  passing  away;  hushed  were  the  usual  sounds  of  rude 
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levelry  and  ^^  wide-open^'  licenBe.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  fateful  night  for 
the  town  of  Mdeen. 

At  length  Mr.  Carbo/s  task  was  done.  A  table  was  carried  on  to 
the  porch;  by  lantem-Ught  the  will  was  read  to  the  testator,  who 
tnmed  his  eyes  to  meet  those  of  the  lawyer  in  mnte  approval  when 
the  reading  was  ended.  Then,  lifted  and  supported  by  old  Evan,  he 
afBxed  his  nnconth  and  sprawling  signature,  the  witnesses  followed, 
and  the  deed  was  done  which  bequeathed  a  princely  fortune  and  a  royal 
rerenne  to — ^whom? 

Next  morning  Andrew  Meleen  was  found  lifeless  in  bed,  his 
gnarled  and  knotted  features  composed  in  a  peaceful,  almost  ecstatic, 
smile. 

^Perhaps  he  has  found  Minna P'  mused  the  lawyer,  with  humid 
eyes,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  his  strange  client. 

n. 

In  an  old-fashioned  sitting-room  in  an  antiquated  brick  house 
in  that  unfashionable  quarter  of  '^  down-town*'  New  York  formerly 
known  as  Greenwich  Village  there  sat,  one  autumn  evening,  a  young 
couple,  both  of  whom  were  exceedingly  good  to  look  upon. 

To  the  judicious  observer  it  would  have  been  apparent  from  their 
attitude  and  bearing  each  towards  the  other  that  they  were  something 
more  than  mere  friends,  yet  less  than  man  and  wife.  In  fact,  they 
were  contented  and  happy  dwellers  in  that  delectable  border-land 
known  as  Being  Engaged. 

The  girl  was  fairly  tall  of  stature,  brune  as  to  complexion,  with 
a  wealth  of  fine  and  glossy  dark  hair  which  rippled  and  waved  around 
a  small  but  shapely  head  and  above  a  witchingly  feminine  forehead^ 
white  and  broad  and  low.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  very  steadfast  dark 
gray,  set  widely  apart,  giving  one  the  impression  of  quiet  repose  and 
cool  judgment.  A  firm  chin  above  a  strong  and  supple  throat  made 
her  look  older  and  more  womanly  than  her  years  really  warranted. 
She  was  busied  with  one  of  those  trifles  of  needlework  which  keep  the 
fingers  busy  without  curbing  one's  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  display  to  admiring  and  even  coquettish  advantage  a  very  shapely 
wrist  and  hand.  Yet  even  the  dearest  of  her  feminine  friends  would 
never  have  insinuated  that  Eunice  Trevecca  was  the  least  bit  of  a 
coquette.  Indeed,  it  needed  but  a  glance  into  the  depths  of  those 
quiet  gray  eyes  to  convince  you  that  here  was  a  nature  tender  and  true 
as  that  of  the  Douglas  himself. 

So  at  least  thought  young  Wilfrid  Stennis,  who  sat  opposite  to  her, 
and  who  certainly  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  in  the  world  for 
knowing.  He  was  a  pleasant,  wholesome  lad,  fair  and  florid,  with 
light  golden-brown  hair  and  mustache,  slim  and  with  slightly  stooped 
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shoulders.  A  rather  weak  face  on  the  whole,  one  might  say,  though 
perhaps  this  was  partly  owing  to  a  rather  querulous  droop  of  the  muB* 
taehe,  which  barely  veiled  the  sensitive  mouth;  a  beard  would  bett» 
have  hidden  a  chin  which  was  far  too  pretty  for  any  mere  man. 

Had  you  guessed  him  to  be  a  clerk  or  a  bookkeeper  you  would  not 
have  been  far  astray— one  of  those  men  who  make  exceedingly  valu- 
able and  faithful  servants  but  very  poor  masters.  As  to  character, 
he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  thousands  of  other  youngsters 
who  start  out  in  life  in  some  down-town  office  or  store  at  three  dollars 
a  week,  the  goal  of  whose  ambition  is  to  earn  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  marry  some  pleasant  girl,  settle  down  in  a 
Harlem  flat  or  a  little  one-of-a-row  house  over  in  Brooklyn,  raise  a 
small  family,  get  along  on  a  couple  of  new  suits  of  clothes  each  year, 
with  a  semi-occasional  visit  to  the  theatre  in  winter  and  an  outing  on 
Saturday  afternoons  at  Coney  Island  or  Rockaway. 

Not  a  wildly  hilarious  or  thrilling  existence,  it  may  be  granted, 
yet  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  such  men — gentlemanly  and 
refined,  neither  very  strong  nor  very  weak,  not  vicious  nor  conspicu- 
ously virtuous,  but  who,  in  a  paraphrase  of  the  old  Shorter  Catechism, 
are  piously  or  mechanically  ^^  doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  call  them."  It  is  of  kindred  stuff 
that  the  "  average  citizen"  is  made. 

Even  to  such  men  strange  dreams  may  come — ^fond  and  foolish 
visions  of  wealth  and  power,  hopeless  of  realization,  mayhap,  yet 
nevertheless  frequently  prompted  by  certain  innate  or  inherited 
cravings  for  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  only  money  can  pro- 
cure, and  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  feel  a  yearning  and  an 
infinite  capacity  if  only  they  had  the  chance. 

"Oh,  it^s  a  splendid  thing  to  be  rich!"  Wilfrid  was  even  then 
Baying  to  Eunice.  "Just  think  of  what  a  man  could  do  if  he  were 
really  in  possession  of  more  money  than  he  knew  how  to  spend  I  I  don't 
mean  a  paltry  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but — ^well,  say  twenty  or 
thirty  or  even  fifty  millions !" 

"Why  stop  there?"  put  in  Eunice  with  a  quizzing  little  smile. 
"  Why  not  say  a  hundred  millions  at  once  and  be  certain  of  having 
enough  ?'* 

"  Because  for  practical  purposes  twenty  millions  would  be  ample,'' 
said  he.  "  The  income  from  that  should  be — ^let  me  see," — doing  a 
rapid  sum  in  mental  arithmetic, — "  over  half  a  million  a  year." 

"Well,  and  what  would  you  do  with  it,  Wilf,  if  you  had  it?" 
questioned  Eunice,  willing  to  humor  his  fancy. 

Wilfrid  drew  a  long  breath  and  lay  back  in  his  chair.  "In  tiie 
first  place,  I'd  build  me  a  city  house  right  here  in  New  York  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Park  or  else  at  Riverside,  and  a  country  place  some- 
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where  up  the  Sound  or  on  Long  Island  near  the  water.  I'd  want  to 
liTe  in  the  city  not  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the  year. 
Then  I'd  have  a  yacht, — ^none  of  your  smoky,  greasy  teakettles,  but  a 
Bweet-smelling,  fast-sailing  schooner  fit  to  go  around  the  world, — 
and  I'd  sail  her  myself  too.  There  would  be  horses  for  riding  and 
driving,  with  perhaps  a  four-in-hand  coach.  Best  of  all,  I  could 
travel — south  in  winter,  of  course,  but  I'd  see  the  world:  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Italy,  the  pictures,  the  statues,  and  the  libraries.  Oh, 
I'd  go  everywhere  and  do  everything,  even  to  a  little  gaming  at  Monte 
Carlo;  nothing  wicked  or  vulgar  about  it  all,  you  know,  but  the  utmost 
enjoyment  in  a  refined  way,  and  all  the  experiences  that  money  coidd 

give.**  * 

The  girl  smiled  at  his  boyish  enthusiasm,  nor  did  she  evince  any 
pique  or  annoyance  because  Eunice  Trevecca  was  somehow  left  out 
of  the  picture.  It  was  all  mere  idle  talk,  of  course.  Wilfrid  was  not 
really  unhappy  or  discontented;  he  had  a  good  position  with  nine 
hundred  a  year,  and  they  were  to  be  married  in  the  spring. 

^You  certainly  could  give  some  of  our  American  nabobs  a  few 
lessons  on  how  to  be  happy  though  rich,"  she  smilingly  commented. 
^'  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  our  really  rich  men  do  not  get  half 
as  much  out  of  life  as  they  might" 

"  Of  course  they  don't  I"  assented  Wilfrid  dogmatically.  *^  Why, 
look  at  me,"  he  rambled  on;  "I'm  only  half-baked;  never  had  any 
education  to  speak  of;  had  to  keep  my  nose  to  the  grindstone  all  my 
life;  as  you  know,  there  were  always  two  ways  for  every  dollar  to  go 
as  long  as  mother  was  alive,  on  account  of  her  many  years  of  hopeless 
illness;  but,  in  spite  of  my  few  opportunities,  I'll  bet  I  could  show 
some  of  those  fellows  how  to  enjoy  their  wealth !" 

"Of  course  you  could,"  Eunice  agreed,  with  a  loving  woman's 
fatuous  fondness  and  indulgence  for  the  man  she  has  promised  to 
marry.  "But  well  be  just  as  happy  without  the  money,  won't  we, 
Wilfr 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it !"  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  her  side,  bending 
over  her,  and  pressing  his  lips  to  her  shining  coils  of  hair.  "Why, 
possessing  you  and  your  love,  dearest,  I'm  the  richest  fellow  in  New 
Yoric  to-day.'* 

She  tilted  back  her  head  to  look  into  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  fondly 
down  into  hen. 

"Thafs  the  way  I  love  to  hear  you  speak,"  she  murmured. 
"  Honey  cannot  buy  some  things  in  this  world,  Wilf ,"  a  truism  which 
was  sealed  in  a  very  expressive  and  satisfactory  manner  by  the  nat- 
urally ardent  Wilfrid. 

Eunice,  though  very  well  educated  and  refined, — ^in  England  she 
would  have  been  described  as  "quite  above  her  station,  my  dear," — 
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was  only  one  remove  from  being  a  working-woman  herself,  and  had  no 
foolish  or  unpractical  longings.  As  housekeeper  for  her  stepfather, 
John  Trevecca, — ^her  mother  she  could  not  remember^ — she  was  beyond 
the  necessity  of  earning  her  own  living;  but  Trevecca  himself  was  but 
a  foreman  in  some  iron-works  up  on  Tenth  Avenue.  So  to  Eunice  the 
prospect  of  marrying  so  presentable  a  young  fellow  as  Wilfrid  Stennis, 
both  of  them  being  very  much  in  love  with  each  other,  seemed  the 
acme  of  good  f ortune,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  of  the  Fates. 

And  though  Wilf  was  her  senior  by  some  four  years, — ^he  was 
twenty-eight, — ^the  girl  was  really  the  elder  in  point  of  steady  prin- 
ciple and  cool,  sober  judgment.  In  fact,  Wilf,  as  she  often  acknowl- 
edged to  herself,  was  rather  boyish,  sanguine,  mercurial,  easily  led. 
But  she  loved  him  for  these  very  qualities;  some  women  mother  their 
husbands  before  the  children  arrive  to  keep  their  affections  busy. 

When  old  John  Trevecca  came  in,  coatless  and  bringing  with  him 
a  strong  aroma  of  cut  Cavendish,  for  he  had  been  smoking  his  pipe 
with  some  cronies  on  the  ^^  front  porch,'^  as  they  still  call  the  house 
entrance  up  Greenwich  way,  the  light  of  Wilfrid's  rosy  visions  had 
not  yet  died  out  of  his  eyes.  There  was  even  an  atmosphere  of  sup- 
pressed excitement  in  the  homely  room  which  caused  the  old  man  to 
look  shrewdly  at  Eunice.  If  there  were  anything  amiss  between  the 
lovers  Trevecca  knew  he  would  find  it  in  the  girFs  face.  But  appar- 
ently all  was  serene. 

"Wilf  has  been  telling  me  what  he  intends  to  do  with  all  his 
money  when  he  gets  to  be  very  rich,''  she  said  smilingly. 

"Thafs  easy  spending,'*  said  Trevecca,  sinking  heavily  into  a 
chair.  "There's  more  money  got  rid  of  that  way  in  a  year  than'd 
pave  W  York  wi'  dollars !    But  let's  hear  abart  it,  lad,"  he  added. 

"  Oh,  it  was  just  foolish  talk,"  said  Wilfrid,  on  whose  late  enthu- 
siasm the  blunt  words  of  his  prospective  father-in-law  were  like  a 
bucket  of  cold  water  on  a  bonfire. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  walked  home  to  his  lodgings  on  Washington 
Square  the  exaltation  of  the  earlier  evening  still  clung  to  him,  and 
as  he  swung  along  in  the  clear,  crisp  autumn  night  his  step  was  jaunty, 
hi^  head  held  high,  and  he  was  potentially  as  rich  as  he  was  actually 
poor. 

To  such  a  man  as  Wilfrid  Stennis,  uneducated  as  the  college  world 
counts  learning,  but  eager,  receptive,  possessing  an  eye  for  beauty  and 
for  color,  with  a  love  for  music,  an  unformed,  omnivorous  appetite 
for  books,  and  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  sordid  and  the  mean, 
the  bonds  of  even  respectable  poverty  are  apt  to  prove  especially  gall- 
ing. Like  Bella  Wilfer,  he  realized  to  the  full  what  it  meant  to  be 
"  beastly  poor,  miserably  poor." 

What  wonder,  then,  that  his  longings,  his  aspirations,  his  day- 
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dreamB^  were  centred  about  that  wealth  which  he  so  often  saw  others 
abusing,  or  misusing,  or  keeping  napkin-tied?  Not  for  the  miser's 
greed  of  possession,  but  for  the  gratification  of  the  best  that  was  in 
him,  did  he  long  for  money — Cheaps  and  heaps  of  it. 

OTemight  day-dreams,  fortunately,  come  cheap,  and  they  leaye  no 
dark-brown  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  next  morning,  when  Wilfrid 
Stennis  went  down-town  to  the  Front  Street  store,  he  was  again  the 
prosaic  and  methodical  young  entry-clerk.  No  one  would  have  sus- 
pected him  of  secret  yearnings  for  fast  horses,  a  faster  yacht,  and  a 
little  flutter  around  the  tables  so  hospitably  maintained  by  the  Prince 
of  Monaco. 

m. 

The  exigencies  of  the  story  carry  us  westward  once  more.  The 
scene  is  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Messrs.  Carboy,  Fassayant  & 
Cozine.  The  time,  some  six  weeks  subsequent  to  the  funeral  of  An- 
drew  Meleen.  There  enters  to  the  private  room  of  our  old  friend, 
Phineas  Carboy,  a  certain  Soger  Hews,  who  at  sundry  and  divers 
times  acted  in  the  capacity  of  confidential  agent  for  the  firm;  even 
a  little  detective  work  came  occasionally  in  his  line :  a  quiet,  sleek, 
unobtrusive  sort  of  fellow  outwardly,  straw-colored  as  to  hair  and 
closely  trimmed  whiskers,  soberly  dressed,  aged  about  thirty-five,  agile 
as  a  mountain-cat,  shifty  as  a  red  fox,  and  a  walking  advertisement 
of  the  truth  of  that  old  adage  about  still  waters  running  deeply. 

"  When  did  you  get  back  ?'  quoth  Mr.  Carboy,  with  a  nod. 

"  Last  night,  sir.'' 

'*  How  did  you  find  those  matters  in  Pennsylvania  ?" 

"Quite  satisfactory,  I  should  say.  Everything  seems  to  be  about 
as  you  expected." 

"Concerning  Mrs.  Meleen,  now:  Were  you  able  to  confirm  her 
marriage  and  subsequent  decease?" 

"The  woman  died  on  the  tenth  of  October,  'sixty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  Nanticoke  Township.  I  could  find  no  record  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Meleen." 

These  statements  were  perfectly  true— on  their  face. 

"And  the  child— what  of  the  child?" 

"  There  was  no  record  of  either  its  birth  or  death." 

This  was  a  deliberate  lie ! 

"Thafs  awkward,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Carboy.  "Meleen  distinctly 
stated  that  there  was  a  child.  How  do  you  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy?" 

"Very  simply.  If  the  mother  died  in  travail  and  the  child  with 
her,  as  I  inferred  from  your  instructions,  there  might  naturally  have 
been  no  record  of  the  infant's  entrance  into  or  departure  from  the 
world.    In  all  likelihood  the  baby  would  not  even  be  named." 
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'^Thafg  not  altogether  improbable/^  assented  the  lawyer^  scratch- 
ing his  nose.    ^^  But  the  point  is  a  vital  one.    It  is  hardly  likely  that 

Meleen  could  have  been  mistaken  in  his  belief^  and  yet Are  you 

altogether  sure  of  your  facts?'* 

"  Perfectly/'  was  the  unflinching  reply. 

Which  was  lie  number  twol 

''Any  collateral  evidence  on  the  matter^  such  as  neighborhood 
gossip  or  the  recollections  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  ?'' 

''Nothing  of  the  sort  that  I  could  discover/'  said  the  unblushing 
Hews. 

This  was  lie  number  three ! 

"No  one  seemed  to  remember  Andrew  Meleen  or  his  wife,'*  he 
went  on,  lying  glibly,  "  which  is  not  surprising  if,  as  you  led  me  to 
infer,  he  was  then  only  a  common  mine-worker,  and  if,  as  seems  to 
be  undisputed,  he  never  revisited  the  place.'* 

"True  enough,"  Carboy  admitted.  He  had  perfect  confidence  in 
Boger  Hews,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  served  the  firm 
faithfully. 

"  Well,  the  way  seems  to  be  clear  for  us  to  advertise  for  the  miss- 
ing nephew  or  other  next  of  kin.  Martha  Meleen,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, has  preceded  her  brother  across  the  Great  Divide." 

"I  should  say  that  was  the  next  step,  sir/'  rejoined  Boger  Hews 
in  level  tones,  as  though  the  fact  that  twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars 
were  at  stake  possessed  for  him  no  interest  at  alL 

But  that  sleek  exterior  covered  a  seething  volcano  of  a  plot  which 
had  for  its  hatchment  and  its  goal  the  personal  and  private  aggran- 
dizement of  Mr.  Boger  Hews.  In  his  report  to  Mr.  Carboy  he  had 
deliberately  suppressed  some  facts  and  had  cheerfully  lied  about 
others.  That  he  had  thus  proved  false  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
troubled  his  exceedingly  rubber-like  conscience  not  a  whit.  He  was 
about  to  play  the  game  of  his  life.  It  was  a  daring  scheme,  and 
might  not  "  pan  out  worth  a  cent,"  as  he  admitted  to  himself,  but  it 
was  worth  trying. 

Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Mr.  Carboy,  when  he  next  desired 
the  services  of  Boger  Hews  he  was  informed  that  the  gentleman  had 
gone  East,  leaving  no  address. 

nr. 

A  RAIKT  November  Sunday  in  New  York,  the  trees  of  the  parks 
and  squares  shrouded  in  mist  and  dripping  with  moisture,  the  pave- 
ments shining  with  wet  and  the  gutters  running  full. 

Altogether  a  thoroughly  wretched  day,  and  a  very  proper  morning 
for  lying  late  abed  with  one's  pipe  and  the  Sunday  paper.  So  thought 
Wilfrid  Stennis,  thanking  the  gods  for  the  one  blessed  day  in  seven, 
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made  for  tired  men,  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  turn  out  and  hurry 
down-town. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  desultory  and  fragmentary  reading 
habits  of  the  young  man  that  he  regularly  consumed — assimilated 
would  be  too  strong  a  word — ^the  hybrid  contents  of  the  average  Sun- 
day sheet :  news,  scandals,  fashionable  and  sporting  intelligence,  for- 
eign affairs,  and  editorials.  Religiously  would  he  wade  through  every 
numbered  section,  from  the  "  Lost-and-Pound'*  column  to  the  "  Ship- 
ping Items.*' 

On  this  particular  Sunday  he  had  pursued  the  usual  routine,  saving 
the  "  Personals''  to  the  last,  chuckling  over  their  various  gaudy  baits 
for  the  unwary,  and  wondering  if  the  affectionate  blond  young  lady  with 
a  good  disposition  and  a  ditto  figure  ever  succeeded  in  meeting  or  catch- 
ing her  elusive  afiSnity. 

He  had  lazily  made  his  way  about  half-way  down  the  first  column 
when  he  came  to  the  following : 

"  INFORMATION  WANTED— CJoncerning  the  whereabouto, 
I  if  living,  of  Martha  Meieen,  formerly  of  Cardiff,  Wales, 
who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1860;  or, 
should  she  have  married  and  is  now  deceased,  of  her  descend- 
ants, if  any.  A  liberal  reward  will  be  paid  on  application  to 
Carboy,  Passavant  ft  Cozine,  Temple  Court,  New  York  City. 
Welsh  papers  please  copy." 

Wilfrid  Stennis  read  it  idly  at  first  and  with  unseeing  mind.  Then 
the  name  "Martha  Meleen^'  caught  his  truant  attention,  and  with 
bated  breath,  pipe  suspended  in  air,  he  read  the  thing  through  again, 
taking  in  every  detail. 

"Martha  MeleenP'  he  ejaculated  half  aloud,  letting  the  paper 
fall; "  mother's  maiden  name,  by  all  that's  holy !  I  wonder  what's  up ?" 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  walked  to  the  window,  and  took  a  survey 
of  the  dreary  vista  of  Washington  Square  and  its  arch,  all  ghostly 
in  the  fog,  in  order  to  clear  his  mental  vision  and  confirm  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  really  wide  awake.  Then  he  picked  up  the  paper 
aiid  again  read  the  notice  all  through. 

"  Hanged  if  I  know  what  to  make  of  it  !'^  he  exclaimed,  hurrying 
into  some  clothes. 

Taking  the  paper,  and  carefully  creasing  it  at  the  proper  place, 
he  went  across  the  hall,  and  after  knocking  at  a  certain  door,  un- 
ceremoniously entered  without  being  bidden.  A  young  fellow  of  about 
his  own  age  was  occupied  precisely  as  Stennis  had  been  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before — their  ideas  of  comfort  on  a  wet  Sunday  evidently 
coinciding  to  a  hair. 

'^  Here,  Matt,  old  man,  read  this,  and  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it,*^ 
?aid  WUf. 
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The  "old  man/^  who  happened  to  be  Stennis^s  junior  by  three  or 
four  yearS)  took  the  paper  handed  to  him  and  read  the  momentous 
advertisement  through  twice.    Then,  handing  back  the  sheet, — 

''Well,  what  about  itr  he  said. 

''The  name — ^my  mother,  you  knowP  exclaimed  Stennis;  "her 
name  was  Meleen  before  she  was  married.  She  was  from  Cardiff  too, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it  I'' 

"The  devil  you  say!'^  ejaculated  Stanley  Matthews,  dropping  a 
pair  of  pajama-clad  extremities  over  the  edge  of  his  bed.  "Bead 
it  out  loud,  will  you?" 

Wilfrid  complied. 

"Seems  as  if  you  were  the  'descendants'  right  enough;  guess 
you're  the  fellow  they're  after,  Wilf .  When  are  you  going  to  surrender 
yourself?" 

"Nonsense I"  exclaimed  Stennis  testily.  "What  does  it  mean, 
anyhow  ?" 

"Doesn't  say  anything  about  'return  and  all  will  be  forgiven,' 
does  it?"  inquired  the  incorrigible  Matthews. 

"  You  go  to  the  devil !"  said  the  badgered  Wilfrid  as  he  flung  out 
of  the  room,  banging  the  door. 

"I'll  take  it  around  and  show  it  to  Eunice,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"it's  just  about  time  to  catch  her  coming  home  from  church;  shell 
be  able  to  guess  what  it  means."  Which  was  a  very  sanguine  estimate 
of  the  girl's  powers  at  divining  the  hidden  significance  in  a  purposely 
blind  advertisement  such  as  that  which  Messrs.  Carboy,  Passavant  & 
Gozine  had  cautiously  inserted. 

Naturally,  Eunice  was  no  wiser  than  Wilf  at  solving  the  tem- 
porary mystery,  but  his  excitement  proved  contagious,  and  with  an 
imwonted  flush  in  her  pretty  cheeks  she  scanned  the  lines  over  and  over 
again. 

"  Oh,  we  can't  tell  what  it  signifies !"  she  at  length  exclaimed. 
"  You  will  see  these  people  in  the  morning,  Wilf.  It's  of  no  use  wor- 
rying or  exciting  ourselves  in  the  meantime." 

This  was  such  an  eminently  sensible  view  of  the  matter  that  Wilfrid 
was  fain  to  acquiesce.  Yet  this  temporary  shelving  of  the  difficulty 
did  not  prevent  them  from  recurring  again  and  again  to  the  fasci- 
nating topic  all  through  the  remaining  hours  of  that  momentous  Sab- 
bath. 

Under  the  rather  skilful  questioning  of  Eunice  Wilfrid  recalled 
many  half-forgotten  fragments  of  his  mother's  history,  but  nothing 
that  seemed  to  shed  any  light  on  the  possible  or  probable  motive  be- 
hind the  newspaper  notice. 

Bright  and  early  on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning,  on  his  way 
to  the  store,  Wilfrid  called  at  Temple  Court.    Of  course,  he  was  hours 
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too  early;  a  sulky  and  stupid  boy  was  the  sole  representative  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  that  eminent  trio^ 
Carboy^  Passayant  &  Cozine^  of  New  Tork^  Chicago^  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  curb  his  impatience  and  wait 
for  the  noon  hour,  when  he  would  be  at  liberty  for  a  brief  spell. 

At  the  second  attempt  he  was  more  fortunate,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  sending  in  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  the  resident  member 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Horatio  Passavant,  with  the  statement  that  he  had 
called  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  in  the  paper  of  the  day  before. 
He  was  immediately  ushered  into  an  inner  office. 

''This  is  a  quicker  nibble  than  we  dared  expect,  Mr. — ^ah — Sten- 
nis,''  quoth  the  great  man,  puffing  ponderously,  and  waving  him  to  a 
Beat.    "May  I  inquire  in  what  way  you  are  interested?^' 

''  I  am  the  son  of  the  late  Martha  Meleen,*'  said  Wilfrid  simply. 

''  Ah,  yes,  very  pertinent,  of  course.  Glad  to  know  you,  Mr. — er — 
Stennis.  But  the  proofs,  now.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  you  see,  with 
co-los-sal  interests  at  stake,  we  have  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection.   You  follow  me,  no  doubt?*' 

"  If  by  '  proofs'  you  mean  to  question  that  I  am  what  I  say,"  began 
Wilfrid,  getting  hot  under  the  collar,  "  why " 

Mr.  Horatio  Passavant  deprecatingly  waved  a  fat  hand  liberally 
studded  with  rings.  ''In  the  law,  young  sir,  every  statement  must 
be  substantiated  by  proofs — ^unless  it  be  axiomatic.  Tou  assert  that 
you  arc  the  son  of  Martha — er — Stennis,  bom  Meleen.  I  ask  you  foi 
proofs, — such  as  the  certificate  of  your  mother's  marriage,  the  register 
of  your  own  birth  and  parentage,  the  official  evidence  of  your  mother's 
death, — all  very  simple  matters  in  these  days  of  carefully  kept  sta- 
tistics, but  vital,  my  dear  sir,  essentially  vital." 

"This  old  fellow  likes  to  hear  himself  talk,"  was  Wilfrid's  irrev- 
erent inward  comment  as  he  listened  to  the  deliberately  well-measured 
periods,  delivered  with  due  oratorical  effect,  as  though  the  speaker 
"were  addressing  a  jury.    But  aloud  he  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"I  haven't  brought  them  with  me,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
required,  or,  indeed,  what  was  the  object  of  your  advertisement;  but 
all  the  things  you  speak  of  ought  to  be  easily  obtained.  My  mother 
was  married  in  this  city,  I  was  bom  here,  and  here  she  and  my  father 
died." 

"Very  sensibly  put — could  not  have  presented  it  better  myself," 
said  Mr.  Passavant  soothingly,  nodding  his  bald  head  like  a  Mandarin 
image,  thereby  bringing  into  prominence  no  less  than  three  separate 
and  distinct  double  chins. 

"Now,  as  to  your  mother's  place  of  nativity:  You  say  she  was 
bom  in  New  York?" 
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"I  didn't  say  m"  Wilfrid  impulsively  blurted  out;  "she  was  a 
native  of  Cardiff,  in  Wales/^ 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  And  your  father,  now :  was  he  a  Welsh- 
man r 

**  My  father  was  a  New  Yorker;  he  died  when  I  was  very  young, 
and  I  can  hardly  remember  him.  Mother  was  a  widow  for  over  twenty 
years.    1  was  her  sole  support  nearly  all  that  time." 

"  Exactly ;  kind  and  dutiful  son,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,'^  com- 
mented Mr.  Passavant,  beaming  benignly.  "But  had  your  mother 
no  relatives  to  whom  she  could  appeal  for  assistance?*'  The  question 
was  asked  in  the  dry  legal  tone,  as  one  of  no  special  moment,  the 
questioner  absently  fingering  some  papers  on  the  desk  before  him. 

"  She  occasionally  spoke  of  an  elder  brother  somewhere  in  this 
country,  but  she  never  heard  from  him,  that  I  can  remember,  and  we 
always  supposed  he  was  killed  in  the  war.'' 

"And  his  name — surely  you  have  heard  her  mention  his  name, 
Mr.  Stennis?" 

"  Why,  certainly.    It  was  Andrew — Andrew  Meleen,  of  course  1" 

The  lawyer's  indifferent  manner  had  disappeared,  and  he  had 
leaned  forward  anxiously  in  his  chair  pending  this  answer,  but  now 
he  resumed  his  former  position  with  as  much  satisfaction  shining  in 
his  fat  face  as  the  legal  proprieties  ever  permitted. 

"Well,  Mr.  Stennis,  I  am  warranted  in  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  this  interview  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  up  to  this  point, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.  I  will  have 
those  little  details  to  which  I  alluded  looked  up,  and  if  you  wiU  do 
me  the  honor  to  call  here  at  the  same  hour  this  day  week  1  may  have 
some  interesting  news  for  you — some  ex-ceeding-ly  interesting  news,  in 
fact." 

"  But — but,"  stammered  Wilfrid,  "  I  am  not  a  bit  wiser  than  when 
I  came  in !  You've  pumped  me  dry,  and  I  should  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  advertisement, — what  it  means,— and  so  would  my — 
my  friends." 

Mr.  Passavant  looked  at  the  quivering  Wilf  compassionately  and 
dispassionately  over  his  gold-rimmed  glasses. 

"  Your  impatience  is  quite  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  my 
dear  sir,  but  until  we  have  in  our  hands  the  collateral  proofs  of  which 
T  have  spoken,  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  for  me  to  commit 
myself  further.     Good-morning  1" 

"  And  so,"  as  Wilfrid  ruefully  told  Eunice  that  evening,  "  I  came 
away  like  the  King  of  France,  who  marched  up  the  hill  and  down 
again,  and  got  nothing  for  my  trouble." 

Eunice  made  him  tell  the  story  of  the  interview  twice  over,  and 
then  sat  quietly  ruminating,  her  forehead  and  eyebrows  puckered  in  a 
puzzled  frown. 
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"It  must  be — I  am  sure  of  it,  Wilf/*  she  exclaimed  at  length. 
"The  advertisement  has  something  to  do  with  that  long-lost  Uncle 
Andrew  of  yours  !*' 

"Do  you  really  think  soT  said  Wilf  dubiously.  "Why,  all  old 
Passayanfs  talk  was  about  mother;  he  only  mentioned  Uncle  Andrew 
once.*' 

"  You  silly  boy  I"  the  girl  exclaimed  with  pretty  petulance,  giving 
him  a  little  push,  "that^s  the  very  thing  that  makes  me  sure  I'* 

From  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Eunice  Trevecca  possessed  what 
has  been  called  the  "  leaping  mind.'* 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  the  week  out  with  what 
patience  the  trio  could  muster — for  Eimice  and  old  Trevecca  were 
equally  interested  with  Wilfrid.  The  time  passed  in  all  sorts  of  fever- 
ish conjectures,  and  Wilf,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  somewhat  idle 
and  careless  apprentice  all  that  week. 

Hence  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  and  all  sorts  of  nameless  and 
formless  expectations  that  Stennis  presented  himself  in  Temple  Court 
at  the  appointed  hour  one  week  later. 

This  time  his  reception  was  cordiality  itself,  tempered  with  such 
marked  respect  as  to  be  positively  embarrassing  to  a  youngster  so  in- 
experienced in  the  ways  of  the  world.  There  was  a  third  person  present 
also,  introduced  as  Mr.  Phineas  Carboy,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm. 

Both  partners  impressively  shook  hands  with  their  visitor  and  were 
quite  deferential  in  manner.  Mr.  Fassavanf s  demeanor  might  even 
be  described  as  parentally  affectionate. 

Wilfrid  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  proffered  seat  in  some  trepidation, 
and  found  himself  focussed  by  a  battery  of  four  eyes  and  two  pair  of 
eyeglasses,  so  respectfully  solicitous  was  the  manner  of  his  recep- 
tion.   Mr.  Passavant  led  off  in  one  of  his  pompously  rounded  periods : 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  so  presentable  a 
young  gentleman  as  yourself,  Mr.  Stennis,  and  to  be  the  bearers  of 
what  will,  I  am  sure,  be  most  grateful  tidings.  Not  the  least  item 
in  our  gratification  consists  in  the  fact  that  you  bear  a  most  dignified 
and  euphonious  name — one  eminently  fitted  to  grace  the  good  fortune 
we  are  about  to  announce:  'Wilfrid  Stennis,  Esquire,' — ahP'  He 
rolled  out  the  full  title  in  his  best  forensic  manner,  and  our  unsophis- 
ticated Wilf,  who  was  staggered  by  all  this  unexpected  homage  and 
flattery,  hardly  recognized  his  own  familiar  appellation. 

Here  Mr.  Carboy,  with  an  impatient  cough,  took  up  the  tale,  as 
though  he  would  say,  "  We  have  had  the  fancy  touches  and  the  flum- 
mery ;  now  let* s  get  down  to  business.*' 

"  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows,  Mr.  Stennis :  This  firm  for  many 
years  past  has  numbered  among  its  most  valued  clients  your  late 
lamented  maternal  unde,  Mr.  Andrew  Meleen,  whose  reputation  in 
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the  West  was  largely  merged  in  the  town  named  after  him  in  the  State 
of  Nevada/* 

Wilfrid  could  not  repress  a  gesture  of  surprise  at  the  mention  of 
old  Andrew's  name.    Eunice  was  rights  after  all. 

''Three  months  ago,  Mr.  Stennis,  your  uncle  died,  not  very  sud- 
denly, but  full  of  years,  and  childless.  He  was,  I  am  happy  to  say 
for  your  sake,  a  very  wealthy  man.  I  had  the  honor  to  draw  his  last 
will  and  testament,  in  which  he  named  Mr.  Passavant  and  myself  as 
co-executors.  The  estate  will  foot  up  at  least  twenty-five  million  dol- 
lars, partly  in  paying  mining  properties,  but  mainly  in  cash  and 
available  securities.  Besides  this  principal,  there  is  also  a  yearly  in- 
come, at  the  present  market  values  of  silver  and  copper,  of  something 
like  a  million  dollars.  Tour  uncle's  will  makes  you  sole  legatee,  and 
it  becomes  our  very  pleasant  duty,  Mr.  Stennis,  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  good  fortune.  From  what  we  can  leam  of  you  personally, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  vast  wealth 
could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands.'' 

Both  partners  rose  to  their  feet  at  this  peroration,  and  each  grasped 
a  hand  of  the  dumf ounded  Wilfrid,  who  "  stood  speechless  before  them, 
saying  never  a  word,"  vainly  essaying  to  moisten  his  parched  lips. 
Then  he  sat  down,  saying  piteously : 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  take  it  all  in,  gentlemen !  You  must  give 
me  time  to  realize  the  news !" 

''  Oh,  you  will  soon  get  used  to  the  situation,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  bland  and  beaming  Passavant,  with  a  return  to  his  fatherly 
manner. 

"  Surely  I"  echoed  Mr.  Carboy,  with  a  compassionate  smile.  '*  You 
will  be  one  of  the  richest  young  men  of  the  age — ^twenty-five  millions  in 
realty  and  a  yearly  income  of  a  million  besides !" 

It  was  more  than  poor  Wilf  could  comprehend  at  a  moment's 
notice.  With  these  words  ringing  in  his  ears  he  staggered  out  of  the 
oflBce  and  gained  the  street,  there  to  "  walk  it  off." 

V. 

Horatio  Passavant  occupied  a  residence  on  Park  Avenue,  that 
dullest  of  New  York's  many  dull  up-town  streets.  The  place  and  its 
furnishings,  like  their  owner,  were  heavy,  eminently  respectable,  pom- 
pous, and  quite  pretentious. 

The  household  consisted  of  himself,  his  daughter,  and  his  spinster 
sister  —  the  latter  tolerated  chiefiy  because  she  made  an  admirable 
sheep-dog  for  the  second,  being  conveniently  deaf,  quite  colorless  as 
to  opinions,  and  capable  of  complete  self-effacement  upon  occasion. 

Clara  Passavant,  the  daughter,  was  commonly  accounted  a  hand- 
some woman,  of  a  pale,  blond,  stately  style  of  beauty;  she  was  tiior- 
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oughly  mercenary^  brilliant  as  an  icicle  and  nearly  as  cold,  heartless, 
vain,  and  ambitious.  Her  all-consmning  aim  in  life  was  to  contract 
a  splendid  marriage;  in  her  eyes  money  was  the  indispensable  requi- 
site for  human  happiness;  and,  although  she  probably  never  shaped 
the  thought  in  so  many  words,  she  would  undoubtedly  sell  herself  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Father  and  daughter  Were  sitting  over  their  dessert  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  which  brought  to  Wilfrid  the  tidings  of  his  stupendous 
change  in  fortune.  The  scene  was  far  as  the  antipodes  from  an  humble 
interior  over  in  Macdougal  Street,  where  another  and  a  more  momen- 
tous interview  was  at  that  very  moment  also  taking  place. 

"Now  tell  me  about  this  Mr.  Stennis  of  yours,  papa,^'  said  Clara 
after  the  servants  had  retired.    "Is  he  at  all  presentable?'^ 

"Not  half  bad,  my  dear,'*  returned  the  lawyer;  "a  trifle  raw  and 
unformed,  perhaps,  but  under  the  proper  tutelage  I  imagine  he  will 
become  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  society.  He  is  one  of  the  richest 
young  men  in  the  world,  remember  !'^ 

"How  rich,  for  example ?'*  queried  Clara,  absently  admiring  the 
flash  and  shimmer  of  her  bracelet 

"His  income  from  his  mining  properties  alone  is  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  there  is  a  capital  nest-egg  of  at  least  twenty-five 
millions  back  of  that.'^ 

"A  million  dollars  a  year,^'  mused  Clara  aloud;  "one  could  sup- 
port an  establishment  anywhere  very  comfortably  on  that !" 

Her  father  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  that  was  very  like  a  snort 
of  disgust.  "  One  year  of  his  income  is  more  than  I  have  amassed  in 
all  my  professional  life  I" 

"When  does  he  come  into  his  property ?'*  was  the  beauty's  next 
question. 

"  Oh,  practically  immediately.  There  are  but  few  legal  formalities 
to  be  observed.'* 

"I  should  think  he  would  feel  very  grateful  to  you,'*  continued 
Clara,  "  for  rescuing  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity." 

"Well,  you  see,  my  dear,*'  said  Mr.  Passavant,  rubbing  his  double 
chin  dubiously  at  this  characteristically  feminine  bit  of  logic,  "the 
facts  being  as  they  were,  we  could  hardly  help  finding  him;  there 
was  really  no  trouble  at  all;  any  other  firm  could  and  would  have 
done  as  well.  I  do  not  exactly  perceive  why  he  should  be  especially 
grateful  on  that  score.  No  doubt  the  young  man  feels  kindly  towards 
me, — ^I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  does,  in  point  of  fact." 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  for  a  living  all  these  years  ?" 

"His  Tocation  has  been  that  of  a  bookkeeper  in  a  large  export 
house  down-town.*' 
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"  I  suppose  he  knows  nothing  whatever  of  society,  papa?  He  cotdd 
have  no  really  nice  people  among  his  acquaintances?'' 

"Highly  improbable,  I  should  say,'*  was  the  rejoinder.  "I  was 
thinking,  Clara,  that  we  might  do  the  poor  fellow  a  signal  service  by 
taking  him  up— -introducing  him  in  the  right  quarters,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,''  with  an  airy  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Very  likely  he  gobbles  his  soup  and  eats  with  his  knife  I  Do 
you  suppose  he  ever  walked  through  a  cotillon  in  his  life?"  said  Clara, 
with  supercilious  disdain.    Her  father  gave  a  ventral  chuckle. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  young  Stennis. 
He  has  really  quite  passable  manners,  and  impresses  me  as  a  man  who 
would  quickly  fall  into  civilized  ways." 

"Oh,  you  men  do  that  better  than  women  anyway,"  commented 
this  mature  girl  satirically.  "Has  he  any  drawbacks  in  the  way  of 
detrimental  relatives — ^any  sisters?" 

"  He  is  absolutely  alone  in  the  world,  my  dear.  He  was  '  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow.'  His  father  was  a  civil  engi- 
neer by  profession." 

"Thafs  something  in  his  favor,"  admitted  the  daughter  of  the 
house.    "What  is  his  full  name,  papa?" 

"Wilfrid  Stennis." 

"  Does  he  spell  it  with  an  '  i'  or  with  an  '  e'  ?^ 

"  With  an  '  i' — ^W-i-1-f-r-i-d.  Eather  a  well-sounding  name —  don't 
you  think  so?" 

"  Oh,  it  will  do,"  said  Clara  indifferently. 

There  ensued  a  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration,  both  father  and 
daughter  being  occupied  with  their  private  thoughts;  yet  it  was  evai 
betting  that  each  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing. 

"Suppose  we  invite  him  to  dinner  some  night?"  suggested  Mr. 
Passavant  at  length;  "just  by  ourselves,  you  know.  Then  yon  can 
take  his  measure  and — er — er — form  your  own  estimate  of  his  possi- 
bilities." 

This  was  precisely  what  the  sch^ning  Clara  had  been  leading 
towards,  although  she  knew  full  well  that,  man-like,  her  father  would 
probably  claim  credit  for  the  idea  should  the  experiment  turn  out 
well. 

"As  you  please,  papa.  Shall  we  say  a  week  from  next  Wednes- 
day P' 

"The  sooner  the  better,  my  dear."  And  so  Wilfrid's  social  fate 
was  settled. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  own  room  that  night,  before  she  slept,  Clara 
Passavant  went  to  her  dainty  escritoire  and,  taking  pen  and  paper, 
wrote  several  times  in  a  dashing,  bold  hand  the  words  "  Mrs.  Wilfrid 
Stennis,"  scanning  the  sheet  at  arm's  length.    Then  she  tore  the  paper 
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into  shreds^  laughed  softly  to  herself^  and  proceeded  to  make  her  quite 
elaborate  toilet  for  the  night. 

Almofit  at  the  same  hour  another  equally  interesting  episode  of 
talk  was  in  progress  amid  far  different  surroundings,  and  yet  the 
subject  was  almost  identically  the  same,  the  actors  only  being  different. 

"  You  see  you  were  right,  after  all,  dearest,'*  said  Wilf  to  Eunice 
after  imparting  to  her  in  detail  his  wonderful  news;  ^'it  was  Uncle 
Andrew  r 

He  had  gone  to  her  at  once,  feeling  that  he  must  confide  in  some- 
body or  his  brain  would  burst.  And  who  so  willing  a  listener  as  the 
girl  of  his  heart? 

The  winter  twilight  was  shutting  in;  old  Trevecca  was  not  yet 
come  home;  the  lamp  was  still  unlighted,  and  they  twain  had  the 
shabby  parlor  to  themselyee. 

Eunice  ignored  the  passing  tribute  to  her  superior  insight.  Her 
woman's  vision  was  leaping  far  ahead,  and  although  the  afiSanced 
couple  sat  hand  in  hand,  and  Wilf  was  the  same  dear,  unaffected  fel- 
low as  of  yore,  tenderly  affectionate  and  lover-like,  Eunice  felt  the 
intangible  and  impending  shadow  of  a  new  element  in  their  rela- 
tions. But  she  could  not  as  yet  define  it  or  put  her  thoughts  into 
words.  She  must  thresh  it  out  by  herself.  For  neither  had  there  as 
yet  been  sufficient  time  to  fully  adjust  themselves  to  the  novel  situa- 
tion. 

"Tm  so  glad,  for  your  sake,  Wilf,''  she  answered;  "it  is  what 
you  have  always  wished.  Do  you  remember  our  talk  in  this  very  room 
a  little  while  ago,  and  the  wonderful  air-castles  you  planned?"  Wilf 
chuckled  boyishly.    "  Now  you  can  go  ahead  and  build  them  all  I" 

"  Bather  say  that  well  build  them  together !"  he  exclaimed  loyally. 
"  Whaf  B  mine  is  yours,  you  know."  He  meant  every  word  he  said,  but 
Eimice  shook  her  head. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  inquired  Wilf,  drawing  her  to  him  so 
that  her  head  nestled  on  his  shoulder.  "Do  you  imagine  that  any 
amount  of  money  can  make  any  difference  in  my  love  for  you  ?  Why, 
my  Eunice  is  worth  a  dozen  fortunes  1" 

The  girl  suffered  his  caresses,  and  it  was  inexpressibly  sweet  to 
hear  him  talk  in  that  strain,  but  there  was  an  ominous  tugging  at  her 
heartstrings.  However,  she  would  not  play  the  part  of  a  kill-joy  at 
such  a  time. 

"Thank  you,  Wilf,"  she  said  simply.  "I  know  you  mean  it,  and 
it  is  very  dear  and  lovely  of  you  to  come  to  me  first  of  all  with  the 
good  news.  T  want  you  always  to  remember  this,  Wilf — that  what- 
ever happens  my  love  for  you  can  never,  never  change  I" 

"Nothing's  going  to  come  between  us,  anyway!"  afiirmed  Wilf 
confidently,  sealing  his  words  with  a  kiss,  and  stifiing  her  negative, 
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Before  Eunice  could  make  any  further  reply  John  Trevecca  came  in^ 
and  the  wonderful  tale  had  to  be  gone  over  again  for  his  especial 
benefit. 

"  Eh,  lad,  but  it's  a  mort  o'  money  1    Whativer  \rill  'ee  do  wi*  it?** 

Wilf  laughed  gayly.  "  Why,  Eunice  and  I  are  going  to  build  castles 
with  some  of  if 

"And  which  one  will  'ee  live  in?*'  queried  the  old  man,  taking 
him  literally. 

" Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,'*  said  the  impulsive  Wilf;  "  wherever 
we  are,  you  are  going  to  be  witii  us  and  share  our  good  fortune." 

"Nay,  nay,  lad.  Ifs  kindly  meant,  and  I  thank  ye;  but  a  mil- 
lion a  year  1    I  couldn't  live  up  to  it  at  my  age  I    1*11  just  bide  here.*' 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  simple  nature  of  young  Stennis  that 
he  went  to  his  desk  down-town  the  next  morning  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  overnight.  In  fact,  on  waking  he  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  realize  his  changed  position.  To  his  boarding-honse  the 
news  had  not  yet  penetrated,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  store  he 
found  the  tidings  ahead  of  him.  Most  of  the  morning  dailies  had  more 
or  less  lengthy  accounts,  for  Horatio  Passavant  had  sent  for  the  re- 
porters, apparently  creating  the  impression  that  the  newly  fledged 
millionaire  was  under  his  protecting  wing. 

The  head  of  Stennis's  firm  came  to  his  desk  at  the  instant  he  was 
opening  the  big  ledger  as  usual. 

"We  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here  this  morning,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Let  me  congratulate  you  most  heartily!  Of  course,  you'll 
be  leaving  us  soon?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Wilfrid,  blushing  and  embarrassed. 
"  But  you  see,  sir,  I  haven't  had  time  to  get  used  to  the  thing  yet,  and 
if  you  don't  mind  I  should  like  to  hang  on  here  for  a  while,  any- 
how." 

"  Certainly — ^just  as  you  please."  The  elder  man  could  appreciate 
the  lad's  feelings.  Not  so  his  fellow  employes,  who  all  that  day  and 
for  the  few  days  that  Wilfrid  did  remain  at  his  old  post  seemed  lost 
in  amazement  that  any  fellow  with  a  million  dollars  a  year  coming 
in  should  want  to  work  at  all. 

But,  naturally,  the  hour  came  around  when  Wilfrid  Stennis  bal- 
anced his  final  column  of  figures,  and  hung  up  his  threadbare  office- 
coat  for  the  last  time.  Gradually  his  mind  adjusted  itself  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  circumstance  that  helped  most  to  bring  him  to 
his  bearings  was  the  announcement  by  Mr.  Carboy  that  there  stood 
to  his  credit  in  the  Chemical  Bank  a  deposit  of  half  a  million  dollars 
"just  for  present  needs,"  the  lawyer  at  the  same  time  handing  him 
a  bank-book  and  a  check-book.  Then,  and  then  only,  Wilfrid  Stennis 
felt  that  he  had  really  come  into  his  kingdom. 
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At  once  he  did  something  for  which  he  always  thanked  his  good 
angel  in  after  years.  He  rode  np-town  to  Tiffany's^  and  selecting 
for  Eunice  a  marquise  ring  composed  of  opals  and  diamonds,  drew 
his  first  check  to  pay  for  it — a  check  that  ran  into  four  fat  figures. 

''If 8  the  first  of  the  money  Fye  touched,  dearest/'  he  said  as  he 
placed  the  ring  on  her  finger  above  the  little  engagement  token  she 
already  wore.  All  tears  and  happy  smiles,  the  girl  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  exclaiming: 

''Nothing  you  could  have  done  would  have  pleased  me  more,  you 
dear,  thoughtful  fellow  I  It  is  far  too  handsome  for  me,  but  I  shall 
always  love  it  and  wear  it.*' 

In  the  ensuing  early  days  Wilfrid  was  more  than  a  little  perplexed 
as  to  what  changes  he  should  make  in  his  mode  of  life.  He  soon  dis- 
covered what  was  evidently  expected  of  him  through  an  avalanche  of 
circulars  from  house-agents,  tailors,  haberdashers,  florists,  cigar-  and 
wine-merchants,  picture-dealers,  horse-marts,  and  carriage  manufac- 
turers, all  bespeaking  his  custom  and  patronage,  to  say  nothing  of 
b^ging  letters  by  the  gross.  Even  a  so-called  College  of  Heraldry 
offered  to  furnish  a  crest  and  a  coat  of  arms — ^for  a  stiff  consideration 
in  cash. 

His  boarding-house  became  simply  unendurable  on  this  account 
and  because  of  the  notoriety  he  had  already  gained.  So  by  Eunice's 
advice  he  went  to  a  good  hotel,  "until  he  could  settle  himself  in  a 
suitable  suite  of  bachelor  apartments,"  she  added. 

"But  what  do  I  want  with  a  bachelor  apartment?''  he  asked  in 
wonder.  "What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  get  married  at  once,  and 
then  we  can  look  about  for  a  proper  house." 

To  this  proposition  she  demurred  resolutely,  nor  could  he  dislodge 
her.  The  utmost  concession  he  found  it  possible  to  extort  was  that 
she  would  marry  him  in  a  year  from  that  time — if  he  asked  her. 
Pressed  for  a  reason,  she  at  first  sheltered  herself  behind  the  feminine 
"because,"  but,  driven  into  a  comer  at  last,  said  that  she  wished  him 
to  enjoy  his  freedom  under  the  new  conditions;  that  he  must  go  into 
gay  society  and  see  the  world;  she  would  not  think  of  tying  him  down 
—and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Finding  the  girl  immovable,  and,  moreover,  tacitly  confirmed  in 
her  decision  by  wise  old  John  Trevecca,  Wilfrid  rather  ruefully  took 
her  counsel  as  to  the  bachelor  suite.  In  the  selection  of  this  and 
many  other  necessary  adjuncts  to  his  new  environment  he  found  Mr. 
Passavanfs  advice  of  great  assistance,  Phineas  Carboy  having  returned 
to  San  Francisco. 

"Everything  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  start  out, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  his  portly  mentor  with  a  return  to  the  paternal 
maimer.    "In  your  position  you  cannot  afford  to  ally  yourself  with 
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anything  but  the  very  best,  from  your  shoemaker  to  your  visiting-list 
You  must  have  a  man,  of  course,  and  a  secretary;  send  the  applicants 
to  me;  I  will  sift  them  for  you.  You  should  have  at  least  two  equi- 
pages for  town  use — a  hansom  and  a  brougham,  with  suitable  horses 
for  saddle  and  harness.    Do  you  ride  or  drive,  Mr.  Stennis?" 

No,  Mr.  Stennis  neither  rode  nor  drove;  in  fact,  he  knew  or  cared 
very  little  about  horses. 

^'  Ah,  then,  there  my  daughter  can  be  of  service;  she  is  accounted 
a  very  fine  horsewoman  and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  horseflesh  in 
the  city.  But  you  yoxmg  people  can  talk  that  over  together.  You 
will  naturally  take  an  interest  in  all  gentlemanly  sports — every  man 
of  means  and  leisure  does;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  if  you  are  posi- 
tively identified  with  some  particular  pastime,  even  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  a  fad.    May  I  inquire  what  is  your  favorite  diversion  P^ 

"  Yachting,  by  all  means,*'  said  Wilfrid. 

^'Excellent!  Could  not  be  better P  exclaimed  Mr.  Passavant 
"  None  but  a  man  of  large  resources  can — ah — ^indulge  in  yachting  to 
any  extent.*' 

^'I  am  thinking  of  building  a  boat,"  said  Wilfrid  diffidentiy. 
"What  would  you  advise?** 

''The  very  thing,  my  boy;  engage  the  most  expensive  designer 
and  the  most  famous  builder,  and  your  reputation  is  made.  An  excel- 
lent notion — ahl** 

"  Eeally,  my  dear,**  said  the  lawyer  in  narrating  this  little  Chester- 
fieldian  episode  to  Clara,  "I  begin  to  have  hopes  of  young  Stennis; 
he  is  most  tractable  and  receptive  to — ^ah — sensible  ideas.** 

So  it  came  about  that  the  rather  blas6  Clara  anticipated  with  no 
littie  interest  her  first  meeting  with  the  new  man. 

Stennis  had  never  before  owned  a  visiting-card  or  donned  a  dress- 
coat,  but  when  he  stepped  forward  to  greet  her,  in  response  to  her 
father's  introduction,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  decided  in 
one  sweeping  glance  that  he  was  irreproachable  at  least  in  costume 
and  manners,  even  if  the  latter  were  a  trifle  nervous.  At  the  proper 
moment  he  offered  his  arm  to  take  her  in  to  dinner.  Inwardly  he  was 
greatly  perturbed,  for  he  realized  that  he  was  on  view;  but  Clara  Pas- 
savant excelled  in  social  tact,  and,  taking  a  liking  to  him  from  the 
start,  before  the  soup  was  removed  he  was  chatting  with  her  com- 
pletely at  his  ease.  The  dinner  passed  off  quite  successfully  on  the 
whole,  for  by  dint  of  keeping  a  careful  watch  on  what  the  others  did 
he  was  able  to  avoid  any  glaring  blunders,  albeit  rather  bewildered  at 
the  multiplicity  of  glasses,  and  wondering  at  the  possible  correct  uses 
of  the  different  styles  and  sizes  of  knives  and  forks  and  spoons.  But 
he  committed  no  solecisms;  he  took  wine  sparingly;  his  little  errors 
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might  even  have  been  ascribed  to  a  somewhat  different  geographical 
enTiromnent  by  those  not  cognizant  of  his  social  pedigree. 

'^He  will  do!'^  thought  Clara  Passavant,  and  put  forth  all  her 
mature  powers  to  fascinate  and  dazzle  her  father's  guest — in  which 
aim  she  completely  succeeded^  for  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  a  young  man's  peace  of  mind  than  a  beautiful^  well-gowned,  and 
well-mannered  woman  of  the  world  in  full  evening  attire.  And  Clara 
was  all  of  these  things.  Moreover^  she  could  be  engagingly  gracious 
when  she  chose — and  from  this  night  on  she  did  choose. 

She  found  Wilfrid  quickly  and  even  cleverly  responsive  to  the  touch- 
and-go  topics  of  current  conversation  and  remarkably  well-informed 
as  to  general  knowledge.  In  truth,  he  was  a  better-educated  man  than 
her  father,  so  far  as  wide  and  desultory  reading  was  concerned; 
he  had  been  nicknamed  "the  walking  encyclopaedia"  in  the  old  days 
of  office  and  boarding-house  life.  Tet  his  mental  bill-of-fare  was  like 
a  "  picked-up"  dinner — it  contained  a  little  of  everything.  But  if  he 
had  only  known  it  in  those  early  days  as  he  came  to  know  it  later, 
socially  this  was  rather  in  his  favor  than  otherwise.  Society,  with 
a  capital  prefix,  prefers  to  be  amused  rather  than  instructed,  and 
barely  tolerates  the  man  who  knows  enough  to  see  its  blunders  and  not 
enough  to  keep  still  about  them. 

When  Clara  happened  to  broach  the  subject  of  music  at  their  third 
or  fourth  meeting  she  found  she  had  touched  the  dominant  chord  of 
Wilfrid's  nature;  being  no  mean  executant  herself,  they  at  once  met 
on  common  ground.  She  found  that  he  had  seen  most  of  the  modem 
operas  (at  a  dollar  admission)  and  some  others  of  which  she  had  never 
even  heard,  and  he  laughingly  confessed  to  the  possession  of  a  tenor 
voice. 

"  But  you  know  what  the  great  Von  Bulow  said  about  tenors.  Miss 
Passavantr 

"No;  tell  me,  please;  something  spiteful,  I  am  sure." 

"  Judge  for  yourself :  he  said  that  a  tenor  was  a  disease !" 

Clara  laughed.  "That  recalls  Herve/s — ^was  it  Hervey's? — clever 
generalization  of  the  human  race,"  she  said.  "  You  know  he  divided 
us  up  into  men,  women,  and  curates." 

"  That  was  certainly  rather  severe  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  cloth," 
commented  Stennis,  "  unless  he  had  in  mind  the  old  saying  about  the 
last  not  being  the  least." 

Upon  another  occasion  they  were  discussing  the  feminine  passion 
for  fine  clothes. 

"Women  dress  to  please  themselves,"  valiantly  asserted  Clara, 
championing  her  sex. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?"  said  Stennis.  "  No  true  woman  would  be  con- 
tent with  such  a  simple  motive  as  that;  it  must  be  something  far 
more  complex." 
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''For  instance P^'  she  asked^  with  one  of  her  challenging  glances 
which  dared  him  to  do  his  best  or  say  his  worst. 

'^ I  think  they  dress  to  please  themselves  first;  secondly^  to  please 
the  men;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  other  women  envious/^ 

*'For  shame  I'*  was  the  laughing  retort,  tapping  him  with  her 
fan ;  *'  time  enough  to  be  cynical  when  you  get  to  be  as  old  as  papa." 

Such  little  verbal  passages  at  arms  as  these — and  there  were  many 
of  them  as  time  passed,  for  upon  Stennis  was  conferred  the  freedom 
of  the  house  in  Park  Avenue  after  that  initial  dinner— served  to  put 
them  more  and  more  at  their  ease  and  to  cement  their  friendship.  The 
rather  shop-worn  society  woman  of  eight  or  ten  seasons  discovered  a 
new  sensation:  in  matching  wits  with  Stennis  she  was  sure  to  strike 
responsive  fire  in  him  every  time,  nor  was  it  certain  that  in  so  doing 
her  own  wings  were  not  in  danger  of  being  singed;  she  certainly,  and 
perhaps  unwittingly,  revealed  to  him  oftener  than  to  others  a  softer, 
more  womanly  side  to  her  nature. 

On  Stennis's  part  he  ever  delighted  to  be  with  her,  because  she  pos- 
sessed the  happy  knack  of  educing  his  brightest  thoughts;  she  be- 
came his  social  mentor  and  the  arbiter  of  his  slowly  forming  tastes. 
He  really  wondered  at  himself,  after  an  evening  in  her  society,  when 
he  recalled  the  consumedly  bright  things  he  had  said,  and  he  began 
to  take  no  little  pride  in  his  social  and  fashionable  progress.  For  he 
was  everywhere  voted  a  success.  His  wealth,  his  pristine  freshness, 
his  total  freedom  from  the  too  frequent  vulgarities  of  the  newly  rich, 
made  him  everywhere  welcome;  he  was  put  up  at  two  or  three  good 
clubs;  starting  with  a  few  valuable  introductions  from  the  Passa- 
vants,  his  circle  of  acquaintance  widened  rapidly,  and  not  the  least 
surprising  feature  of  it  all  to  Stennis  was  the  ease  with  which  he 
assumed  his  place  among  the  elect  of  New  York  society.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  been  to  the  manner  bom. 

So  the  winter  passed,  in  ''high  jinks  and  perpetual  holidays," 
and  the  young  spring  found  Wilfrid  firmly  seated  in  the  socie^ 
saddle;  fairly  launched  on  his  career  as  one  of  the  jeunesse  dor6e; 
popular  alike  with  men  and  with  women;  invited  everywhere,  and 
apparently  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 

True,  thus  far  he  had  not  realized  any  of  his  pet  projects,  except 
to  lay  the  keel  of  a  fine  schooner-yacht, — ^he  had  been  too  busy  socially, 
— but  there  was,  as  he  told  himself,  plenty  of  time. 

Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  the  glamour  of  these  newer  interests 
completely  eclipsed  the  memory  and  the  infiuence  of  Eunice  Trevecca. 
Throughout  that  winter  Wilfrid  was  a  constant  and  even  a  r^alar 
visitor  in  far-away  old  Greenwich. 

To  the  girl  he  carried  full  accounts  of  his  social  progress,  sketched 
for  her  his  constantly  widening  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
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spread  his  daily  life  before  her  like  an  open  page.  Thus  far  there  had 
been  no  subterfnges,  no  secrets  between  them. 

And  if ^  as  was  to  be  expected^  he  developed  a  little  of  the  exquisite 
m  dress,  and  became  a  trifle  dandified  in  manner,  affecting  or  having 
acquired  the  society  drawl  and  a  new  style  of  hand-shake,  which  he 
QiiBUCcessfully  endeavored  to  transplant  to  the  arid  and  awkward  soil 
of  Hacdougal  Street,  to  Eunice  and  her  stepfather  he  was  the  same 
old  unaffected,  generous  Wilfrid  of  former  days.  In  only  one  thing 
had  he  failed  in  perfect  faith:  he  had  never  told  Miss  Passavant  of 
his  conditional  betrothal  to  Eunice  Trevecca — ^never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned her  name!  Somehow  Eunice  divined  this.  True,  there  were 
excuses  for  him,  and  it  was  partly  her  fault;  by  her  own  act  Wilfrid 
had  been  left  foot-loose.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  chances  are  that 
he  would  have  acquainted  Clara  Passavant  with  the  true  state  of  affairs 
very  early  in  their  intimacy.    Later  it  became  more  diflBcult 

The  faded  old  parlor  and  sitting-room  ran  riot  in  flowers,  and 
many  a  dainty  keepsake  found  its  way  to  Eunice.  But  with  a  woman's 
inconsistency  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Wilfrid  had  shown 
himself  more  masterful,  refusing  to  let  her  put  him  off,  even  for  a 
probationary  year. 

At  first  Wilf  honestly  tried  to  maintain  the  old  lover-like  relations, 
but  was  so  uniformly  though  good-naturedly  repulsed  that  at  length 
he  gave  up  trying.  He  little  knew  that  poor  Eunice  cried  herself  to 
sleep  the  first  time  he  omitted  to  kiss  her  good-by. 

Yet  it  was  by  her  own  wish  and  mandate  that  matters  between 
them  took  this  course.  Then  came  the  frequent  mention  of  Clara 
Passavant,  the  beautiful,  the  brilliant,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Eunice  was  horribly  jealous.  It  was  no  longer  Cherchez  la  femme, 
she  felt,  but  La  femme  est  trouv6e  1 

"And  so  you  and  this  Miss  Passavant  are  coming  to  be  great 
friends  7^'  said  Eunice  one  night  as  they  sat  together,  though  not  in 
the  old  familiar  way. 

"I  wish  you  could  meet  her!''  he  exclaimed  enthusiastically;  "I 
feel  sore  you  would  like  each  other.'' 

"What  makes  you  imagine  that?"  inquired  Eunice  demurely, 
threading  an  obstinate  needle  with  ostentatious  care. 

"  Oh,  because — ^well,  partly  because  you  are  so  unlike  each  other." 

"Don't  be  too  surel"  said  Eimice  vindictively.  "For  my  part, 
I  believe  we  should  scratch  each  other's  eyes  out !" 

Wilf  looked  at  the  usually  gentle  Eunice  in  polite  astonishment. 
Then  he  laughed,  for  his  social  training  had  already  taught  him  a 
thing  or  two. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't,"  he  said  confidently.  "  Women  don't  do 
things  in  that  way.     If  you  were  introduced  you  would  both  take 
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little  steps^  bending  forward  in  the  latest  mode;  you  would  approach 
each  other  smiling  sweetly;  you^d  dab  her  on  one  cheeky  and  she'd 
peck  you  on  the  other,  and  you  would  both  say :  *  Delighted  to  know 
you;  Mr.  Stennis  has  often  spoken  of  you.  What  lovely  weather  we 
are  having!' — all  in  the  key  of  B-flat  major  with  the  tremolo  stop 
'  way  out' '' 

Eunice  could  not  but  laugh  at  this  clever  little  skit,  but  in  her 
heart  she  adhered  to  the  belligerent  part  of  the  programme. 

" Tell  me,  what  is  she  like?''  she  said  by  way  of  answer. 

"I  have  just  told  you,"  rejoined  Wilf;  ^'you  are  complete  oppo- 
sites.  For  instance,  she  is  very  fair,  you  are  dark ;  she  is  all  artificial 
polish  and  society  veneer,  you  are  as  genuine  and  simple  as  a  wood- 
violet;  she  thinks  of  nothing  but  dress  and  money  and  the  social 
whirl,  of  seeing  and  being  seen,  you  are  a  perfect  home-body." 

"  That  isn't  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  persisted  Eunice.  "  Is  she 
very  beautiful?" 

Now,  women  can  never  comprehend  that  a  man  may  honestly 
eulogize  or  admire  another  woman  from  a  purely  impersonal  stand- 
point, without  being  in  love  with  her  or  even  markedly  attracted  by 
her;  in  talking  of  a  woman  to  most  women,  therefore,  it  is  always 
safe  for  a  man  to  "damn  with  faint  praise."  Here  was  where  Wilf 
made  a  bad  play. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  admitted  dispassionately,  "I  should  say  she  was 
a  very  handsome  woman.  She  has  been  perfectly  charming  to  me  all 
winter,  and  so  has  her  father.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have 
managed  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  social  endorsement." 

"Is  she  accomplished  as  well  as  fascinating?"  persisted  Eunice, 
hugging  her  pain. 

"In  a  way — ^yes;  she  is  a  very  good  pianist;  she  can  talk  inter- 
estingly on  most  subjects;  she  has  been  everywhere  and  seen  every- 
thing.   She  tells  me  I  must  go  abroad." 

"  Isn't  that  what  you  always  wanted  to  do  ?"  queried  Eunice,  her 
head  bent  over  her  work  to  hide  the  tears  that  would  come. 

"  Certainly.  I  am  thinking  of  taking  the  yacht  across  with  a 
party  this  summer;  the  Passavants  have  promised  to  go.  And  that 
reminds  me,  Eunice:  the  launching  takes  place  next  week.  Won't 
you  and  your  father  nm  down  to  Bristol?  How  would  you  like  to 
christen  her  ?    You  may  if  you  want  to." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Eunice  very  stiffly ;  "  you  would  better  ask 
Miss  Passavant."  And  to  Wilfrid's  astonishment,  John  Trevecca 
coming  in  at  that  instant,  the  girl  plead  a  headache  and  abruptly  said 
good-night. 

In  the  seclusion  of  her  own  chamber  she  threw  herself  on  the 
little  white  bed,  sobbing  out  the  words:  "He  has  never  told  her! 
He  has  never  told  her !" 
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The  launching  took  place  as  announced,  in  the  presence  of  a  gay 
assemblage  who  went  to  Bristol  on  a  special  train  by  invitation  of  the 
young  nabob.  Moreover,  Clara  Passavant  broke  the  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  spoke  the  magic  words,  "I  name  thee  Kestrel/^  All  of 
which  reached  the  eye  of  Eunice  through  the  newspapers. 

Wilfrid  planned  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  yacht  was  fitted  out,  and  he 
was  naturally  very  busy  and  thoroughly  in  his  element,  for  he  had 
always  loved  the  water.  He  called  but  once  on  Eunice  in  those  few 
weeks,  but  the  woman-servant  said  she  was  out — ^which  caused  him  to 
wonder  if  the  conventional  tarradiddle  was  becoming  acclimated  in 
Macdougal  Street.  He  decided  to  write  to  her,  but  kept  putting  it  off, 
until  at  last  he  grew  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  his  neglect,  and  so  made 
bad  worse  by  writing  not  at  all. 

On  the  tenth  of  May  the  Kestrel  set  sail  for  the  Azores  with  her 
owner  and  a  pari:y  of  congenial  friends  aboard,  and  for  two  years 
his  native  land  managed  to  get  along  without  Wilfrid  Stennis,  although 
far  away  in  the  West  men  were  toiling  and  moiling,  piling  up  more 
millions  to  replenish  those  squandered  or  spent  in  the  gay  quest  of 
pleasure. 

VI. 

When  Boger  Hews  was  dispatched  to  Pennsylvania  as  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Carboy,  Passavant  &  Cozine  to  verify  the  strange  story 
told  by  Andrew  Meleen  on  his  death-bed  he  unearthed  a  far  more 
curious  and  complicated  series  of  episodes,  so  xmusual  and  unexpected 
as  to  suggest  to  his  fertile  and  not  over-scrupulous  mind  a  plot  by  which 
the  knowledge  thus  gained  might  be  turned  to  his  own  advantage  in 
several  ways.  Briefly  told,  this  is  what  he  discovered  after  much  pains- 
taking piecing  together  of  fact  and  inference: 

When  Minna  Meleen  found  herself,  as  she  supposed,  deserted  by 
her  husband  so  soon  after  their  marriage,  unable  to  bear  the  taunts  and 
gibes  of  the  village  women,  she  left  the  outskirts  of  Hazleton,  then 
Uttle  more  than  a  hamlet,  and  tramped  across  the  mountains  to  Nan- 
ticoke.  Here,  being  a  complete  stranger,  she  resumed  her  maiden 
name  of  Minna  Tod,  passing  herself  off  as  a  widow,  and  making  a 
living  by  sewing  and  doing  chores.  Here  a  daughter  was  bom  to  her. 
A  year  and  more  had  elapsed  since  leaving  Hazleton,  when  seemingly 
authentic  tidings  reached  her  that  her  husband,  Andrew  Meleen,  had 
been  killed  in  battle.  So  to  her  the  erstwhile  fiction  became  a  cruel 
and  bitter  fact. 

Believing  herself  a  free  woman,  and  being  still  young  and  hand- 
some, her  scolding  tongue  and  fiery  temper  somewhat  cooled  by  her 
misfortunes,  she  permitted  herself  to  be  once  more  wooed  and  won, 
this  time  by  an  artisan  named  John  Trevecca. 

In  less  than  a  year  she  presented  Trevecca  also  with  a  daughter, 
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but  this  time  she  died  during  her  accouchement,  and  the  infant  with 
her,  and  was  buried  in  Nanticoke,  exactly  as  Boger  Hews  reported. 
This  event  it  must  have  been  which  reached  the  ears  of  Andrew 
Meleen,  denuded  of  the  one  vital  fact  that  Minna  had  married  again 
and  that  his  own  child  still  lived. 

To  the  day  of  her  death  John  Trevecca  supposed  she  had  been 
really  a  widow  when  she  married  him — as,  of  course,  did  Minna  her- 
self. The  only  deception  she  had  practised  consisted  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  her  true  name. 

When  Minna  died,  John  Trevecca  cherished  her  first-bom,  the  little 
Eunice,  as  his  own,  bringing  her  up  under  his  name,  giving  her  a  good 
education,  even  sending  her  to  a  country  seminary  for  a  couple  of 
terms ;  then,  in  turn,  he  moved  away,  and  no  one  in  Nanticoke  heard 
of  him  for  many  years. 

So  much  of  the  past  Eoger  Hews  had  discovered  when  he  returned 
to  San  Francisco  to  report  to  Mr.  Carboy.  We  have  seen  how  he 
suppressed  the  essential  facts,  completely  misleading  the  astute  lawyer. 
When  he  went  East  for  good  it  was  with  the  idea  of  tracing  John 
Trevecca  and  his  stepdaughter.  He  hoped  that  the  girl  still  lived,  and 
that,  fortified  with  proofs  of  the  foregoing  facts,  he  could  eventually 
produce  her  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  millions  of  old  Andrew  Meleen 
— for  that  she  was  his  legitimate  daughter,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  no 
one  would  be  able  to  gainsay  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  he  could 
produce. 

In  one  of  two  or  three  ways  Hews  proposed  to  turn  this  valuable 
secret  to  his  own  profit:  If  the  girl  were  alive  and  unmarried  and 
in  humble  circumstances,  he  would  try  to  make  her  his  wife  and 
divulge  the  truth  afterwards:  in  which  case  Boger  Hews  would  have 
somewhat  to  say  concerning  the  spending  and  scattering  of  old 
Andrews  hoarded  wealth.  If  the  girl  were  already  wedded  to  another, 
then  he  hoped  to  find  his  account  by  selling  her  and  her  husband  the 
story  on  the  best  terms  possible.  Thirdly,  if  neither  of  these  things 
were  the  case,  then  he  could  find  a  market  for  his  wares  with  Wilfrid 
Stennis,  who  might  be  expected  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  suppresaioii 
of  the  secret,  thus  insuring  to  himself  a  clear  title  to  the  property. 

It  was  a  clear  case  of  "  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  I''  So  far  as  he 
could  see,  only  one  contingency  could  defeat  the  major  plot — ^the 
daughter  of  Miima  and  Andrew  Meleen  might  be  dead. 

Meantime,  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  letting  a  wrongful  heir 
enter  into  possession.  The  information  he  possessed  would  have  a  sure 
and  certain  market  value  in  any  case. 
.  It  took  Boger  Hews  three  or  four  months  to  trace  the  migrations 
of  John  Trevecca,  covering,  as  they  did,  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years.    But  run  him  to  earth  at  last  he  did,  and  found  to  his  joy  that 
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Eunice  was  very  much  alive^  and  well  worth  winning  for  her  own  sake. 
But  one  other  thing  was  not  so  much  to  his  liking — ^the  discovery  that 
Eonice  and  the  man  in  possession  had  been  friends  for  years,  and  were 
even  then  supposed  to  be  engaged  lovers.  This  was  an  adverse  conjunc- 
tion which  the  astutest  mind  could  not  have  imagined  or  foreseen — 
indeed,  it  was  of  a  piece  with  all  the  ether  strange  factors  in  the 
case. 

However,  Boger  Hews  was  content  to  play  a  waiting  game.  He 
was  very  careful  to  keep  out  of  Wilfrid's  way,  but  he  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Eunice  and  her  stepfather,  and  at  the 
time  of  Wilfrid's  departure  for  Europe  Roger  had  been  for  some 
months  on  terms  of  easy  acquaintance  with  both  of  them.  He  attended 
the  same  church  as  Eunice,  he  joined  the  ward  club  and  the  lodge  to 
which  Trevecca  belonged,  and  among  the  decent  denizens  of  Mac- 
dougal  Street  passed  as  a  writer,  a  character  which  was  not  belied  by 
appearances,  owing  to  his  quiet,  steady  demeanor  and  his  careful  acting 
and  dressing  of  the  part. 

Nor  did  it  take  Hews  long  to  discover  that  there  was  a  little  rift 
in  the  lute  between  Eunice  and  Wilfrid.  This  exactly  suited  his  book. 
Perhaps  a  less  observant  person  could  have  foretold  such  an  outcome 
of  their  odd  romance.  Anyway,  this  was  Roger's  opportunity.  As 
Wilfrid's  visits  became  fewer,  and  the  coast  more  dear,  the  other 
took  to  dropping  in  of  an  evening,  ostensibly  to  see  John  Trevecca; 
or  he  would  contrive  to  meet  Eunice  at  church  and  prayer-meeting 
and  walk  home  with  her.  He  even  escorted  her  to  the  Park,  to  the 
theatre,  and  to  some  popular  concerts. 

Never  by  word  or  look  or  action  did  he  hint  of  any  knowledge  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Wilfrid  Stennis.  She,  on  her  part,  from 
motives  of  pride  and  delicacy  forebore  to  allow  Stennis's  name  to  pass 
hCT  lips;  old  John  Trevecca  was  naturally  close-mouthed  about  his 
own  or  his  daughter's  affairs.    So  it  was  a  three-cornered  game. 

At  no  time  is  the  average  woman  supposed  to  be  more  approachable 
to  a  determined  wooer  than  when  she  has  been  deserted  or  deems 
herself  forsaken  by  another  man.  In  proportion  as  the  wound  is  deep, 
80  is  the  healing  process  possibly  hastened  if  there  be  a  sure  and  certain 
consolation  at  hand.  But  Eunice  Trevecca  was  not  an  average  woman; 
her  heart  did  not  always  rule  her  head. 

When  nearly  a  year  had  passed  without  so  much  as  a  line  from 
Wilfrid,  Eunice  deemed  herself  indeed  forgotten.  What  she  had 
feared  and  foreseen,  she  told  herself,  was  come  to  pass;  and  "that 
woman,"  as  she  termed  Clara  Passavant  in  her  thoughts,  had  probably 
won  him  away  from  his  early  affection  by  her  wiles  and  her  brilliant 
social  attainments. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  not  in  his  class  any  longer,"  she  said  to  herself 
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bitterly.  " But  she  will  never  make  him  happy;  all  she  cares  abont  is 
the  money/^ 

She  did  not,  nor  would  not,  blame  Wilfrid;  it  was  all  ''that 
woman^s"  evil  doings.  Yet  she  tried  her  best  to  think  of  him  as  dead  to 
her,  and  to  face  the  fact  that  henceforth  she  mnst  piece  ont  her  life 
alone.    But  it  was  a  sorry  attempt 

Eunice  had  not  been  a  woman  had  she  failed  to  see  the  drift  of 
Master  Soger's  comings  and  goings.  Hers  was  too  sweet  a  nature  not 
to  feel  honored  by  what  she  supposed  was  the  unselfish  admiration  of 
a  passably  good  man.  He  had  apparently  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  her  stepfather,  and  his  companionship  proved  a  rather 
welcome  diversion  in  those  dark  days.  But  she  knew  his  love-quest 
was  hopeless,  and  discouraged  his  more  marked  attentions,  for  she  told 
herself  her  heart  was  dead. 

So  when  Eoger  Hews  pressed  his  suit — ^he  never  made  love  to  her 
as  Wilf  had  done — she  was  ready  with  her  answer. 

"  It  cannot  be,  Mr.  Hews,''  she  said,  as  they  stood  in  the  dim  old 
parlor.  "I  esteem  and  admire  you  as  a  friend,  but — ^I  shall  never 
marry.'' 

''  Perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty,"  said  Eoger  suavely.  "  In  time, 
possibly,  you  will  like  me  better.  Let  me  still  be  your  friend  and 
comrade.  I  will  not  recur  to  this  without  your  permission,  but  some 
day  I  shall  ask  you  again." 

She  shook  her  head  in  token  that  his  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  she 
was  too  kind-hearted  to  inflict  a  hurt  where  she  could  avoid  it. 

"On  those  conditions,  then,"  she  said,  ''we  may  still  be  friends; 
but  I  shall  never  change  my  mind." 

"  Cursed  upstart  I"  Hews  muttered  when  he  found  himself  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  door.  "  She  loves  him  still !  I  wish  he  would  get 
married  himself;  then,  my  lady,  perhaps  you'd  sing  another  song  I" 

VIL 

Jaded  and  surfeited,  ready  to  cry  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,"  Wilfrid  Stennis  returned  to  his  native  land  after  two  years  of 
kaleidoscopic  experiences  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  Old  World.  He 
had  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  "life,"  only  to  be  flung  out  of  the 
worry  and  whirl  as  a  spent  swimmer  is  spewed  out  on  the  sand  by  some 
mad-rushing  breaker. 

Into  those  two  years  he  greedily  crowded  together  enough  vicissi- 
tudes to  last  another  and  better-seasoned  mind  and  body  a  decade  at 
least.  Perhaps  his  almost  total  lack  of  previous  social  training  and 
preparation  led  the  sooner  to  inevitable  satiety ;  it  was  like  a  starveling 
gorging  himself  on  a  twelve-course  dinner  of  highly  spiced  and  sea- 
soned viands. 
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Certain  it  is  that  his  one  oyennastering  desire  at  last  took  the 
form  of  an  acute  nostalgia — ^a  longing  to  get  away  from  glittering 
generalities  and  sybaritic  luxury  and  settle  down  somewhere  to  a  life 
of  plain  and  polished  ease. 

So  he  left  the  Kestrel  to  follow  at  leisure — ^the  original  yachting 
party  was  disbanded  long  since — and  came  home  by  the  Oregon  on 
one  of  the  last  trips  of  that  doomed  greyhound  of  the  ocean. 

In  appearance  Steimis  was  not  much  changed,  save  for  a  littie 
more  fulness  of  face  and  figure,  a  rather  tired  look  about  the  eyes,  and 
—what  was  more  noticeable — ^just  a  suspicion  of  grayness  in  the  hair 
around  the  temples.  And  this  at  thirty!  In  manner  he  had  cer- 
tainly improved;  you  would  have  at  once  set  him  down  as  a  well- 
trained  and  well-groomed  man  of  the  world. 

An  intense  and  overweening  craving  for  simpler  manners  and 
homelier  fare  led  his  steps  straight  from  the  pier  to  the  littie  house  in 
Macdougal  Street,  around  which  were  clustered  by  far  the  pleasantest 
memories  he  had  ever  known. 

Eunice  was  at  home,  and  herself  opened  the  door,  so  no  retreat,  no 
denial,  was  possible. 

"  Why  1 — ^Mr.  Stennis  1"  she  cried  in  genuinely  astonished  accents. 
In  the  total  surprise  of  the  moment  it  was  all  she  could  find  to  say. 

As  he  stepped  across  the  threshold  his  gaze  sought  hers,  but  in 
the  act  of  shaldng  hands — ^apparentiy  a  merely  perfunctory  ceremony 
on  the  girFs  part— her  eyes  were  veiled,  and  the  sole  token  of  emotion 
she  betrayed  was  a  littie  tell-tale  red  signal-flag  in  her  usually  olive- 
pale  cheeks. 

"Have  you  no  word  of  welcome  for  me,  Eunice?^'  said  Wilfrid 
reproachfully. 

"Surely!*'  was  the  answer.  "We — I — am  glad  to  see  you  back 
safe  and  sound  and  looking  so  well.    When  did  you  arrive  ?*' 

"  Scarcely  an  hour  ago.    I  came  straight  here.** 

During  the  voyage  across  Wilfrid  had  in  divers  ways  pictured  to 
himself  this  meeting.  There  was  to  be  a  sort  of  killing  of  the  fatted 
calf,  although  in  no  sense  did  he  regard  himself  as  enacting  the  role 
of  the  prodigal — ^he  had  been  made  too  much  of  while  abroad  for  that. 
And  though  he  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  he  had  probably  for- 
feited all  right  thereto,  in  fancy  he  had  dwelt  with  an  inward  glow 
over  the  glad  greeting  which  Eunice  was  to  extend ;  he  had  even  pic- 
tured to  himself  in  a  hazy  way  her  flinging  herself  into  his  arms  and 
with  tear-wet  cheeks  taking  him  to  herself  again.  But  this  common- 
place, every-day  "  How-de-do,  Mr.  Stennis  ?**  and  the  total  absence  of 
emotion,  grave  or  gay,  cool  or  ardent,  was  like  passing  at  one  step 
from  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the  ice-crowned 
steeps  of  the  Alpine  summits  beyond. 
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*'  That  was  very  kind  of  you/^  said  Eunice  as  she  led  the  way  to 
the  old  familiar  room^  only  a  little  dimmer  and  duller  than  usnal,  but 
nevertheless  to  Wilfrid  a  very  haven  of  restfulness.  "  Father  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you  and  hear  aU  about  your  travels/* 

"And  what  about  yourself,  Eunice?**  said  Wilf,  moving  closer  to 
her,  but  not  venturing  to  touch  her,  although  he  was  possessed  with  an 
unutterable  longing  to  take  her  to  his  heart  as  of  yore,  as  she  stood 
there  in  her  fresh,  cool  beauty — ^a  little  more  mature,  a  little  more 
sedate  and  womanly,  and  to  his  tired  spirit  infinitely  grateful  and 
soothing. 

"  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  see  you,**  she  said  in  quietly  level  tones, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  his  as  she  spoke  with  a  steadfast  and  limpid  r^ard, 
their  depths  imstirred  by  any  sign  of  deeper  feeling  within.  If  her 
heartstrings  vibrated  little  or  much,  she  had  herself  wonderfully  in 
hand. 

Stennis  turned  away  with  a  half -petulant  sigh  and  dropped  into  a 
chair — ^his  old,  favorite  seat. 

"I  have  been  several  kinds  of  a  fool  since  I  saw  you,*'  he  was 
beginning,  when  Eunice  broke  in  banteringly : 

"  Oh,  pray  don*t  begin  your  confessions  so  soon.  I  would  rather 
hear  about  the  pleasant  things  you  have  seen  and  done  I** 

Stennis  looked  at  her  in  wonderment.  This  was  a  new  Eunice, 
altogether  out  of  his  ken.  She  had  seated  herself  by  the  window,  and 
was  already  busied  over  a  bit  of  delicate  drawn-work  which  the  slightest 
tremor  of  hand  or  dimness  of  eye  might  ruin.  Her  coolness  was  dis- 
appointing, even  aggravating.  In  what  school  had  she  acquired  ihis 
insouciance  of  voice  and  manner? 

Clearly,  he  thought,  she  had  not  been  wearing  her  heart  away 
during  his  absence.  Perhaps  there  was  a  successor  to  her  favor,  he 
reflected  jealously.  He  recalled  in  a  flash  the  many  women  who  had 
almost  flimg  themselves  at  his  head  during  the  past  twenty-four 
months,  among  them  an  Italian  princess  and  the  daughter  of  an 
English  duke ;  yet  here  was  this  girl,  child  of  a  workingman,  to  whom 
he  had  once  made  love  and  been  engaged,  treating  him  as  indifEerently 
as  she  might  a  clerk  in  the  comer-grocery !  He  set  his  jaw  hard  in 
chagrin,  forced  to  accept  the  situation  as  he  found  it,  yet  with  a  curious 
tightening  around  the  chest. 

But  then  and  there  he  registered  a  mighty  oath  that  he  would 
try  to  win  her  back  if  he  had  to  begin  his  wooing  all  over  again. 

Thoughts  fly  quickly  as  Ariel*8  girdle,  and  Eunice's  last  words 
had  scarcely  ceased  vibrating  on  the  air  than  Wilfrid  found  himself 
replying,  with  a  smile, — 

"Must  I  begin  at  the  very  beginning,  like  the  children?** 

"From  the  very  * be-commencement,*  as  one  of  my  little  Sunday- 
school  tots  says.** 
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"Well,  then — oh,  hang  it  all,  Eunice,  I  can't  begin  in  cold  blood 
in  that  way  I  Ask  me  questions — ^give  me  a  start.  You  know  I  never 
was  famous  for  ticketing  and  labelling  my  thoughts/' 

Eunice  laughed  quietly — a  deliciously  low  ripple  of  merriment. 

"  All  right  !'*  she  exclaimed,  with  just  a  trace  of  her  old  occasionally 
piquant  manner.  "  But  if  I  put  any  impertinent  queries,  Mr.  Stennis, 
you  may  decline  to  answer  on  the  usual  legal  grounds.'* 

"And  what  may  they  be?''  inquired  Wilfrid,  whose  wits  were  cer- 
tainly not  at  their  sharpest  that  day. 

"  On  the  score  that  the  answer  would  degrade  or  incriminate  you," 
she  retorted  saucily. 

Wilfrid  drew  himself  up  stifiBy,  seeing  which  Eunice  hastened  to 
say  contritely : 

"  There !  I  didn't  mean  that,  Mr.  Stennis,  but  you  gave  me  too 
easy  an  opening." 

"  But  if  you  insist  on  calling  me  Mr.  Stennis,"  put  in  the  instantly 
mollified  Wilfrid,  making  the  most  of  this  momentary  softening  in 
manner,  "I  sha'n't  be  able  to  go  on  at  all.  It  was  always  'Wilf' 
and  '  Eunice'  before  I  went  away." 

"Ah,"  said  the  girl  in  low  and  vibrant  tones,  "we  used  to  do  a 
great  many  foolish  things  in  those  days.  We  were  both  rather  silly, 
I  dare  say.  Now  you  are  a  man  of  the  world  and  I  am  getting  to  be 
an  old  maid,  so  we  must  put  all  nonsense  behind  us." 

"How  can  she  speak  that  way?"  mused  Wilfrid.  "^Nonsense,' 
she  calls  it  1    Well,  perhaps  it  was."    Then  aloud, — 

"  It  was  the  sweetest  time  of  my  life — ^I  have  found  that  out !"  he 
said  fervently. 

"You  did  not  think  so  then!"  Eunice  flashed  back  at  him  with  a 
woman's  fondness  for  a  lively  retort.  She  could  have  bitten  out  her 
tongue  the  next  instant,  for  she  was  determined  that  the  conversation 
should  not  take  a  sentimental  or  a  reminiscent  turn  if  she  could 
help  it. 

"  That  was  one  of  the  fool  things  I  started  to  confess  a  while  ago," 
said  Stennis  ruefully,  pulling  at  his  fair  mustache. 

"Confessions  are  expressly  prohibited,"  said  Eunice  quickly. 
"  Now  I  am  going  to  begin  my  cross-examination.  In  the  first  place, 
are  we  to  congratulate  you  ?" 

"For  what?"  asked  Wilfrid  blankly. 

"Upon  your  engagement  or  your  marriage  to  Miss  Passavant — 
I  do  not  know  which,  not  having  heard  from  you," — this  with  much 
sweetness, — "  but  the  papers  have  had  you  engaged  and  married  three 
or  four  times." 

"  Papers  be !"  exclaimed  Wilfrid.    "  I  tell  you,  Eunice,  thaf s 

all  off.    There  never  was  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  anyway.     Why,  I 
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haven't  seen  Clara  FasBayant  for  six  months  T  In  hia  mmmbams  he 
leaned  towards  her^  half  out  of  his  chair. 

"  Oh,  I'm  BO  sorry/'  murmured  Eunice,  bending  over  her  work. 

'*Are  you?    And  why,  pray?'' 

^^  Because  it  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  wise  arrangement  for 
both  of  you.  She  has  beauty,  refinement,  and  social  position;  you 
have  the  money.    What  more  could  the  world  ask?" 

There  I  it  was  out,  and  Eunice  felt  that  she  coxQd  breathe  more 
freely.  Again  and  again  during  the  past  two  years  she  had  schooled 
herself  to  make  some  such  indifferent  speech  as  this. 

Wilfrid  gasped.  This  was  the  girl  who  had  promised  always  to 
wear  his  ring;  who  had  assured  him  that  whatever  happened  she 
would  never  cease  to  care  for  him  I 

"By  Jovel"  he  thought,  '* she's  hard  as  nails  1  Never  gave  her 
credit  for  that  sort  of  thing  I"  But  aloud  he  said,  with  some  show 
of  dignity, — 

"  You  seem  to  have  left  one  item  out  of  your  calculations,  Eunice." 

*' And  what  may  that  be?"  inquired  the  girl,  holding  her  work  up 
to  the  light  and  inspecting  it  very  earnestly. 

"I  didn't  care  for  her  in  that  way." 

*'Poor  thing  I"  Eunice  retorted  mockingly.  "How  dreadful! 
Did  she  ever  find  it  out?" 

"I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care!"  exclaimed  the  baited  Wilfrid. 
"  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  Eunice :  You  are ^" 

"Now,  please  don't  1"  exclaimed  Eunice,  elevating  an  admonitory 
finger.  "  I  can  imagine  just  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  I'd  rather 
you  wouldn't.  Are  you  ever  going  to  begin  on  those  adventures  of 
yours?    Think  of  Othello." 

"  What  has  he  got  to  do  with  it?" 

Eunice  sighed  in  simulated  distress.  "Ifs  very  easily  seen  that 
foreign  travel  has  not  broadened  your  mind  to  the  extent  you  hoped 
it  would.    That,  sir,  is  a  Classical  Allusion  I" 

"  I  can't  see  what  you  are  driving  at  1"  protested  Wilfrid.  "  You 
are  not  a  bit  as  you  used  to  be.    I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you  I" 

" '  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see?' "  quoted  Eunice,  looking  at  him 
quizzically,  but  Stennis  chose  to  ignore  this  remark. 

"  Why  are  you  so  hard  and  so  bitter — ^thaf  s  what  I  want  to  know?" 

At  this  unjust  accusation  Eunice  rose  and  confronted  him,  her 
bosom  rising  and  falling  tempestuously  at  last. 

"  Hard  and  bitter,  am  I  ?"  she  repeated,  in  deep  chest  tones,  and 
moving  towards  the  door.  If  the  interview  were  prolonged  another 
moment  she  felt  that  she  would  collapse. 

"Hard  and  bitter  1"  she  reiterated.  "Perhaps  I  am.  You  made 
me  sol    How  do  you  like  your  work?"    And  she  fled  from  the  room. 
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Wilfrid  found  his  hat  and  then  the  street  in  dazed  gnrprise.  He 
never  dreamed  that  the  sweet  and  even-tempered  Eunice  could  harbor 
or  give  vent  to  such  intensity  of  feeling.  Too  late  he  saw  what  he 
had  lost.    Was  it  too  late  to  retrieve  that  loss? 

fie  made  his  way  up-town  to  the  rooms  which  had  been  retained 
for  him  during  his  absence^  and  where  by  this  time  his  man  might 
be  expected  to  have  everything  in  order.  Here  too  he  found  his 
secretary  with  a  sheaf  of  letters  wanting  replies,  especially  a  lengthy 
communication  from  Carboy,  PsBsavant  &  Gozine  beseeching  his  per- 
sonal attention  to  sundry  matters  connected  with  his  vast  properties. 
Despite  his  lavish  expenditure,  he  had  not  disbursed  half  his  income; 
consequently  there  was  always  a  surplus  of  cash  on  hand  demanding 
investment.  Mr.  Passavant  had  evidently  seen  his  name  among  the 
arrivals  and  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  get  at  him. 

"Tell  old  Passavant  to  go  to  the  devil  I*'  exclaimed  Stennis  irri- 
tably. "Or — no — ni  go  there  myself — I  mean,  I^U  run  down-town 
in  the  morning.  Write  and  tell  him  so,  please.  I  want  to  be  alone 
this  evening.*^ 

Thus  left  to  himself,  he  extinguished  the  lights  and  went  to  the 
balconied  open  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  Riverside  Drive  and 
the  silver  Hudson.  Here  he  sat  smoking  and  "  taking  stock*^  of  him- 
self tmtil  the  night  was  far  spent. 

The  inventory  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one  from  any  point  of 
view.  On  the  whole,  as  he  frankly  owned  introspectively,  reverting  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  old  commercial  days,  there  were  too  many  bad 
or  doubtful  accounts  on  the  ledger.  Taking  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  past 
three  years  in  review,  he  was  fain  to  confess  that  he  had  been  consider- 
able of  a  failure. 

Where  were  his  former  roseate  dreams  of  serene  and  supreme 
happiness  which  were  to  become  concrete  realities  with  the  possession 
of  boundless  wealth  ?  True,  he  had  achieved  many  things  which  none 
but  a  spoiled  darling  of  fortune  could  have  accomplished.  He  had 
quaffed  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs;  he  had  seen  and  tasted — 
merely  tasted — ^gilded  vice;  there  his  innate  cleanness  of  nature  and 
clarity  of  mind  had  kept  him  from  any  great  damage  to  health  or 
reputation.  But  that  sort  of  thing  was  only  negative  virtue,  and  he 
knew  it. 

If  he  had  wrought  no  serious  harm  to  others  or  to  himself,  he  had, 
of  an  equal  surety,  accomplished  no  good.  There  must  be  something 
in  life  for  him  beyond  mere  spending,  eating,  drinking,  and  wearing 
fine  clothes.  But  where  and  how  to  find  it?  Not  among  the  fashion- 
able and  frivolous  folk  with  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot  hitherto,  nor 
among  women  of  the  type  of  Clara  Passavant — ^though  she  was  not  by 
any  niMins  the  worst  product  of  her  guild.    Indeed,  come  to  think  of 
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it,  she  was  "the  best  of  the  bunch/*  Her  influence,  on  the  whole, 
had  made  for  good;  looking  backward,  he  coxQd  see  how  much  he 
really  owed  her;  she  had  molded  him  and  made  a  man  of  him  in 
those  early  days  of  his  new-found  riches,  when,  without  her  aid,  or 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman  of  commoner  clay,  he  might  have  gone  to 
perdition. 

Yes,  he  had  every  reason  to  think  kindly  of  Clara  Passavani 
He  might  have  married  her — ^he  could  now  if  he  chose  to  say  the 
word.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
him  I  Eunice  had  cast  him  ofiE, — ^unjustly,  of  course, — ^weakly  ready, 
in  his  chagrin,  to  blame  someone  else  for  his  own  short-sightedness. 

He  had  said  that  he  did  not  love  Clara,  which  was  perfectly  true. 
Was  there  in  the  world  any  such  thing  as  love — ^real,  pure,  disinterested 
love?    Once  upon  a  time  he  had  thought  so — ^but  now? 

Too  late  he  discerned  that  in  letting  Eunice  Trevecca  slip  through 
his  fingers  he  had  lost  what  might  have  proved  a  sheet-anchor  for 
happiness.  With  her  by  his  side  as  guide,  counsellor,  friend,  and  wife, 
what  might  he  not  have  accomplished!  Was  it  too  late?  It  looked 
that  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  night  found  him  in  Greenwich  Village  again. 
This  time  old  John  Trevecca  was  at  home,  and  the  evening  passed  in 
recounting  his  adventures  and  in  going  over  some  choice  photographs 
he  had  gathered  together  for  Eunice.  But  not  for  an  instant  did  she 
permit  herself  to  be  alone  with  him;  and  although  he  called  again 
and  again,  on  many  successive  days  and  nights,  he  never  succeeded  in 
seeing  her  tete-i-t^te. 

How  was  he  to  establish  himself  anew  in  her  good  graces,  how 
win  back  the  footing  he  had  spumed,  if  she  never  gave  him  the  chance? 
And  so,  for  want  of  anything  better,  and  to  stifle  regret,  he  took  up 
the  gay  round  and  routine  of  social  diversion  and  fashionable  fribble 
where  he  had  left  them  ofiE  two  years  before. 

One  other  thing  he  did,  however.  On  a  beautiful  site,  near 
what  is  now  called  Cathedral  Heights,  he  began  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling  which  would  embody  all  his  old  ideals  of  what  such  a 
place  should  be,  enriched  with  the  newer  ideas  picked  up  during  his 
travels. 

And  to  Clara  Passavant  and  her  friends  it  began  to  seem  as  if, 
after  all,  she  might,  at  some  day  not  far  distant,  become  the  mistress 
of  this  worthy  addition  to  the  millionaire  houses  of  New  York. 

vnL 

One  morning  in  the  early  fall,  a  few  weeks  after  the  return  of 
Steimis  from  abroad,  Eoger  Hews  called  at  his  rooms  bearing  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Horatio  Passavant    It  ran : 
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"  Mt  deab  Mb.  SxEiriaB:  This  will  commend  to  your  con- 
fideration  Mr.  Roger  Hews,  who  prefers  to  do  his  own  explain- 
ing as  to  the  object  of  his  waiting  upon  you.  I  am  requested 
to  say,  however, — and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so, — 
that  Mr.  Hews  has  upon  more  than  one  occasion  acquitted 
himself  intelligently  and  faithfully  in  matters  of  moment  en- 
trusted to  him  by  this  firm,  and  I  believe  him  to  merit  the 
utmost  confidence.  "  Most  truly  yours, 

"  HOBATIO  PaSSAVANT." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Hews?"  inquired  Stennis  genially, 
dragging  a  chair  forward. 

**  I  understand  that  your  secretary  is  about  to  leave  you,  Mr.  Sten- 
nis, and  I  venture  to  make  application  for  the  post.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  a  personal  call  would  be  more  satisfactory  all  around.  I  hope  I'm 
not  too  lateP' 

"On  the  contrary,  you  are  the  first  in  the  field.  How  did  you 
know  that  there  was  to  be  a  vacancy?** 

"  Prom  Mr.  Passavant.'' 

"I  see,*'  said  Wilfrid.  "It  was  through  him  that  Mr.  Jocelyn 
came  to  me  three  years  ago;  if  he  sends  me  as  good  a  man  this  time, 
I  shall  not  complain.*' 

Hews  bowed.  In  dress  and  deportment — ^the  former  severely  busi- 
ness-like, the  latter  quiet  and  sedate — ^he  seemed  outwardly  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Steannis  turned  to  the  letter  of  recommendation,  slightly  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  next.  This  man  was  evidently  some  years  older  than 
himself,  and  no  doubt  eminently  respectable. 

Despite  his  experience  of  the  respect  and  deference  everywhere 
elicited  by  his  wealth  and  social  standing;  Stennis  had  never  quite 
gotten  over  a  slight  feeling  of  embarrassment  and  shamefacedness 
when  dealing  with  those  of  his  fellow-men  who  might  in  any  sense  be 
considered  as  dependents.  An  acute  observer  would  have  said  that 
this  hang-dog  trait  was  convincing  proof  that  he  had  not  been  bom 
to  the  purple.  Your  titled  Englishman,  for  instance,  has  no  com- 
punction or  hesitation  in  ordering  his  servants  around;  they  are  to 
him,  and  always  have  been,  simply  so  much  furniture. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  ask  you  some  questions,  Mr.  Hews,*'  said 
Stennis,  with  a  whimsical  but  engaging  little  smile,  "  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  don't  know  where  to  begin." 

"I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  murmured  the  irreproachable 
Hews,  who  was  on  his  good  behavior. 

"Well— er — ^what  experience  have  you  had?  I  presume  that's  a 
fair  inquiry?"  said  Wilfrid  tentatively. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Stennis.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I  have  never 
occupied  exactly  the  position  of  a  private  secretary,  but  I  have  been 
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employed  at  various  times  in  a  confidential  capacity  by  several  men  of 
afiEairs^  and  the  firm  of  Carboy,  Passavant  &  Cozine  has  also  used  me 
in  some  delicate  matters.  I  may  say  without  hesitation  that  I  am  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  duties  of  such  a  place.'' 

Wilfrid  nodded.  ^^  Mr.  Passavant  transacts  all  my  weightier  busi- 
ness, you  know;  you  would  look  after  my  private  correspondence, 
keep  me  posted  as  to  social  engagements,  go  through  the  b^ging- 
letters, — ^there's  a  devil  of  a  lot  of  them,  I  can  assure  you, — ^purchase 
supplies,  and  pay  the  bills.'' 

•*I  understand,"  said  Hews  confidently. 

^^Then  there's  the  new  house;  there's  a  confounded  amount  of 
petty  detail  connected  with  that  which  will  fall  to  you." 

Hews  waved  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  complete  assurance.  '^  Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness,  Mr.  Stennis.  1  believe  I  can  do  all  these  things 
to  your  satisfaction." 

"Well,"  said  Wilfrid  impulsively,  "I  rather  like  you,  Mr.  Hews, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  shoiddn't  suit  each  other.  I'll  talk  it  over 
with  Passavant  and  let  you  know." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Boger,  rising  to  go,  hat  in  hand.  "  There 
is  one  thing  I  should  prefer  you  to  hear  from  me  direct — Mr.  Passa- 
vant wiU  probably  mention  it :  Although  a  stranger  to  you  personally, 
I  know  something  about  your  affairs,  for  I  was  the  man  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania by  Mr.  Carboy  to  verify  certain  facts  connected  with  your 
late  uncle's  early  life." 

''  The  devil  you  were  I"  exclaimed  Stennis,  looking  at  Hews  with 
accrued  interest.    Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  continued, — 

" I  don't  see  why  that  should  make  any  difference,  do  you?" 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "I  should  serve  you  none  the  less 
faithfully,  Mr.  Stennis." 

"  All  right,"  assented  the  latter.  "  I'll  let  you  hear  from  me  one 
way  or  the  other,  Mr.  Hews." 

Hews  bowed,  and  had  his  hand  on  the  doorknob  when  Wilfrid 
said: 

"  By  the  way,  it  just  occurs  to  me :  Mr.  Jocelyn  is  leaving  because 
he  is  going  to  get  married.  I  hate  these  changes,  anyway.  PardoD 
me — but  have  you — er — er — any  similar  intentions,  Mr.  Hews?  Iffl 
none  of  my  business,  perhaps?" 

For  an  instant  the  astute  Boger  half  suspected  some  hidden  or 
covert  meaning  in  this  sudden  question;  but  a  glance  at  Wilfrid's 
qiute  tranquil  countenance  quickly  dispelled  the  idea.  It  was  merely 
a  chance  shot    With  a  grave  smile  he  answered, — 

"Not  the  slightest r 

As  he  descended  in  the  elevator  he  reflected  that  Stennis  was  not 
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likely  to  hear  any  tell-tale  contradictions  of  this  statement  from 
Eunice  Trevecca,  and  even  a  better  man  than  Boger  Hews  could  have 
justified  the  misleading  answer  by  appealing  to  the  reply  made  by  Sir 
Philip  Francis  when  asked  point-blank  if  he  had  penned  certain  noto- 
rious letters:  ^'If  I  had^  you  know^  I  should  certainly  say  I  had 
notr 

A  variety  of  motives  impelled  the  schemer  to  take  this  plunge  into 
the  enemy's  country. 

First  and  foremost  was  the  feeling  that  by  being  on  the  spot  he 
would  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  property  which  he  had  almost 
come  to  regard  as  his  own. 

Then  too  he  fancied  that  the  coveted  position  would  enable  him  to 
detect  any  signs  of  renewed  tenderness  between  Wilfrid  and  Eunice; 
while  equally^  of  course,  if  Stennis  were  contemplating  any  other  union 
matrimonial  he  would  know  of  that. 

In  fact,  by  this  move,  should  it  prove  successful,  his  position  would 
be  like  that  of  a  man  in  the  centre  of  a  seesaw  plank;  he  could  depress 
or  elevate  either  end  at  will. 

Boger  Hews  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  power,  or  the  knowledge 
of  power,  is  inexpressibly  sweet.  The  assurance  that  he  held  his  un- 
suspecting adversary  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  that  if  he  chose  he 
eould  at  any  time  oust  him  from  his  high  estate  in  half  a  dozen  words> 
was  to  him  meat  and  drink. 

In  less  than  a  week  he  received  a  note  from  Stennis  definitely  en- 
gaging him,  and  requesting  that  he  begin  his  new  duties  forthwith. 
So  Boger  Hews  took  up  his  residence  at  *^  The  Albany,''  and  speedily 
became  adept  in  his  work,  as  well  as  possessed  of  most  of  his  employer's 
little  secrets. 

The  winter  came  and  went  without  bringing  much  change  in  the 
outward  relations  of  the  chief  personages  of  this  tale.  The  walls  of 
the  new  mansion  on  Biverside  were  steadily  rising,  and  the  envious 
heart  of  Boger  Hews  was  made  sick  at  the  thought  of  the  enormous 
sums  that  were  being  lavished  thereon. 

^  Confound  him  I"  he  growled  in  his  gizzard  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
^  He  little  thinks  whose  money  is  being  squandered  I  111  give  him  a 
litfle  more  rope,  and  then ^" 

For  Hews  had  come  to  hate  Wilfrid  with  a  blind,  unreasoning 
hatred  which,  in  a  less  cold-blooded  man,  would  have  endangered  by 
precipitancy  his  ultimate  plans  and  plots.  Strange  to  say,  the  un- 
conscious Wilfred  rather  liked  his  taciturn  and  methodical  secre- 
tary. 

**  He's  a  perfect  gourmand  for  work,"  said  the  young  Croesus  one 
day  to  Mr.  Fassavant;  ^ I  can't  find  him  enough  to  do." 
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But  Eoger  was  busy  in  his  own  ferret-like  way.  That  Eunice  Tre- 
vecca  was  secretly  pining  her  heart  away  for  Wilfrid  Stennis  became 
perfectly  clear  to  Hews  the  unsuccessful.  Since  the  former's  return 
the  girl  had  grown  perceptibly  thinner  and  paler,  her  step  had  lost 
its  pretty  quickness,  her  manner  lacked  its  old-time  buoyancy  and 
sprightliness. 

The  certainty  that  his  diagnosis  was  right  fairly  infuriated  the 
rival  suitor.  Originally  he  had  approached  the  girl  in  a  spirit  of  sor- 
did speculation,  with  only  the  counterfeit  pretence  of  love  upon  his 
lips.  But  as  the  womanly  sweetness  and  the  unattainable  nature  of 
the  prize  became  apparent,  so  did  his  feelings  change,  and  he  who 
came  to  barter  with  a  woman's  heart  remained  to  beg  for  a  kindly 
glance,  to  yearn  for  a  word  that  might  give  him  hope.  For  Hews  was 
deeply,  passionately  smitten  with  Eunice  Trevecca.  To  such  a  pass 
had  it  come  with  him  that  to  win  her  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
forego  the  golden  fruit  of  all  his  plottings  and  schemings. 

Again  and  again  did  he  try  to  approach  the  forbidden  topic  of  his 
love,  but  always  with  the  same  quiet  avoidance  of  it  on  her  part.  He 
had  promised  to  respect  her  wishes,  but  the  floodgates  of  passion 
were  at  length  overflowed,  and  he  resolved  to  know  his  fate  once  and 
for  all. 

To  help  his  cause  somewhat  he  sent  Eunice  anonymously  a  marked 
copy  of  a  society  paper  which  authoritatively  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  Clara  Passavant  and  Wilfrid  Stennis,  with  the  added  int^li- 
gence  that  the  wedding  would  take  place  at  Easter.  This  time  there 
was  no  mistake — the  gossips  were  right. 

On  various  occasions  throughout  the  winter  Wilfrid  had  tried  to 
see  Eunice — sometimes  successfully,  but  more  often  failing — ^in  a  sin- 
cere endeavor  and  desire  to  renew  their  old  footing.  But  the  girl 
met  his  advances  with  such  coldness  and  palpable  indifference  that 
at  length  he  came  to  the  sorrowful  conclusion  that  she  was  hopelessly 
offended  with  him. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  put  the  momentous  question  to  the 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Passavant,  and  was  at  once  accepted.  She 
had  been  ready  to  yield  months  ago;  in  her  inmost  heart  she  won- 
dered why  the  man  had  hesitated  so  long. 

When  Eunice  received  the  paper  which  Hews  so  thoughtfully  sent 
she  happened  to  be  alone.  She  could  not  help  seeing  the  paragraph, 
encircled  as  it  was  with  broad  blue  pencil-marks.  As  she  took  in  the 
sense  of  the  printed  lines  her  lip  curled  scornfully,  as  she  said,  half« 
aloud, — 

''  I  hope  she  is  satisfied  now  1" 

Quite  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  she  ran  to  her  little  desk-* 
p.?i^  of  Wilf^  keepsakes— ft^4  T^pi^ly  penned  this  note: 
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**  Deab  Mb.  Stenkis:  Some  kind  friend  has  juit  eent  me 
a  copy  of  the  Home  Journal  containing  the  announcement  of 
70ur  engagement  and  forthcoming  marriage.  As  one  of  your 
oldest  friends  I  want  to  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
yon,  and  to  offer  my  sincerest  wishes  for  your  lasting  happi- 
ness. 

"  Cordially  yours, 

"EuniOB  Tbevboga." 

She  dashed  off  the  address,  and  with  her  own  hands  posted  it  forth- 
with at  the  box  on  the  comer.  Then  she  ascended  slowly  to  her  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  had  what  women  call  "  a  good  cry.**  But  when 
old  John  came  home  that  night  she  was  able  to  tell  him  the  news  with 
complete  composure,  save  for  a  tiny  dash  of  red  in  either  cheek. 

^^£h,  lass,**  he  said,  getting  up  from  his  chair,  going  to  her  side 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  taking  her  face  between  his  homy 
hands,  "thou'st  gotten  tha*  dose,  but  doan*t  *ee  fret;  tha*  ither  *ooman 
has  na*  landed  *im  yet,  an*  she  will  na*.**  He  sealed  the  words  with 
a  hearty,  compassionate  kiss,  and  went  heavily  back  to  his  seat, 
chuckling  to  himself.    But  Eunice  shook  her  head  hopelessly. 

"  It's  all  the  fault  of  that  horrid  money,  father,**  she  said. 

"There's  nowt  ta  matter  wi*  th*  lad,  girlie;  niver  forget  that. 
He'll  win  oot!**  affirmed  the  old  m^,  emphasizing  his  opinion  with 
his  knife  and  fork  in  the  air. 

"I  wish  I  coidd  think  so,**  sighed  Eunice,  smiling  wanly,  "but 
if 8  no  use;  he  will  never  come  back  to  us  now — ^it  has  gone  too  far  1** 
And  so  it  seemed,  for  with  his  engagement  to  Miss  Fassavant  openly 
amiounced  it  looked  as  if  Wilf  were  indeed  irrevocably  lost.  Then 
her  pride  came  to  her  rescue,  and  with  some  attempt  at  abandon  Eunice 
exclaimed: 

"  I  don*t  care  I    I  sent  him  my  congratulations  to-day  1** 

"  Did  *ee,  now  I  That  was  plucky  of  *ee,**  was  her  father's  senten- 
tious answer. 

The  judicious  Hews  permitted  a  full  day  to  intervene  before  fol- 
lowing up  the  news  with  a  call  in  Macdougal  Street.  Now,  if  ever, 
he  thought,  the  girl  might  be  ready  to  listen  to  reason;  he  counted 
not  a  little  upon  Eunice's  womanly  pique  and  pride,  which  might 
tempt  her  to  show  the  recalcitrant  Wilfrid  that  two  could  play  the 
same  game,  and  that  she  was  not  the  one  to  wear  the  willow  for 
another  woman*s  fianc6.  Women — and  men  likewise — ^have  been  known 
to  marry  for  spite  and  repent  at  leisure. 

It  was  Eoger*s  cue,  as  usual,  to  pretend  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  little  tragedy  going  on  behind  the  scenes.  Eunice  was  totally  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  her  old  lover,  and  she 
thought  she  had  sufficiently  masked  her  own  feelings. 

When  Hews  pame  in  that  evening  Eunice  was  alone,  and  intuitively 
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felt  that  a  crisis  was  impending.  For  millennial  ages  women  have 
been  pitting  subtle  wit  against  brute  strength,  developing  a  sixth  sense 
which  detects  immediately  and  indubitably  the  benign  or  the  malign 
designs  of  the  opposite  sex. 

But  Roger  was  too  clever  to  unmask  his  batteries  at  once.  He  had 
so  carefully  nursed  his  intimacy  with  this  girl  all  these  months,  had 
been  outwardly  so  chivalrously  friendly  and  considerate,  that  he  was 
usually  a  welcome  caller.  He  was  a  good  talker;  he  took  care  to  be 
wise  in  the  news  of  the  day;  and  knowing  more  about  Eunice  than 
she  knew  of  herself  he  was  astutely  able  to  interest  her  in  many  rather 
unexpected  ways.  But  for  the  bugbear  of  his  hopeless  attachment 
lurking  in  the  background  the  girl  woiQd  have  been  at  all  times  care- 
free in  his  society — ^that  is,  as  long  as  he  kept  the  one  forbidden  sub- 
ject bottled  up  under  his  waistcoat 

To-night,  however,  she  detected  a  tenseness  of  latent  purpose  in 
Soger  Hews  which  doubtless  he  flattered  himself  was  wholly  hidden, 
and  which  certainly  his  first  words  did  not  reveal,  for  his  talk  was  aU 
about  the  great  railroad  strike  then  raging. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  John  Trevecca  failed  to  make  his 
usual  nine-o'clock  appearance,  Hews  inquired, — 

''Where  is  your  father  to-night?'* 

''  I  think  he  has  gone  upstairs,**  said  Eunice,  who  had  been  hoping 
this  question  would  not  be  asked.  ''  In  fact,**  she  went  on  hurriedly, 
''I  am  quite  worried  about  him;  he  has  taken  a  heavy  cold,  and  his 
asthma  is  always  worse  at  such  times.** 

''I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,**  said  Hews  with  a  weU-dmulated 
note  of  sympathy  in  his  voice,  ''but  I  have  noticed  that  he  is  aging 
rapidly;  he  is  not  the  man  he  was  a  year  ago.** 

"Oh,  do  you  really  think  that?**  exclaimed  Eunice  regretfully, 
and  quick  to  take  alarm.  "  He  is  perhaps  not  as  vigorous  as  he  used 
to  be,  but  I  hope  he  will  be  spared  to  me  for  many,  many  years  I  He 
is  my  only  relative  in  the  world;  if  I  should  lose  him** — and  the 
ready  tears  came  into  her  eyes  for  the  sole  parent  she  had  ever  known. 

"It  is  nothing  serious,  I  guess,**  said  Boger  with  off-hand,  sooth- 
ing conviction;  "but  your  father  ought  to  be  enjoying  a  leisurely  M 
age;  at  his  time  of  life  he  should  not  have  to  work.** 

Eunice  nodded  her  head  in  quick  assent. 

"  So  I  have  told  him,  Mr.  Hews,  again  and  again.  But  he  per- 
sists in  saying  that  he  must  toil  on  at  ihe  shops  in  order  that  he  may 
keep  adding  to  the  little  pile  of  savings  which  is  to  save  me  from 
want  when  he  is  dead  and  gone.** 

"  That  is  a  noble  object,**  said  Hews  with  real  sincerity,  "  but  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  render  all  that  labor  unnecessary,  and  to  make 
your  father  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  his  life.** 

"I  don't  see ^  hegKn  Eunice,  when,  with  a  wave  of  color  flood- 
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iug  face  and  lorehead,  she  suddenly  did  see.  How  silly  and  blind  to 
give  him  such  a  good  opening,  she  thought 

Boger  Hews  was  quick  to  seize  his  chance — ^in  f  act^  he  had  cleverly 
led  up  to  this  yery  point. 

'^  At  the  risk  of  offending  you.  Miss  Eunice/'  he  struck  in,  ^^  I  must 
lecor  to  the  proposal  I  made  you  once  before.  Marry  me,  and  your 
father  need  not  worry  about  his  future  or  your  own.  They  will  both 
be  my  care  then.'' 

"You  promised ^^  said  the  girl  reproachfully,  but  he  took  the 

words  out  of  her  mouth  in  his  surcharge  of  feeling. 

"I  promised — ^I  know  it — ^never  to  recur  to  the  theme  so  near  to 
my  heart  without  your  permission.  I  have  broken  the  promise  because 
I  can  keep  silence  no  longer.  Eunice,  I  love  you,  dearly,  madly,  de- 
Yotedly,  with  all  the  strength  of  a  man  who  has  never  loved  before. 
I  cannot  live  without  you,  and  I  will  not.  Be  my  wife,  Eunice,  be  my 
wifeP' 

His  agitation  was  almost  pitiable  to  see.  The  self-contained  and 
calculating  nature  of  the  man  seemed  suddenly  thawed  and  melted  as 
the  cold  steel  ingot  is  liquefied  by  the  hot  breath  of  the  retort.  In  the 
intensity  of  his  passion  his  voice  trembled,  his  eyes  blazed,  his  pale 
face  assumed  a  brickish-red  tinge;  he  left  his  seat  and  came  to  her 
side,  putting  one  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  striving  to  take  her  un- 
willing fingers  with  the  other. 

All  a^uiver  and  unstrung,  he  waited  for  her  answer.  With  bent 
head  and  averted  gaze  Eunice  almost  turned  her  back  on  him.  A  wave 
of  repulsion  and  disgust  swept  over  her,  for  the  vehement  force  of 
which  she  was  imable  to  account  Not  to  save  her  father  from  a  hun- 
dred deaths  could  she  marry  this  middle-aged  wooer  I  Never  had  Boger 
Hews  been  so  insistent;  never  had  she  felt  less  like  granting  what  he 
demanded. 

With  an  effort,  eluding  his  grasp,  Eunice  rose  and  stood  facing 
him,  the  chair  between  them. 

"  I  am  sorry,*^  she  said,  in  tones  full  of  womanly  sympathy,  "  that 
you  have  spoken  of  this  again,  Mr.  Hews.  What  my  answer  was  six 
months  ago  must  be  my  answer  still.  I  do  not  love  you,  and  I  never 
could  love  you  as  a  woman  should  love  the  man  she  marries.  I  am 
loath  to  give  you  pain,  but  I  am  telling  you  the  simple  truth.  I  must 
seem  cruel  to  be  kind.'' 

The  words  were  uttered  with  such  quiet  sincerity  as  to  carry  to 
the  wretched  man  who  heard  them  the  conviction  that  the  fortress  of 
her  heart  was  unassailable  and  woidd  never  be  won  by  him.  Boger 
Hews  realized  that  he  had  failed  utterly,  and  he  threw  discretion  to 
the  four  winds. 

^'  Tou  mean  you  are  telling  me  only  part  of  the  truth  P'  he  shouted 
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savagely^  his  real  nature  coming  to  the  surface  under  the  rebuff^  now 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  further  disguise.  *'Why  not 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it^  and  confess  that  you  are  still  infatuated 
with  that  upstart  ass,  Wilfrid  StennisI  Whereas  all  your  maidenly 
pride?    Don't  you  know  that  he  belongs  to  another  woman  now?'' 

The  girl  winced  at  the  cruel  stab,  at  which  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  pitifxQ  accusation  Hews  became  even  more  frantic.  His  mask 
of  quiet  respectability  was  ruthlessly  cast  aside. 

^'He  values  you  and  your  love  about  as  much  as  one  of  his  old 
shoes  I"  he  sputtered  coarsely.  "  He  threw  you  over  once  before,  and 
now  he's  done  it  again!  He's  nothing  but  a  dirty  impostor,  anyway, 
and  m  show  him  up  I" 

Speech  failed  him,  and  he  stood  before  her  panting,  choking,  im- 
potent. 

Eunice  Trevecca  moved  towards  the  door,  and  from  the  vantage 
of  its  opening  looked  him  up  and  down  in  contemptuous  scorn. 

**I  thank  you,  Mr.  Hews,"  she  said  with  cutting  emphasis;  **I 
have  had  a  narrow  escape,  it  seems!"  and  with  these  words  she  left 
the  room. 

IX. 

The  preparations  for  the  Stennis-Passavant  wedding  went  on 
apace.  Theirs  was  to  be  only  a  six-weeks'  engagement,  for  Lent  had 
just  come  in  when  the  fateful  words  were  spoken  which  in  a  measure 
set  the  crown  of  success  upon  the  manoeuvres  of  Mistress  Clara. 

Did  she  love  Wilfrid?  In  the  light  of  events  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful;  that  she  liked  and  admired  him  we  have  seen;  in  her  eyes 
marriage  was  more  a  matter  of  creature  comfort  than  of  love  pure  and 
undefiled — ^but  little  better  than  a  social  compact,  in  fact;  so  much 
beauty,  so  much  refinement,  so  much  good  birth  and  position  in  ex- 
change for  so  many  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  possessor  of  the  millions  happened  to  be  a  very  passable 
and  presentable  sort  of  a  fellow,  why,  all  the  better.  In  common 
with  nearly  every  other  woman,  Clara  Passavant  shone  at  her  best 
during  these  glamourous  weeks,  and  Wilfrid  was  happy — or  told  him- 
self that  he  ought  to  be. 

But  in  reality  what  he  regarded  as  happiness  was  only  a  dreamy 
sort  of  nepenthe — ^he  guessed  he  had  done  the  right  thing — ^the  thing 
that  was  expected  of  him  by  Clara  and  all  her  friends.  The  rest 
didn't  matter.  In  fact,  he  told  himself,  nothing  mattered  very  much 
now  that  Eunice  had  taken  herself  out  of  his  career. 

The  penitential  season  was  more  than  half  over,  and  there  lacked 
but  two  short  weeks  of  the  wedding-day,  when  Roger  Hews  fired  his 
mine.  Patient  as  a  ferret,  he  bided  his  time;  he  had  scored  one 
failure;   in  this  second  attempt  to  use  his  power  there  must  be  no 
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mishap  or  nuscarriage.  According  to  custom^  be  waited  upon  Stennis 
immediately  after  breakfast  to  open  the  mail  and  receive  bis  instruc- 
tions for  the  day. 

The  usual  routine  was  gone  through,  and  Wilfrid  was  about  to 
start  for  bis  morning  gallop  with  his  fiancee  in  the  Park  when  the 
secretary  spoke: 

"  Can  you  give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  StennisP* 

*'Anytiiing  important?"  quoth  Wilfrid.  "Can't  you  let  it  lie 
over?    I  have  an  appointment  at  eleven.^' 

**It  is  most  important,  and  it  can't  lie  over!''  said  Hews  trucu- 
lently. Stennis  eyed  the  man  curiously;  the  tone  verging  upon  the 
insolent,  his  first  thought  was  that  the  immaculate  Boger  had  been 
imbibing  too  freely.  But  a  second  glance  showed  that  he  was  appar- 
ently perfectly  sober. 

**Well,  well,  man,  get  at  it  then — ^I  am  in  a  hurry!''  exclaimed 
Wilfrid  testily. 

"  Better  sit  down,"  said  Hews  with  easy  familiarity.  "  With  your 
permission  I'll  order  the  horse  back  to  the  stable;  I  don't  think  you'll 
want  to  ride  to-day.'* 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  'phone  and  coolly  gave  the  necessary 
instructions.  Stennis,  with  one  glove  on,  stood,  riding-whip  in  hand, 
in  dumb  amazement  at  the  consummate  impudence  of  the  man.  It 
was  a  novel  and  not  very  agreeable  experience.  Hews,  in  return,  scru- 
tinized his  employer  with  a  provokingly  cool  stare,  an  unpleasant  leer 
on  his  thin  lips. 

''Your  manners  are  confoundedly  unpleasant  this  morning,  Mr. 
Hews,"  said  Wilfrid,  fingering  the  stock  of  his  whip  nervously.  There 
was  something  covertly  venomous  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  his  secre- 
tary which  made  him  itch  to  lay  the  heavy  lash  about  his  shoulders, 
as  one  would  chastise  an  unruly  dog. 

*'iy  yer  think  so?"  said  the  other  in  the  most  offensive  tone  he 
could  muster.  "I  guess  youll  find  what  I've  got  to  say  still  less  to 
y'r  liking." 

''Thafs  impossible  to  decide  as  long  as  you  sit  there  gibbering!" 
retorted  Wilfrid,  who  was  fast  losing  patience. 

Hews  snorted. 

''You've  had  a  pretty  good  time  these  three  years  past,  haven't 
you?"  he  queried. 

Stennis  made  no  reply. 

"Yes,  you've  had  things  altogether  y'r  own  way,  spending  money 
right  and  left  and  livin'  on  the  fat  of  the  land." 

Still  no  answer. 

"  And  now  /re  going  to  get  spliced,  and  live  in  a  fine  house,  after 
jilting  the  poor  girl  y*  once  promised  to  marry  1" 
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**Thaf8  an  infernal  lie,  whoever  told  you  soP'  Wilfrid  whipped 
outy  stiing  at  last  into  angry  speeclL 

"Is  it?  Well,  thifl  what  Tm  going  to  tell  y*  is  no  lie — ^y*  hear 
me?  Y\e  got  no  more  right  to  Andrew  Meleen's  millions  than  I 
haver 

Stennis  started  as  though  he  had  been  bitten  in  the  heel  by  an 
adder,  but  he  controlled  his  voice  admirably. 

"  Oblige  me  by  saying  that  over  again,^^  he  answered  quietly. 

"  I  tell  yer  that  /ve  been  spending  money  that  doesnH  belong  to 
yer — ^not  a  single,  solitary  red  cent  of  it  I  Y^re  no  more  the  rightful 
heir  of  Andy  Meleen  than  I  am  I    Is  that  plain  enough?'^ 

Wilfrid  stepped  to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

"If  you  are  sane  and  sober,  you'll  imderstand  that  you  cannot 
leave  this  room  until  you  have  proved  every  word — or  taken  the  ccm- 
sequences,''  said  Stennis,  shaking  the  heavy  riding-quirt  suggestively. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,"  rejoined  Hews  airily;  " my 
facts  are  all  0.  E.'' 

"  Let  me  have  the  facts  then — ^not  mere  windy  assertions,''  retorted 
the  other.    "  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  or  blackmailed,  Mr.  Hews." 

"You'll  get  the  proofs  fast  enough  when  I'm  ready  to  give  '^n 
out.    What  I  want  to  know  first  is,  are  y*  open  to  make  a  deal  ?" 

"Explain  yourself,"  said  Wilfrid  with  admirable  self-contrd. 

"I  say  y're  a  fraud;  that  y're  not  the  true  heir;  that  a  word 
from  me'll  turn  /  out  neck  and  crop  to-morrow.  Now,  how  much 
is  it  wuth  to  hush  the  hull  thing  and  go  on  as  /ve  been  doing?" 

"You  must  be  a  little  more  explicit,  Mr.  Hews,"  said  Wilfrid 
gently,  upon  whom  the  conviction  was  forcing  itself  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  maniac  whom  it  were  best  to  humor.  "  You  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  make  any  arrangement — a  deal,  you  call  it — ^in  the  dark. 
I  must  first  know  what  it  is  all  about" 

But  the  next  words  of  Roger  Hews  dispelled  this  idea.  The  situa- 
tion was  actually  serious,  as  was  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  savagely 
insolent  manner  of  the  man. 

"I've  got  evidence  f  show — ^legal  evidence,  mind  / — that  Andy 
Meleen  left  a  daughter,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  although  he  didn't 
suspect  it  when  he  made  his  will.  That  girl's  alive  yet.  Nobody 
knows  it  now  but  me,  and  I  can  perdooce  her  any  minute.  You've  got 
sense  enough  to  see  that  in  any  court  of  equity  this  knocks  you  out 
completely.  If  old  Andy'd  'a'  known  it,  you  wouldn't  'a'  been  in  it 
at  all.  These  three  years  past  you've  been  spendin'  her  money — ^money 
belonging  to  Andy  Meleen's  orphan  daughter !" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Wilfrid,  looking  Hews  squarely  in  the  eye  as  the 
latter  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  this  knock-down  statement. 
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'^A8  I  was  sayin'^  not  a  soul  knows  this  bnt  me.  How  I  know  it 
is  my  business.  I  do  know  it,  an'  I  c'n  prove  it.  The  girl  doesn't 
dream  of  it^  neither  does  her — ^her  folks.  Now,  then,  here  you  stand: 
You're  fond  of  soft  living — ^I  can  see  that;  you've  got  in  with  the 
smart  set,  you're  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of  'em,  and  you're  per- 
sonally liable  to  Andy  Meleen's  estate  for  every  dollar  you've  spent 
of  his  money.    Thaf s  so,  ain't  it?" 

Wilfrid  nodded  assent,  merely  for  argument's  sake,  his  eyes  still 
glued  to  the  face  of  his  tormentor. 

'^  Then  I  ask  you,  as  man  to  man :  Whaf  s  it  worth  to  you  to  pur- 
chase this  information?" 

'^Meaning  what  is  it  worth  to  me  to  buy  your  silence?"  inquired 
Stennis. 

^^  Thaf  8  what  I  mean,  exactly  I"  ejaculated  Hews  with  cool 
effrontery. 

Stennis  studied  the  man's  face,  with  its  assumption  of  easy  swag- 
ger and  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  deadly  hatred  and  malice.  Then  he 
spoke  in  low  and  level  tones, — 

'^  Before  we  go  any  further,  Mr.  Hews,  let  me  have  the  satisfaction 
of  telling  you  to  your  face  that  you  are  an  infernal  scoundrel  I" 

^  I've  been  told  that  before  in  my  business,"  retorted  Hews,  with 
a  callous  lauj^  ^'  It  don't  hurt  any.  The  question  is.  Are  you  in  on 
this  deal  ?    There's  othersll  pay  for  the  stuff  if  you  won't" 

^You  say  that  Andrew  Meleen's  daughter  is  living?  Then  she 
is  my  first  cousin?" 

"  Of  course  she  is !"  was  the  off-hand  answer. 

^  Where  has  she  been  all  these  years  ?  How  is  it  that  the  lawyers 
did  not  trace  her  in  the  first  place?" 

^'Ah,"  said  Hews,  with  a  cunning  chuckle,  ''thafs  where  I  come 
UL  You  didn't  know  you  had  such  an  undo;  she  doesn't  dream  she 
had  such  a  parent" 

'^ Where  is  this  lady?" 

''Thafs  my  business;  there's  no  need  for  you  to  know — leastways 
not  yet" 

"And  her  name?" 

"  Thaf  s  another  secret,"  laughed  Hews,  with  a  cunning  wink. 

"WeTl  see  about  thaV'  commented  Wilfrid  significantly.  "If 
what  you  say  be  true,  I  am  probably  her  nearest  relative.  Besides, 
you  idiot,  don't  you  suppose  I  can  find  out  after  what  you  have  told 
me  already?" 

"Perhape  you  can,"  admitted  Hews,  "but  you're  not  going  to  be 
such  a  ninny.  You're  safe  in  possession ;  if  you  do  the  right  thing  by 
me,  the  tiling's  dead  and  buried  so  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

"What  is  your  price?"  demanded  Wilfrid,  apparentiy  getting 
down  to  business. 
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Boger  HewB  drew  a  long  breath  and  moistened  his  lips  nerrously. 
It  was  a  cmcial  moment. 

"  Now  you^re  talMnV^  he  began.  *'  I  won^t  be  too  hard  on  you. 
All  the  same,  I  want  a  fair  rake-off.  Suppose  we  say  five  million 
dollars.  Cash,  mind  I  You^ll  never  miss  it,  and  that'll  about  set  me 
up  for  life.*^ 

''I  am  afraid  you  value  yourself  too  cheaply,  Mr.  Hews,''  said 
Stennis  gravely. 

'*  Don't  try  any  of  your  fine  sarcasms  with  me,''  growled  Hews. 
*'  I  know  what  I'm  about" 

"  And  supposing  that  I  close  with  this  very  liberal  offer  of  yours, 
what  assurance  have  I  that  in  the  near  future  you  will  not  be  at  my 
heels  again  with  a  similar  demand?  I've  always  heard  that  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  who  pays  hush-money  is  hard." 

"  I'll  put  all  the  proofs  in  your  hands  and  you  can  destroy  'em," 
exclaimed  Hews  eagerly.     That  five  millions  b^an  to  take  tangible 


^^What  is  the  nature  of  these  so-called  proofs?"  inquired  Stennis. 
Boger  considered  a  moment,  then : 

*'  Mostly  documents — copies  of  marriage  and  death  certificates,  and 
affidavits  of  various  persons  bearin'  on  the  case.  Of  course,  my  story 
comes  in  an'  makes  the  hull  thing  plain;  but  I  shall  be  mum  if  you 
come  to  terms." 

"I  see,"  said  Stennis,  appearing  to  fall  in  with  Roger's  proposi- 
tion. "But  suppose  you  go  a  little  further  and  outline  the  situation 
for  me,  Mr.  Hews.  You  need  not  mention  names  »r  dates  unless  you 
choose.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  plainly  I  am  not  going  into  this  thing 
with  my  eyes  shut.    I  must  know  how  the  case  stands." 

Roger  Hews  put  on  his  thinking-cap.  Apparently  the  *'  young  up- 
start" was  coming  around,  and  it  could  do  no  harm  to  let  in  a  little 
light  on  the  past.    So  he  said  with  some  show  of  frankness : 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  only  fair.  Here's  the  story  in  a  nutshell: 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  y'r  imcle  was  a  man  of  forty-five,  he 
married  a  girl  much  younger'n  himself.  By  all  I  can  make  out  she 
had  a  pretiy  face  an'  a  devil  of  a  temper.  When  they'd  been  married 
a  month  they  quarrelled,  he  quit  her,  and  enlisted.  The  wife  thought 
he'd  deserted  her,  so,  havin'  to  shift  for  herself,  she  left  the  place 
where  she  was  known,  went  to  another  town  some  miles  away,  dropped 
her  married  name,  resoomed  her  maiden  name,  and  passed  herself  off 
as  a  widder.  In  due  course  a  daughter  was  born,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  news  come  to  her  that  she  really  was  a  widow,  Andy  Meleen 
being  reported  as  killed  in  battle.  So  bein',  as  she  supposed,  legally 
free,  she  married  again,  and  died  a  year  later,  a  second  infant,  also  a 
girl,  dyin'  with  her.    Your  uncle  heard  of  this  ^fitter  event  and  thought 
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it  was  his  child  that  died.  But  this  wasn't  so.  The  Meleen  girl 
thrived  and  grew  up  under  the  care  of  her  stepfather,  who  never  knew 
that  his  marriage  to  her  mother  was  illegal,  Andy  bein'  alive  all  the 
time.*' 

During  this  interesting  recital  some  things  became  clear  to  Stennis. 

'*  Presumably  you  found  out  all  this  when,  as  you  told  me,  you 
were  sent  East  after  my  uncle's  death  ?* 

*'  Some  of  it — ^not  all,"  admitted  Hews  with  cheerful  candor. 

"Why  did  not  you  acquaint  the  lawyers  with  the  true  state  of 
afEairs?" 

"Well,  you  see,''  replied  Hews,  with  another  knowing  wink,  "at 
that  time  I  only  suspicioned  certain  things.  I  meant  to  work  up  the 
case  later.  If  the  facts  turned  out  to  be  as  I  thought,  it  looked  as 
though  a  good  thing  might  be  made  out  of  it." 

"Meaning  to  turn  it  to  account  with  me  afterwards?"  inquired 
Stennis. 

"  Sure !"  was  the  unabashed  answer,  now  that  his  unsuspected  plot 
to  marry  Eunice  had  ignominiously  failed. 

Silence  ensued,  both  men  being  busy  with  their  thoughts;  Hews 
looked  for  a  quick  and  easy  capitulation.  At  length  Wilfrid  spoke 
again,— 

"How  much  time  will  you  allow  me  to  consider  this  proposal  of 
yours?"  he  inquired  composedly. 

"Time?  Why,  how  much  time  do  f  want?  Not  a  day,  not  an 
hour !    If  s  take  it  or  leave  it,  now  or  never  I" 

"I  rather  think  I'll  leave  it,  Mr.  Hews,"  drawled  Wilfrid,  a  half- 
smile  lifting  one  comer  of  his  tawny  mustache. 

"Youll  never  do  it  I"  exclaimed  the  astounded  and  mortified 
Hews. 

"Won't  I?"  queried  Stennis.  "You  have  made  one  grand  mis- 
take, Mr.  Hews:  you  took  me  for  as  big  a  rogue  as  yourself!  A 
fool  I  may  be,  but  not  tha.tl  Why,  you  despicable  villain,  do  you 
imagine  I  would  conspire  with  such  a  rat  as  you  to  defraud  a  woman, 
a  motherless  girl,  and  she  my  own  flesh  and  blood?" 

The  tempter  stared  at  the  tempted  in  blank  dismay.  That  any- 
one with  a  sane  head  on  his  shoulders  shoidd  reject  such  a  plain  busi- 
ness proposition  passed  the  moral  comprehension  of  Boger  Hews — a 
man  without  a  conscience. 

"And  now  I'll  tell  you  what  you  may  do,"  said  Stennis,  hugely 
enjoying  the  other's  discomfiture.  "  You  can  go  right  down-town  and 
tell  Mr.  Passavant  what  you  have  just  told  me." 

"  See  here,  Mr.  Stennis,"  began  the  other,  cringing,  anxiously. 

"Not  another  word  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Hews,"  insisted  Wilfrid 
decidedly.  "  But  first  I  will  trouble  yq^  tq  VTlte  the  name  and  addjQf^ft 
of  that  young  lady,  my  cousin." 
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*'  1*11  be  damned  if  I  do  \"  retorted  Hews  passionately. 

**  You'll  certainly  be  damned  if  yon  don't  !*'  exclaimed  Wilfrid 
grimly,  clutching  his  riding-whip  firmly  and  advancing  towards  the 
now  trembling  conspirator.  "  The  name,  you  scoundrel,  before  I  shake 
it  out  of  you  P' 

**  Oh,  you  know  her  well  enough,  curse  you  P  he  blurted  out  *'Ifs 
Eimice  Trevecca  I'' 

Stennis  fell  back  a  pace,  his  face  the  picture  of  blank  wonder  and 
astonishment. 

'*  Eunice  Trevecca  I''  he  gasped.  '*  She  my  cousin  and  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  Meleen  P 

^'Thafs  what  I  said  I''  Hews  answered  sullenly.  And  then,  with 
vehement  spite,  he  added :  *^  A  sweet  mess  you've  made  of  it  in  that 
quarter,  haven't  you?  If  you'd  only  played  your  cards  right,  you'd 
have  been  her  husband  by  this  time  and  fingered  the  money  anyhow." 

But  Stennis,  if  he  heard  them,  paid  no  attention  to  the  words; 
his  brain  was  busy  taking  in  the  full  significance  of  this  amazing 
climax  to  the  strange  disclosures  of  the  day,  the  truth  of  which  he 
could  no  longer  doubt.  However,  this  was  no  time  for  connected 
thinking;  the  main  thing  was  to  let  the  truth  be  known  at  once. 

He  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it,  then  turned  to  the  crestfallen 
Hews  with  these  words : 

*'  Oblige  me  by  immediately  taking  your  story  and  your  proofs  to 
Mr.  Passavant.  He  will  not  value  your  information  quite  as  extrava- 
gantly as  you  do,  but  he  will  doubtless  pay  you  something  for  your 
trouble.  As  for  Miss  Trevecca — ^I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  breakmg 
the  news  to  her  myself  I" 

X. 

'^  I  WAS  never  so  sorely  disappointed  in  anyone  before,''  said  Horatio 
Passavant  pathetically  to  Clara  after  recounting  to  her  the  complete 
collapse  of  fortune  that  had  come  to  Wilfrid  Stennis. 

''Will  he  have  nothing  at  all?"  inquired  Miss  Passavant,  the 
money,  as  usual,  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

"Under  the  will  he  could  legally  hold  on  to  all,  but  if  Miss 
Trevecca  chose  to  contest  she  could  probably  break  it,  seeing  that  the 
instrument  was  executed  under  a  total  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  testator.  But  Stennis  insists  upon  relinquishing  everything— 
quite  quixotically,  as  I  told  him ;  but  he  is  obdurate.  He  says  it  is 
what  Andrew  Meleen  would  have  wished,  and  declares  he  is  going  to 
earn  his  own  living  once  more.'' 

"  I  admire  him  for  that,"  said  Clara,  with  a  half-sigh. 

"What  shall  you  do,  my  dear?"  inquired  the  lawyer  anxiously. 

"  Do  ?"  was  the  weary  answer.  "  Nothing.  Mr.  Stennis  has  written 
me  a  note  saying  that  under  the  drcumstances  he  restores  me  my 
freedom." 
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"  Very  proper,  I  am  sure,'*  said  her  father. 

^'  You  must  take  me  away  to  Europe  at  once,  papa;  it  will  be  all 
oyer  town  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  be 
commiserated  or  made  the  recipient  of  polite  condolences." 

'^Perhaps  that  would  be  the  best  thing/'  assented  the  old  worldling. 
"  Carboy  is  coming  on,  and  I  can  get  him  to  take  charge  of  the  ofBce 
for  a  while.'' 

Clara  had  her  way,  as  usual,  and  thus  escaped  much  of  the  gossip 
anent  the  breaking-off  of  the  marriage.  A  year  later  she  married  a 
Bussian  count  twice  her  age,  and  New  York  society  knew  her  no  more. 

It  was  eren  as  lawyer  Passavant  had  said.  Wilfrid  chivalrously 
refused  to  touch  another  dollar  of  Andrew  Meleen's  money  I 

The  interview  between  him  and  Eunice  Trevecca,  though  very 
brief,  was  a  touching  and  a  trying  one.  Acting  on  one  of  those  boyish 
impulses  which  will  never  leave  him,  and  actuated  by  an  exalted  idea 
of  making  restitution  and  doing  penance,  he  rode  and  walked  straight 
to  Macdougal  Street  after  leaving  Boger  Hews. 

He  found  Eunice  in  the  old  parlor,  but  not  alone.  John  Trevecca 
was  now  confined  to  the  house,  and  only  ventured  out  on  very  fine 
days.  The  girl  was  bending  over  him,  arranging  his  pillows,  as 
Stennis  was  announced.  With  a  little  cry  of  astonishment  she  straight- 
ened up  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  after  a  slight  hand-clasp  stood  idly 
by  while  Wilf — once  more,  it  seemed,  the  kindly,  simple  Wilf  of  old — 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  sick  man  and  strove  to  cheer  him  up. 

But  something  told  Eunice  it  was  not  for  this  or  for  a  merely 
friendly  call  that  he  had  come. 

"Eunice,"  he  said  at  length,  rising  and  standing  before  her,  "I 
have  brought  you  some  wonderful  news.  There  has  been  a  dreadfid 
mistake,  and  for  these  three  years  past  I  have  been  occupying  the 
place  that  is  rightfully  yours." 

The  girl  stared  at  him  with  affrighted,  wide-open  eyes. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Wilfrid  reassuringly.  "Ifs  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  I  only  learned  the  truth  an  hour  ago,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  the  first  to  tell  you.  It  seems  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  my 
Uncle  Andrew, — we  are  first  cousins,  you  see, — whom  he  believed  to  be 
dead,  and  all  his  money  belongs  by  right  to  you.  It  is  what  he  would 
have  wished — if  he  had  known  that  he  had  a  daughter  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  me,  you  know.  ...  So  from  this  moment  I  retire  in 
your  favor.  The  lawyers  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  I  shall  instruct 
them  to  turn  everything  over  to  you.  I  believe  thaf  s  all  I  came  to 
say,  Eunice.    Good-by." 

He  took  her  hand  in  farewell,  which  she  yielded  to  him  mechani- 
cally, and  before  she  coidd  detain  him  by  look  or  a  word  he  was 
gone.    She  took  one  step  in  his  direction,  her  arms  outstretched  in  a 
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gesture  of  great  yearning,  nttered  one  heart-cry,  "Wilf  T  and  then 
fell  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint — something  she  never  did  in  her  life 
before,  nor  has  since. 

Then  followed  for  a  few  days  a  perfect  whirl  of  excitement,  for 
Mr.  Carboy  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  verified  in  detail  all  that 
Wilfrid  had  sketched  in  outline.  And  when  it  came  to  considering 
the  narrative  dovetailed  together  so  astutely  by  Boger  Hews,  old  John 
Trevecca  was  able  to  add  many  little  corroborative  details  which  had 
lain  dormant  in  his  memory  for  years. 

So  Eunice  Trevecca  found  herself  in  all  probability  the  richest 
single  woman  in  America.  Her  first  thought  was  to  give  her  step- 
father the  best  of  care  and  attendance,  under  which  his  health- speedily 
mended,  being  of  a  constitution  naturally  hale  and  hearty. 

At  first  Eunice  insisted  that  Wilfrid  should  share  and  share  alike. 
Finding  this  impracticable,  she  offered  to  settle  a  certain  definite  sum 
upon  him.  But  not  a  dollar  would  he  accept,  saying  that  if  she  would 
forgive  him  the  large  sums  he  had  disbursed  during  his  false  tenure  he 
woidd  be  content. 

All  these  attempted  negotiations  were  conducted  by  the  lawyers; 
not  once  did  the  cousins  meet,  not  a  line  passed  between  them. 

'*  I  treated  her  too  shabbily  when  I  was  well  off,'*  said  Wilfrid  to 
himself;  *^I  can't  and  won't  go  hanging  and  whining  about  for  a 
chance  bone  now  that  our  positions  are  reversed." 

On  her  part  Eunice  was  hurt  and  offended  that  her  generous  and 
kindly  meant  offers  had  been  so  steadily  rejected. 

"  It  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  put  me  in  the  wrong,"  she  reflected, 
yet  a  second  thought  told  her  that  such  was  not  Wilfrid's  way. 

XI. 

The  summer  swooped  down  on  New  York  in  the  latter  days  of 
June  with  a  rush,  as  is  its  wont.  The  walls  of  the  new  house  on 
Biverside  Drive  were  up  to  the  heavy  cornices,  and  the  roof  was  closed 
in,  for  Eimice  had  given  orders  that  the  work  was  not  to  be  stepped 
nor  the  original  plans  one  whit  altered. 

Nearly  every  afternoon  she  and  old  John  would  drive  up  there 
after  the  heat  of  the  day,  for,  having  made  the  seductive  acquaintance 
of  the  Claremont,  the  old  man  developed  a  perfect  mania  for  dining  on 
its  covered  piazza,  and  so  there  was  usually  reserved  for  the  young 
beauty  and  her  rough  and  rugged  escort  his  favorite  comer-seat,  whence 
they  could  see  the  noble  river  losing  itself  in  the  haze  northward. 

On  one  of  these  tripe,  as  they  drove  slowly  past  the  new  mansion, 
Eunice  was  sure  she  saw  Wilfrid  walking  away  with  hasty  strides,  his 
back  towards  them. 
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''Poor  fellow I^^  she  sighed.  ''How  he  must  miss  it  alll  What  a 
dreadful  change  for  him  to  go  back  to  the  life  he  always  hated  so  1'^ 

For  by  dint  of  careful  inquiries  she  had  found  out  that  Stennis 
had  applied  to  his  old  firm,  and  was  again  doing  desk  drudgery  from 
nine  to  five  at  eighteen  dollars  a  week. 

Perhaps — ^for  who  may  fathom  the  heart  of  a  maid? — ^it  was  the 
knowledge  of  this  that  kept  her  in  town  all  that  summer.  She  often 
talked  of  going  away  somewhere,  discussing  the  merits  of  several  places 
of  which  she  heard, — ^the  Berkshires,  the  Hamptons,  and  even  New- 
port,— but  John  Trevecca  seemed  very  hard  to  move  just  then. 

"  Bide  a  bit,  lassie,*'  he  would  say.  "  There's  a  mort  o'  time  ahead 
o'  'ee.    Wholl  see  ta  th'  iron-work  'round  th'  new  hoose  if  I'm  awa'  ?" 

Eunice  laughed  good-humoredly.  "  Oh,  well,"  she  agreed,  "  if  you 
are  quite  comfortable  I  am  content  to  stay  in  town,  dear.  There  is 
plenty  of  leisure  before  us,  as  you  say.  We  must  go  somewhere  this 
wintcflT,  though,  or  I  shall  be  having  you  on  my  hands  again  with  that 
dreadful  asthma.  What  do  you  say  to  going  to  Bermuda  to  escape  the 
damp  and  the  cold  ?" 

"  Any  place  so's  there's  plenty  o'  warm  sunshine,"  he  would  answer, 
and  she  let  him  off  for  the  present  with  that  xmderstanding. 

So  the  torrid  months  of  July  and  August  slipped  by,  and  September 
came  in  with  the  Dog  Star  dying  hard.  Despite  the  heat,  they  really 
were  very  comfortable  in  their  new  abode  high  up  in  one  of  the  great 
apartment-hotels  overlooking  the  Park.  Eunice  had  never  appeared 
lovelier.  All  her  good  points  were  enhanced  by  the  pretty  toilets  in 
which  she  felt  she  could  now  indulge,  and  with  feminine  quickness 
she  soon  adapted  herself  and  her  personal  adornments  to  her  new 
circumstances.  Of  one  thing  she  was  secretly  very  glad:  Wilfrid's 
beautiful  ring,  which  had  been  often  out  of  place  in  the  latitude  of 
Macdougal  Street,  now  never  left  her  finger — a  trifling  fact  which 
did  not  escape  the  keen  scrutiny  of  old  John  Trevecca.  But  never  a 
word  said  he. 

One  evening,  after  a  scorching  hot  day,  when  all  the  city  to  the 
southward  lay  shrouded  in  a  steaming  haze  of  heat,  Eunice  and  her 
father,  having  just  finished  dinner,  were  sitting  at  the  open  window 
in  the  fast-deepening  twilight,  the  old  man  puffing  at  a  great  meer- 
schaum pipe  which  had  been  one  of  Wilf  s  earliest  gifts  in  his  opulent 
days. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  Mr.  Trevecca,"  announced  the  voice  of  a 
maidservant  out  of  the  dusk  of  the  inner  room. 

"Who  do  you  suppose  it  can  be?"  said  Eunice,  switching  on  the 
lights.    "Did  the  gentleman  give  any  name?"  she  inquired. 

"  No,  Ma'am ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Trevecca  personally," 
was  the  reply. 
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Old  John  rose  heavily  out  of  his  spacious  chair  and  went  shuffling 
into  the  reception-room,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  A  young  man 
rose  upon  his  entrance,  saying: 

^  My  name's  Matthews,  Mr.  Trevecca.  IVe  looked  you  up  because 
there^s  a  friend  of  mine  who  I  fancy  is  a  friend  of  yours  also,  and 
who  needs  some  attention — Wilfrid  Stennis/' 

"  Eh,  lad,  'ee  doan't  say  so  I''  rumbled  the  old  fellow.  *'  An'  what 
do  'ee  say's  th'  matter  wi'  th'  lad  V' 

*'Well,  sir,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  he's  all  gone  to  pieces, — 
pegged  out, — down  on  his  luck,  y*  know,''  was  the  jerky  answer. 

Old  Trevecca  nodded  and  smoked  furiously,  as  was  his  wont  when 
inwardly  excited. 

^'He  rooms  across  the  hall  from  me — same  room's  he  had  before 
he  came  into  all  that  money.  Been  working  pretty  hard  all  summer, 
— ^no  vacation,  f  know, — and  I  guess  he's  about  tuckered  out.  Little 
off  his  head  when  I  got  home  to-night.  Kept  mumbling  a  lot  of 
rubbish,  but  I  caught  on  to  your  name.  Bemembered  he  used  to  know 
you,  and  so  I  came  up  here.  Beastly  boarding-house, — ^people  don't 
care, — ^no  place  for  a  sick  man,  y'  know.  Ought  to  have  a  doctor  or  a 
nurse,  I  guess !" 

During  this  speech  old  John  was  a  study.  His  huge  bulk  heaved 
and  swelled,  his  eyes  flashed  fire  from  under  their  bushy  thatches,  and 
he  fairly  belched  smoke. 

^^  Eh,  lad  I"  he  rumbled,  gripping  the  hand  of  young  Stanley  Mat- 
thews and  nearly  dragging  him  off  his  feet,  '^  y*  coom  ta  th'  reet  shop, 
y*  did  I  Ah've  got  summun  in  there  asll  be  both  doctor  and  nnss  to 
poor  Wilf .  Be  y' goin' reet  back?  Yes?  Then  well  be  wi' y*  in  th' 
twinklin'  o'  a  bedpost !    Bide  ye  there !" 

He  fairly  trotted  into  the  room  where  he  had  left  Eunice. 

'^  Pit  an  y'  things,  lassie  I"  he  cried,  struggling  out  of  his  detested 
fashionable  lounging-jacket  and  into  a  street-coat,  and  jamming  tiie 
soft  felt  wide-awake,  to  which  he  still  clung,  on  his  grizzled  head,  ^I 
want  'ee  ta  coom  wi'  me  this  minute  I" 

Eunice's  maid  at  a  signal  fetched  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  were  out  on  Columbus  Avenue  and  boarding  a  passing 
car.    The  introduction  to  Matthews  was  accomplished  in  this  wise, — 

"  This  is  th'  nuss  an'  th'  doctor  I  was  tellin'  'ee  of,  Mr.  Matthews 
— ^my  daughter.  Miss  Trevecca,"  accompanied  by  a  mighty  jab  of  the 
elbow  that  nearly  knocked  the  breath  out  of  the  astonished  Stanley. 

They  alighted  at  the  comer  of  Waverley  Place  and  Broadway  and 
walked  through  to  Washington  Square.  It  was  many  weeks  since 
Eimice  had  been  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  looked  curiously  at  the 
once  familiar  scenes,  and  sniffed  the  heavy  and  fetid  air  with  something 
of  disgust. 
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Matthews  led  the  way  up  the  stoop  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
honees  on  the  south  side  of  the  square,  which  was  filled  with  boarders 
of  both  sexes  taking  the  air,  who  looked  wonderingly  at  the  daintily 
dressed  Eunice  as  they  made  way  for  the  trio. 

^  If  you'll  wait  here/'  said  Stanley,  showing  them  into  the  boarding- 
house  parlor,  *'  111  just  run  up  and  see  if  he's  fit  to  receive  company." 

"  I'll  go  wi'  'ee,  lad,"  said  Trevecca.    "  Bide  here  a  bit,  girlie." 

Left  alone,  her  heart  in  a  tremor,  for  all  she  had  been  able  to 
elicit  from  her  father  on  the  way  down  was  the  admission  that  Wilfrid 
was  ill  and  needed  looking  after,  the  girl  was  a  prey  to  emotions  which 
there  was  no  time  to  analjrze,  for  in  a  very  few  minutes  old  John 
appeared  at  the  door  again  and  beckoned  her  silently.  He  led  the 
way  up  the  wide,  uncarpeted  stairs,  pausing  a  moment  outside  the 
room  to  say,  in  a  rumbling  whisper, — 

''He's  in  there,  lassie,  an'  he  needs  'ee  badly."  Then  he  opened 
the  door  and  gently  pushed  her  in.  As  he  looked  back  for  one  instant 
he  saw  Eunice  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  with  Wilfrid's  head  in  her 
arms.  Then  he  closed  the  door  gently  and  waited,  confident  of  the 
result. 

^  They've  both  been  tried  in  th'  crucible,  but  th'  fire  hasna  hurted 
fhem  I"  he  muttered  in  his  native  brogue. 

xn. 

Upon  the  sheltered  deck  of  a  south-bound  steamer  a  month  later 
stood  two  figures,  Wilfrid  Stennis  and  Eimice,  his  wife.  They  had 
been  married  that  morning.  John  Trevecca  was  also  on  board,  but  in 
the  smoking-room,  out  of  the  night  air. 

The  Highland  Lights  on  Navesink  were  flashing  like  twin-stars 
against  a  pale  streak  of  clear  autumn  simset  which  threw  into  relief 
the  rounded  hills  of  Staten  Island. 

His  arm  was  around  her  waist,  and  her  head  was  pillowed  on  his 
shoulder,  careless  of  any  chance  beholders.  Two  sentences  are  all  we 
need  to  overhear  of  their  murmured  conversation : 

"Eunice  Aeans  'happy  victory,'  you  know,"  the  girl  was  saying. 
"It  has  certainly  proved  so  for  us.    Don't  you  think  so,  Wilf  ?" 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  him  for  answer,  and  then  with  his  free 
hand  he  pointed  to  the  dying  day,  saying, — 

''  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light  I" 
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"  r^OTTEE  hates  Potter,  and  Poet  hates  Poet,*'— so  runs  the  wis- 
IT^  dom  of  the  ancients, — ^but  tourist  hates  tourist  with  a  cordial 
^  Christian  animosity  that  casts  all  Pagan  prejudices  in  the 
shade.  At  home  we  tolerate, — sometimes  we  even  love, — our  fellow- 
creatures.  We  can  see  large  masses  of  them  in  church  and  theatre, 
we  can  be  jostled  by  them  in  streets,  and  be  kept  waiting  by  them  in 
shops,  and  be  inconvenienced  by  them  at  almost  every  turn,  without 
rancorous  annoyance  or  ill-will.  But  abroad  it  is  our  habit  to  rqpurd 
all  other  travellers  in  the  light  of  personal  and  impardonable  griev- 
ances. They  are  intruders  into  our  chosen  realms  of  pleasure,  they 
jar  upon  our  sensibilities,  they  lessen  our  meagre  share  of  comforts, 
they  are  everywhere  in  our  way,  they  are  always  an  unnecessary  feature 
in  the  landscape. 

"  I  love  not  mftn  the  less,  but  nature  more." 

wrote  Byron,  when  sore  beset;  but  the  remark  cannot  be  said  to  bear 
the  signs  of  truth.  Nine-tenths  of  the  poet's  love  for  nature  was  irri- 
tation at  the  boundless  injustice  and  the  sterling  stupidity  of  man. 
He  would  never  have  expressed  so  much  general  benevolence  had 
Europe  in  his  time  been  the  tourist-trodden  platform  it  is  to-day. 

We  might,  were  we  disposed  to  be  reasonable,  bear  in  mind  the 
humiliating  fact  that  we  too  are  aliens,  out  of  harmony  with  our 
surroundings,  and  marring,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  charm  of  and^t 
street,  or  the  still  mountain-side.  Few  of  us,  however,  are  so  candid 
as  Mr.  Henry  James,  who,  while  detesting  his  fellow-travellers,  frankly 
admits  his  own  inherent  undesirability.  *'We  complain,^'  he  says, 
''of  a  hackneyed  and  cockneyized  Europe;  but  wherever,  in  desperate 
search  of  the  imtrodden,  we  carry  our  much-labelled  luggage,  our  bad 
French,  our  demand  for  a  sitz-bath  and  pale  ale,  we  rub  off  the  pale 
bloom  of  local  color,  and  establish  a  precedent  for  unlimited  intru- 
sion.'^ 

This  is  generous,  and  it  is  not  a  common  point  of  view.  '*  Ameri- 
cans do  roam  so,*'  I  heard  an  Englishwoman  remark  discontentedly  in 
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Cook's  Paris  office,  where  she  was  waiting  with  manifest  impatience 
while  the  clerk  made  up  tickets  for  a  party  of  trans-Atlantic  kindred. 
It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  she  was  not  upon  her  own  native 
heath.  The  habit  of  classifying  our  distastes  proves  how  strong  is 
our  general  sense  of  injury.  We  dislike  English  tourists  more  than 
French,  or  French  more  than  English,  or  Americans  more  than  either, 
or  Germans  most  of  all, — ^the  last  a  common  verdict.  There  is  a  power 
of  universal  mastery  about  the  travelling  Teuton  that  affronts  our 
fed)ler  souls.  We  cannot  cope  with  him;  we  stand  defeated  at  every 
turn  by  his  resistless  determination  to  secure  the  best.  The  windows 
of  the  railway  carriages,  the  little,  sunny  tables  in  the  hotel  dining- 
rooms,  the  back  seats — commanding  the  view— of  the  Swiss  funicu- 
laires; — all  these  strong  positions  he  occupies  at  once  with  the  stra- 
tegical genius  of  a  great  military  nation.  No  weak  concern  for  other 
people's  comfort  mars  the  simple  straightforwardness  of  his  plans,  nor 
interferes  with  their  prompt  and  masterly  execution.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion and  misery  of  French  and  Italian  railway  stations  he  stands  a 
conqueror,  commanding  the  services  of  the  porters,  and  marching  ofiE 
triumphantly  with  his  innumerable  pieces  of  hand  luggage,  while  his 
fellow-tourists  clamor  helplessly  for  aid.  *^  The  Germans  are  a  rude, 
unmannered  race,  but  active  and  expert  where  their  personal  advan- 
tages are  concerned,''  wrote  the  observant  Froissart  many  years  ago. 
He  could  say  no  more  nor  less  were  he  travelling  over  the  Continent 
to-day. 

Granted  that  the  scurrying  crowds  who  infest  Italy  every  spring, 
and  Switzerland  every  summer,  are  seldom  ''children  of  light;"  that 
their  motives  in  coming  are,  for  the  most  part,  unintelligible,  and  their 
behavior  the  reverse  of  urbane;— even  then  there  seems  to  be  no  real 
reason  for  the  demoralization  that  follows  in  their  wake,  for  the  sud- 
den and  bitter  change  that  comes  over  a  land  when  once  the  stranger 
claims  it  as  his  own.  It  is  the  cordial  effort  made  to  meet  the  tourist 
half-way,  to  minister  to  his  supposed  wants,  and  to  profit  by  his  sup- 
posed wealth,  that  desolates  the  loveliest  cities  in  the  world,  that  flouts 
the  face  of  nature  and  hurts  our  most  tender  sensibilities.  Venice 
turned  into  a  grand  bazaar,  Vaucluse  packed  with  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  every  object  which  ought  never  to  be  found  there,  the  Falls  of  the 
Bhine  lit  up  by  electricity,  like  the  transformation  scene  of  a  ballet; — 
ib  it  our  misfortune  or  our  fault  that  these  things  may  be  directly 
traceable  to  us?  Do  we  like  to  see  a  trolley-car  bumping  its  way  to 
ChiUon,  or  to  find  the  castle  entrance  stocked  with  silver  spoons,  and 
wooden  bears,  and  miniature  Swiss  chalets?  Shall  I  confess  that 
I  watched  a  youthful  countrywoman  of  my  own  carrying  delightedly 
away — as  an  appropriate  souvenir  of  the  spot — a  group  consisting  of 
mother  bear  sitting  up  languidly  in  bed,  nurse  bear  wrapping  infant 
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bear  in  Bwaddling-dothfi,  and  doctor  bear  holding  a  labelled  bottle  of 
medicine!  There  seemed  a  certain  incongruity  about  the  pniehaae, 
and  a  certain  lack  of  eensibility  in  the  purchaser.  Chillon  is  not  with- 
out sombre  associations,  nor  poetic  life,  and  if  Byron's  Prisoner  no 
longer  wrings  our  hearts,  still  youth  is  youth, — or,  at  least,  it  used 
to  be, — and  the 

"  — B6Ten  oolumns,  massy  and  gray," 

were  at  one  time  part  of  its  inheritance.  Is  it  better,  I  wonder,  to 
begin  life  with  a  few  illusions,  a  little  glow,  a  pardonable  capacity  for 
enthusiasm,  or  to  be  so  healthily  free  from  eyery  breath  of  sentini^it 
as  to  be  capable — ^at  eighteen-— of  buying  comic  bears  within  the  me- 
lancholy portals  of  Chillon. 

Travelling,  like  novel-writing,  is  but  a  modem  form  of  activity; 
and  tourists,  like  novelists,  are  increasing  at  so  fearful  a  rate  of  speed 
that  foreign  countries  and  library  shelves  bid  fair  to  be  equally  over- 
run. There  was  a  time  when  good  men  looked  askance  both  upon  the 
page  of  fable,  and  upon  those  far  countries  where  reality  was  stranger 
than  romance.  ^^I  was  once  in  Italy  myself, ''  confesses  the  pious 
Soger  Ascham;  ^^but  I  thank  Ood  my  abode  there  was  but  nine 
days.''  Nine  days  seem  a  scant  allowance  for  Italy.  Even  the  busi- 
ness-like traveller  who  now  scampers  "  more  Americano"  over  Europe 
is  wont  to  deal  more  generously  with  this,  its  fairest  land.  But  in 
Boger  Ascham's  time  nine  days  would  hardly  have  permitted  a  glimpse 
at  the  wonders  from  which  he  so  swiftly  and  fearfully  withdrew. 

Now  and  then,  as  years  went  by,  men  with  a  genuine  love  of  roving 
and  adventure  wandered  far  afield,  unbaffled  by  difBculties  and  un- 
scandalized  by  foreign  creeds  and  customs.  James  Howell^  that  most 
delightful  of  gossips  and  chroniclers,  has  so  much  to  say  in  praise  of 
^^the  sweetness  and  advantage  of  travel"  that  even  now  his  letters— 
nearly  three  hundred  years  old — stir  in  our  hearts  the  wayfarer's  rest- 
less longing.  After  being  ^'toss'd  from  shore  to  shore  for  thirty-odd 
months,"  he  can  still  write  stoutly :  '^  And  tho'  these  frequent  removes 
and  tumblings  imder  climes  of  diflfering  temper  were  not  without  some 
danger,  yet  the  delight  which  accompany'd  them  was  far  greater; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  conceive  the  true  pleasure  of  pere- 
grination, but  he  who  actually  enjoys  and  puts  it  into  practice."  More- 
over, he  is  well  assured  that  travel  is  "  a  profitable  school,  a  running 
academy,  and  nothing  conduceth  more  to  the  building  up  and  perfect- 
ing of  a  man.  They  that  traverse  the  world  up  and  down  have  the 
clearest  imderstanding;  being  faithful  eye-witnesses  of  those  things 
which  others  receive  but  in  trust,  whereunto  they  must  yield  an  intui- 
tive consent,  and  a  kind  of  implicit  faith." 

In  one  respect,  however,  Howell  was  a  true  son  of  his  day,  of  the 
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day  when  Prelacy  and  Puritanism  alternately  afSicted  England.  For 
foreign  cities  and  foreign  citizens  he  had  a  ke^i  and  intelligent  appre- 
ciation; nothing  daunted  his  purpose  nor  escaped  his  observation; 
but  he  drew  the  line  consistently  at  the  charms  of  nature.  The  "  high 
and  hideous  Alps''  were  as  abhorrent  to  his  soul  as  they  were^  a  cen- 
tuiy  later,  to  Horace  Walpole.  It  was  the  gradual — ^I  had  almost  said 
the  regrettable — discovery  of  beauty  in  these  '*  uncouth,  huge,  mon- 
strous excrescences''  which  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impetus  to  traveL 
Here  at  least  were  innocent  objects  of  pilgrimage,  wonders  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  evils  which  were  vaguely  supposed  to  lurk  in  the  hearts 
of  Paris  and  of  Bome.  It  was  many,  many  years  after  Boger  Ascham's 
praiseworthy  flight  from  Italy  that  we  find  Patty  More,  sister  to  the 
ever-virtuous  Hannah,  writing  apprehensively  to  a  friend: 

^  What  is  to  become  of  us?  All  the  world,  as  it  seems,  flying  off 
to  France,  that  land  of  deep  corruption  and  wickedness,  made  hotter 
in  sin  by  this  long  and  dreadful  Bevolution.  The  v&ry  curates  in  our 
neighhorhood  have  been.  ...  I  fear  a  deterioration  in  the  Eng- 
lish character  is  taking  place.  The  Ambassador's  lady  in  Paris  could 
not  introduce  the  English  ladies  till  they  had  covered  up  their  bodies." 

This  sounds  rather  as  though  England  were  corrupting  France. 
Perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  truly  reprehensible  conduct  of  the 
curates, — ^f  or  whom  no  excuse  can  be  made, — ^the  exodus  was  not  so 
universal  as  the  agitated  Mrs.  Patty  seemed  to  think.  There  were 
still  plenty  of  stay-at-homes,  lapped  in  rural  virtues,  and  safe  from 
contamination; — ^like  the  squire  who  told  Jane  Austen's  father  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  been  quarrelling  the  night  before  as  to  whether 
Paris  were  in  France,  or  France  in  Paris.  The  "  Boman  Priest  Con- 
version Branch  Tract  Society"  gave  to  bucolic  Britain  all  the  Conti- 
nental details  it  required. 

But  when  the  "hideous  Alps"  became  the  "matchless  heights," 
the  "palaces  of  Nature,"  when  poets  had  sung  their  praises  lustily, 
and  it  had  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  unpoetic  men  that  they  were  not 
merely  obstacles  to  be  crossed,  but  objects  to  be  looked  at  and  ad- 
mired;— then  were  gathered  slowly  the  advance  guard  of  that  mighty 
army  of  sight-seers  which  sweeps  over  Europe  to-day.  "  Switierland/' 
writes  Mr.  James  gloomily,  "  has  become  a  show  country.  I  think  so 
more  and  more  every  time  I  come  here.  Its  use  in  the  world  is  to  re- 
assure persons  of  a  benevolent  imagination  who  wish  the  majority  of 
mankind  had  only  a  little  more  elevating  amusement.  Here  is  amuse- 
ment for  a  thousand  years,  and  as  elevating  certainly  as  mountains 
five  miles  high  can  make  it  I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  summit  of 
Mount  Bosa  heated  by  steam-tubes,  and  adorned  with  a  hotel  setting 
three  dinners  a  day." 

The  last  words  carry  a  world  of  weight    They  are  the  key-note  of 
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the  situation.  Tourists  in  these  years  of  grace  need  a  vast  deal  of  food 
and  drink  to  keep  their  enthusiasm  warm.  James  Howell  Uyed  con- 
tentedly upon  bread  and  grapes  for  three  long  months  in  Spain. 
Byron  wrote  mockingly  from  Lisbon:  *' Comfort  must  not  be  ex- 
pected by  folks  that  go  a-pleasuring;*^  and  no  one  ever  bore  manifold 
discomforts  with  more  endurance  and  gayety  than  did  he.  But  now 
that  the  "grand  tour*' — once  the  experience  of  a  lifetime — ^has  be- 
come a  succession  of  little  tours  undertaken  every  year  or  two,  things 
are  made  easy  for  slackened  sinews  and  impaired  digestions.  The 
average  traveller  concentrates  his  attention  sternly  upon  the  slowness 
of  the  Italian  trains,  the  shortness  of  the  Swiss  beds,  the  surliness  of 
the  German  oflScials,  the  dirt  of  the  French  inns,  the  debatableness 
of  the  Spanish  butter,  the  universal  and  world-embracing  badness  of 
the  tea.  These  things  form  the  staple  topics  of  discussion  among  men 
and  women  who  exchange  confidences  at  the  table  d'hdte,  and  they  lend 
a  somewhat  depressing  tone  to  the  conversation,  which  is  not  greatly 
enlivened  by  a  few  side  remarks  connecting  the  drinking  water  with 
the  germs  of  iyphoid  fever.  It  is  possible  that  the  talkers  have  en- 
joyed some  exhilarating  experiences,  some  agreeable  sensations,  which 
they  hesitate — ^mistakenly — ^to  reveal;  but  they  wax  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  cost.  "  The  continual  attention  to  pecuniary  disbursements 
detracts  terribly  from  the  pleasure  of  all  travelling  schemes,'*  wrote 
Shelley  in  a  moment  of  dejection;  and  the  sentiment,  couched  in  less 
Johnsonian  English,  is  monotonously  familiar  to-day.  Paying  for 
things  is  a  great  trouble  and  a  great  expense;  and  the  tourist's  uneasy 
apprehension  that  he  is  being  overcharged  turns  this  ordinary  process 
— ^which  is  not  wholly  unknown  at  home — ^into  a  bitter  grievance.  To 
hear  him  expatiate  upon  the  subject,  one  would  imagine  that  his 
fellow-creatures  had  heretofore  supplied  all  his  wants  for  love. 

Great  Britain  sent  her  restless  children  out  to  see  the  world  for 
many  years  before  far-away  America  joined  in  the  sport,  while  the 
overwhelming  increase  of  German  travellers  dates  only  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Now  the  three  armies  of  occupation  march 
and  countermarch  over  the  Continent,  very  much  in  one  another's  way, 
and  deeply  resentful  of  one  another's  intrusion.  "The  EngUsh"— 
again  I  venture  to  quote  Froissart — "are  afiEable  to  no  other  nation 
than  their  own."  The  Americans  —  so  other  Americans  piteously 
lament — are  noisy,  self-assertive,  and  contemptuous.  The  fault  of  the 
Germans,  as  Canning  said  of  the  Dutch, — 

"  Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much." 

All  these  unlovely  characteristics  are  stimulated  and  kept  well  to  the 
fore  by  travel.    It  is  only  in  our  fellow-tourists  that  we  can  recognize 
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their  enormity.  When  Mr.  Arnold  said  that  Shakespeare  and  Virgil 
would  have  found  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  "  intolerable  company/'  he  was 
probably  thinking  of  poets  and  pietists  shut  up  together  in  fair 
weather  and  in  foul,  while  the  little  Mayflower  pitched  its  slow  way 
across  the  "  estranging  sea/' 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  quote  Lord  Chesterfield 
seriously  in  these  years  of  grace.  His  reasonableness  is  out  of  favor 
with  moralists,  and  sentimentalists,  and  earnest  thinkers  generally. 
But  we  might  find  it  helpful  now  and  then,  were  we  not  too  wrapped 
in  self-esteem  to  be  so  easily  helped.  "Good  breeding,"  he  says 
thoughtfully,  "  is  a  combination  of  much  sense,  some  good-nature,  and 
a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  others,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the 
same  indulgence  from  them."  Here  is  a  "Tourist's  Guide"  —  the 
briefest  ever  penned.  We  cannot  learn  to  love  other  tourists, — ^the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  so  lightly  set  aside, — ^but,  meditating  soberly 
on  the  impossibility  of  their  loving  us,  we  may  reach  some  common 
platform  of  tolerance,  some  common  exchange  of  recognition  and 
amenity. 


ST.   PETER'S 

BY   EDITH    M.  THOMAS 

HEBE  dwells  the  splendor  of  meridian  day; 
No  mourning  violet,  no  impassioned  rose. 
Its  tint  on  marble  shaft  or  pavement  throws; 
But  here  the  joy  antique  abides  alway. 
I  did  not  see  the  Soman  victors  lay 
On  Jove's  high  altar  tribute  reft  from  foes, 
I  did  not  see  the  Soman  maids  enclose 
The  white  Diana,  and  their  garlands  pay : 
But  subtle  sense,  past  sight,  for  me  sufficed. 
And  this  I  say,  "  Thou  comest  all  in  vain. 
Meek  pilgrim — stern  iconoclast — for  lo! 
This  place  knows  neither  Christ  nor  Antichrist; 
This  builded  marble  mount  is  but  the  fane 
Of  those  who  held  Olympus  long  ago !" 
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THE    RETURN 

By  Beulah  Marie  Dix 

Author  of  **  The  Making  of  Christopher  FerringhanC^ 


IN  the  old-fashioned  parlor  of  an  old-fashioned  house  four  women  sat 
talking,  while  a  little  child  played  near  them.  The  windows  of  tiie 
parlor  looked  to  the  west,  and  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  filtering 
through  the  green  leaves  of  the  tall  lilac-bushes  without,  fell  graciously 
upon  the  flowery  Brussels  carpet,  the  stiff  black-walnut  furniture,  and 
the  tall  Parian  vases,  filled  with  plumy  pampas  grass,  that  stood  upon 
the  mantelpiece.  Scent  and  sound  came  also  through  the  open  win- 
dows. The  heavy  perfume  of  the  lilacs  was  wafted  into  the  parlor,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  voices  of  children,  at  play  in  the  dusty  village 
street,  were  shrilly  audible. 

"  Yes,  Asher's  letter  came  this  morning,"  said  Lora  Marlowe,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  women.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  hassock,  with  her 
crinoline  billowing  round  her.  She  wore  a  dress  of  silver-gray  poplin 
.and  a  knitted  collar,  fastened  at  her  throat  with  a  cameo  brooch.  There 
were  reddish-brown  tints  in  her  smooth  hair,  where  the  sunlight 
touched  it,  and  there  were  dimples  in  her  cheeks.  She  seemed  a  young 
girl,  but  the  dignity  and  tenderness  of  motherhood  were  in  her  eyes 
when  she  looked  upon  the  child  beside  her.  **  Baby  and  I  went  up 
to  the  post-oflBce.  We  go  every  morning,  you  know,  in  case  father  should 
write  to  us.  And  there  was  the  letter !  When  I  opened  it,  I  couldn't 
believe  my  eyes  at  first.    So  I  ran  home  to  Mother  Marlowe ^" 

**She  came  running  in  like  a  crazy  creature,"  old  Mrs.  Marlowe 
took  up  the  story.  '' '  Mercy !'  thought  I,  *  Baby  must  have  swallowed 
something.'  So  I  cried  *Baby!'  and  Lora  cried  'Asher!*  and  Baby 
tried  her  best  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  there  was  Bedlam  let  loose  for 
a  minute.  Then  Lora  gave  me  the  letter,  and  we  found  it  was  all  true 
Asher  is  to  have  a  furlough  at  last."  Asher  was  Mrs.  Marlowe's  only 
son,  Lora's  husband,  and  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

''Well,  I  should  think  'twas  time  he  had  a  furlough!"  snapped 
Aunt  Selina  Hill,  a  fat  old  woman  with  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
good-nature.  "  How  long  has  he  been  gone  now?  Twenty  months,  is 
it?  I  call  it  a  downright  shame!  You  needn't  shake  your  head  it 
me,  Caddy  I"— this  to  Mrs.  Hill,  Lora's  meek  little  mother,— ''I  shall 
say  my  say.  When  a  young  man's  married,  and  there's  a  baby  coming, 
I  think  he'd  better  stay  home  and  let  oilier  people  save  the  country." 
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Having  said  her  say.  Aunt  Selina  glared  stonily.  She  wotdd  not 
''  knuckle  down"  to  Mrs.  Marlowe,  even  though  she  was  Mrs.  Marlowe's 
guest  In  her  heart  she  despised  all  Marlowes.  What  though  they 
had  once  been  the  great  folk  of  the  little  village?  Could  she  not  buy 
and  sell  them  all  with  the  spoils  of  her  husband,  the  successful  trader? 
She  had  bitterly  opposed  Lora's  marriage  to  young  Asher  Marlowe, 
and  had  only  been  half-reconciled  to  her  niece  when  the  baby  was 
named  after  her. 

Little  Mrs.  Hill  glanced  apprehensively  from  Aunt  Selina  to  Mrs. 
Marlowe,  and  Lora  set  her  lips.  It  was  Mrs.  Marlowe  herself  who 
answered,  erect  in  her  black-walnut  chair,  with  her  hands  gripping 
the  arms  tensely,  and  the  ascetic  lines  of  her  fine  New  England  face 
at  their  sternest.  '^A  country  thafs  worth  saving  is  worth  making 
sacrifices  for,'*  she  said.  *'  When  the  President  called  for  volunteers, 
Asher  was  ready  to  go.'' 

Lora  raised  her  eyes.  "  And  I  was  ready  to  let  him  go  I"  she  said. 
The  dimples  had  gone  from  her  cheeks,  and  her  face  wore  again  the 
look  of  wistful  patience  that  it  had  worn  through  the  last  twenty 
months.  Oh,  it  had  been  hard,  harder  than  these  women  could  dream ! 
They  could  not  know  of  the  long  nights  when  she  had  lain  sobbing 
in  her  lonely  bed,  of  the  days  of  hourly  fear,  when  the  horrors  of 
battle  and  defeat,  of  prison  and  slow  death,  were  in  every  man's  speech. 
The  ordeal  was  ended,  but,  like  one  tortured  till  very  excess  of  pain 
(leadens  the  senses,  in  the  reaction  of  relief  Lora  felt  to  the  full  the 
martyrdom  that  she  had  undergone. 

She  turned  her  gaze  away  from  Aunt  Selina's  stolid  stare  and  her 
mother's  curious  eyes,  and  for  comfort  looked  down  at  the  baby.  Little 
Selina  was  in  her  seventeenth  month,  a  tiny,  dark-haired  child,  with 
blue  eyes  like  her  father.  The  anxiety  and  fear  in  which  her  mother 
had  borne  her  had  given  the  child  a  heritage  of  nervous  gestures,  of 
elvish  wise  glances,  of  a  precocity  in  all  things  far  beyond  her  age. 
She  looked  up  now  with  a  seeming  comprehension  in  her  glance  that 
brought  the  tears  to  Lora's  eyes.  ''Think  of  it!"  she  said  softly; 
"  Asher's  never  seen  his  baby." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  purred  Mrs.  Hill  consolingly,  "  you've  sent  him 
her  daguerreotype,  and  you've  written  him  everything." 

Lora  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "Oh,  whafs  a  picture  or  a 
hundred  letters  to  having  herl"  she  cried,  and  little  Selina,  by  way  of 
approbation,  babbled  vigorously,  "  Ah  da  I    Da,  da  I" 

"  You  see,  she  thinks  so  too,"  said  Lora  gravely. 

Even  Aunt  Selina  unbent.  She  adored  the  baby,  and  had  spoken 
vaguely  of  leaving  her  "property."  "I  guess  Asher  Marlowe'U  be 
proud  of  her,"  she  exclaimed. 

"You'd  think  so  if  you  could  see  his  letter,"  Lora  replied.     She 
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did  not  Bpeak  more  specifically.  It  would  have  been  sacrilege  to  let 
Aunt  Selina  have  the  glimpse  into  Asher's  heart  that  the  letter  of 
that  morning  had  given.  Taciturn,  self-contained,  like  a  true  New- 
Englander,  the  soldier  had  gone  his  way,  with  no  word  of  repining, 
no  hint  of  longing  for  home  that,  to  his  mind,  would  add  to  tiie  un- 
happiness  of  those  he  had  left  beliin,d  him.  In  the  fear  of  cheating 
them  with  false  hope  he  had  even  kept  silent  touching  the  matter  of 
the  furlough  till  it  was  absolutely  granted  to  him.  But  now  that  he 
was  sure,  in  twelve  days'  time,  of  seeing  again  his  home  and  his  people, 
the  heart  of  the  man  had  pourefl  itself  out.  Even  Lora  had  not  sus- 
pected the  ardor  of  the  fire  under  that  cold-seeming  exterior.  The 
letter  had  been  one  passionate  cry  of  longing.  He  thought  of  her, 
day  and  night,  and  of  their  child.  He  carried  the  baby's  daguerreotype 
next  his  heart.  He  pictured  her  to  himself  when  he  sat  at  night  by 
his  campfire,  till  he  almost  thought  to  see  her  laughing  upon  him  with 
elvish  eyes  as  her  mother  had  described  her.  He  was  counting  the 
days  till  he  should  see  his  wife  and  child,  counting  the  very  hours. 
At  times  he  almost  doubted  that  such  happiness  could  be  in  store  for 
him,  and  grew  fearful  at  the  thought  It  was  all  too  good  to  be  true. 
Lora  smiled  to  remember  that  phrase.  Not  for  a  moment  did  she 
doubt.  She  had  suflEered,  and  now  the  reward  of  her  suffering,  her 
husband's  return,  was  the  due  that  surely  would  not  be  denied  her. 

From  her  thought  of  Asher,  Lora  roused  herself  to  listless  interest 
in  what  went  on  around  her.  Aunt  Selina  and  Mrs.  Hill  were  now  deep 
in  their  usual  comedy  of  rivalry.  After  all,  Asher's  return,  save  in 
so  far  as  it  gave  Lora  pleasure,  was  of  small  concern  to  them.  The 
baby  was  far  more  important  than  the  baby's  father.  Indeed,  Aunt 
Selina  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  look  upon  him  merely  as  an 
unwelcome  claimant  to  a  share  in  the  baby's  aflfections.  From  her 
reticule  she  had  drawn  her  weekly  offering  for  Selina,  a  round  white 
peppermint,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  not  to  be  outdone,  had  brought  out  a  large 
glass  alley  with  a  spiral  of  red  and  yellow  twinkling  at  its  core.  '^  See 
what  Gammy  Hill  has  brought  you,  dear,"  she  urged,  while  Aunt 
Selina,  bending  forward  in  her  rustling  green  silk,  cooed,  "Doesn't 
Selina  want  some  nice  can-can?" 

Selina  cocked  her  head  wisely,  then  trotted  across  the  parlor,  step- 
ping sturdily  over  the  huge  roses  which  adorned  the  Brussels  carpet, 
and  held  out  her  hand  for  the  peppermint. 

"Her  auntie  knows  what  she  wants!"  cried  Aunt  Selina.  She 
smiled  triumphantly  upon  the  two  grandmothers,  but  her  triumph  was 
short-lived.  With  the  coveted  peppermint  clutched  in  one  hand, 
Selina  backed  away  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and  held  out  the  other  hand  for  the 
desirable  alley.  "  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  schemer !"  cried  the  de- 
lighted grandmother,  and  then  her  delight,  in  its  turn,  came  to  a 
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sudden  end^  for  Selina  pattered  deliberately  across  the  floor  and  laid 
her  treasures  on  old  Mrs.  Marlowe's  knee.  '^  Ah  da^  da !''  she  explained 
eagerly. 

This  was  a  going  over  to  the  enemy,  and  Aunt  Selina  resented  it 
after  her  kind.  "  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  Lora,  that  you're  glad  to  have 
Asher  back  after  all  these  months,"  she  took  up  the  conversation 
abruptly.  "  And  you're  happy  to  get  him  back,  happier'n  a  good  many 
poor  girls.    War's  a  dreadful  thing !" 

"Don't  I  know  that?"  flashed  Lora. 

Aunt  Selina  was  silent,  but  Mrs.  Hill,  in  all  innocence,  took  up 
her  words.  "Yes,  Lora,  ifs  a  Christian  duty  to  count  your  mercies. 
Tour  brother  El  was  down  to  the  Cranes'  last  night.  They'd  just  got 
word  that  Jimmy  Crane  was  dead.  He  was  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
viUe,  but  he  was  doing  nicely.  They'd  planned  to  bring  him  home 
next  week." 

"  Yes," — Aunt  Selina  sighed  heavily, — "  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  gan- 
grene set  in,  and  he  died  in  the  hospitd." 

"  'Tisn't  in  battle  alone  that  men  get  their  death,"  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
lowe interrupted  sternly.  "If  you're  set  to  talk  of  dead  men,  Mr. 
Batcheller  had  a  stroke  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  Cyrus  Drew 
has  just  died  of-  typhoid,  right  here  in  the  village." 

"Oh,  what  are  we  talking  of  such  things  for!"  Lora  broke  out 
Her  voice  was  higher  than  its  wont.  "  Come,  I  want  you  to  listen  to 
Selina.  She  picks  up  new  words  every  day,  and  I've  talked  to  her 
about  her  father  till  she's  learnt  to  say,  'Father's  at  the  war.'  She 
took  it  up  of  herself.    Listen  to  her  now.    Selina !" 

The  baby  looked  up.  She  had  crawled  beneath  the  marble-topped 
table,  where  she  crouched  now  on  all  fours,  with  the  bright  alley 
between  her  little,  outspread  hands. 

"Selina,  where's  father?" 

Selina  gave  a  gurgle  of  laughter.  "  Fawer" — she  said,  and  paused 
— "  fawer— dead." 

Lora  caught  a  sharp  breath.  "  Oh,  no,  dear !  Father's  at  the  war. 
Say  it,  dear,  say  it !" 

Selina  chuckled  again,  and,  setting  the  alley  to  roll,  hitched  herself 
leisurely  after  it. 

Aunt  Selina  was  first  to  find  tongue.  "  The  little  poll-parrot  I"  she 
cried.    "  How  quick  she  caught  up  our  words !" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "  she  heard  us  saying  '  dead.'  She's 
bright  as  a  button." 

"  You  have  to  be  careful  what  you  say  before  her,"  Mrs.  Marlowe 
added,  and  her  face  lightened.  Only  Lora  sat  silent,  with  brooding 
eyes  upon  the  child. 

Out  in  the  sitting-room  the  clock  struck  five.    "  We  mUst  be  going," 
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Mrs.  Hill  said,  and  rose.  "  I  want  to  beat  up  some  biscuit  for  supper. 
I've  a  lot  of  sour  milk.  Do  you  want  some,  Lora?  Til  send  M  up 
with  it  to-morrow.'' 

With  household  gossip  the  visitors  made  their  way  out  at  the  front 
door  and  across  the  little  strip  of  swarded  yard.  By  this  time  the 
sun  had  dropped  low  towards  the  distant  hilltops,  where  the  pine-trees 
bristled,  and  on  the  dusty  street  the  shadows  lay  in  long  tracings. 
Lora's  gaze  followed  the  two  women  a  moment  as  they  started  down  the 
dappled  street.  She  noted  the  monstrous  shadow  that  kept  pace  with 
Aunt  Selina.  Then  her  gaze  travelled  beyond  them,  under  the  arching 
elms,  past  the  trim  houses,  in  their  irregular  neat  gardens,  till  it  rested 
on  the  open  space  of  the  wide  Training  Green.  It  was  there  that 
Asher  Marlowe's  company  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  blue  September 
day  when  they  started  to  the  front  Even  now  Lora  thought  to  hear 
the  rat-tat  of  the  drumsticks  and  the  fifes  shrilling,  "  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,"  the  devil-may-care  little  tune  with  the  sob  at  the  heart 
of  it.  Oh,  the  shrilling  of  the  fifes  1  How  they  had  cried  in  her 
ears  through  the  long  months!  Once  more  the  Training  Green  was 
blurred  and  misty  to  her  eyes,  but  now  the  tears  were  for  pure  joy. 
Twelve  days,  only  twelve  days,  and  he  would  come  to  her  again,  across 
the  Green  and  up  the  shadowed  village  street,  her  Captain,  the  father 
of  her  child. 

It  was  of  Asher  that  Lora  and  Mrs.  Marlowe  talked  that  evening 
while  they  prepared  their  simple  supper  and  while  they  sat  at  table. 
The  mother's  thoughts  were  in  the  past;  she  told  stories  of  her  boy's 
childhood — ^the  pranks  he  had  played,  the  little  triumphs  he  had  won, 
the  kind  heart  he  had  had  for  children,  and — ^here  her  voice  faltered— 
the  loving  respect  he  had  always  shown  his  mother.  But  the  wife's 
thoughts  were  in  the  future — ^how  she  would  tell  Asher  this  and  show 
him  that;  how  it  would  be  honeymoon  over  again,  with  the  blessed  dif- 
ference of  little  Selina's  presence,  when  at  last  her  soldier  came  home. 
The  voices  of  the  women  were  eager,  so  eager  that  Selina  stopped  feed- 
ing herself  with  her  spoon,  which  she  held  awkwardly  by  the  very  tip  of 
the  handle,  and  added  her  word.  "  Pawer  1  Pawer !"  she  cried,  and 
beat  the  spoon  joyously  upon  the  table. 

"  You  midget  I"  said  Lora,  and  bent  to  kiss  the  child.    "  What  will 
father  say  to  a  little  girl  that  spills  milk  on  her  clean  bib?    Come,  ifs' 
somebody's  bedtime  that  I  know." 

She  lifted  the  child  in  her  arms  and  went  slowly  up  the  stairs, 
through  the  dusky  rooms,  to  the  great  front  chamber.  It  had  been 
her  bridal  chamber.  She  glanced  round  it  with  loving  eyes.  No,  Asher 
would  find  nothing  changed — ^nothing  except  for  the  crib  that  stood 
by  the  great,  black-walnut  bedstead.  She  sat  down  in  the  low  rocking- 
chair  by  the  window,  where  the  light  waa  brightest,  and  undressed 
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Selina,  then,  folding  her  in  a  little  shawl,  rocked  her  softly  in  her  arms. 
Through  the  window  she  could  see  the  pines  of  the  distant  hilltops, 
black  and  jagged  against  the  red  afterglow  of  sunset,  and  in  the  soft 
dusk  she  could  hear  the  peeping  of  the  frogs.  Instinctively  her  lullaby 
fell  to  a  minor  key. 

The  child  in  Lora's  arms  stirred  and  murmured.  She  was  unusually 
restless  this  night.  It  was  quite  dark  in  the  chamber,  and  in  the  west 
the  first  golden  star  shone  in  the  paling  afterglow  before  she  lay  quiet. 
Lora  looked  down  at  the  dark  head  upon  her  breast.  Would  this 
woman-child  ever  know  sorrow  such  as  hers  had  been — and  would  she 
ever  know  such  joy  as  was  to  be  hers?  Kissing  Selina  very  gently,  she 
laid  her  softly  in  the  crib  and  then  stole  down  the  stairs. 

In  the  lighted  sitting-room  Mrs.  Marlowe  looked  up  from  her 
crocheting.  "You  were  longer  than  usual,'*  she  said.  "Nothing's 
wrong  with  Baby,  is  there?" 

"  She  was  excited,"  Lora  answered.  "  I  had  hard  work  to  get  her 
to  sleep.** 

She  took  some  sewing  and  seated  herself  at  the  table,  opposite  her 
mother-in-law.  For  a  time  they  chatted  as  they  worked,  then  a  silence 
fell,  and  in  the  silence  a  little  sound  in  the  upper  chamber  reached 
their  ears. 

"  Hark !"  the  older  woman  exclaimed,  and  turned  a  listening  face 
to  the  open  door.    "Don't  I  hear  Baby  crying?" 

Lora  stepped  to  the  door.  "  Why,  no  I  She's  laughing.  The  little 
witch !  She  may  creep  out  of  bed."  Once  more  she  went  swiftly  up 
the  stairs.  She  did  not  mean  to  speak,  for  the  child,  left  alone,  might 
fall  asleep  again,  but  she  paused  in  the  doorway  and  looked  into  the 
chamber.  She  could  see  the  outlines  of  the  crib  and  the  form  of  the 
child,  lying  on  her  back  amid  the  coverlets.  That  was  all  she  could 
see,  but  she  heard  Selina  cooing  to  herself.  "What  is  it,  dear?"  she 
asked. 

Instantly  Selina  gave  a  wail.  Lora  ran  to  the  crib  and  bent  over 
her.  "What  is  it?  Mother's  precious!  Did  she  dream?  Was  she 
frightened  ?    There,  there,  tell  mother !" 

Selina  was  sobbing  now,  with  a  sharp  intake  of  the  breath.  "  Man !" 
she  repeated — ^"  Man  I"  and  pointed  to  the  foot  of  the  crib.  Lora's  eyes 
followed  the  direction  of  the  little  hand.  "Why,  no,  sweetheart. 
There's  nothing  there — only  the  shadows  and  the  dark.  Don't  cry,  pet. 
Was  it  a  horrid  dream?" 

But  Selina  still  whimpered.  "Man!"  she  said.  "Q'eat — ^big — 
man !"  and  clung  to  her  mother. 

Jjora  bent  closer  over  the  child.  "  This  is  nonsense !"  she  said,  half 
aloud.  "  No  one  is  here — ^no  one  could  be  here !  I  will  not  be  foolish." 
She  lifted  Selina  in  her  arms  and,  walking  resolutely  through  the 
&Tk  to  the  rocking-chair,  soothed  the  child  to  sleep  again.    It  was  a 
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long  task.  Once  the  cane  in  a  chair-seat  snapped  with  a  sound  that 
was  loud  in  the  quiet  chamber^  and  Lora  started  so  violently  that  she 
roused  the  child.  But  at  last  Selina  slept  again^  and^  having  tucked 
her  into  the  crib,  Lora  descended  the  stairs  without  hurry,  though  to 
keep  the  slow  pace  cost  her  an  effort  of  will. 

*'  You  look  tired  to  death,"  said  Mrs.  Marlowe  at  the  first  sight  of 
her. 

Lora  glanced  about  her — at  the  worn  stuffed  chairs,  and  the  big, 
hollow-seated  sofa,  the  wooden  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  knitted 
lamp-mat  on  the  table — ^all  the  little  familiar  home-objects  the  sight  of 
which  made  her  fears  of  the  dark  chamber  seem  childish  and  unreal 

*'  We  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  she  said  as  she  sat  down  on  the 
sofa-  *'  Selina's  just  dreamt  that  a  man  stood  by  the  crib  and  looked 
down  at  her.  She's  all  wrought  up.  She  understands  more  of  our 
talk  than  we  think.    We  must  stop  talking  of  Asher  before  her." 

All  the  next  day  Lora  and  Mrs.  Marlowe  were  very  careful.  No 
word  of  father  and  his  home-coming  was  uttered  in  Selina's  presence. 
They  hid  their  joy,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  do  her  harm — at  least, 
they,  tried  to  hide  it,  but  again  and  again,  in  a  word  or  a  glance,  a 
little  jest  or  the  humming  of  a  broken  tune,  they  let  it  peep  out.  "  Do 
you  think  'twould  be  extravagant  if  I  bought  me  a  purple  delaine?" 
Lora  broke  out  once  as  they  sat  at  their  sewing.  "  I  had  one  when — 
when  Asher  was  courting  me,  and  he  liked  it  best  of  any  dress  I  ever 
had.  I  could  make  it  up  before  he  comes."  And  again,  at  supper-time, 
Mrs.  Marlowe  said,  "  We'll  have  a  lemon  pie,  made  with  molasses,  the 
night  Asher  comes  home.  He  used  to  relish  my  lemon  pies."  But 
there  was  nothing  in  these  sober  plans  to  distract  Selina.  She  went 
softly  to  sleep  this  night,  and  Lora  kissed  her  and  laid  her  down  while 
the  afterglow  still  was  bright  in  the  sky.  "  It  is  only  eleven  days  now," 
she  told  herself,  and  went  down  the  stairs  to  join  her  husband's  mother. 

It  was  so  early  in  the  evening  that  Mrs.  Marlowe  had  not  lit  the 
lamp.  Lora  found  her  sitting  on  the  front  doorstep  in  the  soft  twilight 
The  scent  of  the  lilacs  was  heavy  on  the  evening  air,  and  the  frogs  were 
peeping. 

**  I  don't  like  to  hear  the  frogs,"  said  Mrs.  Marlowe,  ^'  they  sound 
mournful." 

Lora  shook  her  head.  "I  like  them,"  she  answered.  "It  is  a 
perfect  night."  She  went  down  the  step  to  the  lilac-bushes  that  stood 
by  the  front  windows  and  began  breaking  off  great  clusters.  "The 
vases  in  the  sitting-room  are  empty,"  she  said.  "  We  must  make  the 
most  of  the  lilacs.  They'll  be  gone  by  the  time  Asher  comes.  I'm 
sorry  for  that."  She  was  silent  then.  The  gate  had  clicked  open  on 
her  speech. 

"Why,  'tis  your  brother  El,"  said  Mrs.  Marlowe.  *'  Yes,  and  your 
mother,  Lora." 
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Lora  turned  and  let  the  lilacs  drop  from  her  hands,  for  her  mother 
was  crying.  Lora  could  not  see  her  face,  but  she  heard  her  stifling 
her  sobs.  *'  What  is  it.  El  ?''  she  asked,  and  her  voice  sounded  to  her 
thin  and  distant.    "What  is  it?'' 

The  young  man  hesitated.  In  that  moment's  silence  the  peeping  of 
the  frogs  came  through  the  dusk,  very  shrill  and  insistent.  "I've 
news  for  you,  Lora,"  he  began  slowly.  "  Mother  was  to  tell  you.  The 
telegram  has  just  come.  There  was  fighting  yesterday — ^no  more  than 
a  skirmish,  but  there  was  firing,  and — ^and ^" 

"It  was  yesterday,  late  in  the  afternoon,"  Lora  repeated.  "And 
Afiher  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Hill  broke  into  loud  weeping.  "  You  poor  child !  You  poor 
child !"  she  sobbed.  But  old  Mrs.  Marlowe  sank  back  against  the  door- 
frame, and  her  hands,  so  firm  and  tense  the  day  before,  fluttered 
nervously,  aimlessly,  upon  her  lap.  "We  might  have  known,"  she 
whispered  huskily.  "  Oh  Lora,  we  might  have  known !  Last  night — 
his  little  girl  he'd  never  seen — ^he  came  to  her — ^he  came  back  to  see 
his  baby." 

"  Oh,"  wailed  Mrs.  Hill,  "  you  must  be  crazy  to  say  such  things ! — 
you,  a  Christian  woman !" 

There  she  stopped,  for  Lora  had  stepped  slowly  forward.  She  held 
her  hand  before  her  like  one  struck  blind.  "  No !"  she  said,  when  her 
brother  would  have  helped  her,  and,  gliding  through  their  midst,  passed 
slowly  into  the  house  and  up  the  stairway. 

Within  the  room  that  had  been  her  bridal  chamber,  Lora  closed 
the  door  and  an  instant  stood  rigidly  against  it,  her  hands  to  her 
temples,  her  eyes  searching  the  darkness.  "  Asher  1"  she  called  softly. 
"  Asher !  Come  to  me !  I  am  here.  And  I  am  not  afraid  now.  Oh, 
come  to  me,  come !" 

Still  the  room  was  silent  and  black.  With  the  sob  breaking  in  her 
throat,  Lora  ran  to  the  bedside  and,  kneeling  by  it,  drew  her  child  from 
the  crib  into  her  arms.  Selina  awoke  and  cried  fretfully.  "  Oh,  hush, 
hush  r  Lora  soothed.  "  Don't  cry,  my  baby !  Call  father !  Call  him, 
darling  1    CaU  father!" 

But  the  child  still  cried,  and  save  for  her  fretful  wailing  the  room 
was  silent. 


H 


VERSELET 

BY  JOHN   DAW 

OW  wonderfid  is  the  alchemy  of  the  soil  I 

For  here's  a  seed  and  there  the  crumbled  clod. 
And  each  were  barren  to  eternal  toil, 
Saving  when  mingled  in  the  hand  of  God. 
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WAY   DOWN   IN   MAINE 

BY    FLORENCE    A.    JONES 

WAY  down  in  Maine, 
Where  skies  are  blue  as  skies  can  be. 
Where  sunshine  falls  like  golden  rain 
On  green  hills  sloping  towards  the  sea. 

There  hides  a  little,  sunny  nook, 
ThickHBtarred  with  spring's  first  violets; 

Par  from  the  city's  crowded  streets. 
The  narrow  life  that  jars  and  frets. 

And  safe  within  this  sheltered  spot 
There  stands  a  house,  moss-grown  and  gray, 

With  little  gardens  roimd  about. 
Where  wandering  breezes  stop  and  play. 

0  little  house  among  the  hills, 
I,  a  lone  exile,  often  dream 

1  stand  once  more  within  your  walls, 

I  roam  once  more  by  field  and  stream. 

Again  my  bare,  brown  feet  have  found 

The  shortest  way  across  the  hill 
To  where  ripe  nuts  fall  earliest. 

And  berries  redden  by  the  mill. 

Ah  me !  to  know,  just  as  of  old. 
Where  spring  first  spills  her  violets, 

To  find,  far  from  the  world  of  men, 
Some  little  nook  where  one  forgets ! 

0  dreary  walls  of  brick  and  stone ! 

0  weary  life  that  numbs  the  brain ! 
Home-sick,  my  heart  calls  out  for  you, 

Dear  hills  of  Maine ! 


A  PRESENTATION  TO   LEO 
THE  THIRTEENTH 

AND  OTHER  ROMAN  NOTES 
By  Maud  Howe 

Palazzo  Rustioucoi,  November  20,  1897. 

DIOTIMA,  comfortably  established  in  the  guest-room  under  the 
protection  of  Apollo^  already  feels  at  home  in  Borne.  In 
the  morning  she  sits  on  the  terrace  in  a  grand  hooded  chair 
made  in  that  haunt  of  basket-makers,  the  Vicolo  dei  Ganestrari.  After 
luncheon  we  drive  on  the  Pincio  when  the  band  plays,  in  the  Doria 
or  the  Borghese  Villa  the  days  they  are  open,  or,  best  of  all,  on  the 
Campagna.  She  shall  have  enough  out-of-doors  this  winter!  For  a 
hundred  years  English  doctors  have  sent  elderly  people  to  Borne, 
''where  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  hearths  action  tends  to  increase 
longevity.'*  The  old  here  are  uncommonly  frisky.  An  octogenarian 
who  comes  to  see  me  trots  up  our  stairs  as  if  he  were  twenty.  On 
stormy  days  she  drives  to  St.  Peter's  and  takes  her  walk  inside  the 
church.  It  is  so  vast  it  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  varying  only  ten 
degrees  in  temperature  during  the  entire  year,  consequently  it  is  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  Socially  as  well  as  climatically  this  is 
an  ideal  place  for  the  old.  I  have  seen  a  gentleman  of  seventy-nine 
waltzing  at  a  ball  with  a  partner  not  twenty  years  his  junior.  The 
example  of  the  Pope — always  an  old  man — ^may  have  something  to 
.  do  with  this  admirable  energy  of  the  elders;  the  age  of  the  civiliza- 
tion probably  counts  for  more. 

Do  not  believe  what  the  papers  say  about  the  Pope;  he  is  likely 
to  live  for  years.  Eighty-seven  is  the  prime  of  life  for  Pontiffs.  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  serves  the  Italian  newspaper  men  and  foreign  corre- 
spondents as  the  sea-serpent  serves  ours.  When  news  is  scarce,  when 
the  rich  and  great  are  veiled  from  the  public  eye  by  reason  of  summer 
seclusion  or  wandering,  that  blessed  serpent,  sailing  into  the  sea  of 
ink,  saves  the  situation.  The  reports  of  Sua  Santita's  failing  health 
used  to  rouse  my  sympathy,  now  they  only  make  me  angry,  because 
they  hurt  his  poor  old  feelings.  He  once  said,  on  reading  an  account 
of  his  approaching  end  in  a  Boman  paper,  **  Why  do  they  wish  me 
deadr 
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Was  not  that  pathetic?  In  spite  of  being  White  in  my  politics,  I 
feel  a  personal  sympathy  for  the  Pope.  We  are  such  near  neighbors,  I 
see  the  windows  of  his  private  apartment  from  the  terrace;  we  both 
look  down  upon  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's;  we  have  the  same  surgeon 
(Dr.  Bull  took  me  to  consult  Mazzoni  about  a  bicycle  ankle) ;  I  know 
several  of  his  chamberlains;  we  both  are  left  behind  when  the  hot 
weather  drives  the  beau  monde  out  of  Bome  for  the  summer:  you  see^ 
we  have  much  in  common;  his  not  knowing  it  does  not  alter  my 
feelings;  it's  one-sided^  like  a  book  friendship.  I  was  in  B(mie  when 
Pius  tiie  Ninth  died  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth  was  elected.  I  remember 
how  handsome  Pius  looked  lying  in  state^  with  his  foot  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  his  red  slipper  (it  had  a  cross  embroidered  on  it)  could  be 
kissed.  I  do  not  remember  much  about  the  coronation  ceremonies, 
but  I  have  a  very  dear  impression  of  my  presentation  to  Pope  Lieo 
in  the  winter  of  1878,  very  soon  after  he  became  Pope.  Diotima 
refused  to  go:  those  stubborn  Protestant  knees  would  not  bow  down 
to  Baal  or  to  the  Pope.  My  generation  takes  things  differently,  not 
half  so  picturesquely.  We  say,  "An  old  man's  blessing  is  a  good 
thing  to  have,  whether  he  be  a  lama  from  Thibet  or  a  priest  of 
Bome."  Two  other  young  American  girls  went  with  me;  there  were, 
all  told,  perhaps  twenty  people  presented  that  day.  We  wore  black, 
with  such  diamonds  as  our  mothers  would  lend  us,  and  Spanish 
mantillas.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Pope  entered  a  chamberlain 
made  us  all  kneel;  then  Leo,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  heavy  gold 
chain  round  his  neck  from  which  hung  a  cross  set  with  emeralds,  made 
the  tour  of  the  room,  stopping  to  speak  to  everyone.  The  Chamberlain 
mentioned  our  names  and  nationality,  the  Pope  asked  each  of  us  to 
what  Church  we  belonged.  My  place  was  next  an  emotional  convert; 
he  hardly  noticed  her,  merely  gave  his  blessing.  He  asked  me  where 
I  came  from,  said  Boston  was  a  famous  city,  inquired  how  long  I  had 
been  in  Bome,  wished  me  a  pleasant  journey,  and  a  safe  return  to  my 
people.  He  spoke  longest  to  a  little  Jewess  who  was  at  my  left — on 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  we  already  have  our  friends,  and  should 
make  friends  of  our  enemies.  We  kissed  his  ring — a  large  amethyst — 
as  we  had  been  told,  not  his  hand.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  Pope 
Leo  or  Pius  the  Ninth  who  always  asked  strangers  how  long  they  had 
been  in  Bome.  When  the  answer  indicated  that  the  stay  had  been  for 
days  or  weeks,  he  said  in  parting  "Addio,"  when  it  had  been  months, 
"A  riverderci," — au  revoir, — *' because  if  you  have  been  here  only  a 
short  time,  you  may  not  return,  but  if  you  have  been  here  for  months, 
you  are  sure  to  come  back.''  I  have  heard  it  told  of  both;  it  very  likely 
dates  back  to  Gregory  the  Sixteenth.  Stories  are  immortal  in  Bome, 
those  from  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum"  being  still  current. 
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December  27,  1897. 

Oh!  the  terrace^  the  terrace!  with  the  white  hyacinths  ablow^ 
little  starry  bunches  of  narcissi^  pansies^  a  rare  rose^  and  the  yellow 
gonrds  of  the  passion-flower  hanging  down  through  the  crossed  bam- 
boos of  the  trellis.  Diotima  feels  tiie  fascination  of  the  terrace  life 
more  and  more.  Yesterday  she  asked  me  to  buy  her  a  small  watering- 
can,— ours  are  huge, — ^and  to-day  she  helped  water  the  plants  and 
weeded  the  tulips.  I  put  the  pots  up  on  the  wall  for  her  where  she 
could  easily  reach  them,  and  she  pulled  out  the  tender  weeds  with  her 
beautiful  hands.  Bulbs  do  not  thrive  so  well  the  second  year  as  the 
first.  The  delirium  of  the  hyacinths  is  gone  with  that  precious  burst 
of  youth.  This  season  they  bloom  soberly;  no  more  passionate,  lavish 
giving^  they  have  left  that  behind, — like  some  other  flowers, — but  they 
do  their  little,  middle-aged  best.  We  had  a  merry  Christmas.  The 
weather  was  perfect:  a  gift,  the  first  and  best  of  all,  of  a  clear,  bracing 
morning.  ^^  Give  me  health  and  a  day,  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of  em- 
perors ridiculous.'*  No  emperor  being  at  hand,  we  went  to  St.  Peter's, 
walked  up  and  down  the  side  aisles,  had  just  a  whiff  of  the  high  mass.. 
Cardinal  Bampolla  officiating,  the  Pope's  angel  singing  the  soprano 
part  phenomenally.  His  voice  has  a  peculiar  soaring  quality ;  it  seems 
to  scale  the  heights  of  heaven. 

We  met  Boston  society,  as  usual,  an  old  friend  and  his  bride,  and 

a  pair  of  pleasant  Beacon  Street  neighbors. 

February  11,  1898. 

J.  says  "  Bome  is.  always  festering/'  Between  saints'  days,  national 
holidays,  and  our  own  private  celebrations  there  are  rather  too  many 
festivities.  It  is  a  pretty  custom  they  have  here  of  celebrating  the 
feast  of  the  patron  saint  rather  than  the  birthday.  The  embarrassing 
question,  "How  old?"  is  thus  avoided.  It  is  also  convenient.  On  the 
feast  of  Santa  Lucia  I  am  reminded  to  go  and  see  Lucia  di  Yillegas 
and  carry  her  a  bunch  of  flowers.  I  am  sure  to  find  Villino  Villegas 
swept  and  garnished,  the  Signora  dressed  in  her  best,  all  smiles  and 
sweetness.  She  has  been  to  mass  and  is  ready  to  receive  friends  and 
relatives.  Anglo-Saxons  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  home  does  not 
exist  in  Latin  lands.  This  is  not  quite  true.  In  Italy  the  home  is  less 
a  social  centre  and  more  a  family  stronghold  than  with  us.  An  out- 
sider is  only  admitted  to  it  as  the  last  test  of  friendship.  It  has  still  a 
touch  of  oriental  feeling.  It  is  the  place  where  the  women  belong, 
where  they  mostly  stay;  it  is  jealously  guarded  from  strangers — from 
strange  men  especially;  *' chi  va  piano  va  aano!" 

Wednesday,  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding-day,  was  one  long 
frolic.  At  nine  we  went  up  to  our  play-house  and  played  with  our 
flower  dolls.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  little  dinner  of  intimates. 
Philamena  arranged  a  large  horseshoe  in  double  violets  and  pansies 
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between  J/s  place  and  mine  at  table  "  for  good  luck/*  In  the  morn- 
ing she  brought  me  a  basket  of  fresh  eggs  from  her  people  in  the 
country  and  wished  me  "cento  di  questi  giomi"  ("a  hundred  of 
these  days'*).  Even  Pompilia^  the  cook,  who  has  been  rather  cross 
lately,  gave  us  two  paper  fans.  In  the  kitchen  a  fiascone  of  wine  and 
a  huge  panetone  were  on  tap;  everybody  who  passed  that  way  drank 
our  health.  After  dinner  we  sat  over  the  fire  till  past  midnight  telling 
stories  or  listening  to  J.  C.  (the  Muse  of  Via  Gregoriana),  who  played 
divinely  to  us.  It  was  a  good  day.  We  do  not  have  much  music  worth 
hearing  in  Bome,  so  we  doubly  enjoy  what  the  gods  send  us.  Sgam- 
bati's  concert  last  week  began  with  that  adorable  overture  to  Fingal's 
Cave.  Cotogni,  an  old  singer  (sixty-eight  is  old  to  sing  in  concerts), 
sang  well  vrith  the  remains  of  a  glorious  bass  voice  which  he  handled 
like  a  delicate  soprano.  He  is  just  back  from  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  has  been  the  director  of  the  Conservatory  for  twenty  years.  I 
heard  him  again  at  Mme.  Patti's  concert.  They  sang  "la  d  darem 
la  mano"  from  "Don  Giovanni,*'  which  they  had  last  sung  together 
in  their  early  youth.  The  gallant  manner  in  which  the  old  singer 
handed  out  the  diva  was  very  nice.  Mme.  Patti  is  here  on  a  wedding- 
tour  vrith  her  husband, — Baron  Cedarstrom, — a  young  Swede  twenty- 
eight  years  old  who  used  to  take  care  of  her  throat.  She  wore  a  pretty 
lilac  dress  which  smelt  of  Paris  and  the  Bue  de  la  Paix. 

Signer  Sgambati  is  responsible  for  the  best  music  we  have.  He  is 
a  true  musician,  a  delightful  composer,  and  the  most  enchanting  per- 
son. Of  course,  you  know  his  compositions;  the  Boston  Orchestra 
lately  gave  his  symphony.  Some  time  ago  he  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Bome  for  London,  where  they  were  on  their  knees  for  him  to 
come :  the  musical  people  and  critics  were  waiting  with  open  arms  to 
receive  him.  He  went  to  the  station,  weighed  his  luggage,  bought  his 
ticket,  was  just  about  to  get  on  the  train,  when  he  realized  that  he 
was  leaving  Bome!  That  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for!  It 
was  one  thing  to  go  to  London,  another  to  leave  Bome!  He  calmly 
returned  to  his  quiet  house  and  his  piano  in  the  Via  della  Croce,  and 
has  remained  there  ever  since,  the  friend  of  the  Queen,  of  all  true 
artists,  of  every  starving  musical  genius  brought  to  his  notice.  That 
such  a  man  should  endure  the  drudgery  of  giving  music  lessons  is  a 
fearful  waste;  the  musical  world  should  do  for  him  what  it  did  for 
Wagner. 

If  you  only  stay  long  enough  in  Bome  you  meet  everybody  you  ever 
heard  of:  all  the  world  comes  here  sooner  or  later.  The  best  thing 
about  the  social  life  is  its  cosmopolitan  quality.  Among  the  people 
we  see  most  are  a  Greek  woman  (I  had  almost  written  goddess),  a 
Dutchman,  a  Swede,  a  Dane,  a  Turk,  an  Irish  priest,  a  French  Prot- 
estant pastor,  and  young  Paul  Loyson,  son  of  Pire  Hyacinthe,'  who 
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is  making  a  name  for  himself  in  literature.  American  Protestant 
houses  are  no-man's-land^  neutral  ground:  we  have  visitors  of  every 
faith  and  of  all  parties.  One  Sunday  afternoon  the  President  of  Rad- 
cUffe,  the  Master  of  Groton^  and  the  Director  of  the  American  College 
chanced  to  meet  at  tea  in  my  salon.  There  are  a  dozen  different  cliques, 
all  more  or  less  linked  together — artistic,  musical,  political,  exclusive. 
The  people  who  form  smart  society  are  far  more  cultivated  than  the 
corresponding  class  vrith  us,  or,  I  fancy,  in  England. 

We  have  lately  returned  from  an  old-furniture  hunt  at  Viterbo. 
We  found  no  furniture,  but  the  most  picturesque  Boman  Qothic  town 
I  have  seen.  When  I  first  knew  Italy  Viterbo  had  a  bad  name  for 
brigands.  The  railroad  has  been  open  only  four  years;  I  hear  no 
more  of  brigands,  though  I  suspect  several  of  my  Viterbo  acquaintances 
once  belonged  to  the  band.  The  place  is  not  yet  tourist  stricken. 
We  slept  in  a  grim  caravansary  and  went  to  a  villanous  trattoria  for 
our  meals,  where  we  were  poisoned  by  the  food.  A  twenty-four-hour 
fast  brought  us  all  round.  Viterbo  is  a  gray  fourteenth-century  town 
with  massive  stone  walls  and  turrets.  It  has  many  handsome  buildings, 
some  fair  pictures,  good  Etruscan  and  Boman  antiquities,  but  the 
most  admirable  thing  about  it  is  its  wonderful  completeness.  £very« 
thing  hangs  together  architecturally,  the  parts  are  subservient  to  the 
whole,  the  result — ^grace,  harmony,  repose!  Shall  we  ever  learn  the 
trick  .5^ 

From  Viterbo  we  drove  to  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Lante,  one  of 
the  most  famous  Italian  villas.  The  present  Duke  has  an  American 
mother  and  wife.  We  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  mutual 
friend.  All  the  grown-up  people  of  the  family  were  absent.  We 
were  received  by  two  tiny  fairies  in  pink  calico,  who  took  us  each  by 
a  hand  and  led  us  through  the  garden  to  see  the  oaks,  the  famous 
bronze  fountain,  and  the  interesting  house.  I  never  have  had  so 
lovely  an  escort  or  a  kinder  welcome  than  the  little  ladies  of  the  Villa 

Lante  gave  us. 

February  26,  1898. 

You  will  like  to  hear  about  a  day  of  pure  delight.  I  left  home, 
duty,  and  family,  and  went  off  with  Donna  Primavera  for  an  outing 
at  Ostia.  We  started  at  ten  in  the  morning,  returned  at  six  at  night. 
I  had  been  there  before  on  my  bicycle — ^it  is  a  capital  road — ^but 
saw  nothing.  Ostia  is  an  ancient  Roman  commercial  town  founded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  of  the  Boman  kings;  that  takes  it  back 
to  the  sixth  century  b.o.  The  ruins  of  Ostia  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  From  here  the  fleets  of  merchant  galleys  sailed  away  to  Qreece 
and  Africa.  I  felt  that  I  was  penetrating  into  the  business  life  of  the 
Romans  as  never  before.  Of  course,  I  knew  vaguely  that  there  was  a 
great  commerce  underlying  the  whole  vast  scheme,  supporting  the 
army  and  the  art,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  illumination  I  re- 
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ceived  in  wandering  through  the  old  warehouses,  where  we  found  rows 
of  vast  amphorae  (earthenware  jars)  which  had  contained  wine,  oil, 
and  grain.  Trade  was  as  important  in  the  time  of  Augustus  as  it  is 
in  the  days  of  McKinley.  The  fleets  that  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
Ostia  brought  nothing  more  precious  than  the  marbles  from  Paros  and 
Africa.  It  is  said  of  Augustus  that  he  found  Rome  a  city  of  brick 
and  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  The  threshold  of  the  temple  at  Ostia 
is  a  single  slab  of  ajfricano  sixteen  feet  long,  delicious  in  color — 
rose,  gray,  and  black  blended  in  the  most  adorable  mottlings.  Sig- 
nor  Lanciani  tells  me  they  have  lately  discovered  a  large  cargo  of 
precious  marbles  at  or  near  Ostia  which  has  been  lying  waiting  per- 
haps two  thousand  years  for  the  hand  of  the  builder.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  piece  of  it.  In  Bome  one  learns  to  appreciate  marbles.  I 
point  out  the  different  varieties  to  all  the  friends  from  home  I  pilot 
about  the  city  (there  are  plenty  of  them),  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  one  who  knows  the  difference  between  cipollino  and  serpentino. 
Tell  that  to  the  Kindergartnerins ! 

April  16,  1899. 

Waked  up  at  dawn  this  morning  by  the  rattling  of  cabs  and  car- 
riages and  the  footsteps  of  sixty  thousand  people  going  to  St  Peter's 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Pope's  coronation.  I 
had  not  meant  to  go, — these  functions  are  such  an  old  story  to  me, — but 
I  could  not  resist  the  magnetism  of  the  crowd.  The  Borgo  and  the 
Piazza  were  black  with  people.  Before  the  obelisk  a  double  cordon  of 
troops  stretched  across  the  whole  Piazza — government  troops,  you  under- 
stand; the  government  keeps  order  when  the  Pope  goes  to  St.  Peter's 
and  is  responsible  for  his  safety.  The  Borgo  is  perhaps  the  safest  place 
to  live  in  that  exists;  I  have  never  heard  of  any  other  so  carefully 
guarded.  Inside  the  Vatican  the  papal  troops  keep  order.  At  a  certain 
point  behind  the  church  two  sentinels  pace  their  beat,  the  spot  where 
they  meet  marking  the  line  of  the  exterritorial  limits  of  the  Vati- 
can. One  wears  the  King's  uniform,  one  the  Pope's ;  they  appear  to 
be  on  friendly  terms. 

My  ticket  admitted  me  to  the  bronze  door.  The  crush  going  up 
the  steps  was  terrific;  once  inside  the  church,  all  was  well.  I  never 
have  known  a  panic  or  a  stampede  in  all  the  many  crowds  I  have  seen 
gather  across  the  way.  In  the  days  of  the  Caesars  the  Eomans  learned 
how  to  behave  at  a  great  pageant;  they  have  never  forgotten  the  lesson. 
The  Roman  crowd  is  the  best  behaved  and  most  good-natured  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  there  are  always  people  who  feel  the  effects  of 
being  in  such  a  crush;  I  saw  three  women  faint  and  one  man  "  tumble 
in  a  fit'^  to-day.  They  were  immediately  carried  to  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals fitted  up  in  various  parts  of  the  building  on  all  such  occasions. 
While  a  great  function  was  going  on  (I  think  it  was  a  beatification) 
a  child  was  once  bom  in  St.  Peter's. 
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An  aisle  was  kept  open,  by  means  of  movable  benches,  leading  from 
the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  which  communicates  with  the  Vatican, 
to  the  papal  throne,  placed  for  the  first  time  since  1870  under  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  the  end  of  the  basilica.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
miles  of  crimson  velvet  and  brocade.  I  like  the  church  better  plain, 
but  it  made  a  **  soomptuous  mel6e''  of  color.  I  saw  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Sweden  and  the  Countess  of  Trani,  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
in  the  royal  tribune.  The  costumes  of  the  papal  court  are  simply 
enchanting.  The  red  and  yellow  uniform  of  the  Swiss  Guard  never 
palls;  it  was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  some  taste.  The 
chamberlains  in  black  velvet  doublets  and  knee  breeches,  with  stiff 
white  ruflfs  and  thick  gold  chains  of  office,  looked  so  handsome  it 
was  hard  to  recognize  them.  The  ambassadors  wore  their  best  togs, 
the  noble  ladies  (they  are  obliged  to  go  in  black)  all  their  jewels. 
The  plebs  in  their  way  were  quite  as  decorative  as  the  patricians, — 
peasants  with  goatskin  trousers  and  ciocce,  monks  and  nuns  of  every 
order,  flocks  of  students  from  the  theological  seminaries  in  the  dress 
Dante  wore.  The  German  students  in  vermilion  habits — ^the  scarlet 
tanagers  of  the  Boman  landscape — are  the  finest.  The  Pope  was 
due  at  ten;  at  quarter  before  eleven  the  cardinals  began  to  arrive. 
Their  dress  is  admirable;  it  never  looks  so  well  as  when  they  are 
marching  down  the  aisle  at  St.  Peter^s.  At  eleven  the  Pope  appeared 
in  the  gestatorial  chair  carried  by  eight  lackeys  in  crimson  brocade: 
Michael  Angelo,  they  say,  designed  this  livery  too.  The  tall  white 
feather  fans  carried  in  the  procession  reminded  me  of  a  bas-relief  on 
the  walls  of  the  ruins  at  Kamac  in  Egypt  representing  the  Pharaoh 
going  in  triumph  to  the  temple.  Pharaoh^s  chair  was  not  unlike  the 
sedia  gestatoria,  the  feather  fans  seem  identical,  the  triple  crown  of 
the  Pope  very  like  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  worn  by 
Sameses.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  swirl  of  color  Leo's  alabaster  face 
with  the  eyes  of  brown  fire.  When  he  rose  feebly  to  give  the  benedic- 
tion his  hands  looked  transparent.  There  was  even  more  shouting 
"  Viva  U  papa  reT  than  usual.  The  Pope  is  as  exquisitely  soigne  as 
a  young  belle;  his  valet,  Pio  Centra, — one  of  whose  duties  is  to  taste 
everything  his  master  eats  or  drinks,— certainly  knows  his  business. 
Centra  is  a  great  personage  and  is  kowtowed  to  by  the  people  about 
the  Vatican. 

The  Pope  safely  on  his  throne,  I  did  not  care  to  wait  for  the  service 
and  watched  my  chance  of  getting  out.  I  edged  my  way  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  one  of  the  exits  and  waited.  I  soon  saw  a  gigantic  German 
student — ^he  must  have  been  six  feet  six  inches  tall— who  was  evi- 
dently of  the  same  mind  about  going.  I  managed  to  slip  in  behind  him 
and  follow  in  the  wake  he  made.  When  we  were  close  to  the  door  the 
press  was  so  great  that  I  really  was  frightened ;  in  another  moment  I 
should  have  been  separated  from  my  giant.    In  desperation  I  seized 
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the  streamers  of  red  broadcloth  that  hung  from  his  shoulders.  He 
looked  behind  him^  saw  a  woman,  fancied  the  de'il  was  after  him, 
and  fled  for  his  life,  cleaving  the  solid  wall  of  people  with  his  mighty 
elbows.  The  faster  he  ran  the  tighter  I  held  on,  till  at  last  he  brought 
us  both  through  that  awful  pressure — I  thought  it  would  break  my 
ribs — down  the  steps  and  out  into  the  Piazza,  where  I  let  him  go.  I 
am  not  sure  which  of  us  was  the  more  frightened ! 

One  of  the  Ovardia  Nobile  (the  Pope's  noble  guard)  told  me  that 
in  the  year  1889  he  was  on  duty  in  the  Pope's  antechamber  the  night 
after  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  Qiordano  Bruno — a  renegade 
Dominican  or  a  great  reformer,  according  to  your  politics — on  the  very 
spot  where  in  1600  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  for  heresy.  The  Pope 
was  much  offended,  felt  the  Church  had  been  insulted;  there  was  even 
talk  of  removing  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from  Rome.  That  plan,  if  it 
ever  was  seriously  considered,  was  soon  given  up.  The  whole  matter 
had  agitated  the  Pope  tremendously,  and  they  felt  anxious  about  his 
health.  When  the  usual  hour  passed  for  his  light  to  be  put  out  they 
grew  more  and  more  nervous.  Eleven,  twelve,  one  o'clock,  still  that 
thin  line  of  light  under  the  door.  Finally  they  knocked.  No  answer. 
They  gently  opened  the  door  and  saw  the  old  man  kneeling  weeping  at 
his  priedieu.  Our  friend^  a  man  of  the  world,  had  been  deeply  moved 
by  that  glimpse  through  the  open  door.  As  for  me, ''  'tis  as  if  I'd  seen 
it  aU." 

Like  Pius,  Leo  began  by  trying  for  a  liberal  policy.  The  power 
behind  the  throne — ^the  Intransigentes — was  too  strong  for  him.  When 
he  was  elected  he  wished  to  give  his  benediction  to  the  people  in  the 
Piazza  outside  from  the  window  over  the  door  of  St.  Peter's,  like  his 
predecessors.  This  was  opposed,  but  the  news  spread  through  the  city 
that  the  new  Pope  stood  firm.  The  Piazza  was  crammed  with  waiting 
people;  at  the  Quirinal  the  royal  carriage  stood  ready  to  bring  the 
Queen  to  the  Piazza  to  receive  the  blessing.  Those  who  watched  with 
glasses  saw  a  small  white  figure  hurrying  down  the  passage  which  leads 
to  the  window.  The  Pope  was  coming!  Suddenly  the  white  figure 
hesitated,  paused,  turned  back,  retreated.  The  way  had  been  barricaded 
with  benches! 

THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR 

BY    CARRIE    BLAKE    MORGAN 

GREAT  souls  arise  to  great  emergencies. 
But  falter  often  in  the  lesser  fray, 
Unnerved,  distraught,  by  life's  small  urgencies — 
,  The  rasping  wear  and  tear  of  every  day. 


THE   ADVENTURES    OF 
AMARYLLIS 

By  Phoebe  Lyde 

IT  was  a  balmy  March  morning;  the  city  of  Charleston  lay  bathed 
in  sunshine.  A  young  man^  coming  along  the  High  Battery  with 
a  bull-terrier  at  his  heels,  paused  to«*glance  at  the  sparkling  har- 
bor and  Fort  Sumter,  set  like  a  jewel  a^inst  the  horizon,  then  went 
his  way  to  the  little  Battery  Park.  He  was  a  short,  strongly  built  fel- 
low, in  nondescript  attire,  a  soft  hat  squashed  somewhat  to  the  side  of 
his  auburn  head;  he  had  a  freckled,  clean-shaven  countenance,  while 
the  childlike  innocence  of  his  brown  eyes  was  slightly  contradicted  by 
a  mouth  at  once  shrewd,  firm,  and  humorous,  and  a  Roman  nose  most 
scientifically  broken.  He  had  registered  at  the  St.  John's  Hotel  as 
William  R.  Hall,  Jr.,  New  York,  and  his  dog,  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  sport- 
ing personage  with  large  blue  eyes  and  a  brindled  hind  leg,  answered  to 
the  name  of  Neb. 

Mr.  Hall  strolled  about  under  the  live-oaks,  apparently  in  search  of 
a  familiar  face;  indeed,  most  of  his  short  sojourn  at  Charleston  had 
been  spent  in  dawdling  upon  the  Battery,  where,  being  of  an  observant 
habit  and  also  more  romantic  than  his  appearance  might  have  sug- 
gested, his  fancy  had  been  greatly  struck  by  another  solitary  figure. 
This  was  a  tall,  slender  girl,  in  rusty  mourning,  who  was  generally  sit- 
ting in  the  sunshine,  a  book  on  her  lap,  and  her  dreamy  gaze  fixed  upon 
the  horizon.  She  was  a  delicate,  fragile  creature,  with  a  little  head, 
balanced  like  a  lily  on  its  stalk,  masses  of  shining  hair  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,  and  deep  violet-blue  eyes;  she  was  always  alone,  and 
seemed  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  a  broken-nosed  young  man  accom- 
panied by  a  bull-terrier  and  a  briarwood  pipe.  On  this  particular 
morning,  however,  the  girl  was  not  in  her  accustomed  place,  and  Wil- 
ham  Hall  felt  most  unreasonably  aggrieved, — ^her  absence  threw  all  his 
day  out  of  joint, — and  after  futilely  patrolling  both  Batteries  he  re- 
turned, cross  enough,  to  luncheon. 

In  the  afternoon  Fortune,  being  of  the  feminine  gender,  took  him 
back  into  favor. 

He  had  started  in  search  of  an  old  curiosity  shop,  and  his  way  led 
him  past  Marion  Square,  on  whose  sandy  expanse  the  cadets  were  drill- 
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ing;  behind  them  rose  the  low,  gray  walls  of  the  Citadel,  crowned  by 
a  fluttering  palmetto  flag;  while  from  his  lofty  pedestal  Calhoim, 
champion  of  a  lost  cause,  grimly  confronted  Fate.  The  young  man 
lingered  for  a  moment,  watching  the  boyish  figures;  then,  pursuing  his 
route,  became  entangled  in  a  network  of  quaint  streets.  He  went  on, 
idly  enough,  amused  by  the  curious  foreign  atmosphere  of  his  sur- 
roundings, the  stuccoed  houses,  their  faded  tints  turned  by  the  sea-air 
into  delicious  harmonies  of  pink  and  yellow;  the  long,  double  galleries 
with  dull-green  lattices,  through  which  one  could  imagine  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  watching;  the  charming  old  brick  walls,  veiled  in  ivy;  low, 
white  buildings  and  shining,  tiled  roofs,  deep-pillared  doorways,  ddi- 
cately  fanciful  iron  railings — ^all  the  myriad  details  which  make 
Charleston  so  enchantingly  picturesque. 

Suddenly,  out  of  a  squalid  little  court  by  which  he  was  passing, 
rose  a  hubbub  of  negro  accent,  a  brutal,  almost  animal  clamor;  Neb 
stopped,  pricking  up  his  ears,  while  his  master  shot  a  keen  glance 
athwart  the  lengthening  sunrays.  Through  the  ugly  din  pierced  a  dif- 
ferent note,  a  woman's  voice,  trembling,  shrill,  yet  sweet, — ^^  No,  no," 
it  cried,  *^  you  must  not  touch  her  !'* 

''By  God!''  said  William  Hall  between  his  teeth,  ''it's  a  white 
woman !"  Next  moment  he  and  Neb  had  charged  down  the  court,  scat- 
tered the  motley  colored  group  of  spectators,  and  confronted  the  chief 
actors — ^a  big,  burly,  insolent  negro  and  a  tall,  fragile,  blue^yed  girl, 
to  whose  skirt  a  frightened  little  negress  was  clinging. 

The  girl  gave  a  cry  of  joy  as  the  man  and  dog  appeared,  while  the 
negro  slunk  back,  putting  up  his  arm  to  ward  off  the  impending  fist; 
but  the  centre-rush  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  a  terrific  blow  sent  him 
reeling  and  senseless  on  the  cobbles,  while  Neb's  teeth  met  in  his 
ankle. 

"You  black  hound  1"  said  the  yoimg  man,  livid  with  rage,  "let 
that  teach  you  to  insult  a  lady."  He  thrust  a  handful  of  silver  at  the 
little  negress.  "Be  off  with  you,"  he  said  shortly,  and  as  the  small 
creature  darted  away  with  her  booty  William  Hall  tucked  a  trembling 
gray  glove  under  his  arm,  whistled  Neb  to  his  heels,  and  strode  venge- 
f ully  past  the  frightened,  huddling  groups  of  subservient  blacks. 

For  a  few  moments  the  man  and  girl  walked  on  swiftly  and  in 
silence.  He  was  still  too  angry  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  and  she  ap- 
parently too  frightened,  but  a  sudden  suspicious  sound  made  him  turn 
sharply  towards  his  companion,  and  he  saw  to  his  horror  that  her  blue 
eyes  were  running  over  with  tears.  "Oh,  dear,"  she  said  piteously, 
"  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I'm  afraid  I've  lost  my  pocket-handkerchief  P 

William  Hall  gave  a  desperate  glance  aroimd,  and  then  with  great 
presence  of  mind  executed  a  brilliant  flank  movement  into  a  friendly 
churchyard,  where  he  seated  the  di^r^secl  damsel  on  a  massive  slab 
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of  tombstone^  and^  placing  himself  beside  her^  pressed  into  her  hand 
a  large  and  immacxdate  square  of  linen  cambric.  In  this  she  imme- 
diatdy  buried  her  face,  and  William  Hall  possessed  himself  of  one  of 
the  gray  gloves,  which  he  held  in  a  firm  and  kindly  dasp,  while  Neb 
put  a  dusty  paw  on  her  knee,  wagged  his  tail,  and  licked  the  clasped 
haads  with  impartial  sympathy. 

"  You  poor  little  girl,*'  said  William  Hall  in  a  parental  tone  (she 
overtopped  him  by  half  a  head).  "  Cry  as  much  as  you  like,  my  dear 
diild;  don't  mind  me.  Keb,  you  ruffian,''  he  continued, ''  who  gave  you 
leave  to  lick  that  yoimg  lady's  hand?    Get  down,  sir,  instanter." 

The  young  lady  suddenly  came  out  of  the  handkerchief,  and  drawing 
away  her  hand  put  it  caressingly  on  Neb's  head. 

"  No,  please,"  she  said, '' let  him  stay;  I  like  him."  She  dried  her 
eyes,  blew  her  dear  little  nose  with  great  simplicity,  and  smiled  frankly 
into  William  Hall's  freckled  countenance.  '^  How  silly  you  must  think 
me;  and,  indeed,  I'm  not  at  all  a  crying  sort  of  person.  If  s  because 
I've  been  ill,  and  I  suppose  I'm  still  rather  weak,  and,  oh,  I  was  so 
dreadfully  frightened." 

William  Hall's  brow  clouded.  "Of  course  you  were  frightened. 
Good  right  too.  Lord,  it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  those  beasts  near 
you.  Look  here,  you  know,  your  people  oughtn't  to  let  you  run  aroimd 
alone.    How  on  earth  did  you  get  into  that  mess?" 

"  Why,  I  lost  my  way,"  she  answered,  "  and,  walking  rather  fast, 
knocked  against  that  little  girl.  So  I  stopped  to  speak  to  her  and  gave 
her  something,  and  then  that  dreadful  man  came  out  and  said  she 
must  give  it  to  him,  and  threatened  to  strike  her  when  I  said  no — 
and  then  they  all  came  crowding  round."  She  gave  a  shudder.  "  Oh, 
don't,  don't  talk  of  it  any  more!  Besides," — ^her  eyes  filled  again, — 
"there  isn't  anyone  here  with  me.  Indeed,  I  have  no  relations  any- 
where. My  dear  father  died  two  years  ago,  and  there's  no  one  left 
but  Aunt  Selina,  and  she's  not  a  real  aunt,  only  Uncle  Mac's  widow." 

"What  an  infernal  shame!"  said  William  Hall  hotly.  He  became 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  endow  this  yoimg  woman  at  once  with  a  whole 
tribe  of  doting  relatives.  "  But  then  why — ^what  are  you  at  here  ?  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  oughtn't  to  be  asking  questions." 

The  girl  dried  her  eyes  once  more  and  smiled  at  him.  "  That's  all 
right,"  she  said;  " I  don't  mind  telling  you.  I'm  from  the  North  too; 
I  live  in  Vermont,  and  my  name  is  Amaryllis  Mead, — ^it  sounds  rather 
fanciful,  Amaryllis,  doesn't  it? — ^but  my  mother  was  from  South  Caro- 
lina; that's  the  reason  I  wanted  to  come  here.  She  died  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  and  father  and  I  lived  on  together.  He  was  a  minister, 
and  when  he  died  I  became  a  school-teacher ;  you  see,  there  isn't  much 
to  tell.  Then  I  was  very  ill  last  winter  with  grip,  so  they  gave  me  a 
holiday  and  I  persuaded  another  girl  to  come  to  Charleston  with  me; 
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but  she  had  to  go  off  suddenly  on  account  of  bad  news.  1  could  not 
afford  to  waste  the  ticket  and  all,  and  I  wanted  so  much  to  stay, — bo 
I  just  did, — ^though  I  must  say  it's  very  dull  being  all  alone/' 

William  Hall  nodded  gravely.  ''  Yes,''  he  said,  "  I  know  how  that 
is;  I've  been  there  myself.    By  the  by,  how  much  longer  do  you  stay?" 

"  Only  a  week,"  she  answered.    "  I'm  afraid  that's  all  I  can  afford." 

William  Hall  leaned  from  his  perch  upon  the  tombstone  and  b^an 
plucking  violets  among  the  grass,  an  exertion  which  made  him  some- 
what red  in  the  face.  "  See  here,"  he  said,  as  he  plucked,  "  I've  struck 
rather  a  notion.    You  don't  know  me,  but  I  ain't  a  bad  sort  of  chap." 

''  Why,  of  course  you're  not,"  she  interrupted  eagerly.  ''  You  know 
I've  seen  you  several  times  on  the  Battery,  and  once  you  picked  up  a 
child  that  fell,  and  to-day  you  knocked  down  that  horrid  man — Fm  sure 
you  are  very  nice  indeed." 

A  slight  twinkle  crept  into  William  Hall's  large,  brown  orbs.  "  That 
seems  rather  a  feminine  point  of  view,"  he  said.  **  Picking  people  up 
and  knocking  people  down  can  hardly  constitute  a  certificate  of  charac- 
ter; but  seeing  it's  me  well  let  it  pass.  However,  the  point  is  this. 
My  name  is  William  Hall  ('as  I  sailed,  as  I  sailed')  and  I  really  am  a 
perfectly  respectable  person,  though  I  come  from  New  York,  and  I — 
ahem — I  think  I  shall  have  to  spend  a  week  in  Charleston  myself. 
Now,  as  we're  both  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  your  getting  into  any  more  scrapes  up  alleyways,  I  propose  we  make 
a  sort  of  pilgrimage  together.  Ill  come  to  your  hash-house  every  day, 
and  we'll  just  do  the  city  of  Charieston  up  brown.  What  do  you 
sayP' 

The  girl  looked  at  him  rather  doubtfully,  but  there  was  something 
in  William  Hall's  freckled  visage  that  inspired  confidence,  and  his 
brown  eyes  met  hers  fair  and  square. 

*'I — ^I  don't  know,"  she  faltered;  ''it  sounds  like  a  pleasant  plan, 
but  don't  you  think  it  might  bore  you ^" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Mead,"  he  cried,  "  if  you  take  pity  on  me  it  will  be 
a  Godsend.  Why,  the  last  three  days  I've  been  ready  to  blow  my  brains 
out  and  kick  myself  round  the  block  for  a  fool  to  boot." 

She  nodded  her  pretty  head.  *'  I  thought  you  looked  rather  serious; 
you  know  how  one  tells  one's  self  stories  about  people.  I  was  afraid 
you  were  in  trouble." 

"  I  am  rather  down  on  my  luck,"  he  admitted  sadly,  "  but,  of  course, 
you  needn't  consider  that." 

"  Oh,  but  I  need,"  said  the  girl.  "  It  would  make  all  the  differaice 
if  I  could  really  help  you."     She  rose,  regarding  him  with  serious 

'  You  could,"  replied  Mr.  Hall  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 
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"  Well,  then," — she  blushed  delightfully, — "  I'm  going  to  tea  now, 
and  we'll  meet  at  the  Battery  to-morrow/' 

He  held  out  a  brown  paw.  "  Shake,"  he  said;  "you  can  bank  on 
me."  And  this  ceremony  accomplished,  he  put  her  on  a  Kutledge  Ave- 
nue car  and  watched  it  whiz  away  towards  the  sunset. 

Then  he  drew  from  his  pocketbook  the  following  telegram  : 

"  Water-Witch  stops  several  days  at  Palm  Beach.    Don't 
go  back  on  us.    Wire  plans  Ponciana. 

Having  read  this  message  twice  over,  Mr.  Hall  slowly  tore  the  slip 
of  yellow  paper  into  small  fragments,  which  he  cast  upon  the  whirling 
March  wind. 

When  Miss  Amaryllis  Mead  came  round  the  comer  of  Church  Street 
next  morning  she  found  a  broken-nosed  gentleman  gazing  patiently  at 
the  white  steeple  of  St.  Michael's.  He  jumped  up  as  the  girl  ap- 
proached, while  Neb  wagged  and  barked  in  salutation. 

"  Hullo,"  said  William  Hall,  "  here  you  are.  I  was  beginning  to  be 
afraid  you'd  funked  the  show." 

Miss  Mead  looked  rather  puzzled.  ^'  You  mean  you  thought  I 
wouldn't  come?  Oh,  but  I  always  keep  my  word;  I  thought  it  over 
last  night,  and  I  was  sure  father  wouldn't  mind  my  helping  anyone 
who  was  in  trouble." 

William  Hall's  sunburnt  face  became  a  trifle  redder.  ^^  I  can 
promise  you,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  that  we  won't  do  anything  that  your 
father  could  possibly  mind.  Hi,  Neb,  you  fool,  let  that  baby-carriage 
alone.  And  now,"  he  resumed,  "  what  is  the  programme  for  this  morn- 
ing?   Shall  we  go  right  out  and  start  with  the  Exposition?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "  we  will  wait  for  that.  You  see,  I  haven't 
much  money,  so  I  must  plan  things  out,  and  I'd  like  to  see  the  city 
first  I  was  too  tired  when  I  came,  but  now  I  want  to  explore;  it  will 
be  such  fun,  for  I  have  hardly  ever  been  away  before." 

They  moved  towards  South  Bay  as  she  spoke,  and  her  blue  eyes 
glanced  about,  sparkling  with  youth  and  joy;  William  Hall  considered 
them  much  the  prettiest  point  in  the  landscape. 

"  Here's  rather  a  jolly  street,"  he  suggested.    "  Suppose  we  try  it." 

The  girl  walked  up  Legare  Street  as  though  treading  on  air,  ex- 
claiming and  delighted;  William  Hall  was  under  the  impression  that 
he  had  never  before  appreciated  the  charms  of  sightseeing.  At  the 
comer  of  Tradd  they  stopped  to  peer  through  a  great  iron  gateway  into 
an  enchanting  garden,  guarded  by  high  brick  walls,  sweet  with  spring 
flowers,  and  melodious  with  the  mocking-birds'  songs. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  too  delicious  I"  she  cried.  "  And  can't  you  just  imagine 
yourself  back  in  the  eighteenth  century  P' 
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Mr.  Hall's  historic  imagination  was  not  usually  vivid,  but  he  car- 
ried it  to  the  length  of  considering  how  Miss  Mead  would  have  looked 
in  powdered  hair  and  a  Watteau  sacque,  and  admitted  this  to  be  a 
charming  picture. 

Well,  what  a  morning  they  had:  St.  Michael's  and  St  Philip's; 
the  Library  and  the  Huguenot  Church;  the  old  Powder  Magazine  and 
the  City  Hall.  Amaryllis  did  not  spare  him  a  single  inscription,  down 
to  "  the  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence  by  means  of  a  button," 
on  the  tombstone  in  St.  Philip's  churchyard.  At  last  he  beguiled  her 
into  the  Woman's  Exchange  for  limcheon,  explaining  that  he  had  a 
little  spare  cash  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  relative. 

''And  I'm  such  an  awful  ass  about  money;  if  3'ou  don't  help  me 
use  it,  ten  chances  to  one  I'd  do  some  fool  thing  like  playing  the 
races." 

''  Oh,"  said  Amaryllis,  "  but  that  wouldn't  be  right." 

''  Especially  if  I  lost,"  he  agreed, ''  which  I'm  very  apt  to  do." 

"  How  do  you  manage  to  leave  your  business  at  this  time  of  year?" 

"  Why,"  said  William  Hall,  "  fact  is,  I'm  out  of  a  job  just  now. 
You  see  I  was  on  a  boat,  and — er — had  a  sort  of  misunderstand- 
ing  ^" 

"  With  the  captain  ?"  she  inquired  sympathetically. 

"N-no,  with — ^with  one  of  the  owners.  So,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
chucked  the  whole  shooting-match,  and  here  I  am  on  the  loose." 

"  But  you  will  be  looking  out  for  something  else  to  do,  won't  you  ?* 
she  asked  deprecatingly.    "  It's  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  to  be  idle." 

''So  the  governor  always  says,"  returned  Mr.  Hall.  "The  old 
man's  down  on  me  like  blazes." 

"  I  suppose  your  father  works  hard  himself  ?" 

"  He  certainly  does  that." 

"  And  your  mother,  what  is  she  like?" 

"  Well,  she's  pretty  strenuous  too;  the  Mater's  a  good  woman.  I'm 
ilie  only  brother,  and  Polly's  still  in  the  schoolroom,  so  her  little  nose 
is  at  the  grindstone  all  right.  Then  there's  Jane.  I  can  tell  you,  Jane 
is  up  and  doing." 

"I  think  a  girl  ought  to  have  an  object  in  life,"  said  Amaryllis 
seriously. 

"Jane's  got  an  object  in  life  all  right,"  retorted  Jane's  brother. 
"And  a  rum-looking  object  he  is;  but  I  think  she'll  pull  it  off  this 
time.    The  Dowager's  so  very  down  on  her  it  helps  Jane's  book." 

The  girl  looked  up  through  her  long  eyelashes,  with  her  pretty, 
direct  glance.  "  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  I  often  don't  understand 
what  you  mean." 

Mr.  Hall's  mouth  being  full  of  charlotte  russe,  he  merely  mumbled 
that  he  always  understood  what  Jane  meant,  and  that  was  business. 
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When  he  next  spoke  it  was  to  ask  irrelevantly  how  Miss  Mead  would 
Jike  to  be  a  marchioness;  to  which  she  replied,  "Very  much,  if  the 
marquis  were  nice." 

"  Ah,  thaf  8  it,"  said  William  Hall.  "  Many  a  marquis  is  tottery 
on  his  pins,  I  can  promise  you."  And  Miss  Mead  admitted  she  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  like  that  kind. 

**My  sister  Jane,"  declared  William  Hall  solemnly,  "would  take 
a  marquis  if  he  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Speaking  of  legs,"  he  went 
on,  ^  where  does  this  procession  go  next  ?" 

But  Miss  Mead  announced  she  must  return  to  her  boarding-house, 
whither,  being  a  shrewd  yoimg  man,  he  allowed  her  to  depart,  merely 
stipulating  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  worship  in  her  company  on 
the  morrow. 

Indeed,  they  not  only  shared  a  hymnal  at  St.  Michael's,  but  by 
some  nefarious  arts  she  was  induced  to  forego  evensong  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Magnolia.  Amaryllis  could  never  have  explained  how  she 
found  herself  sitting  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  cemetery,  looking 
across  the  rippling  curve  of  river,  and  telling  her  new  friend  of  her 
old  life,  while  William  Hall  smiled  benignantly  upon  her. 

Monday  afternoon  saw  the  pilgrims  embarked  for  Fort  Sumter. 
The  sunshine  was  dancing  on  the  water,  and  the  soft  breeze  constantly 
blew  against  Miss  Mead's  wild-rose  cheek  a  loose  tendril  of  hair,  which 
Mr.  Hall  desired  exceedingly  to  twist  about  his  finger.  She  was 
rather  silent  as  they  wandered  about  the  ramparts,  and  seeing  that  she 
was  moved  he  walked  quietly  beside  her.  As  the  boat  started  she 
looked  back  at  the  flag  with  shining  eyes. 

'^  Ifs  curious,"  she  said.  "  At  home  I  always  am  so  proud  of  my 
Southern  blood;  but  when  I  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  on 
that  fort  it  makes  my  heart  beat." 

"  You're  an  American,"  he  answered,  "  and  a  bully  good  thing  to  be 
too.  But  I  tell  you  Johnny  Eeb  put  up  a  thundering  good  fight  against 
the  Yanks.  I  guess  you  can  hurrah  for  both  sides.  Lord,  when  I 
remember  those  fellows,  it  makes  me  mad  to  hear  people  crowing  about 
our  little  scrap  at  San  Juan." 

"OJi,"  she  cried  eagerly,  "were  you  really  at  San  Juan?  Were 
you  wounded?" 

"No,  I  wasn't,"  said  William  Hall  tersely.  "And  I  never  had 
typhoid  fever  or  any  other  old  thing,  and  I  didn't  give  a  damn — 
excuse  me — for  Cuba  or  the  Cubans.  I  just  went  for  a  lark,  and  saw 
a  lot  of  better  chaps  than  me  taken  to  kingdom  come.  War  is  no  joke, 
though  the  fighting's  good  fun  enough." 

When  they  had  landed  and  were  walking  homeward  he  proposed 
taking  a  rest  on  the  steps  at  the  end  of  South  Battery,  and  Miss  Mead 
obligingly  sat  down  upon  the  overcoat  he  spread. 
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It  was  a  still,  golden  evening;  the  water  lapped  softly  at  their  feet; 
across  its  shimmering  surface  a  little,  green  boat-honse  opposite  cast 
translucent  reflections;  far  out  on  the  river  two  negro  voices  were 
chanting  a  wild  and  wailing  cadence.  Amaryllis  watched  the  gleam- 
ing oars  rise  and  fall  in  the  distance. 

'^  How  nice  it  must  be  to  own  a  boat/*  she  said.  ''  Did  you  see  that 
beautiful  yacht,  the  Water  Witch,  when  she  was  in  the  harbor  last 
week?" 

William  Hall,  who  was  deeply  engaged  over  his  matchbox,  muttered 
an  indefinite  assent. 

"  I  saw  some  of  the  people  coming  ashore,"  she  went  on.  *'  I  waa 
fascinated  by  one  girl,  a  little  creature,  like  a  fairy,  with  pale  golden 
hair,  and  such  big,  black  eyes.  She  didn't  look  happy  though.  I 
wondered  why." 

Her  companion  offered  no  conjecture,  and  Amaryllis  continued 
musingly : 

^*  How  oddly  fashionable  people  talk.  She  was  sitting  near  me  one 
day  with  a  handsome,  disagreeable-looking  man,  and  I  heard  her  saj. 
^  Oh,  Billy's  got  an  awful  grouch ;  there's  no  pleasing  him.*  And  the 
man  laughed  and  said,  ^  You'd  better  reserve  your  fire  for  me,  Nina. 
I'm  warranted  to  fall  at  the  first  shot;  whereas  I  suspect  our  beloved 
Bill  of  having  the  ten  commandments  up  his  sleeve  and  a  New  Eng- 
land conscience  in  his  pocket.'  I  got  up  then  and  went  away,  for,  of 
course,  I  didn't  want  to  listen." 

Mr.  Hall  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  which  he  proceeded  to 
fill  and  relight;  after  puffing  for  a  time  he  said  carelessly, — 

"  Suppose  a  woman  had  married  a  man  who  was  a  bit  of  a  brute, 
and  treated  her  badly;  and  suppose  there  was  another  fellow  who 
felt  sorry  for  her  and  tried  to  make  things  easier,  and  after  a  while  the 
other  fellow  found  he  was  beginning  to  like  her  too  much  ?" 

**  But  that  would  be  wrong,"  said  Amaryllis,  looking  at  him  with 
her  direct,  childlike  glance. 

"I  know,"  replied  the  young  man.  "People  do  wrong  things 
sometimes.  The  point  is — ^how  do  you  think  the  other  fellow  should 
behave?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  he  ought  to  go  away  and  not  see  her  any  more," 
she  answered  simply. 

*^And  what  about  her?  You  see,  she  might  have  got  to  rather 
depend  on  him?" 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  him  to  go ;  no  good  woman  would  want 
to  be  depending  on  a  man  if  it  wasn't  right." 

"  I  see,"  said  William  Hall.  "  Well,  suppose  the  fellow  did  get  out, 
and  pretty  soon  he  came  across  a  girl  that  he  really  liked,  honest 
Injun,  for  keeps,  this  time — how  do  you  think  the  woman  would  feel 
then?" 
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AmarjUifi  had  to  ponder  this  question;  it  was  more  complicated. 

"  WeU,"  she  answered  finally^  "  I  daresay  it  would  be  natural  for 
her  to  be  a  little  sorry,  but  I'm  sure  she  would  be  glad  too^  especially 
if  it  were  a  nice  girl,  who  liked  the  man,  and  made  him  happy/' 

"  I  see/'  said  William  Hall  again.  "  Perhaps  you're  right."  He 
sat  quietly  for  some  moments  looking  southward,  then  he  rose,  holding 
out  his  hand  to  Amaryllis. 

^^  Hop  up,  chicken,  I  can't  have  you  sitting  in  the  damp  after  the 
sun's  gone.  Besides,  we  have  the  Exposition  before  us  to-morrow. 
Come  along." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  things  they  did  and  saw 
on  that  Tuesday  at  the  Exposition,  or  the  reckless  way  with  which 
Mr.  Hall  scattered  small  change  until  absolutely  commanded  to  stop. 
Miss  Mead  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  old  portraits  in  the  Art 
Building. 

"We  have  a  Copley,  and  some  SuUys  too,"  she  announced  with 
modest  pride.  "  Axmt  Selina  keeps  them  for  me.  Do  you  know,  four 
of  my  ancestors  were  Colonial  Governors." 

"Gk)od  business,"  responded  William  Hall;  "I  have  one  grand- 
father who  was  a  miner." 

"Oh,"  said  Amaryllis  with  a  slight  gasp.  Presently  she  added 
sweetly,  "  But  I  shouldn't  care,  if  I  were  you." 

"  I  don't,"  said  William  Hall,  "  I  rather  like  it." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  a  good  miner  and  a  credit  to  his  family,"  she 
suggested. 

"  He  was  all  of  that,"  William  Hall  declared ;  "  and  I  only  wish 
my  credit  was  half  as  good.  Now,  young  woman,  you'll  have  to  hustle 
if  we  get  tea  in  Pair  Japan  before  nightfall." 

Yes,  that  certainly  was  a  day  to  be  remembered  ! 

But  perhaps  it  is  wiser  not  to  repeat  experiments,  for  when  they 
returned  to  the  Exposition  on  Wednesday  things  went  rather  askew. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  about  wheeled  chairs,  in  which 
Miss  Mead  carried  the  day;  and  at  luncheon  William  Hall  sulkily 
stated  that  when  he  was  married  and  settled  his  wife  should  always  go 
in  a  wheeled  chair,  even  if  it  were  to  cross  the  street. 

Miss  Mead  looked  a  little  startled  and  inquired  whether  Mr.  Hall 
were  engaged.    Somehow  she  had  not  contemplated  that  contingency. 

Mr.  Hall  replied  that  he  was  not,  but  soon  would  be,  if  he  had 
any  luck;  he  further  added  that  he  was  unfit  to  black  the  lady's 
boots,  but  judging  from  the  vagaries  of  the  female  sex,  he  hoped 
that  might  be  in  his  favor ;  and  Miss  Mead  then  asking  as  to  the  lad3^8 
appearance,  he  described  her  as  being  under  five  feet,  with  bright  red 
hair  and  green  eyes. 
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'*  Oh/^  said  Amaryllis  faintly,  *'  she — she  must  be  very  pretty,  I'm 
sure.    And  do  your  family  like  her?'* 

*^I'll  know  the  reason  why  if  they  don't/'  said  William  HalL 
"  Oh,  a  family  tree  squares  mamma,  Polly's  game  anyhow,  and  the  old 
man  will  be  thankful  to  see  me  with  a  running  mata  As  for  Jane 
and  her  object,  they  may  go  to  Jericho."  At  which  pleasing  prospect 
the  young  man  quite  recovered  his  temper,  and,  jumping  up,  cheer- 
fully announced  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  races. 

But  it  appeared  Miss  Mead  did  not  intend  going  to  the  races;  she 
had  conscientious  scruples  about  them — ^in  fact,  had  already  refused  on 
that  account  to  go  with  Mr.  Weekes. 

"With  whom?"  asked  William  Hall,  black  as  thunder. 

"Mr.  Weekes,  a  school-teacher,  who  is  at  our  boarding-house." 

"And  what  the  devil  does  Mr.  Weekes  mean  by  his  invitations?" 
said  William  Hall,  sitting  down  again  in  his  vnrath.  "Why,  what 
do  you  know  about  the  fellow — ^I  mean — I  don't  see  how  that  prevents 
your  going  with  me,"  he  ended  rather  lamely. 

But  the  girl  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  that  wouldn't  be 
right.    I  couldn't  say  one  thing  and  do  another." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,". the  young  man  began,  but  he  saw  her 
trembling  lips.  "All  right,  dar — Miss  Mead,"  he  continued  gently. 
"  I  won't  tease  you  about  it.  We'll  just  do  something  else  now,  then 
we'll  stay  and  dine  at  the  Crescent  Inn,  so  as  to  see  the  lights  this 
evening.    Hullo,  what's  up?"  for  Miss  Mead's  blue  eyes  had  filled. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  faltered,  "  I — I  can't — ^f or,  you  see,  I — Mr.  Weekes 
seemed  so  disappointed  that  I  promised  that  he  should  read  his  essay 
to  me  after  supper — ^his  graduating  essay  on  'Woman  as  a  World 
Power.' " 

Mr.  Hall  arose  with  dignity.  "Of  course,  since  you  prefer  Mr. 
Weekes's  society ^" 

"  It  was  a  promise,"  said  the  girl.  "  Father  told  me  never  to  break 
a  promise.  And — and  now  I  believe  I'm  rather  tired,  so  I  will  just  go 
home." 

They  walked  in  silence  to  the  exit,  where  Mr.  Hall  majestically 
assisted  her  into  the  car,  then,  begging  she  would  excuse  him  if  he 
returned  to  the  races,  he  departed  without  once  looking  back. 

If  Amaryllis's  eyes  were  rather  red  when  she  came  down  to  supper, 
it  was  certainly  no  one's  business,  and  want  of  appetite  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  thing  for  her  fellow-boarders.  After  the  evening  meal 
she  and  Mr.  Weekes  established  themselves  on  an  oasis  of  red  rep  sofa, 
while  a  desert  of  unattached  females  gathered  about  the  large  centre- 
table. 

At  exactly  quarter-past  eight  a  loud  peal  was  heard  at  the  door- 
bell; a  moment  later  a  young  man  bearing  a  large  bouquet  entered  the 
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apartment.  His  face  and  form  were  perhaps  not  strictly  classic,  but 
neyer  before  had  the  assembled  company  beheld  such  an  immaculate 
shirt  front,  such  a  high  turned-down  collar,  such  a  neat  Tuxedo  coat, 
such  wonderfully  creased  trousers,  or  such  glittering  patent  leather 
shoes.  Mr.  Weekes,  a  gaimt,  rawboned  personage,  with  an  abnormal 
deyelopment  of  wrist  and  ankle,  suddenly  became  conscious  of  all  his 
shortcomings,  while  Amaryllis  blushed  divinely. 

"Mrs.  Eobinson?*'  inquired  the  newcomer,  addressing  the  most  de- 
pressed of  the  unattached  females.  "  Qood-evening,  Ma'am.  This  is 
Mr.  William  Hall,  from  New  York;  I  just  stopped  in  to  speak  to  my 
cousin.  Miss  Mead.  Good-evening,  Cousin  Amaryllis.^'  He  nodded 
affably  towards  the  sofa.  *^  I  want  to  arrange  about  a  little  drive  we 
are  to  have  to-morrow,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  bringing  a  few  flowers 
with  me."  He  deftly  divided  the  bunch,  and  having  pressed  her  share 
upon  Mrs.  Bobinson,  walked  across  and  deposited  the  remainder  on 
Miss  Mead's  lap. 

"  Don't  rise,  my  dear,*'  he  said  in  a  paternal  manner ;  *'  I  remember 
that  you  had  an  engagement  with  Mr. — Mr.  Creeks  ?*' 

"  Weekes,''  said  that  gentleman  gloomily. 

"  Oh — ^ah — ^yes.  Beaks,"  continued  William  Hall.  "  And  as  I  said 
this  afternoon,  when  we  discussed  remaining  to  dine  at  the  Exposition, 
of  course,  it  is  never  right  to  break  an  engagement.  But  it  does  not 
matter,  as  we  can  do  it  to-morrow  instead;  your  Cousin  Leonora  will 
expect  an  account  of  the  illuminations.  My  mother  is  most  anxious 
for  Miss  Mead  to  enjoy  Charleston,"  he  pursued,  again  addressing  his 
hostess,  *'and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  she  must  not  miss  the 
electric  lighting." 

As  he  spoke  William  Hall  fixed  his  large  and  innocent  eyes  full 
upon  Mrs.  Robinson,  while  Miss  Mead,  with  awful  recollections  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  listened  involuntarily  for  the  feet  of  the  young 
men  on  the  staircase. 

However,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  occurred,  and  Wil- 
liam Hall,  turning  his  back  to  the  sofa,  sat  for  about  twenty  minutes 
in  a  large  rocker,  talking  with  bewildering  politeness  to  the  circle  of 
ladies.  Then,  pleading  an  engagement  at  the  Club,  he  rose,  and  again 
approached  his  relative. 

"  Good-night,  Cousin  Amaryllis,"  he  said ;  and  such  is  the  force  of 
bad  example  that  as  Miss  Mead  took  his  extended  hand  a  murmuring 
voice  replied,  "  Good-night,  cousin." 

A  flickering  gleam  of  triumph  lit  William  Hall's  countenance. 

'*ril  come  to-morrow  afternoon,"  he  went  on.  ^' (Jood-evening, 
Mr. — ah — ^Meeks;  I  am  sure  my  cousin  enjoys  the  reading.  Mrs. 
Bobinson,  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  shortly." 

When  Mr.  Hall  returned  to  Eutledge  Avenue  next  day  each  old  lady 
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was  lookmg  out  of  a  different  window  to  see  him  drive  up  in  the  solitary 
hansom  of  the  town,  and  Amaryllis  attempted  a  faint  protest  at  his 
extravagance. 

^*  It's  all  right/'  he  said.  '^  Came  out  way  ahead  of  the  game  with 
a  long  shot  on  a  three-legged  animal.  You  see  the  result  of  leaving 
your  relative  at  the  races.'' 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  smiling.  "How  could  you  behave  so 
badly  last  night — ^telling  such  a  dreadful  story,  and  making  me  tell 
one  too?    I  declare,  I  didn't  know  which  way  to  look." 

"  You  couldn't  avoid  looking  at  Mr.  Peaks,"  he  retorted.  "  Never 
saw  such  a  chap  for  angles;  he's  like  a  what's-its-name  in  Euclid. 
But  see  here,  Miss,  before  we  go  any  further  I  want  one  thing  dis- 
tinctly understood.  The  word  no  is  not  to  be  used  in  my  presence 
this  evening.  When  I  suggest  going  up  in  a  balloon  or  down  in  a 
diving-bell  I  expect  you  to  answer  politely, '  Yes,  if  you  please,  I  should 
like  to  very  much.'  Otherwise  I  won't  play,  and  you  can  listen  to 
Weekes  on  Woman  till  the  cows  come  home." 

It  was  sunset  before  they  reached  the  Exposition,  and  the  lights 
were  already  beginning  to  glitter  like  jewels  against  the  golden  west; 
high  amid  a  rosy  fleece  of  cloud  sailed  the  white  infant  moon.  The 
girl  would  gladly  have  lingered,  but  the  young  man  beguiled  her  to  the 
Crescent  Inn,  explaining  that  the  illuminations  would  keep  and  dinner 
wouldn't;  so  she  obediently  seated  herself  at  a  Uttle  table  adorned 
with  a  large  bunch  of  roses. 

"  Why  are  we  the  only  ones  who  have  flowers  ?"  she  asked. 

."  Because  we're  the  only  ones  here,"  he  answered,  at  which  retort 
the  bevy  of  negro  attendants  sympathetically  grinned. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Crescent  Inn  provides  nectar  and 
ambrosia;  such  was,  indeed,  the  fact,  yet  neither  of  the  young  people 
seemed  very  hungry.  Presently  William  Hall  gave  an  order  to  tlie 
smiling  head  waiter,  "  The  brand  I  told  you  yesterday,"  and  the  negro 
returned  with  a  bottle  of  sparkling,  golden  liquid,  which  foamed  in 
their  glasses.  Amaryllis  sipped  a  little  when  he  told  her  to  drink  to 
their  next  merry  meeting.  *'  Here's  Luck,"  said  the  young  man ;  he 
drank  down  his  glass,  refilled  it,  and  with  a  quick  turn  of  the  wrist 
tossed  glass  and  wine  over  his  shoulder. 

*'0h,  you've  broken  it!"  cried  Amaryllis,  as  the  tinkling  frag- 
ments rang. 

''It's  a  libation  to  Fate,"  he  replied  gravely.  "Here,  you  black 
rascals,  bring  me  the  bill,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  champagne  to 
drink  our  health." 

They  came  out  into  an  enchanted  world.  Hushed  and  silent  lay  the 
Court  of  Palaces,  wall  and  dome  and  turret  and  minaret  outlined  in 
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living  flame;    overhead  hung  the  eternal  stars,  and  the  plash  of  a 
fountain  mnrmured  softly  below. 

The  young  man  suggested  trying  a  gondola,  and  they  strolled  to  the 
little  lagoon.  ^^  Com6  sta,  Alessandro  ?"  said  William  Hall  to  a  tall 
gondolier.  As  he  helped  Amaryllis  on  board  he  told  her  it  was  an 
old  Venetian  acquaintance.  The  boat  floated  oflf,  the  ripples  breaking 
away  from  her  prow.  Amaryllis  sat  in  a  trance  of  delight  as  a  trio 
of  male  voices  on  the  bank  soared  into  song,  a  gay  Italian  ditty  of 
love  and  youth,  all  soft  syllables  and  melodious  sounds. 

When  the  song  ceased  and  the  boat  turned  back  to  the  shore  the 
girl  cried  out  her  pleasure;  and  William  Hall  said  carelessly  that 
he'd  come  across  those  chaps  yesterday,  rather  down  on  their  luck, 
and  thought  it  might  jolly  them  to  do  "a  turn;'*  he  was  glad  she 
fancied  it. 

They  went  up  silently  together,  and  with  one  accord  stepped  out 
on  a  bridge  spanning  the  lagoon ;  they  leant  against  the  parapet  and 
looked  down  at  the  stars  mirrored  in  the  dark  water  beneath.  The 
girl's  white  hands  were  clasped,  the  young  man  could  almost  see 
them  tremble.  Suddenly  Amaryllis  caught  her  breath  in  a  lingering 
sigh. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  how  happy  it  has  all  been !  I  wish — I  wish  it 
wasn't  over  \" 

William  Hall  gave  a  curious,  tender  laugh.  "It  needn't  ever  be 
over  unless  you  like.  If  s  up  to  you  to  name  the  day."  He  pulled  oflf 
his  hat  and  held  out  his  strong  right  hand.  "  Amaryllis,"  he  said, — ^his 
voice  was  rough  and  shaken, — "will  you  be  my  wife  and  let  me  take 
care  of  you  always  ?" 

The  girl  turned  her  childlike  face  and  shining  eyes  towards  him. 
She  laid  her  soft  hand  in  his  firm  and  gentle  clasp.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she 
murmured,  with  a  new  and  delicious  coquetry;  "yes,  if  you  please,  I 
should  like  to  very  much." 

There  is  really  nothing  more  to  tell.  Let  the  young  people  see 
visions,  and  the  old  folk  dream  dreams;  those  who  have  been  in 
Arcadia  can  remember  it,  and  those  who  have  yet  to  go  may  imagine  its 
joys. 

When  they  at  last  came  back  to  earth  William  Hall  agreed  that 
the/d  better  be  making  tracks,  or  "Meeksy,  old  boy,"  would  be  out 
with  the  town  crier;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  car  he  began  to 
explain  that,  of  course,  he  would  return  with  her  next  day. 

"  There's  a  chap  and  his  wife  at  the  St.  John's,  old  pals  of  mine, 
on  a  honeymoon.  She's  delighted  to  have  you  under  her  wing  as  far 
as  Boston.  Then  1*11  bring  mamma  up  to  see  Aunt  Thingamy  in  a 
week  or  so,  and  we'll  arrange  about  wedding  garments." 

Amaryllis  stared  at  him  with  large,  widely  opened  eyes.     "Why, 
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what  are  you  thinking  of?  We  can't  possibly  be  married  for  ever  so 
long — ^you  know  I  have  only  a  tiny  salary,  and  you^re  out  of  a  job.  Of 
course,  I  shall  be  careful,  and  I  think  I  am  a  good  manager,  but  people 
must  have  something  to  live  on/' 

William  Hall,  looking  slightly  embarrassed,  gazed  for  some  mo- 
ments at  his  boots;  finally  he  broke  into  rather  a  guilty  chuckle. 

"  I  guess  I'll  have  to  own  up.  See  here,  darling,  don't  think  I've 
been  plajring  it  on  you,  but  the  fact  is  I  may  have  skipped  a  detail 
here  and  there.  For  instance,  when  I  said  my  grandfather  was  a  miner, 
I  omitted  to  add  a  gold  miner,  also  that  he  managed  to  yank  out  quite 
a  little  nugget  heap.'' 

'^Well — ^but" — ^protested  Miss  Mead.  *'Why,  you  told  me  your 
father  was  so  hard  working." 

"  You  bet,"  said  William  Hall  stoutly.  "  He's  right  up  against  it 
in  Wall  Street,  making  a  bigger  pile  every  day." 

'^  And  your  mother?"  she  faltered. 

"Buns  charities  half  her  time,  and  'sassiety'  the  rest,  which  is 
certainly  a  large  order."  He  paused  for  comment,  but  as  none  came 
continued  his  confession.  ^^  Also  my  sister  Jane  has  been  laying  for  a 
marquis,  and  by  latest  quotations  she's  nabbed  him.  Suppose  we  have 
a  double-barrelled  event?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  married  along  of  the 
aristocracy?" 

He  watched  the  girl  furtively  as  he  poured  out  this  string  of  non- 
sense, but  she  remained  silent,  looking  into  the  flying  darkness.  At 
last  she  showed  rather  an  April  countenance. 

"I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  she  sighed,  "and  I'll  get  used  to  it 
But,  oh,  I  think  we  should  have  been  so  happy,  living  in  a  little  house 
in  the  country  and  working  hard.  I  should  have  nmde  such  a  good 
wife." 

"  And  so  you  will,"  he  cried  eagerly ;  regardless  of  the  conductor, 
he  put  his  hand  on  hers.  '^  Lord  knows,  I  need  one.  And  well  have 
a  country  house,  and  work  hard, — at  least  I  will, — and  we'll  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Charleston  once  a  year,  and  live  happy  ever  after,  just 
like  a  fairy  story.  Here,  young  man,  stop.  You've  carried  us  three 
blocks  too  far." 

The  trolley  came  to  a  standstill,  William  Hall  helped  Amaryllis  to 
alight,  tucking  her  hand  under  his  arm,  and  the  two  young  people 
walked  up  Eutledge  Avenue,  their  footsteps  echoing  in  the  silent 
street 

Ah,  well,  life  is  not  all  a  fairy  story,  as  most  of  us  have  found 
out;  but  there  is  never  wanting  a  comer  of  fairyland  to  which  true 
lovers  may  return  long,  long  after  youth  is  past  and  golden  heads 
are  gray. 
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THE  point  of  my  last  article,  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  bring 
home  to  my  readers,  was  that  up  to  the  present  no  English 
writer  had  succeeded  in  weaving  prose  tales  out  of  as  fine  a 
mental  substance  as  English  poetry.  But  the  tales  of  Balzac  and  Tur- 
genieff  are  woven  out  of  as  fine  a  mental  substance  as  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  the  tales  of  such  inferior  tale-tellers  as 
Flaubert,  Tolstoy,  and  Huysmans  out  of  as  fine  a  substance  as  De 
Quince/s  essays,  Pater^s  musings,  or  Landor^s  dialogues. 

In  our  literary  inquest  we  stumbled  across  the  curious  fact  that 
Turgenieff  had  failed  to  appreciated  Balzac.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  said  more  than  that  he  did  not  think  much  of  him.  One  day  I 
shall  read  a  life  of  Turgenieff  and  find  out  if  he  never  expressed  him- 
self more  fully  on  this  subject,  whether  Turgenieff  thought  the  subject 
unworthy  of  his  further  consideration  or  whether  he  wished  to  excite 
our  curiosity,  to  tempt  us  to  discover  his  meaning,  as  Goethe  certainly 
did  when  he  limited  himself  to  the  mere  statement  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Luther  had  never  been  bom.  Goethe  was  an  Olympian 
prig,  anxious  that  people  should  consider  his  words,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  Turgenieff  was  as  anxious  about  his  literary  reputation.  He  said 
what  he  was  minded  to  say, — ^that  he  did  not  think  much  of  Balzac, — 
and  there  he  left  the  matter  as  he  left  many  other  things — ^it  was  part 
of  his  genius  to  be  able  to  put  things  aside,  and  he  rightly  regarded  his 
inability  to  understand  Balzac  as  unimportant  to  him. 

But  our  position  is  somewhat  different.  We  are  not  Olympians  and 
are  interested  in  literary  history,  and  there  is  nothing  in  literary  his- 
tory more  interesting  than  the  inability  of  one  man  of  genius  to  imder- 
stand  another;  and  Turgenieff's  inability  to  imderstand  Balzac  is  a 
flagrant  case.  But  there  are  others  as  flagrant.  Weber  wrote  an  article 
jeering  at  Beethoven^s  **  Pastoral  Symphony;''  or  was  it  at  the 
^'  Eroica''  that  he  jeered  in  the  article  that  took  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  different  instruments  and  ended  by  the  bass  fiddle — or  was 
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it  the  bassoon? — advising  the  others  to  cease  talking,  for  if  they  were 
overheard  they  might  have  to  play  the  whole  thing  over  again  next 
week  as  a  punishment  ? 

That  Weber  should  not  have  understood  the  '*  Pastoral  Symphony** 
seems  incredible^  but  the  reason  of  his  failure  is  more  incredible  than 
the  limitations  of  his  musical  tastes.  I  do  not  know  if  he  ever  de- 
scribed Beethoven's  melodies  as  trivial,  but  many  contemporary  critics 
did,  and  Weber  no  doubt  shared  the  prevailing  feeling.  The  charge  of 
triviality  is  the  last  we  should  prefer  against  Beethoven.  As  well  might 
it  be  uttered  against  Shakespeare  himself.  Yet  Beethoven's  contem- 
poraries were  great  men,  and  to  appreciate  their  mistake  we  have  to 
remember  how  ears  filled  with  Mozart's  ample  melodies  would  hear 
the  curt  theme  which  starts  the  first  movement  in  the  *'  C  Minor  Sym- 
phony.'* Beethoven  sought  character  and  truth  more  earnestly  than 
the  early  Mozart.  He  sought  nature  motives  in  the  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony,** and  his  contemporaries  mistook  naturalness  for  triviality. 
Their  mistake  is  the  usual  mistake ;  it  will  echo  down  the  ages  for  ever 
and  ever ;  was  it  not  repeated  in  the  next  generation,  a  generation  pro- 
tected against  it,  we  should  have  thought,  by  the  study  of  folk-lore? 
Ears  accustomed  to  the  obvious  melodies  of  Rossini  could  barely  hear 
the  subtle  melodies  of  "  Tristan.**  Nor  is  the  mistake  confined  to  mugic 
In  the  same  years,  in  the  seventies,  the  French  salon  painters  looked 
upon  the  impressionists  as  trivial;  and  Fromentin,  a  considerable 
painter  and  a  learned  sesthetician^  did  not  see  the  natural  painter 
in  Manet  that  we  see,  but  a  painter  deficient  in  natural  taste.  I  re- 
member the  time  when  Gorot  was  thought  flimsy,  when  Pelouse  and 
Caesar  De  Cock — ^painters  whose  names  probably  no  one  of  my  readers 
has  ever  heard — ^were  preferred  to  Corot.  The  Corot  landscape  was 
succeeded  by  the  Monet;  and  Monet^  who  admired  Corot  above  all 
painters,  told  me  that  one  day  he  went  into  a  picture-dealer's  shop  and 
overheard  Corot  saying  that  the  picture  which  he,  Monet,  had  induced 
the  dealer  to  put  in  the  window  was  a  most  shocking  example  of  bad 
taste.  Convinced  though  he  was  of  his  own  genius, — and  I  remember 
how  convinced  he  was, — ^it  was  a  great  blow  to  him  to  hear  his  picture 
laughed  at  by  a  man  whom  he  put  first  among  painters. 

Every  generation  recants  the  artistic  faith  of  the  generation  that 
it  sprang  from,  and  an  interesting  and  a  wise  book  might  be  written 
about  these  recantations.  I  shall  never  write  the  book,  but  could  supply 
some  anecdotes.  Shall  I  ever  forget  Zola*s  sadness  when  I  b^an  my 
recantation  ?  "  Nature  wills  it  so,'*  he  said,  falling  back  into  a  deep 
divan;    "I  do  not  complain.     Nature  wills  that  the  children  should 

devour  their  fathers.'* 

# 

Turgenieff's  inability  to  understand  Balzac  puzzled  me  for  many 
years,  but  in  thinking  about  the  prose  tale  I  have  come  to  see  that 
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I'urgeBieflPs  inability  to  understand  Balzac  was  but  the  natural  and 
inevitable  conBequenee  of  bis  genius;  I  have  even  come  to  see  that 
both  men  are  implicit  in  TurgenieflPs  mistake;  I  have  come  to  see  that 
to  understand  this  mistake  is  to  understand  Balzac  and  Turgenieff^ 
and  that  to  understand  them  is  to  understand  the  art  of  the  prose  tale. 
In  the  course  of  my  critical  life  I  have  compared  Balzac  to  many 
things;  and  here  it  will  suit  me  to  compare  him  to  a  conqueror  who 
invaded  the  whole  of  life,  and  who  built  cities;  in  the  cities  he  built 
we  find  some  fine  palaces  and  many  fine  houses,  and  there  are  many 
beautiful  things  in  these  palaces  and  houses,  beautiful  statues  and 
beautiful  pictures.  But  this  great  Ooth  or  Hun  built  no  temple,  no 
perfect  portico;  he  carved  no  frieze;  he  built  a  magnificent  city  and 
passed  on. 

Balzac  was  without  point  of  view,  and  his  great  empire  is  held  to- 
gether by  intensity  and  energy  of  mind  rather  tiian  by  a  single  percep- 
tion of  life.    But  his  vitality  is  suificient.    There  is  more  vitality  in  a 
liouse  described  by  Balzac  than  there  is  in  many  an  English  novel,    lie 
uever  wearies  of  describing  chimney-piece  ornaments,  clock  and  cande- 
labra, and  in  every  description  they  live  with  extraordinary  intensity. 
His  mind  vitalized  brick  and  mortar — his  mind  was  the  mortar  with 
which  he  built.    He  was  interested  in  the  whole  of  life,  in  the  body  as 
well  as  in  the  soul.    He  was  interested  in  the  clothes  the  body  wore. 
He  was  interested  in  hats  and  neckties,  in  the  watch  in  the  fob,  and 
in  the  rings  on  the  fingers.     He  waa  interested  in  the  buckles  on  a 
lady's  shoes  and  in  the  coat  of  arms  on  her  carriage.    He  is  the  only 
writer  in  whom  we  find  everything,  and  he  seems  to  have  exhausted 
the  possibilily  of  fiction,  for  the  writers  that  have  succeeded  him 
have  done  no  more  than  to  lead  us  into  some  unexplored  comer  of 
his  genius.     Sometimes  the  light  that  leads  is  a  lamp,  sometimes  a 
taper.     Flaubert  and  Huysmans  tried  to  write  more  perfectly,  and 
they  produced  wonderfully  carven  images,  but  Turgenieff  was  alone 
as  human  aa  Balzac.    Balzac  is  the  whole  of  man,  whereaa  Turgenieff 
is  the  heart,  the  ceaseless  throb  of  the  heart  that  knows  no  change. 
He  seems  to  have  seen  clearly  from  the  beginning  that  life  as  we 
see  it  is  full  of  folly  and  evil,  that  moralily  is  a  myth,  an  aca- 
demic discussion,  that  beauty  is  a  reality,  and  that  it  is  wiser  to 
follow  beauty;    that  the  artist  can  only  teach  by  giving  the  world 
images  of  beauty  to  admire.     He  was  passionately  interested  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  but  he  only  advocated  their  emancipation 
indirectly.     He  limited  his  advocacy  to  describing  their  lives,  their 
patient  sufferings.     In  '^The  Memoirs  of  a  Nihilist^'  he  never  once 
mentioned  what  were  the  acts  that  caused  the  man  to  be  condemned 
to  solitary  confinement.    He  described  his  sufferings,  his  life  between 
the  four  walls  of  his  cell.    Turgenieff  was  aware  from  the  first  that 
there  is  nothing  vainer  than  preaching.     As  I  have  said,  Turgenieff 
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seems  to  have  understood  from  the  beginning,  and  as  if  by  instinct^ 
that  life  as  we  see  it  is  full  of  folly  and  evil.  When  I  say  life  as  we 
see  it  I  mean  the  surface  of  life;  for  few  look  below  the  surface  into 
the  calm,  eternal  instincts.  The  instincts  may  be  compared  to  the 
moveless  depths  of  the  sea  whose  gray-green  twilights  are  the  same  as 
they  were  yesterday  and  yesterday  the  same  as  they  were  three  hun- 
dred thousand  years  ago.  The  surface  of  life  is  agitated  like  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  it  is  full  of  strange  and  cruel  life,  ever  at  war,  creatures 
preying  on  each  other;  but  in  the  immortal  instincts  there  is  twilight 
and  peace  just  as  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Our  instincts  are  almost 
as  imknown  to  us  as  the  green  sea's  depths,  but  Turgenieff  was  a  plunger 
in  the  depths,  the  shadowy  depths  where  nothing  is  seen  but  a  shadowy 
rock,  and  in  the  rock  a  shadowy  design,  and  TurgenieflPs  tales  are  but 
the  reading  of  these  shadowy  designs. 

♦ 

Someone  has  said  that  a  tale  by  Turgenieff  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  that  art  has  given  since  antiquity,  and  this  is  the  truth.  Balzac 
is  more  astonishing  and  complete,  and  Michael  Angelo  is  more  astonish- 
ing and  more  complete  than  Phidias,  but  he  is  not  so  beautiful,  he  is 
not  so  perfect;  and  in  the  same  way  Turgenieff,  though  not  so  aston- 
ishing or  so  complete  as  Balzac,  is  always  more  beautiful  and  more 
perfect.  Everything  we  say  about  Turgenieff  we  can  say  with  equal 
truth  about  Phidias.  Neither  will  ever  be  as  much  admired  as  Michael 
Angelo,  nor  will  Beethoven  ever  be  as  much  admired  as  Wagner,  nor 
will  Corot  ever  be  as  much  admired  as  Duprez  or  Diaz,  for  art  as  it 
approaches  the  zenith  sheds  those  outward  signs  of  life  by  which  tl  • 
multitude  recognize  life.  The  circumstantial  and  the  ephemeral  alone 
interest  the  multitude,  and  the  moment  we  begin  a  tale  by  Turgenieff 
we  are  amid  the  immemorial  instincts,  and  the  moment  we  look  at  a 
picture  by  Corot  we  are  amid  immemorial  nature. 

Everyone  who  will  read  this  article  has  seen  a  picture  by  Corot,  and 
will  therefore  understand  what  I  mean  by  Corot's  color  mind.  Those 
delicate  grays  which  we  find  in  his  skies  however  blue  they  may  be, 
that  we  find  in  the  darkest  shadows  of  his  rocks  however  brown  they 
may  be,  that  gentle  gray  was  the  color  of  his  mind,  and  the  same  gray 
was  the  color  of  Turgenieff's  mind;  and  the  illusive  and  intense  souls 
that  fill  his  pages  appear  and  disappear  enveloped  in  illusive  grays. 
The  temptation  glides  out  of  the  mist  like  a  phantom  and  the  man 
follows,  or  maybe  it  is  a  woman  that  follows.  And  every  tale  is  the 
same  tale,  and  every  tale  is  told  with  the  same  perfection.  There  are 
tales  that  he  calls  "  Dream  Tales,'*  but  all  his  tales  were  dream  tales. 
In  one  of  the  *'  Dream  Tales"  a  man  wakes  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
hearing  a  sound,  the  sound  of  a  harp-string,  and  a  voice  tells  him  to  go 
next  evening  to  the  blasted  oak  by  the  edge  of  the  common.  He  goes 
and  meets  a  phantom,  and  the  phantom  tells  him  not  to  be  afraid; 
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and  they  fly  over  the  world  and  see  many  things.  We  are  taken  in  this 
tale  nearer  to  the  verge  of  life  than  the  harps  of  "  Tristan**  may  take 
us,  and  they  take  us  very  near  to  it;  we  feel  that  the  great  secret  is 
going  to  be  revealed,  and  the  moment  is  an  intense  one. 

Only  the  greatest  writers  tell  the  same  tale.  The  story  of  Liza  in 
"  The  House  of  Gentle  Folk'*  is  the  same.  A  man  has  made  an  unfor- 
tunate marriage,  his  wife  has  lovers,  he  leaves  her;  years  pass  and  he 
hears  she  is  dead;  he  believes  her  dead;  and  meeting  a  girl  who  loves 
him  and  whom  he  loves,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  marry.  But  the 
wife  returns,  the  girl  tells  the  man  that  he  must  go  back  to  his  wife, 
the  girl  goes  into  a  convent,  and  I  believe  he  sees  her  once  in  the  con- 
vent. That  is  all,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
ever  written,  and  in  its  beauty  very  like  Greek  sculpture.  Lavretsky 
comes  back  after  many  years  and  finds  a  new  generation  growing  up. 
The  garden  is  changed;  trees  have  grown,  and  he  sits  on  the  seat 
where  he  sat  with  Liza.  The  young  people  want  to  play  hide-and-seek, 
but  the  melancholy  man  intimidate  them.  ...  He  begs  of  them 
to  go  and  play,  and  he  says,  *'  We  old  people  have  a  resource  which  you 
don*t  know  yet,  and  which  is  better  than  any  amusement — ^recollec- 
tion." 

These  pages  are  as  monumental  as  a  landscape  by  Corot,  and  they 
are  suffused  with  the  same  intense  gray;  they  breathe  an  emotion  as  in- 
tense as  any  music  breathes,  whether  we  choose  Schumann  or  Wagner 
or  Chopin. 

In  "  On  the  Eve"  he  tells  of  another  young  girl,  and  she  the  same 
age  as  Liza.  Her  parents  are  thinking  of  her  marriage.  Young  men 
come  to  the  house, — artists,  politicians,  and  professors.  A  professor 
speaks  to  her  about  Goethe;  the  artist  laughs  at  him.  Helen  says, 
^'Why  not?*'  At  that  moment  we  begin  to  know  her.  That  "WTiy 
not?**  is  as  extraordinary  as  any  one  of  the  motives  in  the  "Eing.** 
An  hour  later  we  see  her  sitting  by  her  window  facing  the  sunmier 
night.  She  feels  something  holy  half  rising  out  of,  half  falling  into, 
her  heart,  and  we  know  her  to  be  the  eternal  maiden,  she  who  looked 
at  the  stars  ten  thousand  years  ago,  she  who  will  look  at  them  ten 
thousand  years  hence.  The  professor  has  stirred  her  heart,  but  he  is 
not  her  predestined  lover.  The  predestined  lover  is  a  Bulgarian,  the 
profe8sor*s  friend.  But  I  am  not  interested  to  tell  the  story  that 
Turgenieff  tells;  I  love  it  well  enough  to  refrain.  It  is  many  years 
since  I  have  read  this  book,  and  were  I  to  turn  to  it  now  I  should  lose 
the  first  impression.  Memory  is  shadowy  and  incomplete,  but  I  love 
my  memory  of  this  book,  perhaps  better  than  the  book;  in  any  case 
the  new  love  would  be  different  from  the  old.  Like  Lavretsky,  I  indulge 
in  recollection.  None  will  ever  tell  the  tale  of  love*s  delight  as  well 
again.  Helen  holds  happiness  to  her  breast  amid  a  Venetian  spring, 
and  happiness  passes  from  her  as  the  season  passes.    Her  fate  affects 
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us  afl  no  personal  misfortune  can  affect  us^  for  when  her  lover  dies  she 
goes  we  know  not  whither^  but  we  hear  her  cry  in  the  wilderness  and 
we  see  her  lonely  as  Hagar  amid  the  rose  granite  rocks  of  Arabia 
under  a  lowering  sky.  This  mention  of  Hagar  will  seem  an  irrele- 
vancy; for  me  it  is  not  one,  for  whenever  I  think  of  a  tale  by  Tur- 
genieff  I  think  of  a  picture  by  Gorot,  and  whenever  I  see  a  picture  by 
Corot  I  think  of  a  tale  by  Turgenieff. 

♦ 

Turgenieff  wrote  a  story  called  *'  Spring  Floods/*  In  it  a  man  is 
about  to  marry  a  beautiful  girl,  but  he  meets  the  temptation  that 
haunts  all  Turgenieff's  stories  and  wastes  his  life  following  her.  The 
story  is  as  beautiful  as  any  other  he  ever  wrote,  though  Turgenieff  him- 
self thought  it  not  sufficiently  perfect  in  outline.  He  perfected  the 
outline  in  a  novel  entitled  ^'  Smoke,**  and  he  lost  some  of  the  fresh 
color  of  the  earlier  tale.  The  beginning  of  '^  Smoke*'  is,  however,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  things  in  Turgenieff.  A  student  is  spending 
his  holidays  at  Baden-Baden  and  a  Russian  countess  calls  at  the  young 
man*s  hotel,  and  not  finding  him  in  she  leaves  a  bouquet  of  heliotrope 
for  him.  He  puts  the  flowers  in  a  glass  of  water  and  sits  down  to 
write  letters.  But  the  suave  subtle  odor  disturbs  him  like  something 
half  remembered,  half  forgotten.  He  puts  the  glass  away,  finishes 
his  letters,  and  goes  to  bed.  The  suave  insinuating  odor  follows  him 
into  the  next  room  and  under  the  bedclothes. 

I  remember,  as  everyone  remembers  who  has  read  it,  the  story  of 
a  man  who  hears  a  woman  singing  in  Sorrento.  He  is  in  the  street, 
and  the  windows  of  a  house  are  open,  and  a  beautifid  voice  singing 
some  melody  of  Schubert  or  Schumann  floats  out  into  the  night  air. 
He  hears  the  voice  again  in  the  Steppes  in  Bussia.  The  windows  of  a 
lonely  house  are  open,  and  he  meets  her  again  in  a  ballroom  in  Mos- 
cow.   I  remember  no  other  fact,  but  I  remember  the  emotion. 

I  remember  no  other  fact.  I  only  remember  the  emotion,  the  evo- 
cation of  an  immortal  yearning  by  a  voice  heard  in  the  streets  of  Sor- 
rento, heard  afterwards  in  the  Steppes  in  Russia.  There  is  in  the  stoir 
some  mysterious  correspondence  between  her  appearance  in  Sorrento 
and  her  reappearance  in  the  Steppes.  What  it  is  I  do  not  remember, 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should.  The  mystery  of  these  hauntings  is 
implicit  in  their  mysterious  reoccurrence;  the  same  temptation  occur- 
ring again  amid  other  circumstances  leads  to  a  belief  in  an  eternal 
return,  in  a  fate  from  which  we  cannot  fly,  it  being  part  of  ourselves. 
In  ancient  Greece  and  Bome  men  met  it  in  the  woods;  wandering 
in  the  woods  they  spied  a  glittering  breast  between  the  leaves  and  were 
forever  after  unable  to  love  mortal  woman.  They  knew  the  malady  by 
the  beautiful  word  nympholepsy.  The  word  is  in  itself  a  temptation, 
and  he  who  has  been  spared  the  disease  feels  that  he  has  lost  some- 
thing.   The  ancient  woods  are  now  empty  of  dryad  and  nymph,  but 
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the  disease  is  with  us  still.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  Sorrento  to 
find  it;  many  a  man  has  found  it  amid  the  artificial  glades  of  painted 
canvas.  A  nymph  flying  through  the  lime-light  has  inspired  as  deep  a 
passion  as  a  nymph  flying  through  the  reeds.  I  have  known  such  a 
case.  The  victim  sat  out  a  hideous  melodrama  a  hundred  times  for 
her  sake.  They  only  met  once  face  to  face,  and  then  only  for  a  minute. 
Her  marriiage  and  her  death  might  have  inspired  Turgenieff.  When 
I  think  of  her  I  remember  another  story  by  Turgenieff,  a  story  of  a 
little  clerk  who  went  to  hear  an  actress  sing.  The  actress  wrote  to  him, 
and  the  pathos  in  Turgenieff's  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  little  clerk 
was  loved  when  he  thought  he  was  being  laughed  at.  To  explain  the 
fatality  of  these  attachments  Turgenieff  speaks  of  the  flsh  that  swims 
to  and  fro  under  the  boat  apparently  at  liberty,  though  the  hook  is  in 
its  gills.  Turgenieff  knew  the  disease  in  all  its  diverse  symptoms.  Was 
he  not  at  once  the  victim  and  the  perfect  chronicler  of  the  disease  ? 

♦ 

Whitman  spoke  of  Turgenieff  as  "  the  noble  and  melancholy  Tur- 
genieff,*' and  no  words  could  describe  him  better.  He  also  spoke  of 
Turgenieff  as  ''a  most  wonderful  tale-teller,'*  and  the  choice  of  the 
word  proves  Whitman  to  have  been  an  artist  even  in  his  casual  talk. 
The  choice  of  the  word  proves  that  he  understood  Turgenieff  as  well  as 
I  understand  Corot,  and  when  I  vrrote  my  first  article  about  Turgenieff 
many  years  ago  I  said,  '^  These  tales  came  from  the  East ;  he  told  tales, 
and  we  only  write  psychological  novels."  I  expressed  myself  badly,  for 
I  then  only  had  an  inkling  of  the  beauty  I  have  learnt  and  that  I  am 
still  learning  to  understand.  Many  things  I  have  failed  to  understand, 
but  two  things  I  have  understood — a  tale  by  Turgenieff  and  a  land- 
scape by  Corot. 

Balzac  and  Wagner  have  exalted  me;  I  have  joined  in  their  pro- 
cessional crowds  and  have  carried  a  blowing  banner.  My  life  would 
have  been  poor  without  them,  but  neither  has  been  as  much  to  me  as 
Turgenieff  and  Corot.  Turgenieff  and  Corot  have  been  the  sacred  places 
where  I  have  rested  and  where  I  have  dreamed;  together  they  have 
revealed  to  me  all  that  I  needed.  All  things  are  contained  in  them. 
He  who  has  seen  Corot  has  seen  all  the  universe,  for  what  could  we 
find  in  the  furthest  star  more  beautiful  than  evanescent  cloud  and  a 
nymph  gathering  summer  blooms  by  the  edge  of  a  lake.  A  cloud  floats 
and  goes  out,  and  the  blossoming  wood  is  reflected  in  the  lake,  and  lo ! 
he  has  told  us  the  tale  of  a  spring  morning.  All  the  outward  externali- 
ties of  nature  which  Bousseau  sought  vainly  to  render  Corot  knew  how 
to  put  aside.  He  knew  that  they  were  but  passing  things,  just  as  Tur- 
genieff knew  that  all  the  trivial  disputes  of  the  day  are  not  worthy 
substances  out  of  which  to  make  art.  These  twin  souls,  the  most 
beautiful  ever  bom  of  woman,  lived  in  the  depths  where  all  is  still  and 
quiet,  where  the  larch  bends  and  the  lake  mirrors  a  pellucid  sky,  where 
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a  man  longs  for  a  woman  that  has  been  taken  from  him,  where  a 
woman  holds  her  desire  to  her  breast  for  a  moment,  loses  it,  and  is 
heard  of  in  Bulgaria  as  a  nurse  or  is  heard  of  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  but 
about  whom  nothing  certain  is  known. 

That  Turgenieff  loved  Corot  I  think;  I  know  that  Monet  loYes 
Balzac.  Monet  is  a  small  person  compared  to  Balzac,  but  thej  are 
alike  in  this :  that  neither  had  a  point  of  view,  and  perhaps  this  was 
why  Corot  did  not  like  Monet  any  more  than  Turgenieff  liked  Balzac. 


GOOD-BY 

BY   INGRAM   CROCKETT 

WHEN"  starry  sweetgums  by  the  way 
Turn  dark  maroon  and  red, 
When  cynic  dragonflies  are  gay, 
A  low  good-by  is  said : 
Heart  music  saddening  earth  and  sky — 
Good-by,  good-by. 

When  climbing  buckwheat  lifts  its  plumes 

Of  greenish  white  and  gold, 
And  bees  on  wild  sunflower  blooms 

A  last  mad  revel  hold — 
With  meeting  of  the  lips — a  sigh — 
Good-by,  good-by. 

When  little  butterflies  in  pools 

Are  twinkling  in  the  road, 
And  comes  a  wind  of  frost  that  cools — 

A  song,  and  the  last  load — 
From  garnered  fields,  from  weeds  that  die — 
Good-by,  good-by. 

Ah  me,  the  chill  upon  the  heart, 

The  hour  that  will  not  stay. 
When,  sweetheart  mine,  we  too  must  part 

Some  day,  alas,  some  day — 
When  questioned  Love  can  but  reply, 
Good-by,  good-by. 


THE  LIGHTWEIGHT  SADDLE 

CLASS 

A  HORSE^HOW  ROMANCE 

By  Alfred  Stoddart 

THEBE  goes  Stanley  Harbison!'*  cried  Mortimer  Freeman.  He 
was  talking  to  Miss  Beveriy-Downs,  and  they  were  both  view- 
ing the  Meadowthorpe  Horse-Show  from  the  top  of  the 
Halliday  drag.  ^'  I  see  he  has  The  Maid  entered  for  the  next  class.  I 
wonder  if  the  old  sore  is  healed  ?" 

"What  do  you  mean?**  asked  Miss  Beverly-Downs,  a  little  spasm 
of  jealousy  betraying  itself  in  her  face — for  Stanley  Harbison  was  the 
only  man  in  Meadowthorpe  whose  admiration  she  desired,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  who  did  not  freely  oflEer  it. 

*'  Why,  don*t  you  know  ?  Oh,  I  forgot  you  have  only  lived  here  a 
few  months,**  replied  Freeman.  "Well,  The  Maid  was  Elsie  DuvaFs 
favorite  mount.  She  loved  the  horse  dearly,  almost  as  well  as  she 
loved — ^well,  you  know  that  she  was  engaged  to  Stanley  ?** 

"I  think  I  remember  hearing  something  about  it.  But  why  was 
the  engagement  broken  off?** 

"No  one  ever  quite  knew,  unless  it  was  because  the  Duvals  sud- 
denly lost  their  money — dropped  out  of  the  life  here  completely,  in 
fact,  and  went  to  the  city.  I  hear  that  her  father  is  a  clerk  now  in  a 
Wall  Street  broker*s  office.** 

"Still,  Stanley  Harbison  hardly  seems  the  sort  of  man  to  jilt  a 
girl  because  she  lost  her  money,**  hazarded  Miss  Beverly-Downs. 

"Nor  is  he,**  cried  Freeman,  "but  people  said  he  was  just  the 
same.  There  was  something  else  back  of  it  all,  you  may  be  sure  of 
thai** 

"But  how  did  Stanley  get  her  mare?** 

"  Bought  her  at  the  sale  of  the  Duval  stable  nearly  two  years  ago. 
They  say  The  Maid  has  the  best  box-stall  in  Stanley*s  stables  and 
that  no  one  ever  rides  her  but  himself.  Even  he  never  rides  her  to 
hounds.    She  is  scarcely  up  to  his  weight  for  cross-country  work.** 

"  So  he  is  going  to  show  her  in  the  lightweight  saddle  class?  You 
know  I  am  trying  for  that  ribbon  with  Dare-Devil.** 

"  But  you  are  certainly  not  going  to  ride  him.    Who  is  ?** 

481 
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"Wait  and  see,"  cried  Miss  Beverly-Downs  triumphantly.  Being 
not  only  pretty,  but  ridiculously  wealthy  besides.  Miss  Downs,  though  a 
newcomer  to  Meadowthorpe,  was  already  an  acknowledged  belle,  and 
was  enjoying  her  vogue  immensely. 

"  Wait  and  see  who  my  rider  is,'^  she  continued.  "  1  promise  you 
a  surprise.^' 

"  By  the  way,  here  comes  Harbison  now,'*  said  Freeman. 

Harbison  climbed  to  the  seat  beside  Miss  Beverly-Downs  on  the 
drag. 

"  I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  Mr.  Harbison,"  she  said  slyly.  "  You 
will  never  guess  who  is  going  to  ride  my  horse,  Dare-Devil,  in  the 
next  class?'' 

"No;  I  think  you  told  me  you  had  engaged  a  professional." 

"  So  I  did — sent  up  to  New  York  to  Bickell's  Biding- Academy  for 
one,  and  whom  do  you  suppose  they  sent  down?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  Miss  Snow?"  mentioning  the  name  of 
a  well-known  professional. 

"  No." 

"Who,  then?" 

Miss  Beverly-Downs  was  watching  him  narrowly.  She  was  anxious 
to  see  the  effect  upon  him  of  her  announcement. 

"  Miss  Elsie  Duval,"  she  said. 

Harbison's  face  did  not  betray  his  feelings.  Indeed,  it  only 
indicated  a  degree  of  mild  pleasure,  much  to  Miss  Downs's  chagrin, 
although  the  effort  cost  him  not  a  little. 

"  Indeed,"  he  said.  "  We  are  old  friends.  Where  is  she?  I  should 
like  to  see  her." 

"  She  said  she  would  ride  the  Devil  straight  over  from  the  house, 
as  she  didn't  care  to  see  the  other  classes." 

"  The  Devil  has  rather  a  bad  reputation,  hasn't  he?"  asked  Harbi- 
son, a  note  of  anxiety  creeping  into  his  voice. 

"Between  you  and  me,"  answered  Miss  Downs  laughingly,  **I 
wouldn't  mount  him  myself  for  worlds.  But  he  is  a  good-looking  horse, 
and  Miss  Duval  says  she  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  By  the  way, 
won't  it  be  odd — ^you  and  she  riding  in  the  same  class  ?  You  are  going 
to  show  your  own  horse,  aren't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Harbison  somewhat  shortly,  "  and  it  is  time  for 
me  to  go  and  get  the  mare.    Pray  excuse  me." 

He  went  off  somewhat  stiflBy,  and  Miss  Beverly-Downs  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  amused  or  annoyed  as  she  turned  to  reply  to  a 
remark  of  Mortimer  Freeman's. 

The  Horse-Show  at  Meadowthorpe  was  the  one  event  which  brought 
all  factions  together — ^the  hunting  set,  the  polo  players,  those  who 
merely  rode  or  drove,  those  who  did  none  of  these  things  yet  loved  to 
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see  good  horses,  and  even  those  who  did  not  care  a  rap  for  horses, 
good,  bad,  or  indiflFerent,  but  who  delighted  in  the  pretty  girls  in  their 
new  hats  and  gowns. 

The  ring  was  pitched  on  the  lawn  of  the  country  club,  which  lay  in 
a  natural  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  surrounding  hills.  Of  course, 
the  women  wore  their  brightest,  newest  gowns,  but  being  summer  these 
were  chiefly  simple  affairs — ^at  least,  simple  by  comparison  with  the 
Madison  Square  toilets. 

"There's  your  horse  now,"  said  Freeman  as  a  handsome  brown 
came  into  the  ring.  The  animal  seemed  restive  and  nervous,  but  was 
admirably  controlled  by  his  rider. 

"Do  you  think  she  is  pretty?*^  asked  Miss  Downs,  referring  to  the 
rider.  It  was  the  inevitable  question  which  a  woman  will  ask  of  the 
nearest  male  being  when  she  is  a  little  jealous. 

"In  a  way,  perhaps,"  diplomatically  answered  Freeman,  who  was 
not  altogether  undiplomatic.  '*  Bather  too  severe  in  her  style  to  suit 
me.    I  don't  fancy  horsy  women." 

Elsie  Duval  was  indeed  very  different  in  type  from  the  showy  Miss 
Beverly-Downs.  In  her  riding-habit,  with  her  dark-brown  hair  drawn 
back  smoothly,  she  was  indeed  rather  prim  in  her  style,  but  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  "horsiness,"  that  unpleasant  word,  about  her.  She 
had  brown  eyes,  a  clear  olive  skin,  and  splendid  teeth,  which  were 
often  displayed  in  a  very  engaging  smile. 

When  Harbison  rode  into  the  ring  on  The  Maid,  Elsie  greeted  him 
with  a  little  bow.  Harbison  rode  up  to  her  and  offered  his  hand,  which 
she  accepted  gracefully. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  to  compete  against  the  little  mare,"  said 
Harbison.  "I  thought  she  was  good  enough  to  win,  but  I  fear  the 
Devil  in  your  hands  will  be  too  many  for  us." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  Elsie,  "  I'm  afraid  he  has  too  much  of  the  gentle- 
man for  whom  he  was  named  in  him." 

They  were  now  walking  slowly  around  the  ring,  but  it  required 
all  Elsie's  natural  horsemanship  to  keep  Dare-Devil  down  to  this  sedate 
gait,  and  she  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  lest  he  should  kick  at 
one  of  the  other  horses. 

Presently  the  word  was  given  them  to  trot  and  then  to  canter. 
This  suited  Dare-Devil  better,  though  only  Elsie  knew  how  often  he 
would  have  bolted  with  her  completely  had  she  not  firmly,  though 
quietly,  discouraged  his  efforts.  Harbison's  experienced  eyes  noted  the 
strain  she  was  under,  although  she  concealed  it  so  well  that  even  the 
judges  did  not  detect  it. 

In  fact,  Dare-Devil,  with  his  showy  conformation  and  brilliant 
style,  was  making  a  great  impression  upon  them,  and  the  blue  ribbon 
now  lay  between  the  brown  horse  and  Harbison's  mount,  The  Maid. 
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The  other  horses  were  put  aside  while  the  judges  carefully  compared 
the  action  and  manners  of  these  two,  compelling  their  riders  to  turn 
*'  figure  eights'*  and  to  perform  various  other  manoeuvres. 

Dare-Devil,  who  was  well  broken,  in  spite  of  his  bad  disposition, 
got  through  them  very  creditably,  though  Elsie  was  quite  pale  now 
with  the  effort  of  keeping  him  in  hand.  Harbison  wondered  what  was 
passing  through  her  mind,  and  felt  that  she  must  have  been  very  much 
torn  between  the  desire  to  see  her  old  favorite  win  and  her  duty  to 
her  employer.  He  felt  brutal  in  compelling  her  to  lengthen  her  ordeal 
with  the  Devil,  yet  somehow  wanted  The  Maid  to  win  for  her  former 
owner^s  sake.  The  little  bay  mare's  manners  were  almost  perfection, 
and  Harbison  had  only  to  sit  her  properly,  which  was  no  task  for  him, 
in  order  to  show  her  to  the  best  advantage. 

At  last  Harbison  noted  with  relief  that  the  judges  had  come  to  a 
decision.  They  turned  to  enter  the  little  stand  erected  for  their  com- 
fort in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  but  as  they  did  so  the  restraint  imder 
which  Dare-Devil  had  been  kept  proved  too  much  for  him.  With  a 
plunge,  which  Elsie,  fatigued  as  she  was,  was  now  imable  to  withstand, 
he  seized  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  bolted  madly. 

Before  he  had  half  completed  a  circuit  of  the  ring  a  dozen  grooms 
and  attendants  endeavored  to  grab  his  bridle,  or  by  wildly  waving  their 
arms  sought  to  disconcert  him  and  throw  him  out  of  his  gait.  They 
only  succeeded,  however,  in  exciting  the  now  frenzied  animal  still 
further.  Harbison  touched  The  Maid  lightly  with  his  heel  and  started 
in  pursuit. 

The  little  mare  seemed  almost  to  realize  what  was  expected  of 
her,  and  the  crowd  now  awaited  with  bated  breath  the  outcome  of  the 
strange  race.  Dare-Devil  was  very  fast  and  was  circling  the  large 
ring  with  all  the  speed  he  possessed.  The  little  mare  was  creeping 
up  to  him,  however,  and  Harbison  now  leaned  forward  ready  to  grasp 
the  runaway^s  bridle-rein  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  it. 

Suddenly  the  brown  horse  swerved  and  galloped  straight  across  the 
enclosure.  With  a  thrill  of  horror  Harbison  saw  instantly  his  intention 
-^to  leap  the  stiff  five-barred  gate  leading  out  of  the  ring.  The 
thought  appalled  him,  suggesting  instantly  the  danger  of  Elsie  being 
crushed  at  a  stable  door  or  thrown  on  the  hard  turnpike  road. 

Before  the  people  at  the  ringside  knew  what  was  taking  place  the 
big  brown  horse  had  flown  the  gate  like  a  bird.  Then  a  cheer  went 
up  as  Harbison  on  the  little  bay  mare  followed  after  him  with  as  much 
unconcern,  apparently,  as  though  he  were  riding  to  hounds  or  in  a 
steeplechase. 

Dare-Devil  turned  down  the  Meadowthorpe  Pike,  closely  followed 
by  The  Maid,  and  then  ensued  such  a  race  as  Meadowthorpe  had  never 
witnessed  before,     "  Th©  I>evir'  ran  as  though  his  Satanic  Majesty 
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himself  sat  in  his  namesake's  saddle^  and  The  Maid^  speedy  as  she 
was,  never  laid  her  feet  to  the  ground  so  rapidly  before. 

Slowly,  however,  she  gained  on  the  big  brown,  foot  by  foot — ^inch 
by  inch  it  seemed  to  Harbison.  And  at  last,  just  before  they  reached 
the  railway  crossing  outside  of  Meadowthorpe  Village,  he  seized  the 
Devil's  bridle  and  managed,  with  The  Maid's  assistance,  to  pull  him 
down  to  a  walk. 

Harbison  threw  himself  from  the  saddle,  and  as  he  did  so  Elsie 
Duval  fell  from  Dare-Devil's  back  and  into  his  arms,  fainting  from 
exhaustion. 

A  man  ran  up  and  took  the  horses,  while  Harbison  half  led,  half 
carried,  Elsie  to  the  grassy  bank  which  bordered  the  road.  Upon 
this  she  sank,  almost  unconscious.  Harbison  was  in  dismay,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  He  attempted  to  loosen  the  collar  of  her  white 
shirt  waist  in  order  to  permit  her  to  breathe  more  easily.  As  he  did 
so  a  little  gold  locket  which  she  wore  around  her  neck  on  a  slender 
chain  fell  out.    Harbison's  face  lighted  up  with  surprise  and  delight. 

Elsie,  who  was  now  rapidly  recovering,  blushed  deeply  and  tried 
to  replace  it,  but  Harbison  had  seen  it    That  was  enough  for  him. 

"  Why  do  you  wear  that  ?"  he  cried  almost  fiercely.  But  Elsie  had 
no  reply  ready  for  him. 

*'  Tell  me !"  he  demanded,  "  why  do  you  wear  it — unless  that  letter 
of  yours — unless  it  was  not  true  that " 

Almost  imconsciously  Elsie  shook  her  head,  just  a  little.  But 
Harbison's  eager  eyes  read  the  truth  from  her  eyes. 

"  It  was  not  true !  and  you  did  care — ^you  do  care,  Elsie !" 

In  another  moment  he  would  have  taken  her  into  his  arms  had 
not  a  glance  from  Elsie  reminded  him  of  the  man  holding  the  horses, 
who  was  now  staring  at  them  in  an  interested  manner. 

Some  few  minutes  later  they  rode  back  slowly  to  the  Horse-Show, 
Elsie  mounted  on  her  old  favorite,  *'The  Maid,"  and  Harbison  on 
'^Dare-Devil." 

*'  You  must  never  ride  such  a  brute  again,"  said  Harbison. 

"  I  shall  have  The  Maid  now,"  answered  Elsie  in  a  happy  voice. 

As  they  neared  the  ringside,  Bradbury,  the  M.  F.  H.,  who  was 
one  of  the  judges,  hurried  towards  them.  In  his  hand  he  bore  the 
coveted  blue  rosette,  which  he  straightway  fastened  on  **  The  Maid's" 
headstall. 

*^  The  little  mare  earned  it  doubly,"  he  said,  "  and  it  gives  me  all 
the  more  pleasure,  Miss  Duval,  to  award  it  now  with  you  in  her  saddle 
— ^where  you  rightfully  belong." 

Bradbury's  eyes  twinkled,  for  he  was  by  no  means  a  fool,  and  there 
was  something  more  than  the  usual  warmth  in  the  grasp  of  his  hand 
when  he  congratulated  Harbison. 
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Miss  Beverly-Downs  had  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  incident, 
bnt  was  reassured  when  she  saw  her  horse  safely  returned  and  his 
rider  uninjured.  Perhaps  she  too  saw  that  something  had  taken  place 
besides  the  runaway.  For  there  was  a  rather  spiteful  tinge  in  her 
voice  as  she  turned  to  Mortimer  Freeman. 

"No,  I  am  sure  she  is  not  pretty/'  she  said.  ''In  fact,  I  think 
she  is  plain.    And  they  told  me  she  was  such  a  good  rider.'' 


THE  TEMPLE  IN   THE  FIELD 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 

HOW  often,  worshipping,  have  I 
From  toil,  desire,  and  care 
Gk)ne  far  aloof. 
Under  the  blue  and  solemn  roof 
Men  call  the  sky. 
The  very  air 

Was  sweet  sometimes  with  promises. 
And  a  divine  content. 
Passing  from  flower  and  field. 
Taught  me  again  to  yield 
My  spirit,  doubting,  spent. 
To  Heaven's  clear  way,  and  try 
The  summons  calling  from  I  knew  not  where. 

The  rose,  at  coming  of  the  sun, 

lifts  an  adoring  face. 

There  is  for  her 

No  sharp  distrust  of  time,  no  stir 

Of  joys  soon  done. 

And  shall  the  faith  I  praise 

Be  then  a  shadowy,  fairy  thing, 

Spun  of  a  wish  ?    Much  more 

Am  I  than  any  rose. 

For  me  there  doth  unclose 

A  distant  shining  door, 

Whereto  my  hopes  may  run 

Past  the  last  narrow  bound  of  time  and  space. 


THE    DAY'S    DISDAIN 

By   George    "Jones 
1. 

MOBNING 

H£B  mood  changed  in  her  sleep.  The  night  before  ahe  had  been 
angry^  proud^  resolute — triumphant  almost^  though  it  was  a 
trimnph  the  reverse  of  happy.  She  had  done  it.  It  would 
have  had  to  be  done  sooner  or  later^  and  it  was  surely  best  to  have 
done  it  at  once^  to  face  the  final  suffering  now  rather  than  to  go  on 
in  a  tormenting  series  of  accommodations^  reconciliations^  hopes  that 
revived  of  themselves^  and  beliefs  that  had  to  be  fanned  into  life. 
There  were  things  about  which  two  people  could  disagree  and  yet  be 
happy  together — ^the  big  things^  religion  and  all  that.  There  were  other 
things^  the  little  things^  that  are  so  trivially  yet  everlastingly  impor- 
tant^ in  regard  to  which  a  difference  of  opinion  was  hopeless.  He 
evidently  felt  this  himself^  since  he  had  accepted  his  dismissal  with- 
out a  word  of  protest.  It  was  not  like  him  to  do  so;  it  looked  as  if 
he  had  not  cared — ^which,  of  course,  was  absurd.  But  whatever  the 
reason  for  his  silence,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  right  and  that 
their  only  course  was  to  part 

That  was  her  attitude  of  yesterday,  of  the  past  five  days,  ever  since 
she  had  sent  her  letter.  She  had  kept  incessantly  busy;  had  shown 
a  surprising  interest  in  a  number  of  social  and  charitable  activities 
that  genendly  bored  her  to  extinction;  had  talked  and  laughed;  had 
even,  in  the  opinion  of  some  lookers-on,  flirted  a  little;  and  at  night 
had  laid  a  confused  and  aching  head  on  her  pillow  and  fallen  into 
strange  depths  of  slumber.  And  now,  through  mazy  lanes  of  dream- 
land, she  was  slowly  returning  to  consciousness.  In  the  earlier  dreams, 
nearer  the  centre  of  sleep,  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  They 
were  together,  in  a  garden  at  first,  where  there  was  a  large  bluebird 
that  talked,  then  in  a  strange  house,  with  strange  people  all  about, 
and  she  was  saying  to  him :  "  Yes,  I  love  you,  but  I  should  love  you 
more  if  men  were  wearing  neckties  like  that  at  the  present  day.  You 
don't  look  like  anybody  else,  and  you  don't  even  look  like  yourself." 
Then  he  began  to  look  less  and  less  like  himself,  till  the  idea  of  him 
faded  away  altogether.  There  was  a  little,  fairy-like  creature,  in  a 
eoBtnme  of  bright  pink  and  yellow,  that  fascinated  yet  jarred  upon 
her,  who  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  her  bedroom  and  would  not 
move.     Her  father  was  there,  but  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  her. 

49ft 
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Then  she  was  asking  the  man  at  the  farm  (it  was  the  farm  to  which 
they  had  driven  together  last  week)  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
and  saying  yery  politely,  '*  Pray,  do  not  disturb  yourself;  it  is  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence,  only  I  can't  find  him  anywhere.'^  And  from 
then  on  she  was  alone,  horribly  alone.  She  awoke  with  a  painful  sense 
of  something  gone,  and,  imaccountably,  with  a  tormenting  little  doubt 
— ^nay,  a  suspicion — ^lurking  in  the  depths  of  her  heart,  a  suspicion 
that  in  a  world  so  sadly  awry  there  might  possibly  have  been  a  little 
grain  of  right  even  on  his  side. 

She  threw  out  her  arms  with  a  groan,  striking  her  hand  sharply 
against  the  wall,  and  opened  her  eyes.  The  white  muslin  curtains 
were  patterned  with  iridescent  bars  of  light  slipping  in  between  the 
slats  of  the  closed  blinds.  It  was  dawn  in  the  large  shaded  room 
and  high  morning  outside.  She  often  lay  dreaming  awake  in  that 
morning  light,  but  now  day,  destroyer  of  illusions,  had  laid  his  hand 
upon  her.  She  sat  up  in  the  white  bed  with  tumbled  brown  hair 
waving  about  her  face  and  dark  eyes  looking  gloomily  out  to  meet 
the  worst.  It  was  a  horrible  mess,  and  she  should  suffer  from  it  for- 
ever (this  forever  presented  itself  to  her  imagination  not  vaguely, 
but  in  a  series  of  definite  dreary  vistas) ;  but  there  was  one  thing, 
— ^and  her  lips  for  being  delicately  curved  were  not  at  this  moment  less 
firm, — ^whatever  happened,  wherever  their  separate  ways  might  lead, 
no  mortal  should  ever  know  what  it  was  that  had  divided  them.  He 
would  never  tell,  and  she, — ^not  in  her  moments  of  expansion  or  misery 
would  she  whisper  it,  never  in  the  decay  of  her  second  childhood  would 
she  relate  to  her  grandchildren — ^no,  of  course,  there  wouldn't  be  any — 
to  her  grandnieces,  not  even  in  the  hour  of  death,  whenever  she  might 
die,  would  she  let  fall  a  syllable  revealing  to  her  nearest  friend  or 
relation  what  it  was  they  had  quarrelled  about. 

Seven  o'clock  struck.  She  sprang  up,  threw  a  wrapper  about 
her,  pushed  open  the  blinds,  and  looked  out  on  the  east  The  sun 
was  idready  high.  To  the  right  the  roses  at  the  garden's  edge  were  still 
wet;  in  front  a  slope  of  dewy  lawn  stretched  away  to  a  clump  of 
maples  and  birches  with  shadows  of  warm  violet  under  their  silveiy 
foliage;  near  them  a  little  pond  sparkled  in  the  sun:  the  whole  scene 
was  made  luminous  by  an  adorable  freshness. 

The  face  at  the  window,  in  softness  and  purity  of  hue,  in  beauty 
of  curve  and  of  youth,  gave  back  radiance  for  radiance.  But  th^^ 
was  no  sunshine  of  joy  upon  it.  Looking  out  on  the  familiar  grace 
of  the  scene,  Madeline  almost  marvelled  that  she  had  ever  rejoiced  in 
the  beauty  of  the  morning. 

The  day  seemed  to  stretch  out  before  her  superb  and  pitiless.  To 
live  through  all  its  long  sxmshine  appeared  almost  impossible;  it 
seemed  not  a  moment,  but  a  century  of  that  dreaded  forever.  True, 
there  might  be  a  letter.    He  might  remonstrate,  supplicate  a  little; 
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he  might  answer  proudly  and  coldly ;  he  might  write  in  anger.  Any- 
thing would  be  better  than  silence.  But,  oh  1  to  live  till  a  letter  came ! 
and — ^if  it  should  not  come? 

All  through  breakfast  time,  sitting  opposite  to  her  father,  whose 
conyersation  was  usually  an  affectionate  response  to  her  own  bright- 
ness, and  who,  unchallenged  by  question  or  remark,  forgot  to  rouse 
himself  from  business  meditations,  she  was  really  talking  to  another 
figure,  invisible,  across  the  table,  proving  to  the  absent  Woodbridge 
the  enormity  of  his  sins,  the  incompatibility  of  their  respective  tem- 
peraments, and  the  impossibility  of  any  such  relation  as  had  been 
dreamed  of  between  them.  Usually,  in  such  dialogues,  the  person 
attacked  says  very  little:  his  wits  hardly  hold  him  together;  but  this 
time  it  was  surprising  what  points  Bobert  made.  She  had  not  realized 
before  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  of  that  letter  she  had  written  him; 
its  phrases  haunted  her  now  and  pleaded  his  cause. 

Breakfast  and  household  duties  over  (she  was  a  notable  little 
housekeeper),  Madeline  started  for  the  post-office,  a  mile  away.  The 
road  led  past  three  or  four  summer  places,  through  a  little  wood,  and 
by  fields  and  orchards.  .  Erect  and  trim  in  her  fresh  summer  dress, 
with  a  red  parasol  shading  her  face,  she  walked  along  the  main  street 
of  the  village,  nodding  to  the  passers-by  or  to  the  women  of  whose 
presence,  at  door  or  window,  she  seemed  already  aware  before  lifting 
her  eyes.  She  exchanged  repartees  and  weather-wisdom  with  the  old 
men  who  sat  daily  on  the  benches  at  the  post-office  like  appointed 
guardians  of  some  public  treasure.  She  received  a  number  of  letters, 
which  she  took  from  the  hands  of  the  curious  post-mistress  with  smiling 
indifference,  not  even  glancing  at  the  handwriting  till  she  was  well 
along  the  street  where  it  became  again  a  country  road.  Then  she 
drew  her  parasol  down  on  her  shoulders,  curving  one  arm  over  the 
handle,  and  sorted  the  letters  restlessly  with  both  hands.  They  were 
all  without  interest.  The  sun  grew  warmer  and  the  way  home  was 
hot  and  dusty.  She  was  hurt  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile,  angry  for 
the  second,  and  in  a  state  of  burning  disquietude  and  misery  by  the 
time  she  reached  home. 

n. 

NOON 

Madeline  had  sent  a  message  in  the  forenoon  to  put  off  a  friend 
who  was  to  drive  over  and  lunch  with  her.  She  lunched  alone,  with 
a  book  propped  open  before  her,  its  pages  unturned,  the  food  scarcely 
tasted.  Then  she  felt  the  need  of  air,  and,  warm  as  it  was  save  for  a 
fresh  western  breeze,  went  out  by  the  side-door  into  the  garden.  She 
walked  down  the  path,  hatless,  with  her  head  bent  and  red  waves  of 
sunshine  in  her  brown  hair.  The  masses  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  the 
newly  opened  roses,  the  little  leaping  ground-flame  of  nasturtiums. 
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scarlet  and  golden,  found  no  way  to  her  thought.  But  Bhe  was  vaguely 
aware  all  the  time  of  the  mingled  garden  fragrance,  and  whai,  just 
before  reaching  the  gate,  she  caught  sight  of  the  old  bench  under 
the  tall  group  of  lilac-bushes,  the  whole  scene  became  suddenly  visible 
to  her,  the  bright  flower-beds,  the  transparent  insects  moving  up  and 
down  in  the  hot,  mellow  air,  the  shady  comer  beyond.  And  with  it 
came  another  picture,  almost  as  vivid,  of  the  garden  in  springtime, 
the  lilacs  in  bloom,  the  young  green,  the  mossy  walk,  the  rustic  bench, 
and  at  one  end  of  the  bench  the  figure  of  a  broad-shouldered  young 
fellow,  sitting  straight  and  severe,  opposite  her  own  slender  p^son 
drawn  up  in  great  dignity  at  the  other  end.  That  was  the  day  of 
their  first  quarrel, — ^the  mock  quarrel,  so  it  seemed  now,  not  the  real 
one, — and  what  a  happy  day  it  had  been!  Then  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
exquisite  joy  in  disagreeing,  in  feeling  that  they  could  get  far  enough 
apart  to  disagree,  and  in  knowing  that,  under  all  the  conlaradiction, 
they  were  really  all  the  time  so  closely  bound  together.  Had  it  been 
an  illusion,  that  knowledge?  Or  was  it  the  sweetest  and  truest  fact 
of  life,  and  had  she  too  easily  lost  sight  of  it?  She  sat  down  oa  the 
bench  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  That  first  quarrel  had 
ended  with  two  figures  close  together  at  one  end  of  the  bench.    How 

could  she  have  let  him?    No,  on  the  contrary,  how  could  she She 

started  up,  walked  a  little  way,  pulled  a  flower  or  two,  hesitated,  turned 
back,  then  turned  again,  and  went  into  the  house. 

When  she  started  again  for  the  post-office,  in  all  the  noonday  heat, 
it  was  with  a  letter  held  tightly  in  her  hand,  a  letter  that  was  almost 
hot  to  the  touch,  that  would  have  disarmed  pride,  anger,  silence  itself. 
But  she  had  taken  care  in  the  course  of  it  to  read  him  a  lecture  on 
the  evils  of  quarrelling.    He  needed  that — ^poor,  dear  Bobert 

The  mail  was  less  bulky  than  in  the  morning,  and  again  no  letter. 
She  did  not  post  hers.  Oh,  the  weariness  and  desolation  of  that  walk 
home,  with  the  fields  stretching  away  under  a  dusty  glare  to  the 
circling  rim  of  blue  hills,  with  the  odors  from  the  hajrfields  and  the 
pines  coming  to  her  nostrils  dusty  but  sweet,  as  sweet  as  if  anything 
ever  could  be  right  in  this  life.  "  Nothing  can  1)e  half  as  hateful  as 
everything  is,"  said  Madeline  to  herself. 

She  had  just  returned  home  by  way  of  the  garden  and  was  half-waj 
up  the  stairs  when  she  caught  sight  of  a  boy  holding  two  horses  before 
the  front  door.  At  the  same  moment  the  bell  rang.  She  had  forgot- 
ten her  promise  to  ride  with  Harold  Pemberton  that  afternoon.  She 
flew  noiselessly  upstairs,  let  herself  into  a  shaded  guest-room,  and 
hid  there  till  through  the  slats  of  the  blinds  she  saw  two  horses  going 
down  the  driveway,  Pemberton  on  the  first,  sawing  its  mouth  and 
performing  fierce  feats  of  horsemanship,  the  boy  on  the  second,  sit- 
ting nonchalantly  on  the  side-saddle,  with  a  loose  rein  and  an  apparent 
inclination  towards  slumber. 
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When  she  had  made  that  engagement  the  night  before  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Things  had  not  begun  to  come  before  her  in  this  maddening 
perplexity  of  light  and  shade;  they  wore  one  fixed  aspect  She  was 
suffering,  but  she  had  to  live  and  get  over  it,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  had 
a  raison  d'etre  as  one  of  the  tedious  objects  by  which  one  was  sur- 
rounded and  on  which  one  had  to  keep  one's  attention  fixed  in  order 
not  to  think,  or  at  least  to  look  as  if  one  didn't  care.  He  had  shown 
a  tendency  to  be  attentive  all  along;  it  had  taken  a  little  dexterity  and 
assumption  of  ignorance  to  keep  him  from  saying  things  that  one 
didn't  want  him  to  say,  and  during  the  last  four  days  the  barrier  had 
not  stayed  up  quite  as  well.  He  was  good-looking,  well  oflf,  and  con- 
sidered very  clever.  He  had  distinguished  himself  at  college;  he  pub- 
lished poetry  and  recited  it  unpublished — recited  it  even  to  a  girl  who 
told  him  frankly  that  she  loved  Shakespeare  and  liked  Keats,  but  that 
she  never  could  tell  what  modem  poets  were  driving  at,  especially  the 
unpublished  ones.  Thank  goodness,  the  writing  of  poetry  was  beyond 
Robert! 

in. 

TWILIGHT 

Before  starting  for  the  third  and  last  mail  of  the  day,  when  the 
level  shadows  lay  black  on  the  golden  green  of  the  orchards,  Madeline 
put  on  her  prettiest  dress.  She  had  a  letter  with  her,  not  the  one  she 
had  carried  at  noon, — ^that  was  torn  into  little  bits,  then  burned, — 
but  a  brief  note,  cool  and  ambiguous,  not  hinting  that  anybody  cared, 
but  leaving  a  tiny  loophole,  barely  perceptible  to  an  eye  not  wholly 
indifferent.  Its  more  obvious  purpose  was  a  reminder  that  her  letters 
had  not  yet  been  returned. 

She  glanced  in  at  the  grating  of  the  post-office  with  a  confident  nod. 
The  post-mistress  shook  her  head  with  a  look  that  seemed  significant, 
and  an  empty  box  confirmed  the  repori  Madeline  stopped  to  read 
the  headings  of  the  newspapers  and  to  hear  the  news  of  more  fortu- 
nate people  who  had  letters ;  an  old  woman  whose  son  had  neglected  her 
was  beamingly  happy  over  hers.  She  walked  with  some  acquaintances 
to  the  end  of  the  village,  then,  parting  from  them,  went  on  alone  by 
a  red  glow  of  sunset,  with  threatening  tears  pent  up  behind  her  smart- 
ing eyes.  She  had  posted  the  second  letter  and  now  wished  from  her 
heart  that  she  had  not.  Of  what  use  to  try  to  bring  back  a  happi- 
ness once  flown  ?    Love  should  be  taken  or  left. 

It  was  dusk  as  she  drew  near  the  garden  gate,  but  even  from  a  dis- 
tance she  cotdd  see  that  there  was  someone  on  the  bench,  a  man's  figure 
with  one  arm  over  the  rustic  framework,  the  head  bent  and  partly 
hidden  by  the  bushes.  She  stood  still  for  an  instant,  a  radiant  after- 
glow in  her  face.  It  was  just  like  Robert  not  to  write,  to  come  in  spite 
of  that  most  important  business  engagement,  to  seize  the  earliest  op- 
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portunity  to  have  it  out  with  her  face  to  face.  How  fortunate  that 
she  had  put  on  that  dress.  She  opened  the  gate^  stole  softly  along  the 
walk^  and  suddenly  stopped  again.  The  figure  on  the  bench  had  re- 
vealed itself  as  that  of  Mr.  Pemberton^  bent^  in  the  waning  light,  over 
the  pages  of  a  manuscript. 

Someone  stole  noiselessly  out  of  the  gate^  then  rushed  wildly  along 
the  road,  taking  the  longest  way  to  the  house.  It  was  dusk  in  the  large 
eastern  bedroom,  and  all  the  hues  and  shadows  of  the  day,  aU  the  sun- 
shine of  her  eighteen  years,  seemed  to  hare  melted  into  darkness  for 
the  girl  prostrate  on  the  bed.  She  knew  by  this  time  that  all  she 
wanted  was  Bobert. 

Her  father's  voice  sounded  at  last  in  the  hall  below.  Why  was 
there  no  dinner?  When  was  she  coming  down?  What  were  those  let- 
ters doing  on  the  table?  Should  he  send  them  up?  Was  there  any- 
thing the  matter? 

No,  there  was  nothing  the  matter — at  least,  it  depended.  The  let- 
ters came  up,  and  one  was  torn  feverishly  open  and  held  out  of  the 
window  to  catch  the  last  gray  help  of  twilight.  She  cleared  away  a 
mist  and  read  the  first  words.  No,  he  would  never  comprehend  her. 
He  had  never  understood — he  could  never  be  made  to  understand- 
how  she  felt  about  things.  She  tore  the  letter  in  halves,  then  held 
the  pieces  against  her  cheek  and  brought  them  a  little  way  round.  He 
had  the  tactlessness  to  say,  that  hopeless,  unimaginative,  blundering 
Bobert, — ^he  actually  had  the  temerity,  the  audacity,  to  say, — ^that  it  was 
all  nonsense ! 
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BY  SARA  C.  F.  HALLOWELL 


I. 


ONE  lies  alone,  in  splendid  sUte, 
By  the  rive  gauche  of  the  Seine ; 
The  other  bade  a  nation  wait 
And  hold  his  tomb  half-dedicate 
For  the  faithful  wife,  who  comes, 
With  the  rolling  of  the  drums, 
To  rest  by  his  side  again. 

II. 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides, 
Whose  tattered  flags  tell  many  a  deed« 

The  reverent  throngs  look  down 
On  the  Empire-Maker,  whose  high  schemes 
Have  yanisbed  into  the  land  of  dreams, 

Leaving  an  empty  crown ! 

m. 

On  Claremont's  height,  by  the  Riverside, 
With  reverent  faith  and  martial  pride 
A  nation  keeps  her  ward ; 


Resolved  the  Captain's  Just  desire. 
Held  steadfast  through  his  pangs  of  Are. 
Should  have  its  high  reward. 

IV. 
How  sharply  shines  the  Daszling  One 
Who  flung  the  name  of  Gitixen, 
And  well-loved  ties  of  plainer  men. 
Each  for  a  stepping-stone. 
The  while  he  clutched  the  throat  of  conquered 
France. 
And    yet   the   soldier   Grant   hath  higher 
place,— 
His  own  majestic  patience  as  a  guide.— 
With  Bayard's  chivalry  and  Sidney's  gr^e. 
Gentlest  in  triumph,  savior  of  our  pride. 
Bidding  his  baffled  countrymen :  **6o  beck. 
Resume  your  'customed  place,  nor  Jack 
The  fruits  of  harvest  time"! 


THE  PRISON-HOUSE 

By  Algernon  Boyesen 

WILMEBS  leaned  over  the  candelabra  to  light  a  cigar  and  then 
followed  his  wife  into  the  library.  A  dignified  elderly  but- 
ler closed  the  dining-room  doors  behind  them  with  the 
noiseless  movements  peculiar  to  well-trained  domestics.  On  the  oblong 
centre-table  the  yellow  disk  of  light  beneath  the  shaded  lamp  showed 
an  opulence  of  gold  and  enamel  knicknacks  with  here  and  there  a 
silver-framed  photograph  of  some  lounging  man  or  posturing  woman, 
and  hinted  at  massive,  costly  things  in  the  remote,  dim  comers  of  the 
room. 

Wilmers  settled  himself  comfortably  into  a  deep,  leather-cushioned 
chair  and  sucked  contentedly  at  his  cigar,  the  purplish  folds  of  flesh 
about  his  collar  eloquent  of  the  beatitude  which  a  man  enjoys  only  after 
an  excellent  dinner.  To  the  intellectually  inclined  his  air  might  have 
suggested  a  humiliating  kinship  between  the  psychic  and  the  gastric. 

Rhoda  Wilmers  leaned  languidly  against  the  mantelpiece  and  reflect- 
ively watched  the  yellow  flames  that  darted  and  curled  about  the  arti- 
ficial logs  like  tiny  golden  serpents.  She  had  rehearsed  the  scene  a 
thousand  times  in  heroic  flights  of  fancy;  in  fancy  had  stood  up  before 
him  and  frankly  told  him  that  the  dull,  long  prose  of  existence  with 
him  had  become  intolerable,  that  to-morrow  she  must  leave  him  for- 
ever. But  now  that  the  momentous  moment  was  at  hand  she  hesitated. 
Now  for  the  first  time  she  realized  that  her  action  must  always  remain 
to  him  an  enigma;  explain  it  how  she  would,  to  him  it  must  always 
seem  a  wanton  cruelty,  a  desperate  caprice.  How  could  he  understand 
the  tremulous  need  for  things  of  the  soul  she  had  struggled  vainly  to 
satisfy  through  all  the  vacant  years,  the  passionate  yearning  to  turn 
to  some  purpose  a  life  pitifully  empty  of  meaning  and  of  hope?  \ 

It  was  not  that  words  failed  her.  At  the  first  lecture  of  St.  John's 
she  had  ever  attended — ^the  reading  of  a  pamphlet  on  "The  New 
Ethics*' — ^her  ear  had  caught  the  rhetorical  ring  of  his  phrases,  and  as 
her  intimacy  with  the  young  socialist  grew  she  had  learned  to  echo  him 
gUbly  enough  on  occasion.  He  had  but  recently  left  her,  and  his  fervid 
Renunciation  of  marriage  as  "  the  basest  of  our  social  lies''  still  rang 
in  her  ears.  Urging  her  bravely  to  break  down  the  walls  of  the  prison- 
house,  to  take  up  a  golden  life  with  him  consecrated  to  the  emancipa- 
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tion  of  her  sex,  he  had  reproached  her  with  hesitancy ;  for  his  part,  he 
scorned  "the  coward  who  sat  on  a  dust-heap  and  dreamed  of  leaping 
into  the  clouds."  His  earnest  young  face  aflush,  he  had  swept  aside 
her  murmured  reference  to  the  world's  judgments.  Was  not  this  act  to 
be  an  inspired  protest  against  the  vxdgar  prejudices  of  the  Philistine 
world?  Eloquence  was  his  ^ft,  and  for  once  duty  and  desire  seemed 
to  beckon  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  now  the  host  of  high-sounding 
terms  that  poured  so  convincingly  from  St.  John's  lips  seemed  suddenly 
robbed  of  their  potency  before  this  plain,  kindly  little  man. 

Though  nerved  to  the  plunge,  it  is  human  to  welcome  a  plausible 
pretext  of  delay.  She  looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder,  searching  his 
face  for  a  saving  hint  of  the  heroic  intention,  for  an  intimation  of  a 
soul,  fettered  but  aspiring,  within  the  house  of  clay.  Even  in  youth, 
when  men  are  said  to  wear  the  fading  traces  of  their  celestial  origin, 
Wilmers  had  not  boasted  the  noble  mould,  and  of  late  age,  blurring  the 
outline  of  his  face  and  form,  had  made  repulsive  a  figure  that  had  been 
merely  grotesque.  Now,  measuring  his  spiritual  stature,  she  found  it 
sadly  wanting.  A  sudden  consciousness  that  her  action  was  inevitable 
swept  over  her  like  a  wave  and  engulfed  all  other  emotions.  With  a 
quick  movement  she  turned  from  the  fire  and  faced  him.  Wilmers  had 
been  idly  watching  the  smoke-wreaths  curl  and  writhe  away  into  the 
shadows.  He  was  not  a  divining  man  where  women  were  concerned, 
yet  something  strange  in  her  voice,  a  troubled  intensity  in  her  manner, 
brought  him  upright  in  his  chair,  apprehension  in  his  face. 

"  Jim,"  she  said, — "  Jim,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you ^^ 

The  gate  once  down,  the  words  rushed  forth  and  bore  her  swiftly 
along. 

"  To-morrow  I  am  going  away.  You  will  not  see  me  again.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  all  these  years  I  know,  but  a  woman  needs 
something  more  than  kindness  to  fill  her  life.  From  the  first  I  felt  ttie 
need,  and  it  has  grown  with  the  years.  If  we  had  had  children,  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  I  have  always  longed  to  do  something,  to 
give  to  my  life  some  purpose.  For  years  I  have  groped  for  it,  and  at 
last  I  have  found  it.*' 

She  ceased,  her  bosom  heaving  gentiy  like  a  subsiding  sea;  paused, 
vaguely  expectant  of  something  from  him.  Picturing  a  scene,  loud 
rage  and  invocation  of  the  law,  or  mere  awkward  appeals  to  her  pity, 
she  had  marshalled  arguments  to  meet  the  one  and  had  effectively 
steeled  her  heart  against  the  other  with  St.  John's  ingenious  aphorism : 
**  A  coward  can  bear  a  blow  inflicted  by  another  hand ;  one  must  be  a 
hero  not  to  flinch  beneath  the  reflex  of  a  blow  inflicted  by  one's  own." 

To  Wilmer  it  leapt,  a  bolt  from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  struck  with 
the  stunning  force  of  the  unexpected.  Reviewing  their  life  together, 
he  tried  to  recall  a  single  wish  of  hers  that  he  had  left  imafti^'iyflAi^^  % 
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single  extravagance  that  it  had  not  been  his  pleasure  to  indulge.  He 
had  worshipped  her  loyally  all  these  years  in  his  awkward,  unostenta- 
tious way;  he  had  never  imagined  a  life  apart  from  her.  And  now 
a  sudden  cataclysm  toppled  his  world  about  him  in  imminent  ruin. 
Under  the  shock  he  sat  blind  and  dumb,  vacantly  staring. 

The  silence  stretched  her  tense  nerves  to  the  breaking  point;  des- 
perately she  went  on : 

"  Henceforth  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  the  emancipation  of  my 
sex.  A  valorous  few  must  form  the  vanguard,  break  down  the  prison- 
wall,  and  lead  the  way.  I  must  begin  with  my  own  emancipation. 
My  life  has  been  a  cowardly  acknowledgment  of  a  social  lie — a  tacit 
denial  of  a  woman's  right  to  live.  To-morrow  I  shall  claim  my  free- 
dom.'' 

Wilmers,  listening,  but  dimly  discerned  her  drift.  All  that  he  held 
dearest  in  life  was  slipping  from  his  nerveless  grasp;  that  he  knew. 
He  rose  to  his  feet  and  came  towards  her,  his  features  twitching,  his 
arms  outstretched  in  a  gesture  of  appeal. 

"  Bhoda,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  for  God's  sake  don't  throw  away  your 
life  for  a  lot  of  silly  theories.  We  have  been  happy  in  our  way.  You 
must  be  ill,  unstrung,  mad." 

"  No,"  she  said  calmly,  "  only  very  sane." 

^^Ifs  madness,"  he  insisted,  ^^rank  madness.  No  woman  in  her 
right  mind  would  throw  away  wealth,  position,  everything,  and  face  the 
world  alone,  empty-handed,  for  no  reason  at  all." 

The  phrase  was  unfortunate.  "  Wealth  and  position !"  She  took 
it  up  scornfully  and  tossed  it  back.  ^^  If  these  are  everything,  then  we 
shall  be  poor  indeed." 

^*  We?"  he  interposed  quickly, — "  we?"  He  gripped  her  wrist  and 
fixed  her  with  an  eye  of  steady  flame.  In  spite  of  herself  a  hot  wave 
of  color  swept  from  throat  to  brow. 

"We,"  she  repeated,  meeting  gaze  with  gaze, — "we,  St.  John 
and  I." 

We,  illuminative  monosyllable !  After  all,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
doctrine,  of  principle  sublimely  viewed;  there  was  another  man.  He 
remembered  being  dragged  to  one  of  St.  John's  lectures,  recalled  with 
bitterness  the  fine  lift  of  the  chin,  the  resolute  pose  of  the  handsome 
head.  He  felt  calmer  now  that  this  host  of  shadowy  theories  had 
resolved  itself  into  a  tangible  foe. 

"  The  situation  becomes  less  perplexing,"  he  said,  a  world  of  sup- 
pressed acrimony  in  his  tone,  "  commonplace,  in  fact ;  you  are  bored, 
and  you  bolt  vrith  the  usual  young  beggar  with  a  handsome  face." 

Eighteous  indignation  revived  the  djring  color  in  her  cheek. 

"  Our  action  is  wholly  free  from  the  vulgarity  you  ascribe  to  it.  It 
is  a  noble  revolt  against  a  monstrous  etiquette,  a  protest  against  the 
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moral  iniquity  of  marriage,  against  the  physical  enslavement  of  my 
sex.    We  are  not  influenced  by  personal  motires  V 

He  fell  into  a  chair,  laughing  hoarsely.  "An  ingenious  protest! 
A  handsome  face  is  to  chasten  marriage  of  its  iniquity  I'^ 

"No,''  she  answered,  emphasizing  the  word, — ^^*no.  You  do  not 
understand.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  St.  John  to  live  under  his  roof 
as  his  companion  and  fellow-worker.  There  is  to  be  no  empty  cere- 
mony.'' 

As  the  idea  came  home  to  Wilmers  his  chest  heaved,  his  features 
swelled  with  rising  rage.  "  Good  Lord,"  he  cried,  "  you  surely  won't 
do  anything  so  mad  as  that!  It's  been  tried  before  and  it  isn't  good 
enough  I" 

She  answered,  unmoved,  coldly  decisive :  "  We  are  quite  determined 
in  the  stand  we  shall  take.  Where  the  cowardly  draw  back,  we  dare. 
We  head  the  revolt  and  we  accept  the  penalty." 

"  Listen  to  me."  He  spoke  earnestly,  the  anger  dying  away  in  his 
voice.  "  I  can't  see  you  ruin  yourself.  If  you  can't  live  without  this 
young  scamp  I'll  give  you  your  freedom  and  you  can  marry  him 
decently." 

"  Still  you  do  not  understand,"  she  said.  "  You  urge  on  me  the 
conventional  cowardice;  you  would  rob  my  act  of  its  soul.  Ours  is  to 
be  a  purely  spiritual  communion,  a  fearless  union  of  predestined 
souls." 

He  threw  back  his  head.  "  God !  You  can't  be  deceived  by  such 
rot!  You  can't  be  duped,  like  a  green  girl,  by  a  vulgar  fellow  who 
sugars  his  low  motives  with  a  thin  coating  of  ethics !" 

Her  spirit  rose  to  arms  in  defence  of  the  absent  one. 

"  Before  we  go  any  further  you  must  understand  that  I  will  listen 
to  no  abuse  of  St.  John.  When  we  have  won  our  battle,  when  he  has 
proved  himself,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  pass  judgment." 

"Then,"  he  gasped, — "then  it  will  be  too  late.  He  will  hsYe 
dragged  you  through  the  mire." 

She  shuddered;  his  reference  to  the  mud  with  which  a  conventional 
world  bespatters  the  unconventional  conjured  up  an  unpleasant  picture. 
Yet  a  sense  of  heroism  buoyed  her  up ;  all  women  are  potential  martyrs. 

"  Jim,"  she  said,  almost  pleadingly,  ^^  won't  you  try  to  understand? 
Our  union  is  to  be  purely  spiritual,  a  communion  of  mind,  a  marriage 
of  souls,  no  more." 

"  I  know  my  world,"  he  observed  brutally,  "  and  men  are  men  the 
world  over." 

A  fine  scorn  burned  in  her  eye.  "  There  are  men,"  she  said,  ''who 
can  understand  a  noble  alliance  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  Eri* 
dently  things  of  the  spirit  pass  your  comprehension." 
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His  ear  caught  the  accent  on  the  *^your*'  and  he  winced,  feeling 
the  edge. 

"And  St.  John/'  he  cried  passionately,  " he,  I  suppose,  is  an  adept 
in  platonism.  How  do  you  judge  between  him  and  me?  Have  you  put 
him  to  any  test?  Has  he  been  with  you  when  the  lights  were  low,  when 
the  passion  of  the  night  bums  in  the  blood?  Has  he  leaned  towards 
you  as  I  do  now  and  felt  the  air  throb  with  the  beating  of  your  heart? 
You've  exchanged  notions  on  ethics  in  a  crowded  lecture-room  and  you 
judge  him  by  that !  If  he  were  with  you  now,  do  you  think  he'd  still 
prate  of  platonism?    I'll  wager  not  for  long!" 

She  drew  back,  drawing  her  draperies  away  from  his  contaminating 
touch. 

*'  For  your  own  sake  I  wish  I  could  prove  to  you  the  man's  purity 
of  purpose,  his  loftiness  of  soul  I" 

The  thought  came  to  him  in  a  flash :  here  was  his  chance.  '^  Prove 
it,"  he  urged;  " put  him  to  a  test.    All  I  ask  is  a  fair  chance." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  in  interrogation:  " How?" 

In  the  thronging  thoughts  of  the  moment's  silence  his  devotion  to 
her  rose  to  heroic  heights,  topping  mere  egoism  and  personal  vanity. 
Fear  of  the  leering,  hooting  world  faded  from  his  mind;  his  one 
thought  was  to  save  her. 

"Go  to  him  now!"  he  cried  breathlessly,  "go  to  him  to-night! 
Go  to  him  as  you  are !    Let  him  feel  the  mastery  of  your  beauty,  the 

power  of  your  presence,  and  then ^"    The  gap  was  eloquent  beyond 

mere  words. 

For  answer  she  turned  and  deliberately  pressed  the  button  sum- 
moning her  maid.  "  He  will  not  fail  me,"  she  said  simply.  The  maid 
appeared  and  stood  behind  her  mistress,  discreetly  inconspicuous. 

In  the  doorway  Mrs.  Wilmers  turned.  "  I  am  unafraid.  Good-by." 
Her  hand  was  outstretched,  but  he  did  not  see  it.  He  was  leaning 
against  the  mantelpiece,  his  face  in  his  hands,  his  shotdders  heaving. 
"Go!"  he  cried,  "go!" 

He  was  aware  of  the  swish  of  retreating  garments  brushing  the 
stairs.    "  Go,"  he  groaned,  "  go— go ^" 

A  moment  later  the  slam  of  the  street  door  echoed  through  the 
house. 

In  the  dim,  high-ceilinged  room  Wilmers  sat  alone,  sunk  in  the 
Morris  chair,  his  chin  on  his  crumpled  shirt  bosom,  his  arms  hanging 
limp  at  his  sides.  Even  the  inanimate  furnishings  of  the  room  seemed 
to  ache  with  the  pathos  of  irrevocable  farewell;  the  empty  chairs 
seemed  to  mourn  a  vanished  inmate;  the  portieres  hung  in  funereal 
folds.  In  the  guttering  light  of  the  lamp  the  room,  for  all  its  lavish 
decoration,  looked  desolate,  blank,  and  bare.    The  Louis  Quinze  clock 
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which  two  gilt  cupids  forever  bore  on  their  uplifted  palms  struck  twelve 
in  persistent  discord.  Wilmers  rose  stiflBy  to  his  feet  and  ran  his  fingers 
through  his  thin  hair. 

His  watery  glance  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  room  and  paused 
for  a  long  moment  at  the  doorway ;  it  had  but  lately  framed  her  figure. 
There  was  a  slight  rustle  on  the  stairs ;  the  portieres  opened  and  closed, 
and  Rhoda  stood  before  him,  tall  and  white  against  their  dark  back- 
ground.   Her  face  was  wan  and  old. 

In  the  revulsion  of  emotions  that  swept  over  him  his  impulse  was 
to  catch  her  in  his  arms,  to  hold  her  close,  to  pour  wild  words  of  thank- 
fulness into  her  ear.  As  it  was,  he  went  to  her  quickly  and  took  both 
of  her  hands  in  his.  *'You  are  tired,*^  he  said  gently.  He  felt  the 
hands  quiver  in  his. 

She  met  his  gaze  sadly,  a  great  wonder  in  her  eyes.  "  You  have 
nothing  to  ask  5^^ 

*'  No/*  he  answered  simply,  "  there  is  nothing  to  ask.  T  think  we 
both  understand.*' 

He  drew  back  the  portieres  and  she  passed  wearily  upstairs. 


ART 

BY   ALOYSIUS   COLL 

A  STUPID  worm,  with  imiversal  scorn 
Impending  every  mention  of  her  name, 
Obedient  to  the  impulse  of  her  lame 
Instinct,  suspended  from  a  sword  of  com 
Her  weight  of  ugliness ;  and  from  the  torn 
Flat  of  the  blade  a  coflBn  wove,  wherein 
She  hid  herself  in  sleep.    But  through  the  thin 
Wall  of  her  slumber-cell  encroached  the  mom 
Of  summer.    Sun  and  motive  of  the  world, 
Like  master-artisans,  within  that  house 

Patterned  and  built  and  painted,  till  the  dry 
Promise  of  autumn,  like  a  bud  uncurled. 
Let  all  the  glory  of  the  seasons  loose. 
And  gave  it  wing — a  gorgeous  butterfly ! 


THE    COOK    AT    CONLEY'S 

By  Karl  Edwin  Harriman 
I. 

"  aLFBEDP 

/\  At  mention  of  his  name  the  man  behind  the  newspaper 

I    M.     made  no  response. 

*' Alfred  r 

Mrs.  Conley  raised  her  voice. 

The  paper  came  crackling  down  as  her  startled  husband  muttered, 
"  Eh— oh— whafs  that,  my  dear^ 

**  Alfred,  you  must  discharge  the  cook." 

The  paper,  from  dangling  between  Mr.  Conley's  knees,  fell  to  the 
floor. 

"  Why,  Isabel,  I  thought ''  he  began. 

*^  So  did  ly'  was  the  quick  response,  and  Mr.  Conley  imagined  that 
he  detected  a  quaver  in  his  wife's  voice. 

"  I  thought  she  was  going  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory — she  began 
80  well." 

"Yes." 

"But— but '' 

"  Yes,  my  dear."  Mr.  Conley  had  a  vision  in  the  instant  before  his 
wife  continued — a  vision  of  burnt  chops  and  heavy,  soggy  toast,  and 
eggs  like  china  "  nesters." 

"  To-day  she  bulldozed  me  shockingly.'* 

Unquestionably  now  there  was  a  quaver. 

"What  did  she  do?" 

The  note  of  angry  decision  in  her  husband's  tone  caused  Mrs.  Conley 
to  lift  her  eyes  quickly. 

"  I  told  her  to  make  an  omelet  for  luncheon — and — and — oh  Alfred, 
she  served  a  mackerel  I" 

"A  mackerel!" 

"  A  mackerel :  she  said  she  couldn't  spend  the  time  to  prepare  an 
omelet — an  asparagus  omelet  it  was  to  have  been." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  her?" 

"  Say !  What  could  I  say  ?  I  tried  to  speak,  but  choked,  and  she — 
she  just  gave  me  one  look  out  of  those  beady  eyes  and  her  whole  black 
face  smirked." . 

"  I  see,"  observed  Mr.  Conley  vaguely. 

607 
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"  And  you  must  discharge  her,"  Mrs.  Conley  added  decisively. 

^^  And  she's  only  heen  here  a  week,"  her  husband  mused  sadly,  hope- 
lessly. 

^*  I  know  it,  Alfred,"  was  Mrs.  Conley's  faint-hearted  reply.  Then 
she  brightened  suddenly  and,  putting  down  her  sewing,  leaned  forwari 
*' Alfred,"  she  said,  "how  would  you  like  to  board  a  while? — oh,  only 
a  few  weeks,"  she  made  haste  to  add  as  she  noted  the  frown  pass  across 
her  lord  and  master^s  brow. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  V\l  discharge  her,"  he  said,  and  rose  from  his  chair.  "  I'll  dis- 
charge her."  A  moment  later  from  where  she  sat  Mrs.  Conley  heard 
him  coiling  the  hose  on  the  front  porch,  then  his  tread  on  the  new  ce- 
ment walk  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

Small  wonder  Mr.  Conley  was  distressed.  Just  now  he  wished  he 
had  begun  long  years  since  practising  firmness  with  Isabel.  But  meekly 
he  had  always  succumbed  to  her  pleading,  given  way  before  her  least 
advance. 

She  had  been  bulldozed,  eh?  Well,  so  had  he,  and  by  cooks  too, 
though  to  what  extent  Isabel  little  dreamed.  She  had  formed  the  habit 
of  locking  herself  in  her  room  and  screwing  her  fingers  into  her  pretty 
ears — shells,  Alfred  once  had  called  them — ^whenever,  in  obedience  to 
her  command,  he  imdertook  to  discharge  the  cook.  How  many  times 
had  he  been  bulldozed  by  great,  brazen  creatures  whom  he  would  have 
enjoyed  smiting  ?  As  many  times  as  he  had  discharged  cooks,  and  that 
was — "Let  me  see,"  mused  Mr.  Conley — "Aggie,  Maude,  Gretchen, 
Mary — ^no,  there  was  one  between  Gretchen  and  Mary — Hulda — ah,  yes, 
Hulda,  with  forearms  like  a  blacksmith's."  He  had  discharged  her 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table.    He  remembered  that  well  enough. 

And  now  it  was  Carrie. 

Mr.  Conley  smiled  and  stubbed  his  toe  over  the  flange  of  the  lowest 
step  of  the  back  porch. 

Ah,  well,  it  was  only  again,  just  again;  but  he  was  so  tired  of  it 
all,  so  miserably  tired.  He  grinned  grewsomely,  with  a  sort  of  Satanic 
pleasure,  as  he  recalled  the  disappointment  of  a  rich  man  who  had 
offered  a  million  dollars  to  a  good  cook  and  none  had  proved  her  worth. 

He,  offering  a  meagre  four  dollars  a  week,  had  met  with  the  same 
chagrin. 

It  was  Fate. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  narrow  back  porch  and  looked  up  at  the 
stars,  shining  like  splendid  jewels  on  the  black  gown  of  night. 

Presently  he  got  up  with  a  sigh,  and  his  fingers  closed  upon  the 
knob  of  the  kitchen  door. 

The  door  was  locked.  To  be  sure,  he  might  have  known.  It  was 
one  of  Carrie's  seven-nights-a-week  out.    Mechanically  he  ran  his  hand 
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along  the  sill  of  the  pantry  window.  His  fingers  encountered  the  key, 
and  at  the  cold  tonch  of  the  steel  a  splendid  idea  occurred  to  Alfred 
Conley.    He  unlocked  the  door  and  from  the  kitchen  called  to  his  wife. 

''Has  Carrie  got  anything  with  her?^^  he  asked. 

''What  do  you  mean?'*  Mrs.  Conley  called  back  from  the  living- 
room. 

"  A  trunk  or  anything  ?'* 

"  No — nothing  but  what  she  has  on,  dear.  She  said  she'd  try  us  a 
fortnight,  and  if  she  liked  the  place,  she'd  have  her  trunk  sent  out. 
Why?" 

But  Conley  did  not  explain — then.  He  chuckled  to  himself  instead. 
He  locked  the  door  from  the  inside,  dropped  the  key,  laughing,  into 
his  pocket,  and  joined  his  wife,  whistling.  Perhaps  Fate  had  turned 
in  his  favor  after  all.    He  strutted. 

II. 

Mb8.  Conlet  was  conscious  that  some  time  before  she  had  dozily 
heard  the  clock  strike  two.  She  was  fully  awake  now,  and  certain  that 
some  commotion  below  had  awakened  her.  On  her  elbow,  holding  her 
breath,  she  listened.  Ever  since  they  had  "built"  in  HoUowhurst — 
"streets  paved  and  graded  and  forty  minutes  from  town,"  the  agent's 
prospectus  had  said — ^her  constant  fear  had  been  of  burglars. 

At  a  repetition  of  the  clamor  that  had  awakened  her  she  bent  over 
the  sleeping  Conley  and  whispered  raspingly,  "  Alfred !" 

There  was  no  response. 

"Alfred!" 

"  Eh— oh— why  don't  you  ante— what's  that?" 

Another  commotion  brought  the  master  to  a  sitting  posture,  every 
muscle  tense,  every  sense  alert. 

" If s  burglars !    Oh  Alfred !  why  did  we  build  way  out  here?" 

And  Mrs.  Conley  sank  back  on  her  pillow  and  began  to  sob  spas- 
modically. 

"  Hush !"  commanded  her  husband.  "  It's  not  burglars  at  all — ^if  s 
Carrie." 

"Carrie!" 

"Yes,  and  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  she  is  desirous  of  gaining  entrance 
to  her  erstwhile  home.  Burglars  do  not  push  a  house  off  its  foundation 
to  get  into  the  cellar.    Listen  to  that !    She  is  exceedingly  eager." 

The  sarcasm  of  this  speech  calmed  the  fears  of  Mrs.  Conley,  and  she 
was  sufficiently  reassured  to  follow  her  husband  as  far  as  the  first  land- 
ing as  he  went  down  stairs  wrapped  in  a  blue  bathrobe  decorated  with 
yellow  chrysanthemums,  and  in  his  noiseless  bedroom  slippers. 

As  he  entered  the  refrigerator  room  another  pound  fell  upon  the 
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door  in  front  of  him  and  he  chuckled^  while  Mrs.  Conley,  flhivering  cm 
the  first  landings  held  her  breath. 

"  HeUo  r  called  Conley.    "  Who's  there  r 

"  It's  jes'  me,  suh/'  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

^* Who's  me?''  and  Conley  corered  his  mouth  with  his  hand,  wr 
though  he  expected  the  black  eyes  of  his  caller  of  the  night  to  piooe 
the  door. 

"  Ah  cain'  fin'  de  key,  suh,"  he  heard. 

^*  What  key  ?"  Conley  asked  curiously,  drawing  one  foot  up  under  his 
bathrobe. 

"Dekeyf  dedo',suh." 

"What  do  you  want  the  key  for?"  was  the  master's  severe  query. 
And  Mr.  Conley  realized  that  the  situation  was  really  worthy  of  modern 
French  drama. 

"  Kase  f o'  t'  git  in,  suh." 

'^  What  do  you  want  to  get  in  for?" 

"  W'y,  kase  I  do,  suh."  Then  the  voice  took  on  a  certain  richness, 
adding,  "Stop  yo'  foolin',  Mr.  Conley,  an'  lemme  in;  Fs  mos'  froie 
solid  out  heah." 

"  Who  are  you,  anyway?"    Mr.  Conley  had  to  chuckle  then. 

"  W'y,  you  know  who  I  is,"  came  back  through  the  door,  "  I's  Carrie, 
Mr.  Conley." 

"  Carrie  ?"  the  man  in  the  bathrobe  managed  to  say — "  Carrie  whor 

"  W'y,  you  knows — Carrie,  Mr.  Conley,  I  wo'ks  heah." 

"  You  what?"  this  stentorian. 

"I  wo'ks  heah." 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  you  work  here,  eh  ?  Now  there  seems  to  be  a  little  mifl- 
take  somewhere.  You  did  work  here,  Carrie — yesterday;  but  just  now 
— to-day — I  don't  think  you  do,  Carrie.  I  guess  you're  a  private  in  the 
army  of  the  unemployed.  So  run  along  now,  Carrie.  Good-nigfat  and 
good-by." 

There  appeared  to  be  an  instant's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  person 
through  the  door,  then  Mr.  Conley  heard  footfalls  on  the  steps.  He 
darted  into  the  pantry  and  from  the  window  saw  a  squat  figure  moving 
hastily  beneath  a  sputtering  electric  light ;  then  it  was  swallowed  by  tbe 
blackness  that  enshrouded  the  "choice  building  lots"  that  clustered 
unbuilt  and  desolate  thereabout. 

m. 

The  holy  sun  of  a  May  morning  was  streaming  in  at  the  window. 
It  was  a  beam  that  fell  athwart  Mr.  Conley's  face  that  awakened  him 
He  arose  and  prepared  his  bath.  Afterwards,  while  he  dressed,  hunger 
smote  him  full  and  involuntarily ;  as  he  tied  his  scarf,  he  chewed  oo 
nothing. 
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Time  was  when  there  had  been  a  comfortable  delight  in  the  thought 
that  a  breakfast  awaited  him  below  in  the  sunny  dining-room. 

Where  he  stood,  before  his  table,  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Conley's  regular 
breathing  was  borne  to  him. 

He  must  prepare  his  own  breakfast  to-day.  Well,  he  had  done  it 
before;  he  could  do  it  again.  He  wondered  if  Isabel  might  not  have 
been  just  a  little  too  sensitive;  if  he  might  not  have  been  just  a  little 
harsh.  Carrie  would  be  justified,  he  decided,  now,  in  the  light  of  day, 
in  giving  Isabel  and  himself  a  **  bad  character.**  Certainly  she  would. 
No  one  could  blame  her.    And  he  was  hungry. 

He  went  downstairs  noiselessly.  Starving  in  the  land  of  plenty  1 
How  insane  it  was,  after  all?  And  Carrie  was  human — ^no  more,  no 
less.  He  regretted — actually,  keenly  regretted — ^that  he  had  not  ad- 
mitted her  and  apologized  for  having  kept  her  waiting. 

He  went  to  the  front  window  and  stood  there  beside  the  palm  ped- 
estal looking  out.  He  felt  rather  ashamed  of  himself.  It  was  quite 
as  though  Day  herself  called  ^*  Shame !"  at  him  and  held  up  a  chiding 
finger.  He  promised  himself  that  somewhere,  somehow,  he  would  secure 
Carrie's  address  and  seek  her  out — ^yes,  even  if  it  took  aU  day — and 
make  amends.  How  glad  the  day  was,  and  how  out  of  sorts  with  him 
in  his  misery. 

''  By  Jove,  I'm  hungry !" 

The  words  fell  unbidden  from  his  lips.  The  inner  man  it  was  that 
spoke. 

Half  turning,  he  gazed  off  down  the  street.  In  the  distance  he 
beheld  a  solitary  squat  figure.  It  drew  nearer — ^nearer  1  It  wore 
dresses  1  It  was  a  woman !  It  was  Carrie !  Conley's  heart  leaped  into 
his  throat,  but  he  swallowed  it  back  and  waited.  No  doubt  she  was 
passing  only.  He  held  his  breath.  She  was  going  by — ^yes.  No,  she 
turned  in! 

As  Conley  flung  open  the  door  her  finger  was  poised  above  the  bell- 
button. 

Carrie's  black  face  broke  like  a  night-sun  into  one  all-suffusing 
smile. 

Conley's  emotion  choked  him,  and  he  could  only  gurgle — ^'  Carrie !" 

"  Yes,  suh !"  was  the  rich,  mellifluous,  tender  reply.  "  If  s  Carrie ; 
dat  was  a  great  joke  you  played  on  Carrie  las'  night,  Mistah  Conley." 

AU  the  strengili  oozed  from  Conley's  finger-tips  that  instant  and  he 
leaned  against  the  door. 

Then  his  laugh  rang  out — awakening  Isabel  above — ^as,  with  robust- 
uous  glee,  he  cried, — 

'*  Oh— eh— oh,  yes — ^joke — ^yes — couldn't  resist — knew  you  wouldn't 
—ha,  ha,  ha, — ^great  joke,  wasn't  it,  Carrie  ?" 
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"It  sho'  was,  Mistah  Conley/'  was  the  reply  as  Carrie's  squat  figure 
lurched  past  into  the  kitchen. 

Conley  staggered  into  the  parior^  and  sinking  limp  and  weak  upon 
an  ottoman  clasped  his  hands  as  one  in  prayer. 

k 

'^  The  fact  is/'  Conley  says  in  telling  the  story,  "  all  that  happened 
seven  years  ago.  Carrie  is  with  us  yet,  but  whenever  we  get  to  thinking 
of  that  night  Isabel  and  I  both  cry.  I  knew  she  was  the  jewel  we  had 
been  in  search  of  so  long.  A  woman  with  as  subtle  a  sense  of  humor  a» 
Carrie's  can't  help  being  an  angel." 


PARTNERSHIP 

BY   HAROLD    MACGRATH 

ENTERED  in  a  firm  to-day, 
The  Mrs.  Blank  &  Co.; 
Mine  is  the  work,  mine  is  to  pay, 
For  I'm  the  Co.,  you  know. 


I 


But  still  I  love  the  darling  boss. 
Whose  eyes  are  brown  and  wine. 

Whose  charming  dimples  sink  and  toss 
Whenever  Mirth  gives  sign. 

She  bosses  me  around,  I  know ; 

But  then,  I  love  her  voice. 
Where  she  may  lead,  there  shall  I  go — 

Indeed,  I  have  no  choice ! 

Long  may  the  shingle  hang  outside. 
And  may  the  winds  blow  fair ; 

The  contract  reads,  whate'er  betide. 
Together  we  shall  share. 

All  thought  of  life  round  her  revolves. 

With  her  I  shall  not  slip; 
God  send  long  years  ere  Death  dissolves 

This  tender  partnership ! 
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A  HOUSE  DIVIDED 

BY  ELLA  MIDDLETON  TYBOUT 
Author  of  "  An  Ananias  of  Poketown^^^  etc. 

"  The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and  having  writ. 
Moves  on;  nor  all  thy  Piety  and  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  thy  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  if 

RUBAITAT  OF  OMAB  KHATtXiC 


THE  map  of  what  our  geogn^hy  calls  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
is  surely  not  properly  divided.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Virginias  spread  their  ample  proportions  over  almost  its 
entire  surface,  while  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  present  but  limited 
areas  in  comparison.  There  is  also  a  very  small  peninsula  called  Dela- 
ware. New  Castle  Coimty,  with  its  rich  pastures,  prosperous  farms, 
and  miles  of  well-trimmed  hedges,  is  a  picture  in  itself.  Then  too 
there  is  the  river; — sometimes  intensely  blue  and  rippling  with  turbu- 
lent, white-crested  waves,  at  others  colorless  and  smooth  as  a  mirror; 
treacherous  too,  and  capable  of  beating  down  its  banks  and  inun- 
dating the  surrounding  country,  should  it  desire  to  do  so.  And  along 
the  river  are  the  marshes — salt  marshes,  you  would  be  told,  and  there- 
fore not  unhealthy. 

Not  far  inland  is  the  Bear  Station.  I  believe  it  is  now  a  flourish- 
ing settlement,  with  houses,  shops,  a  telegraph  office,  etc.,  but  not  so 
very  long  ago  it  was  simply  an  old  freight  car,  where  hapless  passen- 
gers waited  until  the  imcertain  accommodation  trains  thought  fit  to 
arrive. 

One  stormy  September  evening  Mr.  Bamett,  the  station  master, 
sat  in  the  freight  car  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  evening  train 
from  Philadelphia,  already  much  overdue.    He  occupied  one  of  the 
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two  wooden  armchairs  the  place  contained  and  remarked  that  he 
wished  he  had  started  a  fire,  just  to  make  things  seem  more  cheerfuL 
His  companion  tilted  the  other  chair  as  far  back  as  possible  against 
the  dingy  wall  and  replied  that  for  his  part  he  considered  it  extraya* 
gant  to  waste  fuel  by  starting  fires  too  soon.  Silence  ensued  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  Mr.  Bamett  gently  stroked  his  beard. 

"  Any  of  your  folks  been  to  town?^*  he  ventured  presently. 

"  No/^  was  the  laconic  response. 

"Expectin*  company  maybe  P*^ 

"  Can't  say  that  I  am." 

Clearly  there  was  not  much  information  to  be  extracted  from  that 
source,  and  conversation  languished  for  a  time. 

'^  There  she  comes/'  said  Mr.  Bamett  with  evident  relief,  as  he 
took  his  red  lantern  and  hurried  out  to  the  plaform. 

The  Bear  Station  was  not  popular,  it  seined,  for  but  one  passen- 
ger alighted,  looking  disgustedly  at  the  wet  boards  and  turning  up 
his  coat  collar  as  a  slight  protection  against  the  driving  rain. 

''Was  you  expectin'  to  be  met?**  inquired  Mr.  Bamett,  approach- 
ing from  the  rear. 

"  Yes,'*  said  the  stranger,  clutching  wildly  at  his  hat,  with  which 
the  wind  seemed  inclined  to  take  liberties;  ''that  is,  I — ^I  hoped  some 
one  would  be  here.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  find  my  way,  but  perhaps 
you  can  direct  me.  My  name  is  Bradley;  I  have  come  to  teach  the 
school  at  Bed  lion  for  a  time.'' 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Bamett  fervently,  "the  Lord  help  you;  youTl 
need  help  sure." 

"I  have  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  I  am  to  board  in  my 
pocket,"  continued  the  young  man,  "if  I  could  let  go  my  hat  long 
enough  to  get  it." 

"  You  might  come  inside,"  suggested  Mr.  Bamett  doubtfully,  add- 
ing as  they  entered,  "  the  school-teacher  most  generally  boards  around 
among  the  folks,  a  while  with  each  family;  some  of  'em  likes  it  and 
some  don't." 

"  This  is  the  name,"  exclaimed  the  discouraged  teacher,  after  look- 
ing through  several  letters,  "Famaby — Joseph  Famaby.  I  wonder 
where  I  can  find  him?" 

"  Reckon  you  won't  have  very  fur  to  look,"  said  Mr.  Bamett  after 
a  moment's  astonished  silence,  indicating  with  a  wave  of  the  lantern 
his  companion  of  the  early  evening,  who  remained  comfortably  tilted 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Yes,  that's  me,"  he  announced,  rising  and  moving  slowly  towards 
the  door.    "  Gtot  a  trunk?" 

The  stranger  acknowledged  that  he  had,  and,  having  complied  with 
a  request  to  bear  a  hand  in  carrying  it  to  the  wagon,  climbed  into  the 
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Tehide  himself^  and  they  drove  off.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Bamett  stood 
open-mouthed  in  the  door  and  watched  them. 

''Well,  Vm  blowedl'^  he  ejaculated  as  he  began  to  close  up  for 
the  night.  ''Whatever's  got  into  Joe  Famaby  to  make  him  board 
the  teacher  ?"' 

^  I  wonder/'  he  added,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  started  on  his  home- 
ward walk, — ^^'I  do  wonder  how  the  teacher's  goin'  to  like  stayin'  in 
the  Famabys'  house?'' 

Mr.  Famaby  and  his  guest  drove  on  in  silence.  After  plunging 
through  the  mud  and  rain  for  what  seemed  to  the  young  man  an 
interminable  distance,  they  turned  into  a  lane  which  appeared  to  lead 
nowhere  in  particular,  but  eventually  brought  them  to  a  small  house 
from  the  windows  of  which  shone  a  faint  gleam  of  light  Disregarding 
the  house  entirely,  Mr.  Famaby  drove  directly  into  a  bam,  whose  doors 
had  evidently  stood  open  for  many  months  and  were  now  entirely 
without  hinges. 

*'  When  I  put  the  horse  away,"  said  Mr.  Famaby,  "  well  go  into 
the  house." 

Bichard  Bradley  waited  in  silence  until  the  horse  was  fed  and 
stabled  for  the  night,  then  followed  his  guide  from  the  disorderly  bam 
across  a  still  more  untidy  back  yard  towards  what  was  evidently  the 
kitchen. 

''Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Famaby,  opening  the  door  and  preceding 
his  guest. 

Somewhat  blinded  by  the  sudden  flood  of  light,  Bichard  stepped 
inside  and  closed  the  door.  The  room  seemed  full  of  people,  and  he 
waited  a  moment  before  advancing,  hoping  for  an  introduction. 

"  Josie,"  said  his  host,  addressing  a  pretty,  vivacious-looking  girl 
who  had  risen  at  their  entrance,  "tell  your  mother  I've  brought  the 
new  teacher  home." 

"  Mother,"  said  Josie,  turning  to  a  little  woman  who  had  continued 
cooking  something  over  the  stove  without  in  any  way  noticing  their 
entrance,  "father  says  he's  brought  home  the  new  teacher." 

"  Tell  your  father,"  replied  the  small  figure,  "  that  it  was  just  like 
him  to  do  it  and  never  say  a  word  about  it." 

Pretty  Josie  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  exchanged  a  meaning 
glance  with  a  clumsy  boy  of  about  sixteen.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
stranger,  who  still  stood  uncomfortably  by  the  door. 

"Won't  you  come  nearer  the  fire?"  she  said  politely;  "you  must 
be  cold  and  wet." 

As  escape  from  this  eccentric  household  seemed  impossible  for  the 
present,  the  unwelcome  guest  accepted  her  invitation. 

''  If  s  a  queer  thing,"  here  ejaculated  Famaby,  who  had  been  look- 
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ing  for  something  on  the  shelf > — **  a  mighty  queer  thing  I  never  find 
my  pipe  where  I  left  it" 

He  went  into  the  adjoining  room  as  he  spoke,  slamming  the  door 
after  him. 

^^  When  he  comes  back,^'  remarked  Mrs.  Famaby  to  her  dau^ter, 
^^  you  can  tell  him  his  pipe's  on  the  table^  where  he  left  it  this  morn- 
ing/' 

"I  trust,  Mrs.  Famaby/*  ventured  Bichard  at  this  point, — ^**I 
trust  my  presence  does  not  seriously  inconveni^ice  you.  I  will  go 
away  to-morrow,  but  for  to-night ** 

"  Oh/*  said  Mrs.  Famaby  ungraciously,  ^'  ifs  not  your  presence, — 
that  don't  matter  one  way  or  the  other;  you're  welcome  to  stay  for- 
ever for  all  I  care, — ^if s  his  meanness  in  never  saying  a  word.  Thaf s 
what  I  can't  stand." 

Not  feeling  sure  what  reply  would  be  appropriate,  Bichard  took 
refuge  in  silence,  while  Mrs.  Famaby  removed  the  ham  she  was  fry- 
ing and  announced  that  supper  was  ready. 

^^  Call  your  father,  Anna,"  she  said  as  she  listlessly  seated  herself, 
while  Josie  placed  a  chair  for  their  guest 

Out  of  the  shadow  of  a  remote  comer  a  girl  advanced.  With  un- 
certain step  she  approached  the  centre  of  the  room  and  paused  a 
moment  in  the  full  glow  of  the  lamplight.  Her  great,  dark  eyes 
looked  directly  at  Bichard  with  the  pathetic  blankness  of  the  blind, 
while  softly  curling  tendrils  of  hair  seemed  to  form  a  halo  around 
her  face.  Dexterously  avoiding  the  hot  stove,  she  passed  through  the 
door,  closing  it  after  her. 

^^Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Famaby  as  the  girl  disappeared,  ^^  she's  blind. 
Seems  like  a  pity,  don't  it,  at  her  age?" 

^'It  does  indeed/'  replied  Bichard  gently.    "  Was  she  bom  so?" 

"  No/'  said  Mrs.  Famaby,  "  it's  his  fault,"  motioning  towards  her 
husband's  vacant  place. 

"Mother,"  cried  Josie  indignantly,  "how  can  youP  Father  gave 
Anna  his  gun  to  hold  when  she  was  a  child,"  she  explained,  turning 
to  Bichard,  "  and  it  exploded.  She  has  been  blind  ever  since,  but  it 
wasn't  his  fault    I'm  sure  he  cares  more  for  her  than '' 

She  checked  herself  abmptly. 

"  Well,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it  If  he 
hadn't  forced  her  to  hold  the  gun  she'd  never  have  been  blind.  He 
made  her  carry  it  because  she  was  afraid.  That's  Joe  Famaby  all 
over.  The  child  was  afraid  of  a  gun,  so  every  time  he  used  it  she 
had  to  put  it  away;  he  made  her  do  it  once  too  often,  though.  Much 
good  it  does  her  now  for  him  to  be  sorry ;  not  that  he  says  he's  sorry, — 
if  s  not  his  way, — ^but  he  is  just  the  same.  And  never  a  meal  will  be 
eat  if  Anna  don't  tell  him  if  s  ready." 
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The  return  of  Mr.  Famaby  and  his  blind  daughter  checked  any 
further  revelations^  and  supper  was  eaten  in  silence.  When  the  meal 
was  finished  Bichard  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire^  pleading  fatigue 
as  an  excuse  for  his  early  withdrawal  from  the  family  circle,  none 
of  whom,  indeed,  seemed  to  regret  his  departure. 

As  the  only  comfortable  thing  his  room  appeared  to  contain  was 
a  huge  feather  bed,  he  lost  no  time  in  depositing  himself  in  its  midst, 
where  he  busied  himself  with  conjectures  about  the  Famaby  house- 
hold until  he  fell  asleep,  firmly  resolving,  however,  to  leave  the  place 
in  the  morning. 

Down  in  the  kitchen  silence  ensued  for  some  minutes  after  Bich- 
ard's  departure.  Mr.  Famaby  smoked  his  pipe  with  apparent  appre- 
ciation of  its  fiavor,  while  his  wife  sat  listlessly  beside  the  fire  with 
folded  hands. 

"Tell  your  mother,'*  he  said  at  last,  addressing  Josie,  "that  the 
teacher  is  going  to  board  here.*' 

Jofiie  accordingly  announced  the  fact  to  her  mother,  who  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  heard  it  for  herself. 

"  Tell  your  father,**  she  responded,  "  that  I  don't  want  him.*' 

*'I  have  brought  him  here,  Anna,**  he  continued,  turning  to  his 
other  daughter,  who  sat  beside  him,  "because  I  need  the  money  he 
will  pay  for  his  board,  and  I  intend  he  shall  remain.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  he  is  wanted  or  not;  he  shall  stay  just  as  long  as  I 
see  fit,  and  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  about  it.** 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  laid 
it  on  the  mantel,  Mrs.  Famaby  watching  his  every  movement  in  a  fur- 
tive manner.  When  he  took  up  his  hat  she  started  involuntarily  to 
her  feet,  dasping  her  hands  nervously  together.  He  looked  steadily 
past  her,  and  opening  a  closet  door  searched  for  something  inside  it. 

"  Josie,**  he  remarked  finally,  "  find  my  rubber  coat  for  me.** 

"Anna,**  whispered  Mrs.  Famaby  as  Josie  disappeared  into  the 
depths  of  the  closet,  "ask  him  where  he*s  going;  I  must  know.  1*11 
get  the  coat ;  I  took  it  upstairs  to  mend.** 

She  put  her  face  close  to  her  daughter's,  clutching  Anna's  arm 
tightly. 

"  Ask  him  where  he*s  going,**  she  repeated,  "  but  don*t  say  I  told 
you  to  do  it  or  he  won*t  answer.  Pretend  you  want  to  know  yourself. 
Ash  himr 

"Father,**  said  Anna,  as  she  heard  her  mother  leave  the  room, 
**  mother  has  gone  to  get  your  coat.  It  was  badly  torn,  you  know,  and 
she  has  mended  it;  it  took  her  a  long  time,  and  she  worked  very  hard 
over  it." 

He  came  and  stood  beside  her,  stroking  her  hair  gently. 

"  It  is  raining,**  she  continued,  "  and  you  must  be  so  tired.    Where 
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is  it  that  you  go  almoet  every  nigbt?  You  never  stay  with  me  now  in 
the  evenings  and  talk  to  me  as  you  used  to  do;  I  miss  you  so^  father— 
you  donH  know  how  much.    Where  do  you  go?*' 

Mrs.  Famaby,  returning  with  the  coat,  waited  breathlessly  for  the 
reply. 

"  Josie/*  he  said,  "  help  me  on  with  my  coat** 

Josie  advanced  obediently,  but  her  mother  motioned  her  aside,  and, 
approaching  her  husband,  held  up  the  garment  that  he  might  easily 
slip  his  arms  into  the  sleeves. 

'^  Josie,''  he  repeated,  apparently  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
'*  help  me  on  with  my  coat" 

He  buttoned  it  closely  about  him  and  stooped  to  kiss  his  Uind 
child. 

"  Tell  your  mother,  Anna,"  he  remarked,  "  that  I  don't  know  when 
I  will  be  home." 

*^  Tell  your  father,  Anna,"  said  Mrs.  Famaby  as  she  turned  up  Ihe 
lamp,  '^  that  it  don't  matter  to  me  when  he  comes  home." 

k 
n. 

Thb  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  through  theicurtainless 
windows  of  Bichard  Bradley's  rooms  and,  falling  directly  across  his 
eyes,  wakened  that  young  gentleman  some  hours  before  the  day  usually 
began  for  him.  As  he  lay  in  that  hazy  and  contented  state  of  mind 
which  precedes  entire  consciousness  he  began  to  wonder  wh^re  he  was 
and  what  he  was  doing  there.  These  queries  finally  disposed  of  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  decided  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  up  and 
determine  his  future  course  of  action  after  breakfast,  so  he  proceeded 
to  make  his  toilet  as  well  as  he  could  with  the  very  limited  appliances 
at  his  command. 

"  It  is  fortunate,"  he  reflected,  "  that  I  have  no  opposite  neighbors, 
for  circumstances  are  against  pulling  down  the  shade  or  closing  tbe 
shutter." 

He  paused  a  moment  by  the  window  and  looked  out.  There  woe, 
indeed,  no  opposite  neighbors  closer  than  New  Jersey,  but  instead 
was  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  with  an 
occasional  white  sail  already  in  sight.  The  house  seemed  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  water,  but  he  realized  that  the  land  sloped  gently  into 
a  marsh,  and  a  dim  recollection  arose  within  him  that  he  had  heard 
somewhere  of  the  reed-bird  shooting  on  the  Delaware  marshes.  Surely 
this  house  was  admirably  situated  for  such  purposes. 

''On  second  thoughts,"  he  said,  ''I  don't  think  I  will  look  for 
another  boarding-place  just  yet  unless  I  find  I  have  to." 

After  breakfast  he  asked  to  be  directed  to  the  school-house,  and 
was  informed  that  Josie  was  going  to  take  the  old  gray  mare  to  be 
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shod  in  Bed  lion^  and  as  it  was  directly  on  his  way  he  might  as  well 
go  along. 

Evidently  the  mare  was  in  no  hnrry  to  reach  her  destination^  and 
they  ambled  along  for  a  time  in  silence. 

^Mr.  Bradley/'  said  Joeie  suddenly,  '^you  must  think  us  a  very 
strange  f amily.'^ 

^I  was  sorry/'  he  replied,  after  a  moment,  '^that  I  should  have 
caused  Mrs.  Famaby  any  inconvenience.^' 

^  She  didn't  mean  to  be  rude  to  you — ^poor  mother/'  said  the  girl, 
<'  she  has  a  great  deal  to  bear.  As  you  probably  noticed,  she  and  father 
doxi't  speak  to  each  other;  they  haven't  spoken,  even  once,  for  sixteen 
years;  we  don't  know  why." 

"I  should  think,"  said  Bichard,  ''that  they  would  forget  some- 
times." 

''Not  father,"  she  said  quickly;  "he  never  forgets.  I  cannot 
understand  it  at  all.  Look  at  our  house,  it  is  almost  tumbling  down, 
and  the  bam  even  has  to  be  propped  up  in  places.  The  com  in  that 
field  is  cut  and  shocked,  but  it  will  stand  out  there  all  winter.  And 
we  don't  any  of  us  dare  to  ask  him  why  it  is.  When  I  can  first  re- 
member there  was  not  a  better  kept  place  in  New  Castle  County  than 
ours,  and  now  look  at  it." 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke,  and  she  jerked  the  reins 
impatiently. 

"It  must  be  very  hard  for  you,"  said  Bichard,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed for  an  appropriate  reply. 

"It  is,"  she  returned.  "Joe,  my  older  brother,  couldn't  stand 
it  and  left  home  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He  wanted  mother  to  go 
with  him,  but  she  wouldn't." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Bichard,  "she  did  not  like  to  leave  her  chil- 
dren." 

"No,  it  wasn't  that — at  least,  I  mean,  not  entirely.  She  would 
not  leave  father.  Why,  Mr.  Bradley,  she  loves  him  after  all;  she 
watches  for  him  when  he  is  out,  and  never  goes  to  sleep  until  he  comes 
home,  no  matter  how  late  it  is.  He  goes  somewhere  nearly  every  night, 
but  never  tells  her  where  he  has  been. 

"  This  miserable  life  is  killing  her,"  continued  Josie  with  a  little 
quiver  in  her  voice,  "  and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do — ^nothing  at  all." 

"  It  is  very  sad,  of  course,  but  after  a  while  things  may  come  out 
all  right,"  said  Bichard,  uncomfortably  conscious  that  be  was  in- 
dulging in  a  very  commonplace  attempt  at  consolation. 

"Oh,  no,  they  won't,"  she  returned.  "Anna  once  ventured  to 
talk  to  father  about  it  and  beg  him  to  forgive  and  forget  whatever 
happened  so  long  ago,  but  he  said  they  had  sworn  never  to  speak  to 
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each  other  again^  and  that  an  oath  was  an  oath  and  should  never  be 
broken.    It  never  will  be,  I  am  sure/* 

"  You  are  named  for  your  father,  are  you  notP'  inquired  Eichari 

Josie  laughed  impatiently. 

*'0h,  yes,*'  she  said,  "we're  all  named  for  him!  First  Joe;  then 
I  came,  and  they  called  me  Josephine;  then  Anna — ^her  name  is  Jo- 
anna, you  know;  then  Josephus,  the  boy  you  saw  last  night  All 
named  for  him,  and  he  don't  care  for  any  of  us,  except  Anna." 

"  Could  you  tell  me,"  said  Bichard,  "  where  to  look  for  a  place  to 
live?  Of  course,  I  cannot  stay  with  you  if  your  mother  is  unwilling 
to  have  me." 

"I  hope  you  won't  go,"  said  Josie  earnestly,  "it  would  make 
father  so  angry,  as  he  brought  you  home.  Of  course,  we  are  not  very 
pleasant  to  live  with, — ^I  can  understand  that, — but  we  will  try  not 
to  intrude  our  family  troubles  upon  you.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  a  strange  face;  we  never  go  anywhere  and  we  have  no  visitors, 
except  one,  perhaps." 

Her  face  clouded  as  though  from  an  unpleasant  memory. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go,  I  assure  you,"  he  said  courteously. 

Josie's  face  was  tinted  like  an  apple-blossom,  and  her  large  blue 
eyes  were  shaded  by  long  black  lashes;  she  looked  directly  at  her  com- 
panion. 

"Don't  go,"  she  said  softly,  "I — I  wish  you  wouldn't" 

Several  days  later  Bichard  Bradley  wrote  the  following  letter, 
which  was  read  with  much  interest  by  several  of  the  gilded  youth  of 
New  York: 

"  My  dear  Obmsby  :  I  have  not  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
neither  have  I  tumbled  off  the  earth  together  with  the  pins 
and  dead  donkeys,  as  you  doubtless  suppose;  I  am  simply 
principal  (and  corps  of  assistants  as  well)  of  the  district 
school  at  Red  Lion,  Delaware.  Rather  a  lowly  position  for 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  perhaps,  but  que  voulez  vous? 
I  had  to  do  something,  and  this  was  the  only  opportunity  that 
offered,  so  I  grasped  it. 

**  Of  course,  you  heard  about  our  family  row.  I  can  im- 
agine how  its  details  have  been  gloated  over  by  all  the  gossips 
in  town.  I  don't  regret  my  part  in  it,  however,  and  would 
stand  by  Nell  just  the  same  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again; 
she  had  a  perfect  right  to  marry  to  please  herself — ^which,  by 
the  way,  she  certainly  did.  It  was  a  little  hard  on  me,  I 
think,  to  be  cut  off  from  the  base  of  supplies  so  suddenly,  and 
it's  odd  how  many  necessities  there  are  in  life,  all  demanding 
ready  money;  I  don't  think  I  ever  quite  realized  it  before. 
However,  I  doubt  if  the  old  man  holds  out  longer  than  Christ- 
mas,— ^he  must  be  very  lonely  without  either  of  us, — and  until 
then  I  shall  get  along  all  right. 

"  Red  Lion  consists  of  a  church,  a  post-office,  a  blacksmith 
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sliop,  and  two  or  three  houses.  You  couldn't  imagine  auTthing 
more  primitive  if  you  tried.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  be 
a  howling  success  in  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot 
just  as  soon  as  I  get  my  cubs  licked  into  shape  (literally) 
a  little  more.  I  certainly  shouldn't  like  a  lifetime  of  it,  but 
a  few  months  is  rather  interesting. 

**  I  am  boarding  with  a  jovial  family,  where  my  host  and 
hostess  have  not  exchanged  a  word  for  sixteen  years.  This 
family  all  speak  grammatically  (which  is  more  than  I  can 
say  for  most  of  my  new  friends),  but  so  far  as  I  can  find  out 
they  have  no  education  whatever;  I  must  confess  they  puzzle 
me.  The  two  daughters  of  the  house  of  Famaby  are  more  thaif 
merely  pretty,  and  apparently  quite  refined.  One  of  them  is 
blind,  and  has,  without  exception,  the  loveliest  and  most 
spirituelle  face  I  have  ever  seen;  the  other  is  charming  also 
in  a  different  way.  I  should  judge  they  were  about  eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age. 

"  The  country  is  picturesque,  and  there  are  some  fine  old 
places  near  here.  I  do  not  imagine  I  shall  meet  the  owners 
of  them,  however;  they  don't  look  as  though  they  mingled 
socially  with  the  district  school-teacher. 

"  We  rise  very  early  at  my  abiding-place,  and  retire  at  a 
corresponding  hour.  No  one  talks  in  the  evening,  no  one  reads, 
no  one  does  anything,  and  yet  I  am.  not  bored  at  all  so  far. 
I  wish  you  could  come  down  for  a  while;  I  want  to  teach 
you  how  to  shoot  reed-birds;  I  want  to  show  you  the  beauties 
of  the  landscape — and  I  want  to  show  you  Miss  Josie  Farnaby. 
Yours  ever, 

"DiOK. 

"P. S. — ^I  brought  my  dress  suit;    I  wonder  why?" 

in. 

Mr.  Shithebs,  the  Bed  lion  postmaster^  was  sorting  and  distrib- 
uting the  mail.  This  was  a  work  of  some  time^  not  that  the  contents 
of  the  leather  bag  were  so  numerous^  but  because  he  was  naturally 
deliberate  in  his  movements  and  had  to  carefully  scrutinize  each  letter 
as  he  drew  it  forth.  Five  or  six  men  sat  around  on  any  convenient 
bag  or  barrel  waiting  for  their  mail  and  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  generally. 

'^It  stands  to  reason/'  remarked  one^  '^that  the  country's  jest 
goin'  to  the  dogs.  What  else  can  it  do  with  such  men  as  John  Green 
nmnin*  fur  Sheriff?' 

"  Not  to  mention  the  Levy  Court,*'  added  another. 

'^  Oh^  well,"  said  a  third,  who  sat  upon  the  counter  swinging  his 
legs,  **  don't  be  hard  on  'em.  They  ain't  much,  I  know,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic party  can't  do  no  better." 

"Sho,  now!"  said  Mr.  Smithers,  who  had  just  drawn  a  postal- 
card  from  the  bag,  "  Bill  Morris's  daughter's  baby  has  come  down  with 
cholery  and  fantum.    Ain't  that  too  bad?" 
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Very  general  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  nnf ortimate  oocnr- 
rence. 

"  Here's  the  third  letter  Tom  Brown's  had  from  Wilmington  this 
week/'  continued  the  postmaster.  ^^  I  do  believe  he's  sold  that  sonel 
colt  at  last." 

"  Then  somebody's  got  took  in  mighiy  bad,"  remarked  the  gentle- 
man on  the  counter.  '^A  more  vicious,  ill-tempered  brute  I  never 
seen;  spavined  too." 

''Tom's  lucky  to  git  rid  of  him  at  any  price,"  said  the  occupant 
of  a  comfortable  seat  on  a  keg  of  nails. 

''Here's  a  letter  with  a  black  border  fur  old  Mrs.  Grimes,"  said 
Mr.  Smithers,  "  postmarked  Milf ord  too.  I'm  kinder  feared  that  sister 
o'  hem  must  be  dead." 

Two  square  white  envelopes  were  next  produced. 

"Mr.  Bichard  Bradley,  care  Joseph  Famaby,  Esq.,"  proclaimed 
Mr.  Smithers.  "Thafs  the  new  teacher,  ain't  it?  Only  jest  smell 
the  one  with  sealin'-wax." 

The  letter  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and  eagerly  sniffed  ai 

"Seems  to  favor  white-rose  cologne,  don't  it?"  said  one. 

"  No,"  said  another,  after  a  prolonged  examination,  "  if s  more 
sickish  than  white  rose.  Kinder  like  them  tubyroses  the  wimmin's  so 
fond  of  puttin'  aroimd  at  funerals,  though  why  corpses  should  be 
supposed  to  be  partial  to  'em  I  don't  know." 

"He's  been  here  now  over  three  weeks,"  said  Mr.  Smithers,  "and 
he  ain't  had  no  mail  before.  Wonder  how  he  likes  his  boardin'-place, 
anyhow  P' 

"Well,"  said  the  man  on  the  counter,  slowly  descending  to  the 
floor,  "  if  you've  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag  and  there  ain't  no  nuul 
fur  me,  I'll  be  off." 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Mr.  Smithers,  "  here's  somethin'  else  dean  down 
in  the  comer.    I  nearly  missed  it." 

He  produced  a  small  box,  sealed  with  red  wax. 

"  Registered,  as  I  live !"  he  said  excitedly,  "  and  blamed  if  it  ain't 
fur  old  Si  Poole.    Now  what  do  you  think  of  thatP' 

The  box  ^as  passed  around  as  the  letter  had  been ;  it  was  shaken 
and  otherwise  carefully  examined,  but  its  contents  were  a  mystery  to 
all. 

"Put  it  back,"  exclaimed  a  man  who  stood  by  the  window;  "be 
quick !  he's  comin'  I" 

The  box  was  hastily  dropped  in  its  proper  pigeon-hole,  and  tiie 
postmaster  began  sorting  newspapers  with  a  preoccupied  air. 

"  Anything  fur  you,  Mr.  Poole  ?'^  he  said  in  reply  to  the  old  man's 
inquiry;  "why,  I  really  don't  remember;   111  look  and  see." 
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As  Mr.  Foole  signed  for  his  registered  package  and  turned  to  d^ 
part  the  door  opened  to  admit  Joseph  Famaby. 

*'Ah,  Mr.  Famaby/^  he  said,  "as  you're  going  my  way,  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  liftP' 

He  waited  while  Mr.  Famaby  asked  for  his  mail,  receiying  the  two 
letters  for  Bichard  Bradley  and  a  newspaper  for  himself,  then  followed 
him  from  the  post-office  and  climbed  after  him  into  the  dilapidated 
buggy.  The  loafers  inside  crowded  about  the  window  and  watched 
them  driye  away.  Mr.  Smithers  produced  a  plug  of  tobacco  and, 
having  first  taken  a  bite  himself,  passed  it  around  among  his  friends. 

*'  There  goes  a  worthy  couple,^'  he  remarked  as  the  vehicle  slowly 
disappeared. 

The  two  men  drove  on  for  a  time  in  silence,  but  as  they  crossed 
the  brook  and  began  ascending  the  long  hill  Mr.  Poole  took  the  little 
box  from  his  pocket  and  regarded  it  affectionately. 

"  If  s  a  little  bundle,'^  he  said,  "  a  very  little  bundle  to  cost  such  a 
lot  of  money.    You  couldnH  guess,  now,  whafs  in  if 

"Fm  not  good  at  guessing,*'  said  Mr.  Famaby  gruffly.  "What 
if  it  did  cost  money  ?    You  can  afford  to  get  what  you  like.'' 

The  old  man  chuckled  delightedly. 

^  So  I  can,  friend  Famaby,  so  I  can,"  he  said.  "  I'm  a  rich  man, 
ain't  I  ?  And  getting  richer  every  day,  or,  I  should  say,  every  night. 
Whatever  I  want  I  can  get — whatever  I  want  I    Thafs  so,  ain't  it?" 

''Whafs  the  use  in  asking  questions?"  said  Famaby.  "You 
know  it's  so.    Why  do  you  ask  me  about  it?" 

"Just  because  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"  I'll  tell  you  whaf  s  in  this  box,  though.  If  s  a  ring.  What  do  you 
say  to  that?" 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Famaby,  "  I  don't  see  what  you  want  with  rings 
at  your  time  of  life,  but,  of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  get  them." 

"  If  s  not  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Poole, — "  oh,  dear,  no.  If  s  for  a  much 
smaller,  whiter  hand  than  mine;  such  a  pretty  little  hand  it  is.  Why 
don't  you  have  this  buggy  mended?    It's  not  safe." 

"  I  have  no  money,  as  you  know." 

"Too  bad!  too  badl  And  your  house  wants  paint,  your  fences 
are  tumbling  down;  even  your  bam  has  to  be  propped  to  keep  it  up. 
Such  a  pity  I  and  the  land  is  valuable  too." 

Mr.  Famaby  touched  up  the  horse  somewhat  smartly,  but  made  no 
response. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  me  who  the  ring  is  for?"  inquired  the  old 
man. 

"Because,"  replied  his  companion,  "I  do  not  care.  It  is  none 
of  my  business  what  you  do  with  anything  you  buy." 

"  No,"  agreed  Mr.  Poole  cheerfully, . "  thafs  quite  troe,  friend 
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Famaby.  It's  no  affair  of  yours,  of  course,  but  I  thought  you  might 
be  interested  because  of  your  friendship  for  me,  you  know.  However, 
I  won't  tell  you  about  it  until  to-night;  I  suppose  youll  be  out,  as 
usual?*' 

"  Yes,'*  said  Famaby  moodily,  '*  of  course." 

"  Well  be  alone  to-night,"  resumed  the  other,  "  quite  alone — ^just 
you  and  I.  Such  an  interesting  evening  as  we  may  have  if  things 
go  my  way,  and  I  believe  they  will.  I  feel  as  though  my  lucky  star 
will  be  in  the  ascendant." 

"When  were  you  anything  but  lucky?  Sometimes  I  think  ifa 
true  that  the  devil  helps  his  own." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Poole,  "  so  I  believed,  Joseph  Famaby,  when  you 
stole  my  promised  wife ;  so  I  said  as  I  watched  the  first  years  of  your 
married  life,  and  saw  you  apparently  prosperous  and  happy." 

"I  thought  the  past  was  to  be  buried?"  said  Famaby.  "We 
have  agreed  to  forget  it  if  possible;  at  all  events,  not  to  refer  to  it.  I 
am  neither  prosperous  nor  happy  now;  let  that  content  you." 

"Who  is  discontented?"  demanded  the  old  man  briskly.  ''Not 
I,  I  assure  your,  and  as  for  you — ^well,  you  made  your  bed  yourself, 
you  know." 

"Let  sleeping  dogs  lie  still,"  returned  the  other;  "what  is  done, 
is  done!    There  is  no  altering  the  past." 

"No,"  said  Silas  Poole  slowly,  "that  is  true.  The  past  is  irre- 
vocable, but  not  therefore  forgotten.  I  can  be  silent,  as  I  have  been 
for  so  many  years,  but  my  memory  is  good.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  few 
recollections  of  the  past  that  come  to  me  sometimes  at  night?" 

"  I  do  not  care  to  hear  them." 

"I  remember  a  boy  growing  up  without  home  or  family  ties — a 
lonely  boy,  brought  up  by  relations  who  did  not  want  him.  He  had 
a  sister,  but  he  did  not  know  her,  for  she  also  was  reared  by  other 
relatives  who  did  not  want  her.  I  remember  a  young  fellow,  eager 
and  ambitious;  working  early  and  late,  and  little  by  little  laying  by 
the  money  he  coveted,  not  for  itself,  but  for  what  it  rendered  possible. 
He  speculated  and  was  fortunate,  and  after  a  long  while  he  had 
enough;  then  he  realized  that  his  youth  was  about  gone  and  he  was 
still  lonely.  He  wanted  a  home.  Well,  he  had  money  now,  so  he 
bought  one  and  sent  for  his  sister  to  live  with  him.  He  wanted  friends 
too,  now  that  he  had  time  to  think  about  it,  and  he  bought  them  also, 
although  he  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time.  You  were  one  of  them. 
He  brought  you  down  here  and  gave  you  a  start  in  life.  Have  yon 
forgotten?" 

"Qod  knows"  said  Famaby  hoarsely,  "I  wish  I  had  never  seen 

you." 

"I  remember,"  continued  the  old  man  slowly,  "a  girl,  wifli  Hue 
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eyes  that  laughed  and  fair  hair  which  shone  like  gold  in  the  sunshine, 
and  how  different  the  world  seemed  because  she  existed.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  the  man  of  whom  we  are  speaking  understood  how  it 
felt  to  be  happy,  for  he  was  loved— or  so  he  supposed.  At  that  time 
he  knew  but  little  of  women,  so  he  believed  in  them.  He  felt  that  he 
was  unworthy  of  her,  that  his  grave  middle  age  was  unsuitable  to  her 
youth,  but  he  meant  to  make  her  happy.  I  think  he  could  have 
done  it.'* 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  returned  the  salutation  of  a  passing 
acquaintance. 

**He  brought  you,  Joseph  Farnaby,  and  introduced  you  to  this 
girl,  because  he  wanted  his  wife'  and  friend  to  know  and  like  each 
other ;  he  was  glad  they  seemed  so  congenial,  for  your  home  was  near 
theirs.  He  thought  you  would  marry  soon;  he  hoped  you  might  fancy 
his  sister.^' 

The  wheels  of  the  buggy  creaked  dismally  as  they  slowly  toiled  up 
thehilL 

**  I  remember  also,'*  resumed  the  old  man  after  a  long  pause,  "  the 
note  she  wrote  him  saying  that  when  he  received  it  she  would  be  mar- 
ried to  his  friend,  and  begging  his  forgiveness  for  the  way  she  had 
treated  him.    I  can  repeat  it  word  for  word.    Shall  I  do  so  P*^ 

His  companion  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
the  old  horse  to  quicken  his  pace. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  vow  he  made  after  he  read  that  note,^^ 
said  Silas  Poole;  ^^it  has  been  the  one  object  of  my  life  ever  since. 
The  tide  was  long  in  turning,  Joseph  Farnaby,  but  it^s  going  out 
now  for  you,  I  think. 

"  While  you  were  in  your  tooVs  paradise,^*  he  continued,  dropping 
his  metaphor  suddenly,  "I  waited  patiently,  knowing  the  end  must 
come  some  time.  My  sister  married  and  went  away,  and  afterwards, 
as  you  know,  she  died,  so  I  have  lived  by  myself  all  this  time.  For 
years  I  waited — ^long,  lonely  years,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  com- 
panionship with  my  thoughts.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  they  were. 
Well,  at  last  the  day  for  which  I  watched  is  at  hand;  the  end  has 
come.    You  know  the  truth  about  your  wife  at  last ;  how  she ^* 

"  Stop,"  cried  Farnaby,  "  this  shall  not  go  on  P 

"Oh,  well,^'  replied  his  companion,  ''as  you  please,  of  course. 
Curious  thing  memory  is,  though,  isn^  it?  I  wonder  what  started 
US  to  talk  of  old  times?*' 

''  You  began  it.'' 

"  So  I  did.  However,  we  will  change  the  subject  now,  as  you  don't 
appear  to  like  it.    Who  is  that  crossing  the  field?" 

"  It's  Josie,"  said  Mr.  Farnaby,  looking  in  the  direction  indicated, 
— ^*  Josie  and  Mr.  Bradley." 
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'^ Bradley P'  said  the  old  man,— "Bradley?  That's  the  new 
teacher,  ain^t  it?  He's  here  to  teach,  not  to  stroll  around  the  country. 
Why  isn't  he  doing  itP' 

"  Saturday,''  said  Famaby  briefly. 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  itP'  returned  Mr.  Poole,  laying  a  detaining  hand 
on  the  reins.  "  Well,  you  stop  right  here.  We'll  wait  until  they  reach 
the  road,  then  I'll  get  out  and  walk,  and  Mr.  Bradley  shall  ride  wi& 
you.  It's  a  pity  to  have  him  get  tired,  and  walking  over  fields  is  trying 
work  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  it." 

Joseph  Famaby  regarded  his  companion  morosely  as  they  waited 
for  the  unconscious  pair  to  approach. 

"  What  is  it  to  you,"  he  said  finally,  "  whether  Mr.  Bradley  walfa 
or  rides?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  was  the  brisk  reply,  "  except  that  I  want  to 
walk  with  Josie — ^pretty  Josie.  She's  your  daughter,  you  know,  and 
therefore  I  take  an  interest  in  her." 

"  Mr.  Bradley,"  said  Famaby  as  his  daughter  and  her  escort  reached 
the  road,  "  here  is  some  mail  for  you,  and  I'll  give  you  a  ride  home; 
Mr.  Poole  prefers  to  walk." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Richard,  hesitating,  "  if  anyone  rides,  it  should 
be  Miss  Famaby.    She  has  had  a  long  walk  and  must  be  tired." 

"Get  in,"  said  Famaby  grimly,  "Josie  would  rather  walk.  Get 
in." 

Bichard  involuntarily  obeyed  the  last  conmiand  and  stepped  into 
the  vehicle;  as  they  drove  off  he  found  himself  wondering  why  he  had 
done  so. 

Left  stranded  in  the  road  by  this  most  sudden  and  undesired  ex- 
change of  companions,  Josie  stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  then  started 
for  home,  saying  as  she  did  so : 

"  I  should  think,  Mr.  Poole,  that  at  your  age  it  would  be  wisest  for 
you  to  ride  as  much  as  possible.  You  should  spare  yourself  all  you 
can,  you  know." 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  cried  the  old  man,  breathless  with  his  endeavor 
to  keep  pace  with  her;  "  not  so  fast,  my  dear.  I  saw  you  coming  and 
got  out  because  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Then,"  said  Josie  ungraciously,  "  you  did  a  very  siUy  thing,  for 
I  certainly  don't  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"See,"  said  he,  placing  a  detaining  hand  on  her  shoulder, — ^'^jurt 
see  what  I've  got  to  show  you." 

He  drew  the  small  box  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke  and  began  un- 
wrapping it.  Josie  was  a  tme  daughter  of  Eve,  and  therefore  curious. 
She  leaned  carelessly  against  the  fence,  watching  the  box  emerge  from 
its  brown  paper  cover  with  interest. 

"  There,"  said  he  triumphantly,  as  a  small  morocco  case  appeared, 
"now  open  it." 
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She  did  so,  disclofiing  a  hoop  of  diamonds  on  a  bed  of  purple  vel- 
yet. 

«0h/'  said  the  girl  softly,  ''how  beautiful  I'* 

She  moved  the  case  a  little  and  the  stones  flashed  in  the  sunlight. 

"  Try  it  on/'  he  suggested;  "  see  how  it  looks  on  your  finger/' 

Josie  had  never  before  seen  diamonds,  and  the  temptation  to  look 
at  them  on  her  own  hand  was  very  great.  She  slipped  tiie  ring  on  her 
finger  and  held  her  hand  in  the  sunshine,  the  old  man  watching  her 
intently. 

"Ifs  pretty,"  he  said,  "isn't  it?  How  well  your  hand  looks  with 
it  on." 

She  moved  her  finger  and  the  stones  fiashed  again. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?"   she  inquired. 

"  Ifs  for  a  girl,  Josie,"  he  said  eagerly, — ^"  such  a  nice  little  girl 
that  I  am  going  to  marry;  she  shall  have  that  ring  and  other  pretty 
things  too,  if  she  wishes,  and  she  will  be  mistress  of  my  house — ^my 
big  house,  Josie.    Don't  you  envy  herP' 

"Not  the  house,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  shiver;  "ifs  damp  and 
gloomy;  I  don't  like  it.  I  can  imagine  it  in  winter  when  the  wind 
whistles  through  the  cedars,  and  she  sits  alone  in  those  great  rooms — 
always  alone,  except  for  you.    No,  I  don't  like  the  house  at  alL" 

"  But  the  ring,"  he  said  anxiously,  "  and  the  other  beautiful  things 
I  can  get  for  her.  Silk  dresses,  Josie — ^think  of  it!  and  all  the  jewelry 
she  wants.  She  is  a  lucky  girl  to  have  me  ready  and  willing  to  do  this 
for  her,  isn't  sheP' 

Josie  glanced  again  at  the  ring;  her  hand  was  in  the  shadow  now, 
and  the  diamonds  looked  dull  and  cold.  She  suddenly  understood  the 
purport  of  the  conversation,  and  the  muscles  of  her  throat  contracted 
quickly. 

"  No,  Mr.  Poole,"  she  said  nervously,  "  I  don't  think  she's  lucky, 
and  I  don't  envy  her  at  all.  I  wouldn't  be  in  her  place  for  all  the 
jewels  in  the  world." 

"  Stop  I"  he  said  roughly,  as  she  began  to  remove  the  ring,  "  stop  I 
You  don't  know  what  you're  saying.  Ifs  you  I  mean,  Josie — you! 
I  got  that  ring  for  you,  and  I'm  going  to  marry  you.  I'm  not  so  old 
as  I  look,  and,  after  all,  what  does  age  matter?  Better  an  old  man's 
darling,  you  know.  And  I've  always  been  popular  with  the  girls;  I 
know  what  they  like,  the  pretty  dears." 

He  came  nearer  and  attempted  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  jerked 
it  impatiently  away. 

"I  marry  yauT  she  said  with  an  incredulous  laugh;  "why,  you 
must  be  joking;  you're  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather." 

"  She  thinks  she's  teasing  me,"  said  the  elderly  Don  Juan,  address- 
ing an  inquisitive  calf  who  poked  its  head  over  the  fence  at  this  inter- 
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esting  moment.    ^^  She  dcm't  mean  a  word  she  says,  and  she's  going  to 
kiss  me  now,  and  thank  me  prettily  for  the  ring.'* 

He  approached  her  again  confidently,  but  Josie  turned  and  fled, 
feeling  sure  that  age  and  lack  of  breath  would  prevent  her  pursuit 
or  capture.  As  she  started  she  pulled  the  ring  from  her  finger  and 
threw  it  behind  her;  it  fell  in  the  dust  at  his  feet. 

IV. 

Into  every  girl's  life  comes,  sooner  or  later,  an  awakening;  she 
realizes  that  she  was  created  to  be  loved  and  to  love  in  return,  and 
she  accepts  the  situation  quietly.  There  are  women  who  confidently 
assert  that  the  definition  of  love  is  happiness,  but  there  are  others 
who  say  it  is  suffering. 

It  is  the  latter  who  look  pitifully  at  the  girl  just  waking,  wonder- 
ing how  soon  the  soft  gladness  shining  in  her  eyes  will  disappear. 
They  have  not  forgotten  that  they,  themselves,  once  believed  life  a 
duet  of  pleasure,  with  long  days  full  of  simshine;  they  remember  also 
the  nights  which  followed  those  days — endless  nights,  filled  with  an- 
guish and  regret.  They  feel  once  more  the  scalding  tears  which  washed 
the  gladness  from  their  eyes  and  the  bloom  from  their  cheeks,  and  they 
pray  she  may  be  spared  such  nights. 

To  every  man  comes,  at  one  time  or  another,  a  consciousness  of 
power,  which  clothes  him  as  a  garment.  He  puts  it  on,  perhaps,  mtii 
his  first  long  trousers,  and  continues  to  wear  it  while  he  lives.  It  is 
sometimes  deeply  shrouded  in  a  cloak  of  humility,  but  it  is  never  really 
forgotten;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  power  must  be  very  stimulating 
at  times. 

"Let  me  carry  the  basket,''  said  Eichard,  "it  is  too  heavy  for 
you." 

Josie  willingly  relinquished  it,  remarking: 

"  I  did  not  know  I  had  so  many.  Mother  was  making  apple  jelly, 
and  I  went  out  to  pick  up  some  more  apples  for  her." 

"I  feel  that  I  must  apologize,"  said  he  after  a  moment,  "for 
leaving  you  as  I  did  this  morning.  I  really  do  not  know  why  I  went, 
except  that  your  father  spoke  in  a  very  peremptory  manner." 

Josie  frowned  suddenly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  wasn't  nice  in  you  to  leave  me  with  that  hor- 
rid old  man." 

"I  did  not  want  to  go,"  he  said  quickly;  "surely  you  don't  think 
that?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  she  replied  carelessly. 

Eichard  set  the  basket  on  the  ground  and  faced  her  determinedly 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  us  argue  the  question.  You  know  in  your 
heart  I  did  not  want  to  leave  you,  don't  you  ?" 
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She  picked  a  piece  of  golden-rod  and  fastened  it  in  her  drees^  ar- 
ranging it  with  great  care. 

** Don't  you  know  it?**  he  persisted, — ^^* don't  yon?*' 

Josie  turned  slowly  aside,  while  the  soft  color  in  her  cheeks  deep- 
ened until  a  rosy  flush  overspread  her  entire  face. 

'*  Yes/'  she  whispered,  "  I  do  know  it." 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "you  must  give  me  that  bit  of  golden-rod 
you  are  wearing.    No,  not  that  way;  fasten  it  in  my  coat." 

He  stooped  a  little  as  she  placed  the  flower  in  his  button-hole. 

"  Ther^"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  laughingly,  "  I  forgive  you 
for  leaving  me." 

The  gray  eyes  gazing  down  into  the  blue  flashed  suddenly;  per- 
haps they  read  something  there  which  pleased  them.  He  took  her  hand 
in  both  of  his  and  drew  her  gently  towards  him. 

"  I  VFish  I  might  never  leave  you,"  he  whispered. 

"  Josie,"  called  Mrs.  Famaby  at  this  point,  "  are  you  never  coming 
with  those  apples?" 

Thus  rudely  brought  back  to  earth,  Josie  picked  up  her  basket  and 
started  for  the  house,  while  Bichard  stood  and  looked  after  her  re- 
treating figure.  He  then  took  his  handkerchief  and  mopped  his  brow 
thoroughly. 

"  If  she  had  looked  at  me  like  that  another  minute,"  he  reflected, 
"I  wonder  what  I  would  have  said  or  done?" 

The  boy  who  develops  into  a  man  without  having  run  the  gamut 
of  emotions  inspired  by  varying  phases  of  the  tender  passion  is  rare 
indeed.  Such  boys  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  the  most  interesting  men, 
although  they  doubtless  lead  very  equitable  lives. 

Richard  Bradley  had  been  through  many  affairs  of  his  own  already; 
he  could  look  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a  small  boy  in  knickerbockers, 
he  had  lost  his  heart  to  the  flaxen  pigtails  and  rosy  cheeks  of  the  little 
girl  across  the  way.  He  had,  indeed,  found  it  difficult  to  retain  entire 
possession  of  that  useful  appendage  since  those  early  days.  To  be  sure, 
it  had  often  been  returned  to  him,  unharmed  and  quite  as  good  as  new, 
but  he  always  generously  bestowed  it  elsewhere  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  recently  he  had  received  it  back  from  the  young  lady  who  stood 
third  from  the  end  in  the  chorus  at  the  Gkiyety  Theatre,  and  upon 
examination  had  found  it  uncracked,  but  a  little  shopworn,  whereupon 
he  resolved  to  keep  it  for  his  own  exclusive  use  for  a  while  at  least 
Now  it  was  going  again;  he  knew  the  symptoms  well  and  felt  them 
coming  on. 

"  I  will  go  down  to  the  river,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  think  it 
over.    Perhaps  I  had  better  go  home." 

As  he  crossed  the  yard  he  encountered  Anna  Famaby,  leaning  list- 
lessly against  the  fence,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  her. 
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"  I  knew  it  was  you/'  she  said,  "  by  your  footstep." 

*'  What  sharp  ears  you  have/'  he  returned  pleasantly. 

'^One  should  have  quick  ears  when  they  must  be  eyes  as  well,'' 
she  said  quietly. 

Something  in  her  voice  touched  the  young  fellow^  for  she  seldom 
referred  to  her  a£9iction,  but  bore  it  patiently  and  cheerfully. 

"  What  were  you  doing  out  here/'  he  said,  "  all  by  yourself  ?" 

'*I  was  waiting  for  father,"  she  replied;  "I  thought  perhaps  he 
would  take  me  to  the  river, — ^he  sometimes  does, — and  I  am  so  tired 
of  this  yard.  I  know  every  inch  of  the  fence  and  every  piece  of  lichen 
on  the  trees  as  high  as  I  can  reach." 

**  Come  with  me,"  suggested  Richard  kindly;  *' I  was  going  to  the 
river  when  I  met  you." 

The  girl  hesitated. 

^'  I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  late/'  she  said ;  '^  it  is  a  long  lane,  jon 
know,  and  I  must  be  home  in  time  to  call  father  to  his  supper." 

''But  I  know  a  short  cut  across  the  marsh,"  he  insisted;  "there 
is  a  good  path  and  I  can  take  you  quite  safely.  Are  you  afraid  to 
trust  yourself  to  me?" 

''  Oh,  no,"  she  said  quickly, ''  not  at  all  afraid.    I  will  come  gladly." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  he  guided  her  through  a 
gap  in  the  fence  and  across  the  next  field  in  silence. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Mr.  Bradley,"  she  said  at  last; 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

'*  Do  not  try,"  he  said  gently, ''  I  have  done  nothing  at  all." 

''  Do  you  call  it  nothing  to  read  to  me  so  often,"  said  the  blind 
girl,  ''  and  to  explain  passages  that  I  cannot  understand  ?  The  books 
you  have  read  me  have  opened  new  worlds;  they  have  given  me  some- 
thing to  think  about  besides  myself  and  our  misfortunes.  Do  you  call 
that  nothing?" 

''I  am  very  glad  you  like  them,"  he  replied;  "it  is  a  pleasure 
to  me,  I  assure  you,  if  I  can  in  any  way  add  to  your  happiness.  Now, 
here  is  a  ditch  we  must  cross;  it  is  rather  broad,  but  there  is  a  very 
strong,  wide  plank,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid.  Give  me  both  your 
hands  and  trust  me  not  to  let  you  slip.  Are  you  ready?  I  will  walk 
backward  and  hold  on  to  you  carefully." 

"  I  know  this  ditch,"  said  the  girl  as  they  reached  the  other  side; 
"  it  is  deep  enough  for  father  to  keep  his  boat  here  for  duck-shooting; 
and  I  know  the  path  too,  I  think;  it  leads  to  old  Mr.  Poole's  house, 
doesn't  it?" 

*'  I  believe  so.  Now,  a  little  pull  up  the  bank,  and  here  is  the 
river.    Let  us  sit  down  on  this  log  and  rest  a  while." 

^'Describe  the  river;   how  does  it  look  this  afternoon?" 
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^'  Very  broad/^  he  said,  ^^  very  smooth  and  colorless.  There  is  not 
even  a  ripple,  and  the  sails  are  reflected  as  though  it  were  a  mirror/^ 

^'  That  means  a  storm/'  she  said  uneasily,  ^'  and  the  bank  is  weak — 
father  said  so.    If  it  is  not  mended,  the  marsh  will  be  flooded.^' 

"  How  well  yon  know  your  river,**  he  said,  smiling. 

"I  love  iV'  she  returned  earnestly.  "Whenever  I  can  I  come 
here,  for  it  seems  to  call  me.  At  night,  when  all  is  still,  I  can  some- 
times hear  the  waves  lapping  against  the  bank,  and  they  often  put 
me  to  sleep  when  I  am  wakef id.  And  yeV'  she  added  with  a  shiver, 
''I  think  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  it'' 

"  It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,''  he  said.  "  I  am  growing  fond  of  it 
myself,  I  believe,  although  I  have  only  been  here  a  month;  and  yet, 
do  you  know,  I  was  considering  leaving  it." 

"You  are  going  away?"  she  said  blankly. 

" I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister  this  morning,"  he  resumed;  " she 
thinks  I  should  go  home  to  my  father;  he  is  an  old  man,  and  she  says 
he  is  lonely  and  needs  me.  We  had  a  difference  of  opinion  before  I 
left,  you  know;  that  is  the  reason  I  came  here." 

"When  do  you  go?" 

"  Why,"  he  replied,  tracing  a  word  in  the  sand  with  a  bit  of  stick, 
"  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  shall  go  just  yet.    Something  keeps  me  here." 

"What,"  she  said  eagerly, — ^"what  keeps  you?" 

"  A  girl's  face,"  he  answered  as  he  added  the  final  letter  to  the  word 
"  Josie"  and  threw  the  stick  into  the  river. 

"  It  must  be  a  very  pretty  face,"  said  the  blind  girl  wistfully. 

"  It  is,"  he  replied,  "  quite  the  prettiest  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  Will  you  describe  it  to  me." 

"  Imagine  a  wild  rose,"  he  said,  "  just  opening,  or  the  first  bit  of 
arbutus  found  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill  in  the  early  spring." 

She  looked  directly  at  him,  her  great  brown  eyes  dilating  as  though 
endeavoring  to  read  his  thoughts. 

"  Her  name,"  she  said, — ^"  what  is  her  name?" 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  laughing  a  little,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  that  just 
yet,  though  perhaps  I  may  some  time.  I  should  think,  though,"  he 
added  after  a  moment,  "  that  you  might  have  guessed  it." 

She  leaned  forward,  putting  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

" Her  hair  and  eyes,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "what  color  are  they?" 

*'  Her  hair,"  said  Bichard  with  a  second  sudden  burst  of  eloquence, 
"has  caught  the  sunshine  and  imprisoned  it,  and  her  eyes  are  as  blue 
as  the  sky." 

The  girl  turned  quickly  towards  the  river,  shivering  slightly,  as 
though  the  breeze  had  chilled  her. 

"  What  a  lot  of  nonsense  you  have  made  me  talk  1"  he  exclaimed. 
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laughing  uneasily;  ^'forget  all  about  it^  please.    Shall  we  finish  our 
book  this  evening?** 

'^  Let  us  go  home/*  she  said,  rising  slowly^  '^  I  am  cold  and  tiiei 
I  think  the  sun  has  set.** 

That  night  Josie  Famaby  found  it  impossible  to  sleep^  so,  creeping 
carefully  out  of  bed  that  she  might  not  disturb  her  sister,  she  went 
to  the  window  and  knelt  before  it,  looking  out  on  the  fields,  which 
showed  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  and  then  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  hot  cheeks.    A  sudden  movement  from  the  bed  startled  her. 

"Anna,**  she  whispered,  '*are  you  awake?** 

"Yes,**  was  the  reply.  " Where  are  you,  Josie?  Is  anything  the 
matter  ?    Are  you  not  well  ?** 

"  Yes,**  said  Josie,  "  quite  well,  but  restless;  I  could  not  sleep,  so 
I  got  up  and  came  to  the  window.    I  feel  so  happy  to-night,  Anna.** 

"  Why  to-night  espedaUy  ?** 

"  I  don*t  know.  At  least  I*m — ^not  quite  sure.  Everything  loob 
80  beautiful  outside,  Anna.  The  moon  shines  full  on  the  river  until 
there  is  a  path  of  gold  across  it.  I  can  see  the  Jersey  shore  distinctly; 
even  the  trees  look  as  I  never  saw  them  before,  and  the  fields  are  flooded 
with  light.    How  I  wish  you  could  see  it  too.** 

"  Yes,**  said  the  blind  girl  with  a  quick  sob,  "  if  s  all  dark  to  me, 
Josie — ^very,  very  dark.'* 

V. 

The  moon  which  shone  so  brilliantly  into  Josie  Famaby*8  little 
room  also  struggled  bravely  to  penetrate  the  thick  branches  of  the 
evergreens  which  surrounded  Silas  Poole*s  dwelling,  but  merely  81l^ 
ceeded  in  throwing  a  few  feeble  gleams  of  light,  making  the  shadows 
seem  all  the  larger  and  darker  by  contrast 

At  a  small  table  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  fireplace  two  men  sat 
playing  cards.  In  silence  so  intense  that  it  could  be  felt  they  shuffled, 
dealt,  and  went  on  with  the  game,  each  considering  his  cards  carefully 
before  playing  and  furtively  watching  his  opponent,  as  though  distrust- 
ful of  him.  A  decanter  and  some  glasses  were  near  at  hand,  while  t 
kerosene  lamp  diffused  light  and  odor  impartially. 

**  Mine,**  cried  Silas  Poole  exultantly  as  the  last  card  fell,— 
*'mine! 

'^  It  was  a  fair  game,**  he  continued,  gathering  in  the  chips  with 
trembling  fingers;  ''you  had  as  good  a  chance  as  I,  but  you  lost— 
you  lost** 

''  Yes,  I  lost,**  said  the  other  slowly;  **  it  was  the  house  this  tiins 
and  I  lost;  there  is  nothing  left*' 

Mr.  Poole  rose  and  went  to  a  desk  on  the  other  side  of  the  rooDf 
from  the  drawer  of  which  he  produced  several  bits  of  paper. 
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**  See/'  he  said,  returning  to  the  table,  "  here  are  your  notes;  Tve 
kept  them  carefully  and  they  date  back  to  the  night  we  began  to  play. 
First  the  marsh,  you  know;  then  the  other  fields,  one  by  one;  then 
the  stock  and  bam;  and  now  the  house — all  mine/' 

"Now  the  house,"  repeated  Famaby  mechanically, — "all  yours/' 

"But  the  mortgage, — ^we  almost  forgot  that;  the  mortgage  I  took 
to  oblige  you  before  we  played  our  first  game  that  night;  you  could  not 
pay  the  interest,  you  remember, — ^how  ifi  that  to  be  arranged?  I 
seem  to  hold  a  mortgage  on  my  own  land.  What  are  we  to  do  about 
thatr 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  unhappy  man;  "you  cannot  draw 
blood  from  a  stone.  I  have  no  money;  I  have  nothing  that  I  can  call 
my  own  after  to-night." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  cried  the  other  excitedly;  "that's  just  what  I 
was  coming  to.  You  have  something  you  call  your  own,  but  which 
I  want  to  call  my  own.  I  can  claim  anything  of  yours  in  payment  of 
a  just  debt,  can't  I?" 

" I  have  no  more  property,  you  know  that    What  is  it  you  want?" 

"I  want  your  daughter,"  said  the  old  man  quietly;  "I  mean  to 
marry  her." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

"Which  daughter?"  asked  Famaby  at  last 

"Which  daughter!"  repeated  the  other;  "only  hear  him,  which 
daughter!  What  should  I  want  with  a  blind  girl  when  I  need  some- 
one to  look  after  me?  Ifs  Josie  I  mean;  pretty  Josie,  the  image  of 
her  mother  at  her  age;  the  time  she  used  to  go  down  the  lane  to 
meet ^" 

Famaby  struck  the  table  heavily  with  his  clinched  fist. 

"  Stop,"  he  cried,  " none  of  that!" 

An  adventurous  moth  hovered  too  close  over  the  lamp  and  was 
drawn  down  the  chimney  to  its  fate,  causing  the  light  to  flicker  sud- 
denly. A  mouse  peeped  out  of  the  wainscoting  and,  finding  itself  un- 
noticed, ventured  to  scamper  across  the  floor,  its  small  feet  making 
a  scratching  sound  on  the  bare  boards. 

"  Come,"  said  Silas  Poole  at  last,  "  no  one  shall  say  I'm  not  gener- 
ous. I'll  give  you  another  chance;  we  will  play  again.  If  I  win,  I 
marry  Josie  and  bum  those  bits  of  paper;  if  you  win,  I  lose  all,  for 
I  will  stake  everything  I  have  ever  gained  from  you,  and  you  shall 
bum  the  notes  and  keep  your  daughter  also.  In  either  case  you  stand 
to  win;  it's  not  every  man  who  woidd  give  you  such  a  chance.  Do  you 
agree?" 

The  mouse  had  reached  its  destination  and  begun  to  gnaw  a  hole 
for  itself. 

"After  all,"  he  resumed,  "what  am  I  asking  you  to  do?    I  can 
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give  the  girl  a  good  home^  which  is  more  than  she  has  at  present^  you 
know^  and  at  my  death  she  will  be  a  rich  woman.  If  s  a  chance  most 
girls  would  jump  at. 

'^If  you  do  not  agree/'  he  continued,  leaning  forward  that  he 
might  closely  observe  his  companion, — "if  you  do  not  agree,  Joseph 
Famaby,  then  I  take  entire  possession  of  everything,  and  you  and 
your  family  may  starve  for  all  I  care.  The  house  and  bam  are  not 
worth  repairing;  I  shall  pull  them  down,  I  think,  and  sdl  the  land. 
The  stock  and  furniture  i^ll  be  sold  by  the  sherifF,  and  the  proceeds 
come  to  me.  Where  will  you  go — ^you  and  your  wife,  whom  you  don't 
speak  to,  and  your  daughter,  blind  through  your  faidt?  What  will 
you  do  with  them  this  winter?** 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  ticked  loudly  and  monotonously  on. 

"Do  you  agree?*'  he  persisted. 

Joseph  Famaby  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  towering  above 
the  shrunken  figure  beside  him. 

"  No !"  he  cried,  starting  for  the  door,  "  I'm  damned  if  I  do  I" 

Once  outside  in  the  frosty  October  air  he  mechanically  turned  in 
the  direction  of  his  home.  Walking  along  the  familiar  path  across 
the  field  his  mind  seemed  a  blank.  He  was  conscious  of  no  sensa* 
tions  whatever,  but  went  steadily  forward  until  he  reached  the  river 
bank,  where  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  upon  which  he  sat  down  and  gazed 
out  upon  the  Delaware  quivering  and  sparkling  in  the  moonlight.  It 
was  the  same  log  on  which  Bichard  Bradley  and  Anna  had  sat  some 
hours  earlier. 

Mankind  is  capable  of  a  large  amount  of  endurance.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  each  succeeding  afiSiction  or  misfortune  makes  a  new  wound, 
and  in  so  doing  causes  the  old  ones  to  bleed  afresh.  After  this  point 
is  reached,  however,  one's  senses  mercifully  become  numbed  and,  for 
a  time  at  least,  incapable  of  realizing  anything  more. 

As  he  sat  motionless  Joseph  Famaby  became  aware  of  something 
bright  in  the  sand  at  his  feet  which  glittered  in  the  moonlight,  and 
he  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It  proved  to  be  a  small  gold  pin  he  had  once 
given  his  daughter  Anna  and  which  she  wore  constantly.  So  Anna 
had  been  down  by  the  river.  The  pin  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 
and  he  looked  at  it  vaguely,  wondering  what  she  was  doing  there.  As 
he  gazed  at  the  small,  inanimate  object,  so  full  of  the  personality  of 
its  owner,  his  faculties  began  to  awaken,  and  out  of  the  chaos  of  his 
mind  evolved  a  thought  which  finally  became  painfully  distinct. 
What  was  it  Silas  Poole  had  said?  Gradually  the  words  returned  to 
him,  and  he  repeated  them  slowly. 

**Your  wife,  whom  you  don't  speak  to,  and  your  daughter,  blind 
tiirough  your  fault.    What  will  you  do  with  them  this  winter?" 

What  could  he  do  with  them?    What  could  he?    He  turned  and 
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looked  behind  him;  brown  in  the  flood  of  white  light  stood  the  little 
hoose^  a  poor  enough  place^  perhaps^  but  a  shelter^  at  all  events.  On 
each  side  sloped  fields  whose  every  foot  of  ground  he  knew  and  loved. 
He  moved  his  hand^  and  the  pin  caught  the  moonlight  again.  Anna — 
what  was  to  become  of  her?  Where  shoidd  he  take  her?  Joseph  Far- 
naby's  love  for  his  blind  child  was  the  loadstar  of  his  existence.  She 
was  both  his  pleasure  and  a  constant  pricking  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
for  he  never  forgot  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  her  afiSiction. 
He  had  sworn  that  no  matter  what  happened,  she  should  be  provided 
for  and  shielded  in  some  manner,  and  now  what  was  to  become  of 
her? 

He  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow  and  looked  once 
more  at  tiie  house  and  farm.  It  could  all  be  his  again  if  he  chose, 
and,  after  all,  why  not?  Why  should  he  have  hesitated  for  a  moment? 
If  he  won, — and  he  had  a  chance, — everything  would  adjust  itself 
satisfactorily.  If  he  lost, — ^well,  it  was  a  question  of  Josie's  happiness, 
merely,  against  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  Josie's  happi- 
ness or  Annans  safety?  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue.  When  his  daughters  were  weighed  in  the 
scale  of  his  affection  the  balance  was  largely  in  favor  of  the  younger 
girl.  He  would  provide  for  both  if  he  could;  if  not,  Anna,  his  a£9icted 
child,  must  be  cared  for  and  sheltered  at  all  hazards. 

He  looked  out  over  the  shining  expanse  of  the  river.  Jode's  face 
was  persistently  before  him,  radiant  with  its  new  gladness,  the  cause 
of  which  he  had  begun  to  suspect,  and  Josie's  eyes  looked  reproach- 
fully at  him  as  her  mother's  luid  looked  once  long  ago.  He  thought 
of  the  house  he  had  lately  left  and  its  master;  he  also  remembered 
vaguely  the  fable  of  the  spider  and  the  fly.  What  sort  of  a  life  would 
she  have  with  Silas  Poole?    What  sort  of  a  life? 

The  little  pin  again  flashed  suddenly  as  he  moved  his  hand.    Spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  bared  his  head,  raising  his  hand  above  him. 
'*  0  God,*'  he  cried,  *'  if  there  is  a  (Jod,  send  me  luck  to-night.*' 
Only  the  waves  of  the  Delaware  broke  the  silence  that  followed 
as  they  lapped  gently  against  the  bank. 

'*  Send  me  luck  to-night,'*  he  repeated,  '*  send  me  luck  to-nighf 
Putting  the  pin  carefully  in  his  pocket,  he  turned  and  retraced  his 
steps,  waUdng  swiftly  until  he  arrived  at  the  house  he  had  lately  quitted, 
which  looked  grim  and  inhospitable  enough  in  the  dense  shade  of  the 
evergreens.  Without  knocking  he  open^  the  door  and  entered  the 
room.  The  old  man  still  sat  beside  the  table,  as  he  had  done  an  hour 
previous. 

"  So,**  he  said,  '*  you  have  thought  better  of  it.** 
'*  Tes,**  said  Famaby,  '*  I  agree.    I  have  come  to  play.** 
'*  Before  we  begin,**  said  the  other,  *'  there  are  a  few  things  I  should 
like  to  say. 
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*'  Your  daughter/*  he  resumed,  motioning  towards  a  chair,  **  does 
not  look  favorably  upon  me,  strange  to  say.  Only  to-day  I  broached 
the  matter  to  her  and  showed  her  the  ring  I  got  this  morning,  but  she 
took  to  her  heels  and  literally  ran  away  from  me;  the  ring  I  had 
bought  she  threw  into  the  dirt.  How  do  I  know  she  will  consent  to 
the  marriage  ?^ 

Joseph  Famaby^s  lower  jaw  slowly  settled  into  an  expression  well 
known  in  his  family  circle. 

"  If  I  say  so,**  he  replied,  ^*  she  will  consent.'* 

*^Qood;  your  powers  of  persuasion  must  be  very  great  Thoee 
bits  of  paper  I  spoke  of  are  not  destroyed,  of  course,  imtil  after  die 
ceremony.** 

"You  may  not  win.** 

"  That  is  true,**  said  Mr.  Poole,  "  quite  true,  but  this  is  my  lucky 
night,  I  think.    Shall  we  begin?** 

'*Not  cards,**  said  Famaby  quickly  as  his  companion  began  to 
shuflSe,  "I  have  no  luck  with  cards  to-night.  You  have  dice;  let  m 
throw  and  get  it  over.    The  best  three  out  of  five.** 

"  No,**  said  the  old  man,  "  the  best  two  out  of  three.*' 

He  produced  the  dice  as  he  spoke  and  handed  them  to  his  oppo- 
nent, who  threw  a  four  and  a  deuce;  Mr.  Poole  followed  with  an  ace 
and  a  tray,  while  Famaby  threw  double  aces,  and  his  companion  dou- 
ble trays;  with  hands  that  trembled  slightly  Joseph  Famaby  shook 
the  box  and  threw,  disclosing  a  four  and  a  deuce;  sure  of  his  victory, 
Mr.  Poole  uncovered  a  five  and  an  ace.  Both  men  breathed  quickly 
as  they  leaned  over  the  table  while  Famaby  threw  a  five  and  a  sii. 
Silas  Poole  lifted  his  box  from  the  dice  and  disclosed  double  sixes. 

Sising,  he  went  to  the  decanter  and  poured  some  whiskey  into  the 
glasses. 

"  Drink,**  he  cried,  thrusting  the  glass  into  his  companion*8  hand, 
—"drink  to  the  bride.** 

VI. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  unreality  of  commonplace  things  when 
one  again  takes  up  one*s  life  after  passing  through  a  crisis  of  yiial 
importance.  It  seems  as  though  the  universe  shoidd  be  altered  in  some 
way,  and  one  is  vaguely  surprised  that  the  sun  shines  as  usual  and 
the  daily  duties  stand  waiting  to  be  performed,  unchanged  from  yes- 
terday. 

Joseph  Famaby  went  mechanically  about  the  routine  work  of  the 
farm  on  the  day  following  the  events  described  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, pausing  often,  indeed,  and  occasionally  lapsing  into  periods  of 
abstraction  which  lasted  a  long  time. 

The  day  wore  slowly  away,  and  as  evening  approached  he  stood 
at  the  gate  of  the  barnyard  and  looked  towards  the  house.    Mrs.  Far- 
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Baby  and  Anna  sat  on  the  doorstep  facing  him^  while  Josie  and  Bichard 
Bradley  strolled  slowly  down  the  lane,  apparently  obliyious  of  every- 
thing  but  each  other.  His  face  darkened  as  he  watched  them  disappear, 
and  he  turned  again  towards  his  wife  and  child  on  the  doorstep. 

"  It  has  to  be  done/*  he  said  aloud;  *^  they  must  know  it  some  time, 
and  I  have  got  to  tell  them.'* 

He  laid  his  hand  affectionately  against  the  old  gate,  and  lifted  it 
np  on  its  broken  hinges. 

**  I  will  mend  it  to-morrow,**  he  thought. 

Fields  sloped  away  to  the  river,  and  pastures  stretched  out  before 
him  rich  in  promises  for  the  ensuing  year. 

^^  It  will  all  be  mine  again,*'  he  said  exultantly  as  he  started  for 
the  house,  **mine — ^all  mine.'* 

Mrs.  Famaby  did  not  appear  conscious  of  his  approach,  but  Anna 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand. 

*^I  knew  your  step,  father,**  she  said;   '*you  are  late  in  coming 
home  this  evening — ^too  late  for  our  walk,  I*m  afraid.** 
**  Yes,**  he  replied,  **  I  forgot  it.    I  am  sorry,  Anna.** 
Mrs.  Famaby  rose  and  started  into  the  house. 
''Tell  your  mother,  Anna,**  he  said  hastily,  ''to  sit  down  again. 
I  have  something  to  say.** 

"Don*t  go,  mother,**  said  Anna  gently,  '^father  wants  to  talk 
tons." 

Mrs.  Famaby  resumed  her  seat,  raising  her  faded  eyes  expectantly 
to  her  husband*s  face.  He  looked  beyond  her,  as  though  unconscious 
of  her  presence,  so  she  turned  away  towards  the  river^  gazing  vacantly 
out  over  its  broad  expanse. 

"  You  know,**  he  continued,  addressing  his  daughter,  "  that  I  have 
been  unfortunate  and  that  I  am  deeply  in  debt.  Little  by  little  I 
have  lost  everything;  even  the  house  we  live  in  belongs  to  Silas 
Poole." 

Anna  stroked  his  hand  gently,  while  her  mother  made  no  sign 
of  having  heard  or  understood.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to  note  the 
effect  of  his  words. 

"Tell  your  mother,**  he  said  finally,  "that  I  say  we  have  lost 
everything.    There  is  nothing  left — ^nothing.** 

"Tell  your  father,**  said  Mrs.  Famaby,  without  changing  her  po- 
sition, "that  I  lost  everything  I  cared  for  long  ago.** 

"  Last  night,  Anna,**  he  resumed,  "  I  went  to  Mr.  Poole's;  I  often 
go  there  in  the  evening.** 

Mrs.  Famaby  caught  her  breath  quickly  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  restrained  herself  with  an  effort 

"As  I  was  saying,**  he  continued,  addressing  his  daughter,  but 
watching  his  wife  keenly  meanwhile,  "  I  went  to  Mr.  Poole*s.    He  told 
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me  he  intended  to  take  possession  at  once;  that  he  would  sell  the  land 
and  pnll  down  the  house  and  bam.  I  am  powerless  to  oppoee  him, 
and  if  he  shoidd  carry  out  his  threat  we  shall  be  homeless.'' 

^^We  will  all  be  together^  father/'  said  Anna;  '^no  matter  what 
happens^  we  will  not  be  separated." 

^Tell  your  mother/'  he  said  distinctly^  ''that  she  may  soon  be 
homeless/' 

''  Tell  your  father/'  said  Mrs.  Famaby^  without  turning  her  head, 
''  that  I  have  not  had  a  home  for  many  years." 

Silence  ensued  for  a  few  minutes^  while  an  enterprising  hen  es- 
corted her  brood  through  the  yard  towards  the  bam. 

"  But  surely/'  ventured  Anna  at  last,  *'  Mr.  Poole  would  not  turn 
us  out.    What  have  we  ever  done  to  him  that  he  should  be  so  cruel  ?^ 

''Ah/'  said  her  father  significantly,  "what,  indeed?" 

A  dull  red  spot  shone  in  Mrs.  Famaby's  pale  cheek,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  gaze  stolidly  out  over  the  river. 

"  Mr.  Poole,  Anna,"  resumed  Famaby,  "  after  telling  me  what  he 
could  and  would  do,  all  of  which  I  knew  before,  proposed  a  very  easy 
and  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  is  willing  to  destroy  my  notes 
and  give  me  back  my  land  on  condition  that  Josie  marries  him.'' 

Mrs.  Famaby  started  to  her  feet  and  stood  looking  at  her  husband 
incredulously. 

"  Tell  your  mother,  Anna/'  he  said,  raising  his  voice  and  speaking 
very  emphatically,  "  that  Mr.  Poole  desires  to  marry  Josie,  and  I  have 
given  my  consent." 

Mrs.  Famaby  sank  down  on  the  step  again,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers,"  she  whispered, — ^"  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
— ^and  of  the  mothers — shall  be  visited  on  the  children." 

"  Does  Josie  know,"  inquired  Anna,  after  a  long  pause,  "  imd  is 
she  willing?" 

"  I  have  not  told  her  yet,"  replied  her  father,  "  but  it  does  not 
matter  whether  she  is  willing  or  not;  she  must  do  it." 

"  Ask  your  father,  Anna,"  said  Mrs.  Famaby  with  trembling  lips, 
"  if  there  is  no  other  way  ?" 

The  river  shone  intensely  blue,  with  white  sails  glistening  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine.  A  dark  line  of  smoke  was  plainly  visible  on  the 
Jersey  shore  as  an  engine  hurried  along,  dragging  its  loaded  cars  after 
it.  Mrs.  Famaby  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  her  husband.  She 
appeared  to  be  trying  to  address  him  directly;  twice  she  moistened  her 
dry  lips  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  there  was  no  answering  gleam 
of  recognition  in  the  eyes  which  looked  through  her  and  beyond  her, 
80  she  turned  to  her  daughter. 
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'^  Tell  your  father/^  she  said^  "  that  this  marriage  shall  not  take 
place.    I  will  not  give  my  consent/' 

*'Tell  your  mother^  Anna/'  said  Mr.  Famaby  slowly,  **that  her 
consent  is  immaterial.^' 

He  walked  away  as  he  spoke  to  meet  Josie  and  Bichard  Bradley, 
who  were  returning  to  the  house.  After  a  few  words  the  young  man 
raised  his  hat  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Famaby  watched  the  little  scene 
breathlessly. 

''  He  is  going  to  tell  her  now/'  she  said;  '^  it  will  break  her  heart; 
and  I  can  do  nothing — ^nothing.  If  I  could  only  talk  to  him,  only 
explain." 

*'  Mother,"  said  Anna,  "  why  don't  you  go  straight  to  father  and 
talk  to  him  yourself.    I  am  sure  he  would  listen  to  you." 

"  We  swore,"  said  Mrs.  Famaby  dully,  "  sixteen  years  in  November 
it  is  since  we  put  our  hands  on  the  Bible  and  swore  never  to  speak  to 
each  other  again.  Sixteen  years,  and  we  have  never  once  exchanged  a 
word;  sixteen  years ^" 

**I  would  break  my  oath/'  said  Anna;  "it  is  all  wrong  and  it 
should  be  broken." 

"You  don't  know  your  father  as  I  do,"  said  her  mother;  "many 
and  many  a  time  I've  tried  to  speak  to  him  and  beg  him  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones;  often  and  often  the  words  have  trembled  on  my  lips,  but 
when  he  looks  through  me  as  though  he  didn't  see  me,  as  he  did  just 
now,  I  cannot  make  a  sound,  no  matter  how  I  try." 

Anna  sighed  heavily^  Things  were  very  wrong  indeed,  it  seemed, 
in  her  small  world — quite  beyond  her  power  to  remedy. 

Mrs.  Famaby  began  to  sob  hopelessly. 

**  Think  of  my  life,"  she  said;  "  imagine  what  it  has  been.  Think 
of  Josie's  life  with  that  old  man;  think  of  her  young  life — ^ruined 
because  of  me. 

^'  She  has  begun  to  love  Mr.  Bradley,"  continued  the  miserable 
woman,  " I  am  sure  of  it;  and  she  might  be  so  happy,  for  he  loves  her, 
I  think." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Anna,  "  I  think  so  too,  mother. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Anna  hopefully,  after  a  long  silence,  "  per- 
haps Mr.  Poole  will  not  insist  when  he  finds  Josie  loves  someone  else." 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  replied  her  mother,  "  he  will  insist  all  the 
more. 

"  Anna,"  she  continued  in  a  whisper,  glancing  furtively  about  her 
as  she  spoke,  "how  did  your  father  get  so  completely  in  this  man's 
power?  Do  you  know ?  He  talks  to  you ;  did  he  never  tell  you  about 
it?    Are  you  sure  you  know  nothing  more  than  we  heard  just  now?" 

"  Quite  sure,  mother." 
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Mrs.  Famaby  rose  and  entered  the  honse;  in  a  little  while  she 
returned  with  a  new  light  in  her  eyes  and  a  flush  on  her  cheek. 

^'  Anna/'  she  said^  laying  her  hand  on  her  daughter's  shoulder  and 
speaking  very  earnestly,  "  Josie's  life  must  not  be  ruined.  There  is 
but  one  thing  for  her  to  do,  and  you  and  I  must  help  her.  She  must 
run  away." 

vn. 

Thb  congregation  of  the  Bed  Lion  church  were  about  to  gire  ib^ear 
minister  the  annual  donation  party.  These  parties  were  an  estab- 
lished custom  throughout  the  countryside,  and  being  generally  held 
in  the  autumn,  were  supposed  to  help  that  unfortunate  man  get  throng 
the  winter  comfortably,  for  his  salary  was,  as  a  rule,  totally  inadequate 
to  provide  more  than  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  experience  had  taught  him  to  look  forward  to  these  occasions 
with  anything  but  cheerful  anticipations. 

'^  If  we  come  out  as  badly  as  we  did  last  year  in  Olasgow,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  patient  and  long-suffering  wife,  '^  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  become  of  us.    Will  there  be  sufficient  coffee  to  go  around?" 

Mrs.  Strong  was  still  young  enough  to  extract  some  pleasure  even 
from  a  donation  party.  At  the  mention  of  Qlasgow  she  laughed  hys- 
terically. 

'*  Oh,  do  you  remember  the  Jones  family,"  she  said,  *'  how  it  took 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  six  children  to  bring  a  pound  of  brown  sugar  ?" 

Mr.  Strong  assumed  his  ministerial  expression. 

'^  No  doubt,  Emma,  it  was  all  they  could  afford,"  he  said  gravely. 
"  Let  every  man  give  as  the  Lord  hath  prospered  him." 

''The  six  children,"  she  continued,  without  regarding  the  inter- 
ruption, "  immediately  demanded  bread  and  butter,  leaving  what  they 
couldn't  eat  on  the  parlor  carpet,  and  Mrs.  Jones  as  she  went  home  said 
that  when  the  wind  howled  around  the  parsonage  winter  nights  she 
hoped  we  would  not  forget  that  they  had  done  their  mite  to  make  us 
comfortable.  You  said  we  would  remember  them,  and  I  fulfilled  the 
promise  when  I  scraped  the  carpet." 

"But  the  coffee?"  said  Mr.  Strong  anxiously.  ''We  are  expected 
to  supply  hot  coffee,  you  know.    Is  there  enough?" 

Mrs.  Strong  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Mrs.  Catherine  Wilkins,"  she  said,  "  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
eggs,  arrived  an  hour  ago.  She  demanded  the  key  of  the  pantry  and 
said  she  meant  to  take  all  responsibility  from  my  shoulders.  Coffee 
is  now  being  made  in  the  wash-boiler  and,  if  my  nose  does  not  deceive 
me,  crullers  are  frying  by  the  score." 

"  It  is  kindly  meant,"  said  the  minister  in  feeble  defence  of  his 
flock.    "  We  should  look  at  the  motive,  my  dear." 
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*'  Oh,  yes/*  said  Mrs.  Strong  impatiently,  **  we  look  at  the  motive, 
but  we  feel  the  eflEect,  and  that  is  more  important  in  the  long  run/' 

Out  in  the  kitchen  Mrs.  Wilkins,  with  her  skirt  turned  up  around 
her  waist  and  a  towel  pinned  over  the  front  of  her  dress,  was  a  very 
busy  and  important  person. 

*'  Now,  Eda,*'  she  remarked  to  the  small  colored  girl  she  had  brought 
with  her,  " fly  round  lively  and  get  the  cream;  we'll  need  all  we  can 
find,  I  reckon.  Laws !  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  one  little  crock  is 
all  the  milk  there  is  set  to  raise?  Looks  as  if  Mis.  Strong  was  a  leeile 
mite  shiftless,  don't  it?  Why,  how  d'ye  do,  Mis.  Smithers?  I'm  right 
down  glad  to  see  you,  for  I'm  clean  drove  to  death  out  here.  If  youll 
jest  lend  a  hand  and  turn  them  crullers  a  bit  I'll  look  fur  the  powdered 
sugar.    Many  people  come?" 

"Eight  smart,"  returned  Mrs.  Smithers,  deftly  dropping  bits  of 
dough  into  the  boiling  lard ;  "  the  Crane  f am'ly  come  in  as  I  did.  They 
brought  a  real  handsome  motto,  ^Ood  Bless  Our  Home;'  July  Crane 
worked  it;   she's  right  handy  with  her  needle." 

"You  don't  say!"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  admiringly.  "That'll  be 
nice  fur  the  space  between  the  parlor  winders,  won't  it?" 

"Mercy  on  us,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithers,  "if  here  don't  come 
the  Wilsons  with  that  tribe  of  tow-headed  boys  o'  theim !  Might  jest 
as  well  try  to  empty  the  Delaware  with  a  thimble  as  to  fill  up  them 
young'uns  on  cakes  and  coflEee.    What  did  they  bring?" 

Mrs.  Wilkins  reconnoitered. 

^'  As  near  as  I  can  make  out,''  she  reported,  "  it's  a  jug  of  molasses, 
but  I  ain't  sure;  maybe  ifs  vinegar." 

Mrs.  Smithers  began  to  pile  up  the  crullers  on  large  platters,  while 
Mrs.  Wilkins  rolled  out  a  fresh  supply.  Several  other  ladies  dropped 
in  to  assist,  and  conversation  became  general. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  received  their  guests  with  smiling  faces  and 
sinking  hearts  as  they  contemplated  the  fast-filling  rooms  and  the 
table  where  the  presents  were  deposited,  which  did  not  yet  appear  to 
be  overcrowded. 

"The  Lord  be  with  you.  Brother  Strong,"  remarked  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, the  blacksmith,  producing  a  bottle  of  extract  of  vanilla.  "  I  got 
this  here  trifle  in  New  Castle,  thinkin'  Mis.  Strong  might  find  it  handy 
when  makin'  cake;  you  can't  git  it  in  Bed  Lion,  y'know." 

Mrs.  Strong  expressed  her  gratitude  in  fitting  terms. 

"  I  thought  a  bag  o'  flour  mightn't  come  amiss.  Brother  Strong," 
said  Mr.  Smiley,  the  miller,  depositing  it  in  a  red  plush  armchair,  the 
pride  of  the  parsonage,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Mite  Society 
of  the  Glasgow  church,  and  which  stood  beside  the  table. 

"That  was  truly  kind  in  you.  Brother  Smiley,"  said  Mr.  Strong 
gratefully. 
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"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all/'  responded  the  miller,  removing  his  coat 
and  upsetting  in  so  doing  the  jug  of  molasses  brought  by  the  Wilsons, 
which  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the  table  and  proceeded  to  drip  slowly  otbt 
the  plush  chair,  entirely  unnoticed  by  anyone. 

**  I  declare  to  goodness,*'  said  the  Widow  Grimes,  arriving  breath- 
lessly, *'I  do  feel  clean  tuckered  out;  it's  a  long  pull  up  that  hilL 
James  sez  to  me,  ^  Mother,'  sez  he,  ^  better  have  the  old  blind  sorrel 
hitched  up,'  sez  he,  but  I  thought  I'd  try  walkin'.  Brother  Strong, 
how  are  you  ?    Here's  my  mite,  and  wishin'  it  was  more." 

She  deposited  a  can  of  tomatoes  on  the  table. 

^I  ain't  so  young  as  I  onct  was,"  she  continued,  ^and  iliat  pull 
up  the  hill  has  fairly  took  my  breath.  Beckon  I'll  feel  all  right  after 
I  set  a  spell." 

She  subsided  heavily  into  the  armchair  as  she  spoke,  landing 
squarely  on  the  paper  bag  of  flour,  which  naturally  burst  and  rose  in 
clouds  around  the  astonished  lady.  She  was  assisted  to  her  feet  and 
borne  off  upstairs  to  recuperate,  while  the  Strongs  ruefully  contem- 
plated the  paste  of  flour  and  molasses  spread  over  their  cherished  chair. 

In  the  kitchen  crullers  spluttered  cheerfully,  and  conversation  grew 
very  brisk. 

"Does  anybody  know,"  inquired  Mrs.  Smithers,  as  she  refreshed 
herself  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  "  if  word  was  sent  to  the  Pamabys  about 
the  donation  party?" 

**  No,  it  wasn't,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  emphatically.  *'  What  would 
have  been  the  use,  I'd  like  to  know?" 

No  one  ventured  to  reply,  but  a  small  woman  engaged  in  grinding 
coffee  remarked  that  she  heard  Silas  Poole  had  sent  a  ton  of  coal  and 
intended  coming  himself. 

"  I  seen  him  the  other  day,"  she  remarked,  "  walkin'  down  the  State 
Boad  with  Josie  Famaby,  and  I  heard ^" 

"Did  you?"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  mysteriously.  "You  don't  say! 
So  did  I." 

"What  did  you  hear?"   inquired  Mrs.  Smithers  eagerly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  as  she  cut  out  the  last  of  the  crullen, 
"  I  ain't  a-sayin'  it,  but  they  do  say  old  Si  Poole's  goin'  to  marry  Josie 
Famaby." 

"  For  the  land's  sake !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithers,  almost  dropping 
the  saucer  from  which  she  was  sipping  with  much  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  nodded  emphatically. 

"And  what's  more,"  she  continued,  "Josie,  she's  been  keepin' 
company  with  the  school-teacher  (I've  seen  'em  myself  Mlygaggin' 
round  the  fields  together),  and  she's  got  her  head  so  chuck  full  of  him 
she  won't  look  at  nobody  else." 
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^^  But/'  said  Mrs.  Smiihers^  becoming  slightly  confused^  '^  I  thought 
you  said  she  was  goin'  to  marry  Si  Poole  P' 

"Well,  so  she  is,  and  why?  'Cause  her  father  makes  her,  that's 
why.  He's  a  hard  man,  Joe  Famaby  is,  and  they  say  Si  Poole  said 
he'd  foreclose  the  mortgage  if  he  couldn't  get  her  any  other  way. 
That's  what  Josh  heard  at  the  post-ofBce  last  night,  but  don't  say 
nothin'  about  it,  will  you?" 

All  the  ladies  present  vowed  secrecy,  each,  however,  making  a 
mental  reservation  in  favor  of  an  absent  friend. 

"When  Joe  Famaby  come  home,"  continued  Mrs.  WiUrins,  "and 
sez  to  Josie  she'd  got  to  marry  Silas  Poole,  she  up  and  told  him  to 
his  face  she  wouldn't  do  it  and  he  couldn't  make  her.  Then  in  comes 
young  Bradley  (you  know  he  boards  there),  and  sez  as  how  Josie's 
goin'  to  marry  him,  and  he  reckoned  he  could  look  out  for  her  as  well 
as  Si  Poole,  if  not  a  leetle  mite  better." 

"  What'd  Joe  Famaby  say  to  that?"  inquired  Mrs.  Smithers  breath- 
lessly. 

"Laws!"  retumed  Mrs.  WiUdns  as  she  mbbed  the  last  remnant 
of  dough  from  her  hands,  "he  jest  tumed  Mr.  Bradley  out  of  the 
house,  bag  and  baggage,  and  he's  stayin'  at  the  Bametts,  over  by  Bear 
Station." 

"And  Josie?" 

"Well,  I  dunno  nothing  more,  except  that  old  man  Poole  sent  a 
ton  of  coal  to  Brother  Strong,  and  said  he'd  be  callin'  on  him  later  fur 
help  in  tyin'  a  knot  of  some  sort." 

"Well — ^I — ^neverl"  chorussed  Mrs.  Smithers  and  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

"Mind,"  said  Mrs.  WiUrins  impressively,  ''I  ain't  a-sayin'  it,  but 
thaf  s  what  they  tell  me.  Now  then,  Eda,  p'ur  off  the  coffee  and  dish 
up  them  crullers.    Beckon  if  s  time  to  hand  'em  round." 

"  On  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Brother  Strong,"  remarked  the  miller 
as  he  balanced  a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  a  plate  of  crullers  in 
the  other,  "it  must  be  pleasant  to  you,  as  a  shepherd,  to  see  the 
sperrit  of  unily  and  brotherly  love  prevailin'  among  your  flock.  There 
is  even  Brother  Silas  Poole.  Long  as  I've  lived  in  Bed  Lion,  I  never 
seen  him  at  a.  donation  party  before." 

Mr.  Strong  replied  that  it  was  indeed  gratifying,  while  Mrs.  Strong 
kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the  cup  of  coffee,  which  tilted  dangerously  at 
times. 

A  sudden  knock  at  the  door  caused  a  pause  in  the  hum  of  con- 
versation. It  was  the  custom  at  Bed  lion  to  walk  straight  in  at  a 
donation  party,  not  ask  for  admission.  Mrs.  Strong  went  out  into 
the  hall  to  open  the  door.  She  retumed  in  a  few  minutes  and  beck- 
oned to  her  husband. 
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'^What  IB  it,  Emma?''  he  inquired  anxioiisly.  '^I  hope  noQung 
has  happened/' 

'^  It  is  Mr.  Bradley  and  Josie  Famaby/'  she  returned  as  she  diew 
him  into  the  hall;  ^  they  want  you  to  marry  them,  John,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse/' 

**  I  do  not  understand ^'  began  the  bewildered  man. 

"  Surely/'  interrupted  Richard  impatiently,  "  it  is  a  yery  simple 
matter.  I  wish  to  marry  Miss  Famaby,  and  she  consents.  We  ha^e 
come  to  ask  you  to  perform  the  ceremony.    That  is  alL*' 

"But  I  thought,''  said  Mr.  Strong,— " that  is,  I  was  told  by  Mr. 
Poole ^" 

"  John,"  said  Mrs.  Strong  as  she  put  her  arm  about  the  trembling 
girl,  '*  do  as  they  ask  you.  Would  any  girl,  of  her  own  free  will,  mirry 
that  old  man?  CSould  you  reconcile  it  to  your  conscience  to  condemn 
her  to  such  a  life?  This  is  natural;  it  is  right.  This  is  loTe— I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"I  do  not  like  it,"  said  the  minister;  "it  is  a  marriage  without 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  her  parents.  I  should  prefer  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it" 

"  Mother  knows,"  said  Josie.  "  She  would  have  come  with  ns  if 
it  had  been  possible.  She  said  it  was  the  only  thing  left  us,  and  she 
helped  me  to  get  away." 

"  John,"  urged  Mrs.  Strong,  "  this  child's  happiness  lies  in  your 
hands;  do  not  hesitate  any  longer." 

"  There  must  be  two  witnesses,"  said  Mr.  Strong  slowly. 

Now,  in  Bed  Lion  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  that  is  not  over- 
heard by  someone,  no  matter  how  softly  it  is  spoken;  or  to  go  any- 
where, be  it  ever  so  quietly,  that  it  is  not  immediately  known  through- 
out the  surrounding  country.  This  may  seem  strange  to  the  un- 
initiated, because  of  the  widely  separated  dwellings  and  gaierous 
amount  of  space  available,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  which  will 
be  vouched  for  by  those  who  have  for  any  reason  tried  to  hide  their 
light  temporarily  under  a  bushel.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Josie  Famaby's  presence  in  the  parsonage  that  evening,  and  the  cause 
thereof,  was  whispered  from  one  to  another  until  it  finally  reached  the 
ears  of  Silas  Poole,  who  was  inspecting  the  articles  donated  under  the 
able  supervision  of  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

"  Them  little  bead  mats,"  she  was  remarking, ''  was  brought  by  the 
Barneses.    Beulah,  she  made  'em;  she  works  lovely ^" 

Here  the  Widow  Grimes  approached  and  hastily  whispered  some- 
thing which  caused  Mrs.  Wilkins  to  leave  her  sentence  unfinished  and 
stare  at  her  companion  as  though  he  were  some  new  and  wonderfnl 
species  of  wild  beast.  Mr.  Poole  put  down  the  mats,  which  he  ww 
examining  through  his  glasses  with  much  apparent  interest^  and  trans- 
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fened  his  attention  to  Mrs.  Wilkins's  countenance,  which  was  just  then 
quite  expressive. 

"  You  seem  surprised,"  he  remarked  at  last. 

Mrs.  WiUdns  caught  her  breath. 

"  Surprised,"  she  echoed;  '*  that  ain't  the  right  word.    Surprised !" 

"  What  has  happened?" 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mrs.  WiUdns,  edging  slowly  away  from  him,  "  if 
you  don't  know  it  ain't  fur  me  to  tell  you.  Only  to  think  of  them 
fisdn'  on  to-night  to  run  off,  and  us  all  gathered  here  fur  such  a 
different  purpose.  She's  only  doin'  what  her  mother  done  before  her, 
after  all;  them  sorts  of  things  nms  in  the  blood,  they  say.  Only  to 
think  of  us  all  bein'  here  to-night  I  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  any- 
body'd  told  me,  thafs  what  I  wouldn't !" 

"  Woman,"  said  Mr.  Poole,  catching  her  by  the  arm,  *^  explain 
yourself.    Who  has  run  away?" 

^'  And  him  comin'  into  our  midst  from  a  strange  place,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  settin'  to  work  to  bewitch  her  till  she  don't  care  nothin' 
fur  nobody  else.    Oh,  if  s  a  queer  world !" 

"  Who  is  it  you  mean?"  he  said,  his  fingers  tightening  on  the  stout 
arm.    "  I  insist  on  knowing  the  name.    Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  volubly,  "  who  should  it  be  but  Josie 
Farnaby  and  the  school-teacher?  They've  come  here  to  get  married, 
and  Brother  Strong  he  wants  witnesses  to  the  ceremony.  I  ain't  a-sayin' 
it,  of  course,  but  that's  what  they  tell  me/' 

Mr.  Poole  released  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  rubbed  her  arm  indignantly, 
and  elbowed  his  way  through  the  guests  to  the  hall. 

**  It  is  against  my  better  judgment,"  said  the  minister,  "  and  I  feel 
I  am  wrong  in  allowing  myself  to  be  over-persuaded.  You  are  both 
too  young  to  realize  what  a  very  serious  step  you  are  taking.  However, 
if  you  have  definitely  made  up  your  minds,  I  would  rather  you  were 
safely  married  before  you  leave  my  house.    Please  take  your  places." 

The  door  leading  into  the  parlor  opened  abruptly  to  admit  Silas 
Poole. 

"Stop!"  he  commanded.  *'Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing? 
This  girl  is  a  minor,"  he  continued;  "  it  is  not  lawful  for  her  to  marry 
without  the  consent  of  her  parents." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Strong,  turning  to  Josie. 

'*  Nineteen  last  July,"  she  replied. 

"By  the  law  of  Delaware  a  girl  is  of  age  when  she  reaches  her 
eighteenth  year,"  said  Mr.  Strong  gravely.  "I  must  ask  you,  Mr. 
Poole,  not  to  interrupt  unless  your  objections  are  more  valid." 

"Have  you  examined  his  license?"  inquired  Mr.  Poole  imper- 
turbably. 

"I  have  neglected  to  ask  to  see  your  license,"  said  Mr.  Strong, 
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turning  courteously  to  Bichard.  ^^  I  should  have  done  so,  of  oouney 
although,  no  doubt,  it  is  quite  correct  Will  you  show  it  to  me?  It  is 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  you  know/' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
young  man,  who  had  grown  very  pale. 

'^  I — ^I  have  no  license,'^  he  said  at  last;  '^  I  did  not  know  it  wss 
necessary/' 

**  By  the  law  of  Delaware,''  said  Mr.  Poole  to  the  clergyman,  ^  t 
license  is  necessary  for  a  legal  marriage." 

'^  It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Strong,  *^  quite  true.  I  am  powerless.  How 
is  it^  Mr.  Bradley,  that  you  have  neglected  such  an  important  thing? 
I  scarcely  understand  your  position  in  the  case,  and  I  must,  of  course, 
decline  to  perform  the  ceremony." 

**  I  did  not  know  it  was  necessary,''  repeated  Bichard  very  miserably; 
''not  being  a  native  of  Delaware,  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  laws. 
I  have  never  been  married  before,  you  see,  and  I  did  not  know  all  that 
was  expected  of  me.  I  have  a  ring,  of  course.  It  is  important  we 
should  be  married  to-night.  Mr.  Strong,  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  us 
this  favor,  and  I  will  take  out  the  license  to-morrow.    On  my  honor." 

''  It  would  be  well  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  laws  of  a  State, 
Mr.  Bradley,  before  taking  such  a  serious  step  vnthin  its  boundaries," 
said  Mr.  Strong  somewhat  severely.  ''  I  must  again  decline  to  oblige 
you." 

*'  John,"  said  Mrs.  Strong  sorrowfully,  '*  will  you  do  nothing  for 
them?" 

"  There  is  nothing  I  can  do." 

''  Under  the  circumstances,"  remarked  Mr.  Poole, ''  it  would  appear 
best  that  Miss  Famaby  should  return  to  her  father's  house.  I  am 
going  that  way  and  shall  be  glad  to  escort  her." 

'' I  will  not  go,"  said  Josie  defiantly;  '' you  cannot  make  me." 

"  Josie,"  said  Mrs.  Strong  gently,  "  you  cannot,  of  course,  go  away 
with  Mr.  Bradley  until  4ie  is  authorized  by  law  to  marry  you.  Would 
you  like  to  stay  here  vrith  me?  You  will  be  very  welcome,  dear, 
and  to-morrow  he  will  get  this  troublesome  license  and  it  will  be  all 
right;  or,  will  you  go  home  to  your  mother?" 

''  It  will  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  you  come  home  with  me," 
said  Mr.  Poole,  ''  especially  for  your  mother." 

"Josie,"  said  Bichard,  "don't  go.  Come  with  me;  we  will  drive 
to  Wilmington  to-night,  and  in  the  morning ^" 

"Wherever  you  go  you  will  be  followed,"  interrupted  Mr.  Pode, 
addressing  the  bewildered  girl.  "  You  know  your  father's  disposition. 
Do  you  want  harm  to  befall  this  man  who  pretends  to  love  you?  D6 
you  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  perhaps  murder?  It  is  in  your 
hands." 
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'^  Josie/^  appealed  Biehard  again^  ^'  don't  listen  to  him.  Come  with 
me.'' 

^'Oh  Biehard P  said  Josie,  with  a  burat  of  tears^  ''he  is  righty 
he  is  indeed.  I  must  go  home.  You  do  not  know  my  father;  he  stops 
at  nothing  to  carry  his  point  I  love  yon^  and  I  will  never  marry 
anyone  el^^  but  to-night  I  must  go  home.'' 

''  She  is  right/'  said  Mr.  Strong,  "  she  must  go  home." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Mr.  Poole,  ''  my  carriage  is  outside." 

"  Wait,'*  said  Mrs.  Strong  quickly,  "  I  am  coming  with  her,  and  I 
will  take  care  of  her,  Mr.  Bradley.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Poole,  knowing 
you  as  I  do,  that  I  believe  you  disinterested  in  this  matter?  Do  you 
think  I  would  trust  you  to  take  this  child  safely  home?" 

"  As  you  please,"  he  returned,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Strong  wrapped  herself  in  a  shawl  and  put  her  arm  about 
Joaie. 

'*  Come,  dear,"  she  said,  **  come  with  me.  Mr.  Poole,  we  are  quite 
ready." 

vin. 

When  one  has  lived  for  many  years  in  close  contact  with  a  more 
powerful  will  and  keener  intellect,  it  is  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  stronger  personality  dominates  the  weaker,  until  at  last  the  latter 
becomes  merged  into  the  former  and  degenerates  into  a  mere  echo, 
rarely,  if  ever,  originating  an  idea  or  venturing  to  express  an  inde- 
pendent opinioiL 

Occasionally,  however,  the  weaker  nature  suddenly  rebels  and  does 
a  little  thinking  on  its  own  account.  Perhaps  it  is  even  spurred  into 
decisive  action  if  the  provocation  is  very  great,  but  such  independence 
is  merely  a  temporary  fluttering  of  the  spirit — a  last  beating  of  the 
wings,  as  it  were,  against  the  relentless  bars  of  the  cage,  only  to  sink 
again  into  apathy,  convinced  of  the  impossibilily  of  regaining  liberty 
and  tired  out  by  the  attempt. 

Mrs.  Famaby  was  going  out.  Disregarding  the  curiosity  of  her 
household,  she  made  her  toilet,  putting  on  the  best  she  had  and  sur- 
veying herself  with  much  disgust  when  finally  arrayed.  It  was  a 
pathetic  little  figure  her  glass  refiected,  whose  rusty  black  gown  hung 
loosely  upon  the  shrunken  form,  with  eyes  whose  color  had  long  ago 
grown  blurred  and  indistinct,  the  result  of  many  tears,  and  small, 
trembling  hands,  delicately  formed,  but  roughened  and  coarsened  by 
much  hard  work. 

Mrs.  Famaby  was  going  out.  For  sixteen  years  she  had  not  once 
passed  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  farm ;  not  once  entered  a  carriage 
or  crossed  a  threshold  other  than  the  place  she  Called  home.  To-day, 
however,  she  had  told  Josephus  to  put  the  gray  mare  to  the  buggy, 
and  to  have  it  ready  at  three  o'clock.    When  the  boy  had  expressed 
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surprise  and  asked  where  she  was  going,  she  had  sharply  bid  him  to 
hold  his  tongue  and  do  as  he  was  told^  and  he  had  obeyed  her,  wonder- 
ing greatly. 

She  drove  slowly  along,  regardless  alike  of  the  beauty  of  the  day 
and  the  surprised  faces  of  the  few  neighbors  she  chanced  to  meet.  Mrs. 
Famaby  composedly  driving  herself  along  the  public  road  was  a  sight 
to  cause  conversation  and  conjecture  in  Sed  Lion  for  some  time  to 
come. 

One  must  be  preoccupied  indeed  to  drive  along  what  is  called  the 
river  road  in  Delaware  of  an  autumn  afternoon  and  remain  uncon- 
scious of  one's  surroimdings.  Small  white  clouds  hurry  across  a  sky 
whose  intense  blue  is  gradually  merged  into  the  wonderful  purple  haze 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  every  side;  in  the  glow  of  the  descending 
Sim,  leaves,  which  by  morning  light  hang  limply  to  the  trees,  dull  red 
or  hopelessly  dead  and  yellow,  blaze  with  a  glory  of  scarlet  and  gold, 
while  long,  black  shadows  fling  themselves  across  any  available  sur- 
face. 

Then  too  there  is  the  river,  reproducing  the  blue  of  the  sky.  No 
true  Delawarean  who  has  lived  on  its  shores  can  forget  it  In  memor)' 
one  sees  it  again  and  yet  again,  looking  across  meadows  where  red  and 
white  cattle  pasture,  and  marshes  where  late  marigolds  continue  to 
bloom  in  spite  of  frosty  nights.  One  sees  the  white  sails;  the  Jersey 
shore,  plainly  visible  in  some  places,  hazy  and  indefinite  in  others, 
and  the  gray  ramparts  of  the  old  fort,  behind  which  the  moon  will 
soon  be  rising.  Flocks  ot  birds  are  speeding  southward,  while  crows 
call  to  one  another  as  they  search  the  cornfields  for  a  few  forgotten 
grains.  One's  lot  in  life  may  be  cast  in  the  city,  with  every  moment 
fully  occupied  and  little  time  for  retrospection,  but  when  autumn 
comes,  with  its  golden  lights  and  long  shadows,  one  remembers  and 
wants  to  be  at  home  again. 

Turning  aside  from  the  main  road  Mrs.  Famaby  proceeded  down 
a  long  lane  bordered  by  tall  evergreens  tmtil  she  reached  a  large  brick 
house,  whose  windows  and  doors  were  inhospitably  closed,  as  thou^ 
to  discourage  chance  visitors.  Having  fastened  the  gray  mare,  she 
made  her  way  aroimd  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  some  signs  of 
life  were  apparent,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  After  a  little  delay  it 
was  opened  by  Mr.  Poole  himself.  They  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment  in  silence. 

"  This  is  an  tmexpected  pleasure,''  he  said  at  last.  "  Will  you  come 
in?" 

She  entered  and  seated  herself  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  chair, 
pulling  nervously  at  the  fingers  of  her  gray  cotton  gloves. 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,"  he  remarked,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  her  to 
speak. 
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She  slowly  raised  her  faded  blue  eyes  and  looked  directly  at  him. 

*'  Silas/*  she  said  tremulously,  "  why  did  you  do  it?** 

"  Is  there  any  reason/*  he  inquire^  without  any  pretence  at  not 
understanding  her,  "  why  I  should  not  get  married  if  I  want  to?** 

''No,**  she  said  quickly, — ^''no,  of  course  not.  But  not  Josie; 
8he*8  too  young.  She  does  not  love  you,  Silas.  She  would  not  make 
you  happy,  and  she  would  be  miserable  herself.** 

''Do  you  think,**  he  said,  looking  steadily  at  her,  "that  I  care 
whether  she  is  miserable  or  not?  Has  my  life  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  been  such  that  I  should  study  the  happiness  of  others?  If 
through  her  I  can  reach  you,  it  is  enough.** 

The  rusty  black  bonnet  drooped  still  lower. 

"I  was  wrong,**  she  whispered;  "I  did  you  a  great  injury,  but 
surely  you  have  been  revenged.  You  ruined  my  life  long  ago,  let  that 
satisfy  you;  don*t  visit  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent.** 

"And  my  Ufe,**  he  said,  "what  of  that?** 

She  did  not  reply. 

"  Come,**  he  said,  rising  and  opening  a  door, — "  come  with  me.** 

She  followed  him  into  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  dark  and 
musty  from  long  disuse.  He  opened  a  window,  letting  in  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine. 

"  This,**  he  said,  indicating  the  carpet  with  its  large,  many-colored 
bunches  of  flowers,  "  is  the  carpet  you  admired  once  when  I  drove  you 
to  Wilmington;  I  went  back  next  day  and  bought  it.  Here  is  the 
green  sofa  you  thought  would  wear  well  and  which  had  such  a  com- 
fortable back;  do  you  recognize  it?  There  are  the  footstools  you 
thought  would  just  fit  the  space  each  side  of  the  fireplace;  how  do  you 
like  them?** 

He  pushed  them  contemptuously  aside  with  his  foot  and  unlocked 
a  drawer  in  a  cabinet  which  stood  between  the  windows. 

"  And  this,'*  he  said,  producing  a  faded  velvet  case,  "  do  you  know 
who  it  is?** 

He  opened  the  case,  disclosing  the  daguerreotype  of  a  young  girl. 
But  for  the  difference  and  dress  and  arrangement  of  the  hair,  it  might 
have  been  Josie  Pamaby  who  smiled  at  him  from  the  little,  old  picture ; 
it  bore  but  slight  resemblance  to  the  prematurely  aged  woman  at  his 
side,  whose  eyes  and  lips  had  long  ago  forgotten  how  to  smile. 

" Do  you  know  who  it  is?**  he  repeated. 

"  It  is  a  girl,**  she  said  slowly,  "  who  was  foolish, — ^wicked,  if  you 
like, — ^who  once  did  you  a  great  injury  which  caused  you,  perhaps,  to 
suffer,  but  who  has  repented  and  suffered  much  herself.  A  girl  to 
whom  you  once  were  very  good ;  a  girl  you  loved.** 

He  held  the  picture  at  arm*s  length  and  looked  at  it  critically. 

^  It  is  the  woman  who  ruined  my  life,**  he  said,  "  who  destroyed  my 
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faith  in  humanity,  and  made  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  country. 
The  woman  who  used  me  as  long  as  she  needed  me,  then  threw  me 
aside  like  an  old  glove.    A  woman  I  shall  never  forgive." 

*'  Do  you  remember  the  day  that  picture  was  taken  P'  she  asked. 

He  said  he  remembered  it  very  well. 

*'  You  had  driven  me  to  Wilmington ;  I  wore  a  pink  dress,  and  you 
said  you  liked  it." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  resumed. 

^^You  said  you  must  have  a  picture  of  me  in  that  dress,  because 
you  would  like  to  have  me  always  near  you  as  I  was  that  morning." 

**  As  I  thought  you  were,"  he  said ;  **  put  it  that  way." 

*'  So  you  had  the  picture  taken,"  she  continued,  "  and  afterwards 
we  went  shopping  and  had  lunch  together.  We  got  home  just  in  time 
for  the  dance  in  your  new  bam.    I  wore  pink  still." 

"  No,  you  didn%"  he  interrupted,  "  you  wore  white, — thin  white, 
— and  you  had  cornflowers  in  your  hair,  the  color  of  your  eyes." 

"  Silas,"  she  said,  laying  her  small,  trembling  hand  on  his  arm, 
**if  you  have  any  memory  of  those  old  days  that  is  not  bitter;  if 
when  you  think  of  Josie  she  recalls  in  any  way  the  girl  whose  picture 
you  have  kept  all  these  years,  then,  for  the  sake  of  that  girl,  be  merciful 
to  her  child." 

He  turned  again  to  the  cabinet  and  opened  the  drawer. 

*'  I  am  not  asking  you  to  forgive  me,"  she  continued,  **  I  know  how 
useless  that  would  be,  but  I  have  come  to  beg  you  not  to  insist  on  tiiis 
marriage.  You  were  old  for  me,  Silas;  you  often  said  so.  Think 
what  you  must  seem  to  her." 

He  had  found  what  he  wanted  and  held  out  his  hand,  in  the  palm 
of  which  lay  a  plain  gold  ring. 

''Oh,"  she  cried,  ''I  did  not  know ^" 

'* Do  you  know  what  this  is?"  he  asked. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  she  repeated  faintly,  "  I  am  sorry ^^ 

''Look  inside,"  he  resumed;  "you  will  find  your  initials  and 
mine,  and  a  date.-    Can  you  guess  what  it  is? 

"  The  day  I  bought  that  ring,"  he  said  slowly,  "  you  met  Joseph 
Famaby  in  Philadelphia  and  married  him." 

"  I  loved  him,"  she  said  in  feeble  defence ;  "  I  could  not  help  iV 

"  That  night  when  I  came  home  and  found  your  note,  I  put  every- 
thing connected  with  you  into  this  room  and  closed  the  windows,  shut- 
ting out  light  and  air.  I  took  this  ring  in  my  hand  and  vowed  that  you 
should  live  to  repent  what  you  had  done.    Have  I  kept  my  word?'' 

She  sat  down  helplessly,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  You  filled  my  husband's  mind  with  unjust  suspicions,"  she  said 
finally ;  "  he  believed  I  was  untrue  to  him — ^I,  who  loved  him  better 
than  my  life." 
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^  Your  husband,  knowing  how  you  had  treated  me,  knew  also  that 
what  a  woman  has  once  done  she  will  do  again  if  she  gets  a  chance. 
He  followed  you  one  eveningy  at  my  suggestion,  and  saw  you  put  a 
letter  under  tiie  stone  by  the  gate,  taking  one  away  in  exchange/' 

^'It  was  to  Mary,"  she  said,  '^your  sister  and  my  friend.  You 
wotdd  not  let  her  speak  to  me,  and  when  she  married  and  went  away 
we  wrote  to  say  good-by.    You  knew  that  all  the  time.'' 

^*  For  three  nights,"  he  went  on,  ^^  your  husband  followed  you  and 
saw  the  same  thing.  Then  he  demanded  the  letters,  accusing  you  of 
being  unfaithful.  You  were  angry  at  his  suspicions  and  refused  to 
show  them,  burning  them  before  him.  In  the  quarrel  which  followed 
you  said  you  would  never  speak  to  him  again,  and  he  made  you  swear 
it  on  the  Bible,  taking  a  similar  vow  himself.  When  your  anger  cooled 
you  tried  to  explain,  but  he  would  not  listen;  you  learned  the  meaning 
of  an  oath  and  were  unhappy.  Then  I  scored  my  first  point;  I  have 
been  scoring  ever  since." 

''You  have  got  the  land,"  she  said,  ''and  the  house — everything 
we  own, — ^I  heard  of  that  just  lately, — but  you  will  never  have  the 
child.  You  do  not  know  Josie.  She  has  my  face,  perhaps,  but  she's 
her  father's  child  for  all  that,  and  once  she  makes  up  her  mind  nothing 
moves  her.  I  found  that  out  when  she  was  a  baby,  and  to-day  I  am 
glad  it  is  so." 

She  moved  slowly  towards  the  door  as  she  spoke,  but  turned  sud- 
denly with  a  last  appeal. 

"  Silas,"  she  said,  "  I  am  willing  to  suffer  myself.  I  am  used  to 
being  unhappy,  and  a  little  more  or  less  does  not  matter.  But  she  is 
young,  and  she  has  done  you  no  harm.  Last  night  you  brought  her 
home,  but  I  shall  try  and  help  her  get  away  again.  You  may  turn  us 
out  if  you  like;  I  suppose  you  will  do  it,  and  I  do  not  care,  except 
for  Anna.  I  would  rather  go  to  the  almshouse  than  have  Josie's  life 
ruined  because  of  my  fauli" 

Mrs.  Famaby  had  unconsciously  straightened  her  bent  shoulders 
while  making  her  little  speech.  A  faint  color  came  to  her  pale  face, 
while  the  light  of  determination  which  shone  from  her  eyes  seemed 
to  restore  their  blue  once  more.    Mr.  Poole  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Jennie,"  he  said  quietly,  using  her  name  for  the  first  time,  "  what 
a  pretty  girl  you  were." 

When  a  man  and  a  woman,  contemporaries  and  past  middle  age,  are 
engaged  in  an  argument  and  he  suddenly  becomes  retrospective  about 
her  personal  appearance,  interpolating  involuntary  remarks  concern- 
ing it,  she  feels  reasonably  sure  of  carrying  her  point.  Mrs.  Famaby 
began  to  believe  that  her  visit  had  not  been  in  vain. 

"You  were  kind  enough  to  think  so,  Silas,"  she  replied,  "and  I 
remember  how  good  you  were  to  me  and  how  gentle." 
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''Was  I  good  to  your 

"  Indeed  you  were,  and  though  I  made  you  a  poor  return,  you  will 
be  good  again.  God  knows  I  have  repented.  Will  you  promise  what 
I  ask?    It  is  the  last  time  I  shall  trouble  you." 

"  No/'  he  said,  with  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling,  '*  I  will  not** 

"This  one  thing,'^  she  persisted;  "it  is  not  much  to  ask.  If  you 
loved  me  once,  you  cannot  really  hate  me  now." 

"Aye,  and  what  did  I  love?  A  pink-and-white  complexion;  blue 
eyes  that  lied  to  me;  lips  that  belonged  to  another  man:  a  creature 
that  seemingly  was  all  innocence,  but  without  heart,  without  truth, 
without  honor.    Yes,  I  loved  you.    Men  are  fools." 

Mrs.  Pamaby  walked  slowly  to  her  carriage;  she  had  failed,  and 
she  knew  it.  For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself  Mr.  Poole  ac- 
companied her,  unfastening  the  horse  and  otherwise  assisting  at  her 
departure. 

"  It  isn't  the  men  who  are  fools,"  she  said  as  she  took  up  the  reins, 
"  it  is  the  women  that  listen  to  them." 

The  gray  mare  made  her  way  leisurely  home  as  she  thought  best; 
she  was  not  coerced  or  directed  in  any  way,  but  she  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  road  and  intended  to  turn  in  at  the  proper  gateway,  even  if 
the  reins  did  hang  loosely  over  her  broad  back  and  no  indication  what- 
ever was  given  of  her  driver's  desires. 

Mrs.  Pamaby  sank  into  a  comer  of  the  buggy  in  a  state  of  mental 
collapse.  As  long  as  she  could  be  seen  by  Silas  Poole  she  had  sat 
erect  and  held  her  head  high,  but  as  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creased she  realized  the  futility  of  her  expedition  and  knew  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  It  seemed  to  her  she  generally  made  mistakes,  and 
that  trying  to  correct  them  was  the  greatest  blimder  of  all.  It  was  like 
a  skein  of  knotted  thread :  the  more  one  worked  over  it  the  worse  it 
got. 

With  a  proud  consciousness  of  duty  accomplished,  the  gray  mare 
drew  up  before  the  kitchen  door.  Anna  sat  upon  the  doorstep  while 
her  father  leaned  moodily  against  the  house  beside  her.  He  watched 
his  wife  descend  from  the  buggy  and  walk  up  the  path  towards  them 
in  silence.  As  she  was  about  to  enter  the  house,,  however,  he  put  his 
arm  across  the  doorway  and  stopped  her. 

"  Anna,"  he  said,  "  ask  your  mother  where  she's  been." 

Mrs.  Pamaby  summoned  the  last  spark  of  the  resolution  and 
rebellion  that  had  sustained  her  during  the  afternoon.  With  a  sudden 
angry  gesture  she  pushed  aside  the  arm  that  barred  her  passage  and 
entered  the  kitchen.    Then  she  tumed  and  addressed  her  daughter. 

"  Tell  your  father,"  she  said,  "  that  I  went  out  to  attend  to  some 
business." 

She  disappeared  inside  the  house,  and  he  tumed  to  his  daught^ 
uneasily. 
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"  Where  has  she  been  P'  he  inquired. 

But  Anna  could  tell  him  nothing.  Mrs.  Famaby  had  confided  her 
destination  to  none  but  the  gray  mare,  who  could  be  trusted  not  to 
betray  the  confidence. 

"It  is  not  possible/'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  followed  his  wife 
into  the  house,  '*  that  she  went — ^no,  she  would  never  do  that.*' 

Mrs.  Famaby  moved  about  the  room  with  tightly  compressed  lips 
and  head  rather  more  erect  than  usual,  while  her  husband  watched  her 
morosely,  yet  with  interest  not  unmixed  with  curiosity.  Where  had 
she  been,  and  why  did  she  go?  Apparently  she  did  not  intend  to  be 
communicative  on  the  subject,  and  yet  he  meant  to  know.  He  would 
inquire  again.  He  looked  around  for  a  medium  through  which  to 
address  her,  but  there  was  no  one  near  except  the  cat,  which  was 
carefully  washing  its  face  in  the  window,  so  he  was  forced  to  be  silent. 

His  wife  was  quite  aware  of  the  new  expression  in  the  eyes  which 
followed  her  wherever  she  went,  and  also  of  the  reason  thereof,  and  it 
caused  her  heart  to  flutter  strangely. 

**  He's  going  to  speak,"  she  thought ;  "  he  is  going  to  ask  me  him- 
self where  I  went,  and  then  I'll  tell  him  everything." 

She  went  into  the  next  room  and  sat  down  to  try  and  regain  her 
composure.  On  the  table  beside  her  was  a  large  family  Bible  of  the 
type  found  in  many  country  parlors  at  that  time.  She  opened  it 
mechanically  and  a  folded  paper  fell  out;  it  was  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate. 

**  Twenty-five  years  ago  to-day,"  she  said  as  she  smoothed  the 
paper, — ^^'twenty-five  years  ago  to-day.  Our  silver  wedding  anniver- 
sary." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  looking  blankly  at  the  certificate 
and  thinking  of  the  first  years  of  her  married  life,  before  the  silence 
had  come  between  them;  after  a  while  she  drew  her  wedding-ring 
from  her  finger  and  looked  at  it  wistfully,  absorbed  in  thought. 

*'  111  try,  anyhow,"  she  said  aloud ;  "  he  must  remember  what  day 
it  ifl.^ 

She  returned  to  the  kitchen,  carrying  the  marriage  certificate  and 
ring.  Her  husband  sat  where  she  had  left  him,  but  the  light  had  gone 
from  his  eyes  and  he  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  entrance.  Mrs. 
Famaby  crossed  the  room,  still  with  the  unaccustomed  flush  upon  her 
face,  and  stood  beside  him.  Putting  out  her  hand,  she  timidly  let  it 
rest  upon  his  arm,  but  it  might  have  been  a  stone  she  touched;  going 
directly  in  front  of  him,  she  laid  the  certiflcate  upon  his  knee,  point- 
ing to  the  date  and  the  day  of  the  month ;  then,  very  slowly  and  with 
trembling  hand,  held  her  wedding-ring  towards  him  and  extended  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  For  a  full  minute  she  stood  thus  and 
waited,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  faee. 
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Joseph  Famaby  rose  to  his  feet,  allowing  the  paper  on  his  knee 
to  fall  unheeded  to  the  ground;  oblivious  to  the  figure  before  him, 
he  walked  directly  out  of  the  room  without  one  backward  glance^ 
Mrs.  Famaby  stooped  and  picked  up  the  certificate,  restored  it  to  its 
long  resting-place  in  the  big  Bible,  and  herself  replaced  her  wedding- 
ring.  Then  she  returned  to  her  household  duties,  but  the  flush  had 
faded  from  her  cheek,  and  her  step  was  again  slow  and  spiritless. 

'^  Anna,''  she  said  at  last,  in  her  usual  dull  monotone,  ^'  tell  your 
father  supper's  ready." 

IX. 

The  farmers  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  were  burning  marsh 
It  was  necessary  that  the  coarse  tufts  of  grass  left  untouched  by  the 
cattle  should  be  destroyed  before  cold  weather,  in  order  that  the  pas- 
ture next  spring  might  be  green  and  fertile;  therefore  the  dead,  dry 
grass  must  be  burnt  off,  and  this  was  the  appointed  time. 

A  pungent  odor  of  smoke  permeated  the  frosiy  night  air,  and  all 
along  the  shores  of  the  river  blazing  fields  might  be  seen,  with  dark 
figures  of  men  and  boys  sharply  silhouetted  against  the  red  back- 
ground as  they  jumped  from  tussock  to  tussock,  applying  torch  or 
match  to  a  new  place  or  beating  a  hasty  retreat  before  an  unexpected 
tongue  of  fiame.  The  New  Jersey  farmers  were  also  busy  at  the  same 
work.  Far  away  across  the  broad  expanse  of  water  a  line  of  fire  fol- 
lowed the  river,  bordering  its  course  and  sending  little  fiiames  upward 
now  and  then,  which  showed  bright  against  the  dark  sky.  And  be- 
tween these  brilliant  borders  fiowed  the  river,  dark  to-night  and  sullen, 
with  no  path  of  silver  light  across  it,  and  no  little,  white-crested  waves 
rippling  merrily  wherever  the  eye  could  reach. 

Bichard  Bradley  sat  on  the  bank  and  looked  out  over  the  black 
water  at  the  edge  of  fire  on  the  opposite  shore. 

'*  It's  a  rum  thing — ^love  is,"  he  refiected  as  he  pulled  the  ears  of 
the  melancholy  fox-hound  which  sat  beside  him.  '^Now,  conmion- 
sense  tells  me  that  there's  every  reason  why  I  should  pack  up  and  leave 
Bed  Lion  for  good  and  all,  and  yet  I  haven't  the  least  idea  of  doing  it 
unless  Josie  goes  with  me.  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  I  can't 
get  along  without  her,  you  see.  Rover,  and  in  some  way  or  other  I 
mean  to  have  her.  It's  a  very  rum  thing,  love  is,  and  there's  no  mis- 
taking it  when  it  comes  at  last." 

Rover  turned  his  back  and  laid  down,  as  though  such  subjects  were 
beneath  contempt,  and  Richard  lit  a  match  and  consulted  his  watcb. 

'*  She's  very  late,"  he  said ;  '^  I  hope  nothing  has  happened." 

The  door  of  the  Famaby  house  opened,  and  Anna,  muffled  in  a 
shawl,  stepped  out  Feeling  her  way  carefully,  she  went  slowly  for- 
ward. 
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**m  go  myself/*  she  said,  "just  this  once.  It  can't  be  very 
wrong.  It's  quite  easy;  down  the  lane  to  the  river,  and  I  can  hold 
on  to  the  fence," 

It  was  a  difficult  walk  for  the  blind  girl.  To  follow  the  fence  closely 
was  necessary  for  guidance;  therefore  she  must  desert  the  path  and 
toil  along  as  best  she  could.  Anna  went  slowly  forward,  stumbling 
often,  and  falling  sometimes  over  unexpectedly  high  tufts  of  grass. 

^^  How  full  the  air  is  of  smoke  1"  she  exclaimed. 

She  could  remember  how  the  burning  marshes  had  looked  to  her 
when  a  child,  and  the  odor  of  the  smoke  which  filled  her  nostrils  re- 
called a  night  many  years  before,  when  she  had  stood  with  her  mother 
and  Josie  in  this  same  lane,  watching  the  rapidly  spreading  fields  of 
flame  and  the  red  glow  which  bounded  the  horizon.  She  recollected 
bow  strange  and  unreal  the  familiar  landscape  had  seemed  to  her, 
and  how  she  had  clung  to  her  mother,  half  afraid  and  half  delighted, 
as  she  watched  the  dark  figure  she  could  not  recognize  as  her  father, 
which  seemed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  That  night  when  he  came 
home,  leaving  the  marsh  black  and  dead,  he  had  forced  his  gun  into 
her  nnwilling  hands,  and  it  had  exploded. 

Anna  leaned  against  the  fence  and  turned  her  face  towards  the 
marsh. 

"I  want  to  see  it  again,"  she  cried  rebelliously;  "I  want  to  see 
everything — ^the  sky,  the  trees,  and  the  sunshine.  I  want  to  see  the 
river,  oh,  I  want  to  see  it  1  What  have  I  ever  done  that  I  should  be 
blind  r 

"  I  wonder  what  I  am  Uke?"  she  continued,  as  though  addressing 
someone.  "  I  wish  I  could  look  into  a  mirror,  just  once,  and  see  what 
sort  of  a  woman  I  have  grown  into.  I  should  like  to  see  Josie.  What 
was  it  he  said,  *  Imagine  a  wild  rose,  just  opening.'    I  want " 

She  bowed  her  head  until  it  rested  against  the  rough  rail  of  the 
fence. 

'*  I  want  to  see  Aim/'  she  whispered. 

The  cool  night  breeze  fanned  her  hot  cheek,  and  a  rabbit,  hurrying 
home,  scampered  by  her,  its  little  feet  making  the  dead  leaves  rustle 
slightly. 

"  Whafs  that?"   she  exclaimed  sharply.    "Is  anybody  there?" 

Bnt  no  one  answered,  so  she  started  on,  walking  slowly  and  care- 
fnlly  until  she  reached  the  bank  of  the  river.  There  she  paused  un- 
certainly, as  though  half  afraid. 

*'I  ought  not  to  have  come,"  she  thought;  "it  is  not  right.  It's 
no  use  to  pretend  to  myself  that  I  came  to  give  him  Josie's  message. 
I  came  because  I  wanted  to  hear  his  voice  once  more  and  touch  his 
hand.  I  am  untrue  to  my  sister,  who  trusts  me.  I  am  not  sure  what 
I  shall  do  next;  I  do  not  seem  to  know  myself  to-night.  I  am  afraid! 
Oh,  I  am  afraid  I" 
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She  stumbled  over  a  log  and  sank  down  upon  it,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

*'Why  shouldn't  I  do  it?*'  she  sobbed.  "Why  shouldn't  I  come 
if  I  want  to?  Must  I  always  put  others  before  myself?  Because! 
am  blind,  must  I  crush  every  natural  instinct  of  my  heart?  Is  tiiat 
any  reason  I  should  be  diflferent  from  other  women?  Everybody  pities 
me,  and  I  want  love,  not  pity.    It  is  a  woman's  right  to  be  loved.** 

The  river  rippled  tranquilly,  as  though  indifferent  to  human  joys 
or  sorrows.  It  had  quieted  many  an  aching  heart  in  its  time,  and 
would  probably  calm  many  more.  The  sound  of  the  water  soothed  the 
girl  insensibly,  and  as  she  listened  to  it  she  gradually  regained  her  self- 
control. 

"  I  will  be  brave,'*  she  said,  catching  her  breath  quickly ;  "  no  one 
shall  ever  know.    And  I  will  be  true  to  Josie,  but  I  must  say  good-by." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  stood  listening  intently.  Someone  was 
coming  down  the  bank  behind  her.  She  drew  her  shawl  over  her  head 
and  held  it  tightly  around  her. 

"Dearest,"  said  Biehard  anxiously  as  he  drew  her  close  to  him 
and  kissed  her  repeatedly,  *'what  made  you  so  late?  I  was  getting 
worried.** 

The  slender  form  lay  quite  still  in  his  arms,  but  the  face  was 
turned  aside  and  she  did  not  reply. 

"  Why  are  you  so  lateP*  he  repeated. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  a  sudden  breeze  lifted  the  shawl  from 
her  head,  and  a  long  lock  of  dark  hair  fell  forward  across  his  arm. 
At  the  same  time,  encouraged  by  the  wind,  the  marsh  blazed  up  bril- 
liantly, its  red  glare  shining  full  on  the  two  figures  on  the  river  bank. 
Richard  looked  quickly  down  at  the  face  upon  his  breast. 

"Anna!**  he  exclaimed,  "Anna I** 

She  raised  her  head  and  drew  herself  away  from  him,  replacing  the 
shawl  and  laughing  nervously. 

"  I*m  all  right  now,**  she  said ;  "  I  was  a  little  faint,  I  think.  Ton 
thought  I  was  Josie,  didn*t  you  ?    I  quite  understand.** 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,**  said  Richard,  "  alone  and  at  night?" 

"He  came  soon  after  supper, — Mr.  Poole,  I  mean, — and  Josie 
could  not  get  away ;  if  she  left  the  house,  he  would  have  followed  her, 
you  know.    That  is  what  they  do  now.** 

"  Did  Josie  ask  you  to  do  this  ?**  said  Richard. 

"  Oh,  no !  She  only  asked  me  to  send  you  word  by  Josephus  not 
to  wait,  but  I  could  not  find  him,  so  I  came  myself.  You  are  going 
away  soon  with  Josie, — she  has  told  me  all  about  it, — ^and  I  wanted  to 
say  good-by,  and  tell  you  how  happy  I  hope  you  will  be.  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  do  it  if  I  had  not  come  to-night.** 

The  marsh  burned  cheerfully  on  one  side  of  them,  and  on  tiie  ofter 
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the  river  lapped  lazily  against  the  bank^  as  though  unwilling  to  exert 
itself  an;  more  than  positively  necessary. 

"  Are  you  angry  that  Josie  did  not  come?'^  inquired  Anna  timidly, 
after  a  long  pause;  ^^of  course  you  are  disappointed,  but  she  could 
not  help  it.  They  watch  her  so  closely,  you  know,  ever  since  the  night 
Mr.  Poole  brought  her  home.    She  is  very  unhappy.*' 

^^  Anna,'*  he  said,  ^^  since  you  are  here  I  must  confide  in  you,  and 
you  will  help  us,  will  you  not?'* 

'*  You  know  I  will,*'  she  replied. 

"Since  the  other  night,"  he  resumed, — "and,  by  the  way,  Anna, 
I  expect  there  was  a  tremendous  row  at  your  house  that  night." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  there  was  indeed.    Poor  Josie  1" 

"  So  I  supposed.  Well,  since  then,  you  know,  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  see  Josie.  I  dare  not  come  to  the  house,  and  she  cannot 
get  away.  Now  what  I  want  you  to  tell  her  is  this :  On  Thursday  night 
at  seven  o'clock  I  will  be  by  the  wild-cherry  tree  at  the  gate  leading 
from  the  lane  into  the  main  road,  and  I  will  wait  there  until  she  comes. 
Somehow  or  other  she  must  manage  to  get  away,  for  it  will  be  our  last 
chance.    Will  you  tell  her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Anna.    "What  else?" 

"  Tell  her  that  although  Thursday  is  nearly  a  week  off,  it  is  the  first 
night  I  can  get  Mr.  Bametf  s  horse, — ^I  have  hired  it,  you  know, — and 
we  will  drive  to  Wilmington  and  send  it  home  from  there.  I  have  got 
that  confounded  license  all  right  this  time  and  made  every  arrange- 
ment I  could  think  of." 

"When  you  have  gone  away,"  said  Anna,  "when  you  and  Josie 
are  happily  married,  you  will  not  forget  us?  You  will  sometimes  re- 
member that  we  are  thinking  about  you  constantly,  and  wondering 
how  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing?" 

"Why,  of  course  we  won't  forget  you,"  said  Bichard  cheerfully; 
"  you  will  hear  from  us  often,  and  after  a  while  this  trouble  will  blow 
over,  as  such  things  always  do,  and  Josie  and  I  will  be  forgiven  and 
come  home  like  two  Prodigals.  We  shall  expect  the  fatted  calf  killed 
for  us,  I  assure  you." 

"  No,"  said  Anna  quietly,  "  you  will  not  be  forgiven,  and  you  will 
never  be  allowed  to  come  home.  Josie  realizes  that,  I  think.  Any 
letters  you  may  write  will  be  returned  unopened,  and  we  will  have  no 
communication  with  you  whatever.  You  must  take  good  care  of  her, 
Mr.  Bradley,  for  she  will  have  no  one  else." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  he  returned  briefly. 

Anna  rose  slowly  to  her  feet  and  adjusted  her  shawl. 

"It  is  time  for  me  to  go  home,"  she  said,  "and  I  must  trouble 
you  to  come  with  me  as  far  as  the  yard,  for  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself. 
It  is  foolish,  I  know,  but  I  suppose  I  must  be  a  little  nervous." 
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"Did  you  believe  I  would  let  you  go  alone?'*  asked  Richard  re- 
proachfully. "  You  must  not  think  anything  I  can  do  for  you  would 
ever  be  a  trouble/' 

"  Listen  to  the  water,"  she  said,  turning  towards  the  river.  "  What 
does  it  say  to  you,  Mr.  Bradley?*' 

"  Why,"  said  he  gayly,  "  for  one  thing,  it  says  my  name  is  Eichaid 
and  that  you  must  not  be  so  formal  with  me,  little  sister.  What  does 
it  say  to  you?" 

"  It  says  a  great  deal  to  me,"  she  replied,  "  and  sometimes  I  like 
to  hear  it,  but  to-night  it  has  nothing  pleasant  to  tell  me;  it  sajB 
that  everything  is  over,  gone  like  the  summer,  and  nothing  can  be  the 
same  again  for  me.  Let  us  go  home ;  I  want  to  get  away  from  the  river; 
I  feel  half  afraid  of  it." 

"  You  are  depressed,"  he  said,  ''  and  I  don't  wonder.  I  suppose  it 
is  the  thought  of  losing  Josie,  and  I  really  feel  quite  self -reproachful 
when  I  think  what  I  am  taking  away  from  you;  but  you  see,  Anna, 
I  want  her  so  very  much  that  I  just  must  have  her.  Give  me  your 
hand,  and  let  me  help  you  down  the  bank." 

The  marsh  was  nearly  burnt  out  now,  and  only  charred  bits  of 
grass  remained  where  blazing  fields  had  illuminated  the  landscape. 
They  walked  slowly  home  by  way  of  the  lane  in  almost  absolute  silence. 

"  It  was  very  good  in  you  to  bring  Josie's  message  yourself,"  said 
Richard  at  last.  "  I  was  so  much  surprised  to  see  you  here  Hot  I 
forgot  to  thank  you  for  your  trouble." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  thanked,"  she  replied,  "  I  wanted  to  come." 

'^  I  meant  to  see  you  somehow,  if  I  possibly  could,  before  we  went 
away,"  he  continued ;  "  of  course,  I  wanted  to  say  good-by,  and  I 
thought  I  would  like  you  to  wish  us  luck.  I  have  an  idea,  you  know, 
that  good  wishes  from  you  are  bound  to  be  fulfilled." 

"  If  my  good  wishes,"  she  said,  "  could  bring  success,  your  life— 
yours  and  Josie's — ^would  be  without  pain  and  sorrow.  And  you  will 
be  happy,  I  am  sure  of  it;  how  could  you  help  it,  loving  each  other  as 
you  do,  and  being  together  always?  You  will  live  in  her,  and  she  in 
you;  that  will  make  your  lives  complete.  You  will  work  for  her,  pro- 
tect her,  and  treasure  her.  You  will  stand  between  her  and  the  world; 
you  will  shield  her  from  temptation  and  suffering;  she  will  be  yonr 
last  thought  at  night  and  your  first  in  the  morning.  Oh,  it  must  be 
beautiful  to  be  loved  like  that." 

"  Some  day,"  said  Richard,  "you  will  be  loved  just  that  way;  bnt 
he  must  be  a  very  good  fellow,  you  know,  or  I  won't  give  my  conseni'' 

"  I  shall  always  be  pitied,  not  loved,"  she  said  quietly,  "  and  there's 
such  a  difference  between  love  and  pity." 

Richard  paused  as  they  reached  the  yard. 

"  I  hardly  like  to  go  any  nearer,"  he  said,  "  having  been  ordered 
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off  the  pranises.  I  will  watch  you  until  you  are  safely  in  the  house. 
Do  you  think  you  can  manage  it?'^ 

*'  Yes,  of  course,  and — good-by/' 

''You  will  not  forget  my  message?^  he  said.  ''Tell  her  to  try 
and  be  there  as  early  as  possible,  although  I  will  wait  until  she  comes, 
no  matter  how  late  it  is.'' 

"I  will  not  forget.'' 

"  And  thank  you  many  times  for  your  good  wishes.  I  am  glad  to 
think  we  have  a  guardian  angel  looking  out  for  us,  and  one  whose 
intercession  would  surely  be  heard." 

"  Qood-by,  Bichard,"  said  Anna  softly,—"  good-by." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Oood-by,  dear  little  sister,"  he  said. 

X. 

Fob  days  it  had  rained  steadily.  The  sodden  fields  and  submerged 
marshes  looked  melancholy  indeed,  while  such  cattle  as  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  without  shelter  huddled  close  together,  standing 
back  to  the  wind,  with  water  dripping  from  eyery  hair,  and  heads 
drooped  forward  as  though  despairing  of  better  days. 

Along  the  coast  the  east  wind  held  high  camivaL  It  shrieked 
around  the  comers  of  houses,  causing  the  inmates  to  look  affection- 
ately at  their  fires  and  draw  closer  to  them;  it  flourished  among  the 
leafless  trees,  tossing  their  branches  about  like  plumes,  and  twisting 
their  trunks  until  sometimes  the  roots,  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
strain,  came  bursting  through  the  saturated  earth,  as  with  a  mighty 
crash  the  tree  fell,  crushing  beneath  it  whatever  chanced  to  be  in  its 
path.  At  such  times  the  wind  would  lull,  as  though  holding  its 
breath  in  consternation  at  what  it  had  done,  only  to  start  again  in  a 
moment  with  redoubled  force.  It  agitated  the  already  swollen  riyer, 
churning  its  waters  until  the  white  spray  rose  high  in  the  air  and  the 
waves  raged  furiously. 

"  Let  us  in,"  they  cried,  as  they  beat  against  the  bank  with  ever- 
increasing  force,  "  give  way,  and  let  us  in." 

" I  will  not,"  said  the  bank;  " I  was  built  to  keep  you  out,  and  I 
am  strong.    You  shall  not  come  in." 

"  Come  down,"  called  the  wind,  as  its  strength  increased.  "  I  know 
your  weakest  point,  and  I  will  drive  the  water  there.  Together  we 
will  conquer  you.    Come  down." 

For  two  days  the  raginj:  of  wind  and  waves  had  been  ineffectual; 
the  bank  was  invincible  and  triumphant.  The  evening  of  the  third 
day  drew  near;  the  waves  continued  to  beat  ceaselessly,  the  violence  of 
the  wind  was  undiminished,  and  the  bank  still  stood  firm;  but  the 
strain  was  great,  and  it  was  getting  tired. 
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Mrs.  Famaby  moved  listlessly  about^  preparing  the  eyening  meal, 
and  occasionally  glancing  towards  Josie,  who  sat^  pale  and  silent, 
shivering  at  the  fury  of  the  stonn.  Anna  crept  dose  to  her  sister, 
holding  her  nerveless  hand  and  stroking  it  gently  with  the  silent  sym- 
pathy which  is  so  comforting. 

"  It  is  Thursday  night/*  whispered  Josie  at  last.  "  He  was  to  wait 
by  the  wild  cherry-tree  at  the  gate.    I  must  go.*' 

"He  will  not  be  there/*  returned  Anna  in  the  same  tone;  *^the 
storm  is  too  great;  he  will  not  expect  you.*' 

"  He  will  be  there;  you  do  not  know  him.    I  must  get  away." 

The  shutter  banged  fiercely  against  the  window^  shattering  a  pane 
of  glass  to  atoms,  and  Mr.  Famaby  rose  and  stuffed  an  old  coat  in 
the  aperture.  While  he  was  thus  occupied  Josie  stole  silently  towards 
the  door  leading  into  the  hall. 

"Come  back/*  he  said,  suddenly  perceiving  her, — "come  back,  1 
say.** 

The  girl  slowly  returned  to  her  chair  and  resumed  her  air  of 
apathy,  which  the  glitter  in  her  eyes  somewhat  contradicted. 

"You  were  going  to  meet  your  lover,**  he  said  slowly;  "you 
thought  to  slip  away  without  my  knowledge,  but  you  can*t  do  it.  You 
think  he  means  to  marry  you.    You  are  a  fool.** 

"  I  am  your  child.** 

"And  your  mother*s  also.  You  presume  to  put  your  will  against 
mine;  there  again  you  are  a  fool.  I  have  said  you^shall  marry  Silas 
Poole,  and  I  never  break  my  word.** 

"  And  I,'*  replied  Josie,  "  have  said  I  would  not  marry  him.  I  too 
can  keep  my  word.** 

"  If  you  leave  the  house  to-night/*  he  continued,  "  I  will  go  with 
you.  Later,  I  intend  to  go  alone  and  meet  him;  he  shall  not  wait 
in  vain.  To-night  I  mean  to  settle  this  question  for  ever,  and  yon 
will  never  see  him  again.    Understand  that  fully — ^never  again.'* 

Mrs.  Famaby  paused  by  her  daughter,  putting  her  arm  around  her 
and  drawing  the  golden  head  against  her  breast. 

"  There,  dear,  there,**  she  said  soothingly,  checking  the  angry  re- 
tort that  sprang  to  Josie*s  lips,  "  come  with  mother ;  come  lie  down, 
and  after  a  while  1*11  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea.** 

"  Anna,**  said  her  husband,  as  his  face  darkened  still  more,  "  teU 
your  mother  I  am  watching  closely;  she  can*t  hoodwink  me  to-nighi 
Josie  must  stay  where  she  is.'* 

"  Tell  your  father,  Anna,**  responded  Urs.  Famaby  quietly,  "  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  watch  all  night.    Josie  shall  come  with  me.** 

Leaving  the  door  wide  open,  as  though  to  enable  her  husband  to 
watch  better,  Mrs.  Famaby  led  her  daughter  upstairs  and  persuaded 
her  to  lie  down  upon  the  bed.    As  she  covered  her  warmly  and  bent 
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over  to  kiss  her  a  blast  of  wind  swept  around  the  old  house  until  it 
trembled  upon  its  foundations. 

"  Oh  mother/^  sobbed  Josie,  "  mother '* 

"  I  know,  dear,  I  know.  Cry,  Josie,  don't  try  to  stop,  my  darling. 
It  will  do  you  good.'* 

With  trembling  bands  she  stroked  the  flushed  face,  straightened  the 
pillows,  once  more  adjusted  the  cover,  and  returned  to  the  kitchen  with 
her  usual  air  of  indifference. 

Joseph  Famaby  sat  motionless,  gazing  after  his  wife  and  daughter 
as  they  disappeared  up  the  narrow  stairway.  Josie's  imlooked-for 
obstinacy  had  roused  in  him  a  determination  to  conquer  her.  He  had 
expected  tears,  reproaches,  perhaps,  but  not  open  rebellion.  The  aver- 
sion he  had  first  felt  towards  the  marriage  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  had  agreed  to  it  had  vanished  entirely.  He  was  now  con- 
scious only  of  a  stolid  determination  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  girl 
and  to  force  her  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  his  will.  And  this 
Josie  refused  to  do. 

She  had  said  she  would  not  marry  Silas  Poole,  even  though  the 
house  were  pulled  down  over  their  heads,  and  it  was  evident  she  meant 
to  keep  her  word.  Her  father  recognized  his  own  indomitable  will, 
looking  straight  at  him  from  eyes  so  like  his  wife's,  yet  without  their 
gentleness,  and  realized  that  the  victory  would  not  be  an  easy  one. 
He  intended  to  carry  his  point,  no  matter  at  what  cost;  he  expected 
to  see  the  flash  of  defiance  fade  from  the  blue  eyes  and  be  replaced  by 
tears  of  submission.  And  he  knew  that  a  crisis  was  inevitably  close 
at  hand. 

As  he  sat  grimly  upright,  with  his  imlighted  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
he  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  arm  and  turning  looked  into  the  darl 
eyes  of  his  other  daughter,  the  child  dear  to  his  heart,  yet  blind  be- 
cause of  him. 

''Anna,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm  gently  around  her,  ''this  is  a 
dull  home  for  you,  my  dear.  After  a  while  I  hope  it  will  be  better, 
I  am  doing  my  best  for  you,  Anna;  always  try  and  remember  that, 
won't  you?" 

"  I  love  you,  father,"  she  whispered,  laying  her  soft  cheek  against 
his. 
>      He  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  stroked  her  hair  silently. 

"  But  I  love  Josie  too,"  she  continued,  "  and  she's  very  miserable. 
For  my  sake,  father,  don't ** 

"  Hush,  Anna,  you  do  not  understand." 

The  rain  beat  against  the  windows,  and  the  roar  of  the  waves  grew 
more  distinct  as  the  storm  increased  in  violence. 

"Listen,"  said  Anna,  "how  the  wind  howls.  You  will  not  go  out 
to-night,  father?    Promise  me." 
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^^  I  must  go  out 

'^  Anna,''  he  said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  '^  suppose  yon  had  been 
in  Josie's  place,  what  would  you  have  done?  Would  you  haye  allowed 
your  own  selfish  desires  to  bring  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  thoee 
near  and  dear  to  you?  I  don't  think  so.  I  am  sure  you  would  trust 
me  to  know  what  was  best  for  you,  and  believe  me,  not  a  stranger 
whom  six  months  ago  you  did  not  know." 

Joseph  Famaby  looked  into  the  sightless  eyes  of  his  best-loved  child 
and  saw  reflected  there  the  light  which  shone  in  Josie's  eyes  when  she 
had  refused  obedience.  He  saw  his  own  nature  reproduced  where  he 
least  expected  it,  and  the  revelation  was  distasteful  to  him. 

"  If  I  were  Josie,"  she  said  slowly,  "  I  would  marry  the  man  I  loved 
and  who  loved  me.  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  thought  me  wrong,  it 
would  grieve  me  deeply,  father,  but  I  should  marry  him. 

"  You  are  not  angry  at  what  I  have  said,  are  you?"  she  continued 
after  the  pause  which  followed  her  last  speech.  "  We'll  always  be 
together,  father,  you  and  I,  and  we'll  always  love  each  other — always. 
Kiss  me  and  tell  me  you  are  not  angry." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  but  he  shook  it  im- 
patiently off,  saying  with  an  oath  that  she  was  just  like  all  Ihe  rest, 
and  the  sooner  she  got  out  of  his  sight  the  better  for  both  of  them. 

Surprised  and  grieved  at  the  unexpected  repulse,  Anna  made  her 
way  up  the  narrow  stairway. 

''  He  didn't  mean  what  he  said,"  she  thought  as  she  entered  Josie's 
room.  "Poor  father;  he  is  tired  and  worried  to-night;  be  will  be 
sorry  to-morrow.    He  didn't  mean  it,  I  know." 

Feeling  her  way  carefully  to  the  bed,  she  knelt  beside  it,  stroking 
her  sister's  hot  head  tenderly.  It  was  Josie  that  first  broke  the 
silence. 

"  He  must  not  meet  father,"  she  said,  "  and  he  will  wait  for  me. 
I  can't  get  away;  I  can't  even  send  him  word;  Oh,  what  shall  I  do? 
what  shall  I  doP' 

''You  are  sure  he  will  be  there?" 

"  You  don't  know  what  love  is  or  you  would  not  ask  that." 

''  No,"  said  Anna  quietly,  '*  perhaps  not,  Josie." 

''  He's  waiting  now,"  sobbed  Josie,  **  in  all  the  rain,  and  he  will 
wait,  and  wait,  until  at  last — oh  Anna  1  and  I  can't  even  send  him 
word." 

''Hush,"  said  Anna  gently,  "don't  cry  so,  Josie.  Ill  go;  no  one 
watches  me,  and  I  can  easily  slip  out.  Give  me  your  message,  and  it 
will  be  all  right." 

Josie  sat  upright  in  her  surprise. 

"Oh  Anna,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "you  couldn't!  You  would  be 
wet  through  and  blown  away.    Hear  the  wind." 
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*'  Yon  would  go  if  you  could.  The  rain  and  wind  are  just  the  same 
for  both  of  us/* 

''  I  would  go^.of  course/'  said  Josie, ''  bnt  that  is  different.  I  would 
not  come  back.    How  could  yon  find  your  wayP' 

"  It  is  very  easy,  dear.  Follow  the  fence  to  the  first  gap,  then  turn 
to  the  left;  that  takes  yon  down  the  lane;  the  turn  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  river.  Don't  I  know  every  inch  of  ground  near  the  house,  and 
haven't  I  been  down  to  the  gate  alone  many  and  many  a  time?" 

Josie  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 

''The  wind  has  fallen,  I  think,"  she  said,  ''bnt  it  is  raining  in 
torrents  and  is  very  dark.  I  never  saw  so  black  a  night  Ton  couldn't 
go,  Anna;  it  is  impossible." 

"  It  will  not  be  any  darker  than  nsual  for  me,  yon  know,"  replied 
Anna  quietly,  "and  the  distance  is  so  short  I'll  be  back  before  any 
one  misses  me." 

"Eichard  could  see  you  safely  home,"  said  Josie  doubtfully. 

"Why,  of  course  he  would.  What  do  you  suppose  could  happen 
to  me  beyond  getting  a  little  wet?  I  believe,  Josie,  that  Qoi  keeps  a 
special  watch  over  those  He  has  afflicted,  and  takes  care  of  us  always. 
Don't  be  afraid  for  me,  dear.  I  will  be  home  before  you  realize  I  have 
gone,  and  you  will  have  dry  clothes  ready  for  me,  won't  you  ?" 

When  we  are  overtaken  by  our  first  real  trouble  we  become,  as  a 
rule,  absorbed  in  our  grief  and  selfish  because  of  it,  receiving  sympathy 
carelessly  as  our  right,  not  accepting  it  gratefully  as  an  inestimable 
gift  When  sorrow  comes  again  and  yet  again,  as  it  will  surely  come 
to  all,  we  appreciate  the  tears  shed  with  and  for  us,  realize  the  sacri- 
fices often  made  for  our  sakes,  and  treasure  in  our  hearts  the  memory 
of  the  love  which  prompted  such  sympathy. 

It  seemed  to  Josie  only  natural  that  her  sister  should  be  willing  to 
help  her  in  any  way  possible,  and  therefore  she  hesitated  no  longer. 
Anna  was  quite  accustomed  to  making  her  way  about  the  yard  and 
lane  alone,  and  nothing  worse  than  getting  wet  could  happen  to  her. 

"Come,"  said  Anna  cheerfully,  "give  me  your  message  and  let 
me  go." 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Josie,  "  why  I  did  not  come,  and  beg  him  to  go 
away  at  once.  Tell  him  that  to-morrow  I  promise  to  be  at  the  Bear 
Station  in  time  for  the  noon  train.  You  must  help  me  get  away  by 
taking  father  somewhere  for  a  little  while;  you  will,  won't  you?" 

"  Yes,  Josie,  if  I  can." 

"And  oh,  Anna,  if  you  are  going,  don't  wait  any  longer.  Think 
how  wet  he  must  be  and  how  cold.  An  hour  ago  I  was  to  have  been 
there,  and  he  has  waited  all  this  time." 

"  I'm  going  now.    Kiss  me,  Josie,  and  help  me  find  a  shawl." 
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Josie  put  her  arms  about  her  sister  and  kissed  her  loTingly. 
"  I  ought  not  to  let  you  go,  Anna/'  she  said,  "  I  know  I  ought  not; 
but  what  can  I  do?  Richard  will  bring  you  back  to  the  house,  and  we 
will  never  forget  what  you  have  done  for  us.  After  we  are  married 
you  shall  come  and  live  with  us;  we  have  often  planned  how  happy 
we  would  make  you,  and  how  we  would  have  your  eyes  examined  by 
the  best  oculists.     Perhaps  your  sight  can  be  restored,  you  know; 

Richard  says  it's  quite  possible,  and ^' 

''  He  is  very  kind,''  interrupted  Anna  hastily,  "  and  so  are  yoTi, 
dear,  to  remember  me  and  plan  such  lovely  things  for  me,  but  I  don't 
think  I  can  live  with  you,  Josie.  Now  you  really  must  let  me  go,  or 
father  will  get  there  first." 

"  Yes,"  said  Josie  nervously,  guiding  her  sister  to  the  door,  "there 
are  the  stairs,  Anna,  and  do  be  as  quick  as  you  can.  Think  of  bis 
waiting  so  long  in  all  the  storm.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  go  myself! 
Mind  the  step;  you  are  sure  you  are  not  afraid?    I'll  have  dry  things 

ready  for  you  when  you  get  home,  and ^" 

Passing  quietly  through  the  kitchen,  unchallenged  by  either  parent, 
Anna  went  into  the  parlor  and  out  of  the  seldom  used  front  door. 
Josie,  listening  intently,  heard  it  close,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fresh 
gust  of  wind  sent  the  rain  against  the  window  with  renewed  vigor. 
With  trembling  hands  she  raised  the  sash  and  leaned  out 

"  Anna,"  she  called,  " come  back.*  You  must  not  go.    Come  back." 
But  her  voice  was  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  roar  of  the  river, 
for  the  Delaware  was  very  angry  to-night. 

Closing  the  door  carefully  bcJiind  her,  Anna  advanced  a  few  steps 
down  the  familiar  path,  but  the  wind  came  hurrying  around  the  comer 
and,  forcing  her  back  against  the  house,  pinned  her  securely  there, 
dropping  her  disdainfully  at  last,  as  though  scorning  to  contend  with 
so  slight  a  thing.  Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  lull,  she  went 
forward  again  with  outstretched  hands,  hoping  soon  to  touch  the  fenee 
which  was  to  be  her  guide  and  support 

The  wind  was  behind  her  now,  in  front  of  her,  and  on  every  side. 
It  got  under  her  shawl  and  loosened  her  hair ;  it  wound  her  wet  skirts 
about  her  until  she  felt  as  though  she  were  in  a  vice;  it  drove  the 
rain  against  her  face,  down  her  neck,  and  into  her  shoes ;  it  came  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  at  once,  taking  her  breath  and  forcing  her 
to  stand  motionless ;  and  then  it  gathered  all  its  strength  behind  her, 
driving  her  swifty  before  it,  pushing  her  on  relentlessly,  until  she 
stumbled  and  fell,  after  which  it  rested  a  while. 

Pulling  herself  together  as  well  as  she  could,  Anna  slowly  rose 
to  her  feet.  She  felt  confused  and  bewildered  and  not  confident  tiiat 
she  was  going  in  the  right  direction;  surely  she  should  have  reached 
the  fence  by  this  time.    But  there  was  no  fence  to  reach.    Since  etdy 
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evening  it  had  lain  disconsolately  in  the  mud,  with  the  wild  cherry- 
tree  by  the  gate  beside  it,  broken  and  humiliated. 

As  she  hesitated  the  wind  returned,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by 
its  brief  rest  It  snatched  her  shawl  from  her  and  sent  it  sailing 
through  the  air  like  a  large  kite;  it  twisted  her  this  way  and  that,  turn- 
ing her  wherever  it  wished,  and  finally  drove  her  before  it  towards  the 
marsh,  which  was  now  completely  submerged,  with  here  and  there  a 
melancholy  tuft  of  grass  showing  above  the '  water.  Helpless  and 
frightened,  Anna  fled  before  the  wind.  Her  long  hair,  heavy  with 
rain,  blew  about  her  face  and  shoulders,  the  ends  cutting  her  like 
little  whips.  At  every  step  she  sank  above  her  shoe  in  water,  but  still 
she  was  forced  on,  imtil  at  last  something  stopped  her.  It  was  a  fence, 
slightly  unsteady,  perhaps,  and  leading  over  the  marsh  to  the  river, 
not  down  the  lane,  as  she  supposed,  but  still  a  fence  and  a  support. 

*'  It's  only  a  little  way  now,'*  she  panted,  holding  on  to  it  with  all 
her  strength,  "  only  a  little  way,  and  he  will  help  me  get  home.'* 

Slowly  and  painfully  she  toiled  on  towards  the  river,  raging  in  its 
might  and  rising  steadily;  with  every  step  she  sank  deeper  into  the 
mud  and  water,  imtil,  quite  exhausted,  she  paused  for  breath.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  alone  in  the  marsh  and  in  danger. 

The  river  bank  had  done  its  best,  but  the  battle  had  been  long  and 
the  end  was  near ;  it  was  weary  and  weak,  while  wind  and  waves  were 
strong  and  triumphant.  Again  and  again  they  hurled  themselves  upon 
the  bank,  until  at  last  it  succumbed,  as  with  a  mighty  roar  the  water 
swept  over  it  into  the  forbidden  territory  beyond. 

Wave  followed  wave  in  quick  succession.  Bridges  spanning  adja- 
cent creeks  were  torn  asunder;  causeways  were  flooded,  and  hapless 
vessels  driven  miles  inland,  to  be  discovered  stranded  high  and  dry 
when  the  river  subsided.  At  the  first  rush  of  water  the  fence  to  which 
Anna  clung  trembled  and  fell.  Gk>d  must  indeed  keep  very  special 
guard  over  His  afiBicted  to  help  her  to-night. 

In  the  little  room  at  home  Josie  knelt  on  the  floor  with  her  face 
pressed  against  the  window,  gazing  anxiously  into  the  darkness  and 
vainly  trying  to  distinguish  tiie  figure  for  which  she  waited  so  im- 
patiently. 

Downstairs  Joseph  Famaby  sat  grimly  watching  the  door;  one 
daughter  had  passed  through  it  lately,  and  he  had  seen  her  enter  the 
parlor  without  comment;  she  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  she  pleased; 
it  was  the  other  for  whom  he  waited. 

Mrs.  Famaby  went  listlessly  about  her  work;  meals  must  be  cooked 
and  dishes  washed,  though  heads  and  hearts  ache  in  unison  and  hands 
and  feet  are  weary.     She  had  seen  Anna  go  upstairs,  but  had  not 
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noticed  her  return  and  gupposed  her  still  with  her  sister.    Placing  fbe 
coffee  on  the  table,  she  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
*'  Anna/'  she  called,  "  tell  your  father  supper's  ready." 

XL 

BiOHASD  BsABLBY  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  door 
of  the  Bamett  house. 

''I  don't  suppose/'  he  said,  ^^that  it's  worth  while  to  take  an 
umbrella." 

^'  If  s  a  night/'  returned  Mr.  Bamett,  "  such  as  I  never  seen  be- 
fore. It's  blowin'  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  north  and  the 
south  all  to  onct,  and  rainin'  cats  and  dogs.  'Tain't  safe  fur  man  or 
beast  to  be  abroad,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  though  if  s  none  of  my  business 
what  you  do  and  where  you  go,  I'd  advise  you  to  stay  at  home.  Tain't 
safe,  I  tell  you,  'tain't  safe." 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  must  go." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Bamett,  crossing  his  legs  comfortably,  *^have 
your  own  way.  But  if  you  go,  you'll  have  to  walk,  fur  the  old  bay 
mare  don't  leave  her  stall  this  night, — ^not  if  the  President  hisself 
wanted  to  make  a  train.    So  thaf  s  all  I've  got  to  say  about  it" 

"  You  agreed  to  hire  her  to  me,"  said  Bichard,  "  and  if  anything 
should  happen  I  am  willing  to  pay  all  damages." 

''  There  ain't  a  buggy,"  returned  Mr.  Bamett,  "  as  wouldn't  cap- 
size before  you'd  went  half  a  mile.  I've  had  that  mare  now  goin'  on 
twenty  year,  and  I've  took  good  care  of  her.  She  ain't  goin'  to  plunge 
along  them  roads  to-night,  with  trees  crashin'  down  every  little  while, 
and  shingles  from  bams  flyin'  through  the  air  like  snowflakes — ^not  if 
I  know  it." 

Seeing  that  argument  was  useless,  Richard  wasted  no  more  words 
but  went  out,  closing  the  door  with  a  good  deal  of  force.  He  was 
angry  and  discouraged,  for  the  walk  before  him  was  long  and  he  felt 
by  no  means  sure  that  Josie  would  venture  out,  even  if  it  were  possible 
for  her  to  leave  the  house  imnoticed.  Still,  it  was  an  appointment  be 
must  in  honor  keep,  so  he  pulled  his  cap  well  down  over  hie  eyes  and 
started  forth. 

With  great  difficulty  he  made  his  way  down  the  road,  often  running 
into  the  hedge  and  stumbling  over  branches  in  the  darkness.  Leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for  support,  he  paused  for  breath.  It 
groaned  and  swayed  ominously,  and  Bichard  sprang  hastily  back;  be 
was  none  too  soon,  for  the  tree  now  lay  across  the  road,  with  its  branches 
fluttering  dismally  in  the  wind.  Something  struck  him  smartly  on 
the  back;  it  was  a  bit  of  board,  probably  from  some  neighboring  baiu 
Should  he  go  on? 

Even  if  he  could  manage  to  walk  the  three  miles  stretching  out 
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before  him^  was  it  at  all  probable  that  she  would  be  there?  He  thought 
not  Gominon-sense  would  tell  her  they  could  not  reach  Wilmington 
that  night  Josie  was  reasonable;  she  was  sensible.  Of  course  she 
would  understand  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come;  of  course  she 
would  not  expect  him.  No  doubt  she  had  come  to  that  conclusion  early 
in  the  day.    But  if  she  did  go,  what  then?    Suppose 

Something  struck  the  ground  in  front  of  him  and  beside  him. 
Richard  bent  down  to  examine  and  discovered  two  more  bits  of  plank 
half  buried  in  the  mud  from  the  force  with  which  they  had  fallen.  It 
would  appear  that  the  bam  was  being  demolished  very  fast,  and  there 
were,  doubtless,  many  other  boards  to  come. 

He  turned  and  slowly  retraced  his  steps. 

''  You  were  right,  Mr.  Bamett,'*  he  said  as  he  removed  his  dripping 
coat,  '^it  is  not  a  fit  night  for  man  or  beast  to  be  abroad.  No  one 
could  possibly  venture  out.'* 

''Anna,*'  called  Mrs.  Famaby  again,  *^tell  your  father  supper's 
ready.'' 

Beceiving  no  reply,  she  went  upstairs  in  response  to  a  hysterical 
sob  from  Josie,  while  her  husband  sat  waiting  until  his  blind  child 
should  call  him  to  supper. 

Already  he  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  having  repulsed  her, 
and  regretted  the  harsh  words  with  which  he  had  thrust  her  aside. 
For  the  first  time  since  they  had  told  him  she  would  never  see  again 
he  had  failed  to  respond  to  her  slightest  advance;  for  the  first  time 
he  had  forgotten  the  afiSiction  he  had  brought  upon  her,  and  he  wanted 
to  show  her  that  he  was  sorry.  He  intended  to  put  his  arm  about 
her  and  tell  her  he  did  not  mean  what  he  had  said.  So  he  waited 
for  the  light  touch  and  sweet  voice,  which  for  so  many  years  had 
never  failed  to  summon  him  to  his  meals. 

He  waited  a  long  time.  The  supper  on  the  table  grew  cold  and 
uninviting,  and  still  he  waited.  At  last  hurried  footsteps  came  down 
the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Famaby,  followed  by  Josie,  entered  the  kitchen. 

''  Joe,"  she  said  excitedly,  breaking  tiie  silence  of  years  by  address- 
ing him  directly,  '^  Anna  is  not  in  the  house;  she  has  gone  out." 

He  sprang  angrily  to  his  feet. 

*'  Ask  your  mother,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  where  she  has  gone." 

But  Josie  could  only  sob  pitifiQly,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands 
as  her  father  continued  to  address  her. 

*'8o  this  was  your  plan,"  he  continued  slowly;  **you  could  not 
get  away  yourself,  so  you  sent  her.  She  never  went  out  this  wild  night 
on  any  errand  of  her  own ;  you  sent  her  out  in  this  storm  to  carry  your 
message.  You  did  not  want  him  to  meet  me,  so  you  sent  her  to  pre- 
vent it.    This  was  the  scheme  your  mother  helped  you  to  concoct  when 
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you  went  upstairs  together  to-night    You  sent  her  out,  not  caring  vhat 
became  of  her/' 

He  started  to  the  door,  but  Mrs.  Famaby  stood  before  it. 

"  Joe/'  she  cried,  "  don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  didn't  know  she 
was  going.  Indeed  I  did  not.  Speak  to  me  before  you  go.  I  knew 
nothing  about  it,  I  tell  you,  nothing." 

"  Tell  your  mother,"  he  said,  *'  to  move  away  from  the  door  and 
let  me  out.  Tell  her  that  I  don't  believe  her;  tell  her  I  ceased  to  be- 
lieve her  sixteen  years  ago. 

''As  for  you,"  he  continued,  "still  addressing  Josie,  ''remember 
that  you  are  responsible  for  whatever  happens  to-night.  If  Anna  does 
not  come  home  with  me,  safe  and  well,  you  are  free  to  go  where  you 
please  and  marry  whom  you  like :  I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Joe,"  sobbed  his  wife,  "  you  don't  mean  it  Speak 
to  me  before  you  go  out,  even  if  you  speak  harshly.  It  was  a  bad  oath, 
— a  bad  oath, — and  shoiQd  be  broken.  I  did  not  know  she  was  going 
out,  I  tell  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  let  her  go?  She  is  my 
child  as  well  as  yours;  don't  you  suppose  I  love  her  too?  Only  tdl 
me '' 

But  he  pushed  her  impatiently  aside  and  went  out  into  the  night 
without  a  backward  glance. 

How  the  wind  howled  and  the  rain  beat  against  him.  Somewhere 
in  the  darkness  she  was  wandering,  cold  and  lost. 

"  If  you  had  not  repulsed  her,"  whispered  Conscience,  "  if  yon  had 
kept  her  beside  you,  as  you  should  have  done,  she  would  not  be  cold 
and  lost." 

He  silenced  Conscience  promptly.  It  was  her  mother's  fault,  not 
his. 

"  Anna,"  he  shouted,  "  I'm  coming." 

The  row  of  cedar-trees  behind  the  bam  had  fallen  like  ninepins 
and  lay  in  a  melancholy  row  upon  the  ground.  He  stumbled  over  them 
and  turned  away  towards  the  river. 

"The  marsh,"  he  thought;  "my  God!  if  she  should  be  in  the 
marsh !" 

Many  familiar  landmarks  had  succumbed  and  but  few  trees  remained 
uninjured.  One  of  these,  however,  was  the  big  walnut  in  the  lane. 
This  veteran  of  many  storms  still  waved  its  branches  triumphantly 
as  its  huge  trunk  bent  this  way  and  that,  as  though  proudly  conscious 
of  its  strength." 

Louder  even  than  the  voice  of  the  wind  was  the  sound  of  the  waves 
as  they  dashed  themselves  against  the  river  bank.  Again  and  again 
they  thimdered  ominously  as  they  advanced  for  a  new  assault 

"I'm  coming,  Anna,  I'm  coming." 

Plunging  desperately  down  the  lane,  he  ran  against  the  trunk  of 
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the  wahmt-tree  in  the  darkness.    Tired  out  by  the  buffeting  of  the 
wind^  he  paused  for  a  moment's  rest.    Which  way  should  he  go?" 

Something  besides  the  noise  of  wind  and  waves  became  audible^ 
and  he  listened  intently.  It  was  the  sound  of  rushing  water.  Again 
he  listened. 

"The  bank/'  he  cried,  "the  bank  is  downT' 

The  wind  gathered  all  its  strength  for  a  final  effort,  and  then  the 
walnut-tree  was  down  also,  with  something  pinned  to  the  earth  be- 
neath it. 

XII. 

"  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,''  quoted  Mrs.  Smithers  sen- 
tentiously. 

'^  Ah,  that's  true  indeed,"  returned  Mrs.  Wilkins,  putting  the  tea- 
pot in  front  of  the  fire. 

**The  hand  of  the  Lord,"  continued  Mrs.  Smithers,  *'has  been 
laid  heavy  on  this  house.    What  a  storm  it  was,  to  be  sure." 

The  two  ladies  were  in  possession  of  the  Famaby  kitchen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  kindly  custom  of  the  country,  they  had  immediately  offered 
their  services  to  the  stricken  family  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
reached  Bed  Lion,  and  were  combining  much  practical  assistance  with 
a  modicum  of  melancholy  pleasure  at  being  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
unheard-of  calamity. 

"Long  as  I've  lived  on  the  Delaware  Eiver,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
"  I've  never  knowed  it  to  act  so  before.  They  do  say  if s  what's  called 
a  tidal  wave.    I  ain't  a-sayin'  it,  but  thaf  s  what  they  tell  me." 

"  There  ain't  a  bam  within  miles,"  responded  Mrs.  Smithers,  "  as 
has  got  a  roof  left  on  it.    Did  you  lose  anything.  Mis.  Wilkins?" 

"  Only  the  black  sow,  praise  be  given  1  Josh,  he  takes  on  fearful 
about  it  (and  she  was  a  good  breeder,  to  be  sure),  but  I  tell  him  to 
think  what  happened  here  and  be  thankful." 

The  tea  being  drawn  by  this  time,  they  sat  down,  each  in  a  rocking- 
chair,  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  social  cup. 

"How's  hef"  inquired  Mrs.  Smithers,  indicating  by  a  jerk  of  her 
thumb  the  room  above. 

"Sinkin'  fast,"  whispered  Mrs.  Wilkins;  "they  do  say  he  won't 
last  the  day  out." 

The  rocking-chairs  creaked  mournfully  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro. 

"And  Mis.  Farnaby,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wilkins,  still  whispering,  "is 
clean  distracted,  callin'  on  him  not  to  die  without  speakin'  to  her,  and 
him  a-layin'  there  like  a  log  with  nothin'  to  show  whether  he  hears 
her  or  not.    If  s  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone  to  hear  her." 

"It's  my  belief,"  remarked  Mrs.  Smithers,  "that  he'd  continnoo 
to  lay  that-a-way,  even  if  he  did  hear  her." 
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Mrs.  Wilkins  nodded  emphatically^  then  put  down  her  cup  and 
leaned  close  to  her  companion. 

'^  She's  sent  fur  Si  Poole/'  she  whispered. 

Mrs.  Smithers  stared  at  her  incredulously^  and  finally  ejaculated, 
''WeU,  Ineverr 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  then  Mrs.  Wilkins  resumed^  with  a 
glance  towards  the  darkened  parlor, — 

''Anna — does  anybody  know  how  it  happened?" 

'*  When  the  water  went  down/'  said  Mrs.  Smithers,  wiping  away  a 
tear,  ''she  was  found  in  the  marsh,  drownded.  Nobody  knows  how 
she  got  there.  And  her  father  was  found  under  tiie  big  walnut-tree; 
pinned  to  the  earth  he  was,  and  what  a  time  they  had  to  get  the  tree 
oflf  him.'' 

"  Many's  the  basket  of  nuts  I've  picked  up  under  that  tree,"  said 
Mrs.  Wilkins  in  momentary  retrospect,  "and  what  good  ones  thej 
always  was.    Dear,  dearl    And  he's  never  spoke  a  word,  has  he?" 

"Onct,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers,  "he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
around  wild-like,  and  sez,  sez  he, '  Anna,  I'm  comin','  sez  he,  but  thaf i 
all ;  and  if  s  my  belief.  Mis.  Wilkins,  that  he'll  pass  away  without  a 
word  more." 

"The  minister/'  said  Mrs.  Wilkins,  "he's  here,  ain't  heT 

"  Brother  Strong  and  his  wife  was  here  when  I  fust  come.  He's 
upstairs  now.  There's  nothin'  he  can  do,  of  course,  but  he  ofhn  up 
a  prayer  frequent  jest  to  show  his  good  will." 

Mrs.  Strong  passed  through  the  kitchen  and  entered  the  silent 
parlor;  her  hands  were  filled  with  white  fiowers,  which  she  placed 
in  those  other  hands,  so  peacefully  folded.  Anna  lay  as  though  she 
were  asleep;  her  eyes,  sightless  no  longer,  were  closed,  the  daric  lashes 
showing  distinctly  against  the  pale  cheeks,  and  her  lips  were  slij^tlj 
parted,  as  if  a  smile  had  but  just  left  them.  The  minister's  irifi 
stooped  and  kissed  the  cold  brow  tenderly,  stroking  the  dark  hair  with 
reverent  hand. 

"  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven/'  she  murmured,  placing  an 
opening  rose  on  Anna's  breast. 

The  sound  of  rapidly  approaching  wheels  became  evident,  and  Hn. 
Strong  went  to  the  door  to  admit  Silas  Poole. 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised,"  she  said  in  rather  a  hesitating  man- 
ner, "  if  Mrs.  Famaby  is  slightly  hysterical.  She  may  not  mean  all 
that  she  says,  you  know,  and — and  you  will  be  kind  to  her,  Mr.  Poole, 
and  remember  that  she  has  had  a  great  shock.    She  is  not  quite — ^ 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  I  have  been  hard 
enough  in  my  time,  but  to-day  I  have  come  to  make  what  reparation 
I  can.    Does  he  still  live?" 

"  We  fear  the  end  is  very  near." 
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'^  Then  take  me  upstairs  at  once,  there  is  something  I  mnst  say 
to  him  while  he  can  understand  it    Please  do  not  delay/' 

Mrs.  Strong  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  staircase  and  into  the  room 
above,  where  Mrs.  Famaby  and  Josie  knelt  beside  the  bed  where 
husband  and  father  lay  motionless.  The  doctor  and  clergyman  had 
withdrawn  to  the  window,  leaving  to  wife  and  child  the  first  glance, 
if  the  eyes  should  open;  Hie  first  word  that  might  fall  from  the  pallid 
lips. 

In  that  quiet  room  there  was  also  another — a  Presence,  unwelcome 
yet  obtrusive,  invisible  yet  apparent.  It  stood  before  the  doctor  de- 
manding recognition,  and  he  bowed  before  it  and  turned  aside;  the 
clergyman  knew  it  also,  and  greeted  it  on  his  knees.  Both  had  met 
it  many  times  before;  both  would  probably  meet  it  many  times  again 
in  years  to  come.  It  passed  by  Josie,  and  she  shivered,  hiding  her  face 
she  knew  not  why.  It  came  close  to  Mrs.  Famaby,  and  she  refused  to 
recognize  it,  waving  it  defiantly  aside ;  it  came  closer,  and  she  acknowl- 
edged it  with  bowed  head  and  aching  heart  Her  cup  of  bitterness 
was  fuU  at  last,  pressed  down,  and  running  over. 

It  came  near,  very  near,  to  Joseph  Famaby  and  lingered  there, 
but  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it,  so  the  Presence  withdrew  some- 
what, waiting  for  the  appointed  time. 

Mrs.  Strong  opened  the  door  and  motioned  to  Mr.  Poole  to  enter. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  unnoticed ;  then  Mrs.  Famaby  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  at  him. 

^  So  you  have  come,''  she  said,  rising  and  walking  towards  him. 

*^  You  sent  for  me." 

''Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  sent  for  you.  I  wanted  you  to  see  your 
work;   it  is  nearly  finished  now.     Are  you  satisfied?" 

He  made  no  reply,  and  she  continued,  pressing  her  small,  nervous 
hands  tightly  togeiher. 

''Look  at  my  husband,  alid  remember  that  you  have  killed  him. 
Look  at  me,  and  triumph  in  my  misery.  Go  downstairs  and  look  at 
my  dead  child,  and  realize  that  but  for  you  she  would  be  living.  Is 
it  enough  ?    Are  you  satisfied,  or  is  there  more  to  come  ?    More ^" 

"Stop,"  he  said,  putting  out  a  deprecating  hand;  "stop.  I — ^I 
cannot  bear  it" 

" Stop?"  she  repeated.  "Why  should  I  stop?  Did  you  ever  once 
pause  to  consider  what  you  were  doing?  Did  you  care  that  your  re- 
venge, planned  so  carefully,  would  bring  poverty  and  wretchedness 
to  the  innocent,  who  had  done  you  no  harm,  as  well  as  to  me.  Do 
you  think ^" 

A  slight  movement  from  the  bed  caused  her  to  pause  and  look 
towards  it  Her  husband  had  opened  his  eyes  and  made  an  effort  to 
speak. 
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''Joe/'  she  cried,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  beside  him,  ''Joe, 
look  at  me.  Speak  to  me,  speak  to  me  I  It  was  a  bad  oath,  a  bad  oath. 
Speak  to  me  V 

His  eyes  turned  towards  Josie,  and  he  moved  his  lips  slightly. 

"Anna,*'  he  said  faintly,  "Tm  coming.'' 

Yes,  that  was  true;  he  was  going  very  fast. 

Again  he  looked  at  his  daughter  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and 
putting  out  his  hand  touched  her  hair. 

"  It  is  only  Josie,  father,"  she  said  brokenly,  "  thaf  s  all." 

"Anna,"  he  repeated,  "where  is  Anna?" 

"  Quite  safe,  father;  you  will  see  her  soon." 

The  Presence  advanced  a  little  and  he  closed  his  eyes  wearily. 

"Joe,"  sobbed  his  wife,  "you  won't  leave  me  without  a  word;  yon 
can't  do  that,  surely.    Open  your  eyes  and  look  at  me." 

Very  slowly  the  lids  were  raised  and  the  Presence  once  more  re- 
treated. Beckoning  to  Silas  Poole  to  approach,  Mrs.  Famaby  took 
her  husband's  passive  hand  in  both  of  hers,  pressing  it  close  to  her 
breast. 

"  Joe,"  she  said,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  you  must 
hear  me.    I  am  not  what  you  thought  me — can  you  understand? 

"Those  letters,  Joe,  those  wretched  letters,  were  to  Mary  Poole. 
Many  and  many  a  time  I've  tried  to  tell  you  this,  but  you  wouldn't 
listen.  Often  and  often  I've  written  it,  but  you  tore  up  my  letters 
before  me  unread.  I  love  you,  Joe,  I  love  you,  and  I'm  telling  you  the 
truth." 

The  inquiring  eyes  looked  directly  into  hers. 
"  Ask  this  man,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  Mr.  Poole,  who  stood 
with  bowed  head  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  Let  him  tell  you  how  for 
years  he  has  planned  to  bring  ruin  and  unhappiness  to  you,  misery 
and  degradation  to  me.  Now,  in  the  day  of  his  triumph,  let  him  tell 
you  that  I  have  never  for  a  moment  been  unfaithful  to  you  by  word 
or  thought.    Ask  him  if  I  speak  the  truth.    He  knows." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Silas  Poole  solemnly,  "  before  God." 

"  Tell  him,"  she  commanded,  turning  to  Mr.  Poole,  "  that  yon  lied 
to  him,  not  once,  but  often." 

"  I  lied  to  you,"  repeated  the  old  man;  " yes,  it  is  true,  all  true." 

In  the  stillness  which  enveloped  the  room  the  ticking  of  the  doc- 
tor's watch  was  distinctly  audible  as  it  raced  on,  hurrying  to  keep  pace 
with  time. 

"  Joseph  Famaby,"  said  Mr.  Poole  slowly,  "  can  you  hear  me  and 
understand  what  I  say?" 

A  slight  motion  of  his  head  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  You  and  your  wife  once  did  me  a  great  injury.  You  were  my 
friend,  but  you  stole  her  from  me  and  married  her,  knowing  she  was 
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pledged  to  me.  Then  I  detennined  to  be  revenged  upon  you  both, 
and  for  years  I  waited  for  my  opportunity/' 

The  watch  ticked  faster  than  ever  in  its  endeavor  to  keep  up  with 
time,  while  the  monotonous  voice  went  on: 

"  You  were  jealous  of  your  wife  and  it  made  you  suspicious.  You 
were  very  ready  to  listen  to  me  and  believe  what  I  insinuated.  You 
were  a  fool.  After  you  quarrelled  your  hard  nature  prevented  you 
from  learning  the  truth,  for  I  had  lied  to  you.  Do  you  still  follow  me  ? 
I  see  that  you  do. 

"  Well,  you  know  the  rest.  How  little  by  little  I  have  ruined  you, 
and  how  at  last  I  proposed  to  exchange  the  property  for  your  daugh- 
ter.^' 

Mrs.  Famaby  caught  her  breath  as  though  she  would  interrupt 
him,  but  he  waved  her  aside  and  went  on. 

''  I  have  lived  a  lonely  life  enough,  and  I  thought  a  young  thing 
about  the  house  would  be  pleasant.  Last  night,  however,  I  could  not 
sleep ;  it  was  the  storm,  I  suppose.  I  was  haunted  by  your  wife's  face 
as  it  used  to  be  and  as  it  now  is;  I  thought  of  this  child,  who  would 
also  lose  her  youth  and  fade  as  her  mother  had  done.  The  success 
of  the  revenge  I  had  worked  for  so  many  years  suddenly  seemed  very 
small  and  unworthy  of  a  man.  I  almost  determined  to  come  here  this 
morning  and  destroy  the  notes  I  held  on  condition  that  Josie  should 
marry  the  man  she  loved.  I  had  decided  to  do  this,  not  for  your  sake 
or  your  wife's,  but  for  the  girl  who  had  loved  me  once,  and  died  to  me 
long  ago.    Do  you  still  understand?" 

Again  a  slight  motion  of  the  head  answered  him. 

'^This  morning  I  heard  what  had  happened  here,  and  I  knew  I 
was  responsible.  It  is  more  than  I  ever  intended;  I  have  caused  the 
death  of  that  blind  child,  who  never  harmed  me,  and  I  am  bitterly 
repenting  what  I  have  done. 

"  Here  are  your  notes.  I  wish  to  destroy  them  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  You  will  leave  your  farm,  unencumbered,  to  your  wife, 
who  has  never  by  word  or  deed  been  unfaithful  to  you, — do  you  hear 
me? — ^never  for  a  moment." 

The  Presence  hovered  very  near  now,  but  Mrs.  Famaby  thrust  it 
away,  compelling  the  tired  eyes  to  open  again  by  the  very  intensity  of 
her  desire. 

*'  Joe,"  she  cried,  "  you  heard  him,  didn't  you  ?  Look  at  me.  Speak 
to  me.  Think  of  the  years  I  have  waited.  Remember  the  girl  you 
loved  long  ago;  she's  here  now,  on  her  knees  beside  you,  asking  you 
to  tell  her  you  believe  in  her  and  love  her  still.  Call  me  by  my  name 
once — ^just  once.    Speak  to  me,  Joe,  speak  to  me." 

The  pale  lips  moved  slightly  as  he  looked  towards  his  daughter. 

''Josie,"  he  said  faintly,  "tell — ^your — smother ^" 
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But  the  Presence  interposed^  and  bending  over  Joseph  Famaby  set 
the  seal  of  silence  upon  his  lips. 

xni. 

*'  Mb.  Stbono/'  said  Eichard,  "  I  must  speak  to  Josie.^* 

The  curtains  were  raised  to  admit  the  sunlight  into  the  little  par- 
lor. They  had  found  them  raised  when  tiiey  returned  from  the  church- 
yard at  Bed  Lion  that  afternoon^  and  a  strong  odor  of  coffee  perme- 
ating the  house.  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  attended  to  all  such  details  with 
a  faithfulness  which  left  little  unthought  of.  After  the  serrices  at 
the  house  were  over  and  the  dreary  procession  of  carriages  slowly  filed 
out  of  sight,  she  had  fled  to  dust-brush  and  cook-stove  as  the  best 
method  of  assuaging  her  emotion. 

**  1^11  make  it  good  and  strong/^  she  said  as  she  ground  the  coftee 
vigorously,  while  large  tears  chased  each  other  down  her  chedn.  ^'It 
will  hearten  'em  up  a  bit  when  they  come  back,  poor  things,  whether 
they  want  it  or  not.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  world  it  is  I  And  she  looked 
as  pretty  as  wax-work  a-layin^  there  so  peaceful  and  happy.  The  ways 
of  the  Lord  is  hard  to  understand  when  it  comes  to  visitin^  the  siiiB 
of  the  fathers  or  the  mothers  on  such  as  her,  unless  it  might  be  He 
wanted  her  Hisself .  Fur  which,''  added  Mrs.  Wilkins  magnanimously, 
«I  don't  blame  Him.'' 

For  the  last  hour  Bichard  had  waited  in  the  deserted  parlor,  roam- 
ing restlessly  about  it,  or  sitting  moodily  with,  folded  arms  gazing  ont 
of  the  window.  He  wanted  to  see  Josie  alone,  and  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  do  so.  Messages  had  been  unavailing,  and  he  therefore  wel- 
comed Mrs.  Strong  eagerly  when  she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  must  see  Josie,"  he  repeated. 

''Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Strong,  ''there  is  no  reason  you  should 
not.    I  will  tell  her  you  are  waiting." 

"  She  will  not  come,"  said  Bichard;  " I  have  sent  several  messages. 
She  has  never  seen  me  since  it  all  happened,  but  she  wrote  to  me  to 
go  away  at  once.    She  said  she  hoped  never  to  see  me  again." 

"  Poor  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Strong. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  us,"  he  continued,  "and  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  tell  me  what  it  all  means." 

"  It  means,"  she  replied,  "  that  Josie  is  overwrought  and  exdted. 
She  blames  herself,  you  know,  for  Anna's  death,  and  thinks,  perhaps, 
to  atone  somewhat  by  giving  up  what  she  loves  best  in  the  world. 
Surely  you  do  not  doubt  her,  Mr.  Bradley  ?" 

"But,"  said  Bichard,  "suppose  she  persists  in  this  strange  delu- 
sion; what  am  I  to  do?  I  cannot  force  myself  upon  her  if  I  am 
unpleasant  to  her." 

"  I  will  speak  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Strong;  "  I  think  she  will  see  you, 
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but,  Mr.  Bradley,  you  must  be  patient,  and — pardon  me  if  I  seeim  offi- 
cious. You  love  her  sincerely,  do  you  not?  You  have  no  wish  yourself 
to  break  your  engagement?** 

"  I  did  not  Imow  how  much  I  loved  her  until  to-day,'*  said  Richard 
quietly.  ^*I  shall  always  love  her,  Mrs.  Strong,  and  it  will  be  my 
greatest  happiness  to  fulfil  my  engagement.  It  would  be  the  object 
of  my  life  to  make  her  forget  this  awful  tragedy,  and  to  try  and  show 
her  my  appreciation  of  what  she  has  suffered  for  my  sake.  But  she 
will  not  see  me,  and  I  cannot  blame  her^  for  I  am  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  what  has  happened.** 

The  young  man  spoke  simply  and  earnestly,  and  Mrs.  Strong  laid 
her  hand  sympathetically  upon  his  arm. 

*'  No,**  she  said,  '^  you  are  not  responsible.  Josie,  poor  child,  con- 
siders herself  to  blame,  while  Mr.  Poole  believes  the  fault  was  his. 
He  acknowledges  being  at  the  root  of  all  trouble  to  this  most  unhappy 
family,  and  seems  to  bitterly  repent  what  he  has  done.  Do  not  let  us 
speak  of  him,  for  I  cannot  yet  find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  him.** 

"  Suppose,**  he  said,  '*  I  must  leave  here  alone,  what  will  become 
of  Josie?    What  is  there  for  her  to  live  upon?** 

'*  They  have  the  farm,**  said  Mrs.  Strong.  **  You  know  Mr.  Poole 
destroyed  the  notes,  and  it  is  therefore  unincumbered.  The  oldest  son 
will  come  home  and  manage  the  place ;  they  will  have  enough  to  live 
comfortably.** 

"  Mrs.  Strong,**  said  Richard,  "  when  I  think  of  Anna — ^blind,  and 
wandering  in  the  marsh  that  dreadful  night ^' 

"  Hush,**  she  said,  "  do  not  dwell  so  upon  it.  I  am  going  now  to 
find  Josie  for  you.** 

Mrs.  Strong  was  absent  for  some  time;  evidently  Josie  was  ob- 
durate. Richard  walked  impatiently  about  the  room;  the  air,  still 
heavy  with  the  odor  of  flowers,  oppressed  him,  so  he  opened  the  window 
and  stood  beside  it. 

"  Out-of-doors  the  sun  shone  brightly  and  the  usual  soimds  of  the 
farm  were  apparent.  A  procession  of  ducks  waddled  slowly  across  the 
yard  and  he  counted  them  mechanically. 

"  Seventeen  !**  he  exclaimed. 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  nourished  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  these  innocent  fowls,  which  was  totally  unjust.  Mrs.  Smithers 
was  departing,  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  accompanied  her  down  the  path. 

*'  I  kinder  hate  to  leave  *em,**  said  the  good  woman,  ^^  but  Fve  got 
to  go  home  and  see  after  things  there.  I  reckon  them  children  has  got 
the  house  topsy-turvy  by  this  time.** 

She  stepped  into  her  carriage  and  took  up  the  reins. 

"  To  save  my  life  I  can*t  but  remember  Mr.  Poole*s  face  when  they 
laid  Anna  in  her  grave,**  she  remarked. 

Vol.  LXXIT^l© 
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''Well,''  said  Mrs.  Wilkms,  ''be  ought  to  feel  bad  about  it,  dear 
knows.'' 

"I  reckon,"  said  Mrs.  Smithers  reflectiyely,  "if  he  could  hare 
looked  f or'ard  a  bit  and  seen  how  things  was  a-goin'  to  turn  out^  he'd 
have  done  very  different" 

"  Laws,"  said  Mrs.  WiUdns  impatiently,  "  when  it  comes  to  that,  if 
our  foresight  was  equal  to  our  hindsight,  half  the  trouble  in  the  world 
would  never  happen  nohow." 

The  parlor  door  opened  quietly  and  Josie  entered,  pale  and  lan- 
guid. She  put  out  her  hand  as  Bichard  eagerly  advanced  towards  her 
and  motioned  him  away. 

"  I  have  come,"  she  said;  "  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  you 
had  gone  away,  as  I  asked  you,  without  seeing  me,  but  I  have  come. 
What  is  it  that  you  wish?" 

"  Josie,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  surely  you  don't  need  ask  me  that 
My  darling,  I  want  to  be  with  you  and  share  your  trouble;  I  want 
to  try  and  comfort  you,  and  talk  to  you  of  Anna." 

" Hush,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  know  I  killed  her?" 

"  No,  dear,  no.  Don't  say  such  things.  Tou  are  not  responsibk 
for  what  happened,  Josie.  We  will  go  away  from  here,  and  you  shall 
never  come  back  to  this  place  where  you  have  suffered  so  much." 

"No,"  she  said,  "you  will  go  away,  but  I  must  stay  here.  We 
have  been  wrong;  I  see  it  all  so  plainly  now.  I  have  asked  you  to  go 
at  once;  it  would  have  been  kinder  if  you  had  done  so." 

"  I  coidd  not  believe  you  meant  it,  Josie." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  meant  it  I  thought  I  made  my  meaning 
very  clear.  I  want  you  to  go  away  at  once — ^to-day.  I  want  yon  to 
forget  me,  as  I  shall  try  to  forget  you." 

" I  will  not  go,"  he  said;  " you  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying. 
Why,  I  love  you,  Josie,  and  you  love  me.  You  cannot  deny  it  I 
should  not  forget  you  any  more  than  you  would  forget  me.  Think 
what  it  means,  dearest,  to  us  both." 

Josie  sat  silently  looking  out  of  the  window  into  the  yard,  where 
the  offending  ducks  still  disported  themselves  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Bichard,"  she  said  finally,  "  that  night Did  you  wait  a  long 

time?" 

"  Josie,"  he  said,  his  face  contracting  painfully,  "  I — ^I  was  not 
there." 

She  stared  at  him  incredulously. 

"You  were  not  there,"  she  repeated,  "you  were  not  there?" 

"  I  started  and  turned  back.  Oh  my  love,  don't  look  at  me  lib 
that  I  could  not  walk  the  three  miles,  although  I  tried  to  do  it  I 
thought  you  would  not  be  able  to  come  out,  the  storm  was  so  greii 
I  thought  you  would  not  expect  me ^ 
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^'She  went  ouV'  said  Josie  slowly,  *'and  I  let  her  go  into  the 
stonn  becanse  I  thought  you  would  wait  there  until  I  came.  She  went 
out  to  saye  you.  She  is  dead  now,  you  know — and  you  were  not 
there.'' 

He  wiped  tiie  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

''Don't  you  suppose/'  he  said,  ''that  I  have  reproached  myself 
ever  since?  Do  you  think  I  will  ever  cease  to  remember  that  if  I  had 
been  there  I  might  have  saved  her?  I  am  tormented  by  that  thought, 
Josie;  night  and  day  it  pursues  me.  Don't  make  it  any  harder  for 
me  than  it  is,  dear.  Don't  I  blame  myself  more  than  you  can  ever 
blame  me?" 

He  knelt  beside  her  as  he  spoke,  putting  his  arm  around  her,  but 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  pushed  him  away. 

"  Don't  touch  me !"  she  cried,  "  don't  come  near  me  I  I  never  want 
to  see  you  again  1" 

XIV. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  novelist  to  make  flying  leaps  over  long 
periods  of  time,  and  to  ignore  entirely  intervals  of  months  or  even 
years.  With  men  and  women,  however,  these  intervals  must  be  lived, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week.  For  them  there  is 
no  merciful  blank  possible.  They  must  live  their  lives  patiently,  accept- 
ing whatever  joy  or  sorrow  may  be  in  store  for  them,  and  pursuing 
the  monotonous  round  of  existence,  eating  and  drinking,  sleeping  and 
waking,  until  at  last  it  is  all  over  and  they  reluctantly  lay  aside  for- 
ever earthly  pain  and  pleasure,  preferring,  as  a  rule,  the  well-known 
trials  of  this  world  to  the  unknown  bliss  of  the  next. 

It  was  the  first  of  May  following  the  tidal  wave  which  now  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  annals  of  Delaware,  and  everywhere 
new  life  was  springing  into  being.  The  hedges  were  putting  forth 
red  sprouts,  preparatory  to  bursting  into  full  leaf,  and  the  fruit-trees 
blossomed  with  their  promises  for  the  coming  summer;  even  the 
marshes  were  covered  with  a  new  growth  of  young  green  grass  wherever 
possible. 

Josie  Famaby  stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked  about  her.  It  was 
a  greatly  changed  landscape  that  met  her  eyes,  with  neatly  trimmed 
grass,  well-laid  walks,  and  flower-beds  in  course  of  preparation.  Her 
brother  was  an  enthusiastic  yoimg  farmer,  and  under  his  jurisdiction 
the  place  had  assumed  quite  a  different  aspect.  His  vrife  too  was  of 
an  active,  bustling  disposition,  and  had  infused  into  the  house  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

She  had  done  more  than  this,  for  she  had  put  a  little  grandchild 
into  Mrs.  Famab/s  arms,  hoping  that  the  baby  might  appeal  to  her 
and  comfort  her  where  older  and  wiser  heads  and  hearts  were  power- 
less.   And  it  had  done  so.    As  she  held  the  little  creature  in  her  arms 
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Mrs.  Famaby  lired  again  her. early  married  life  and  was  insensibly 
cheered  and  comforted. 

Not  so  Josie.  As  the  days  rolled  on  into  weeks^  and  the  weeks  into 
months,  tiie  acute  pain  and  self-reproach  which  had  at  first  oppressed 
her  were  indeed  softened  somewhat,  but  in  their  place  came  a  restless- 
ness, and  a  longing  for  an  indefinable  something — ^unacknowledged, 
perhaps,  but  absorbing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Josie  was  lonely;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
was  necessary  to  no  one.  At  first  her  mother  had  claimed  all  of  her 
time  and  attention,  but  since  the  arrival  of  the  baby  she  was,  in  a 
measure,  set  aside  and  imnoticed.  Therefore  she  wasted  much  time  in 
retrospection,  going  over  and  over  in  her  mind  past  events,  and  vaguely 
wondering  what  the  result  would  have  been  had  she  acted  differently. 
As  the  spring  advanced  she  developed  a  fondness  for  long,  solitaiy 
rambles,  visiting  again  and  again  places  dear  through  association,  and 
lingering  there  a  long  time. 

To-day,  however,  as  she  stood  in  the  door  looking  out  on  the  spark- 
ling river  she  was  occupied  with  a  new  train  of  thought.  Voices  from 
the  parlor  floated  out  through  the  window,  and  she  listened  to  them 
unthinkingly. 

*'  Well,'*  said  her  sister-in-law,  "  she  certainly  is  a  lucky  girl,  but 
she  don't  seem  to  care  a  bit.  Why,  I  should  have  been  half  crazy  over 
such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  at  her  age.  It  was  a  strange  will  for  the 
old  man  to  make,  wasn't  it?" 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Mrs.  Strong's  voice,  ^'  that  Mr.  Poole  wanted 
to  make  what  reparation  he  could.  I  think  he  has  only  done  what  is 
right." 

"He  died  tiiere  alone,"  said  Mrs.  Famaby,  "in  the  night,  and 
alone." 

"  For  that  matter,"  said  her  daughter-in-law,  laughing,  "  I  think 
I  would  rather  die  alone  than  live  alone,  as  he  had  done  for  so  many 
years." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Famaby  gently,  "  that  someone  had  been  with 
him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  shed  a  tear  for  him.  I  would  like 
to  think  someone  had  said  a  prayer.    I  wish  he  had  not  been  alone." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Strong,  "he  prayed  himself;  that  would 
have  been  better  still,  Mrs.  Famaby." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Mrs.  Strong  rose  to  take 
her  leave,  declining  a  pressing  invitation  to  wait  and  see  the  baby  go 
to  bed. 

"  Come,  walk  to  the  gate  with  me,  dear,"  she  said  to  Josie. 

"  So  you  a^-e  a  rich  girl,  after  all,"  she  remarked  as  they  strolled 
down  the  lane. 

"  Yes,"  said  Josie,  "  I  believe  so.    It  seems  very  strange  and  unreal 
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as  yet.  I  want  you  to  read  this  letter^  Mrs.  Strong.  It  was  found  in 
his  desk  addressed  to  me,  you  know/' 

She  drew  a  large  sheet  of  paper  from  her  pocket,  closely  covered 
with  cramped,  old-fashioned  writing.    Mrs.  Strong  hesitated. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  meant  for  your  eyes  only/'  she  said. 

"  Bead  it,  please,''  said  Josie,  "  I  would  rather  that  you  did." 

So  Mrs.  Strong  read  it,  and  we,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  will  do 
the  same: 

"Mr  DBAB  Child:  For  you  are  still  a  child  in  years,  al- 
though I  have  done  my  best  to  make  you  old  through  suffering. 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  erase  any  of  the  pages  of 
the  book  of  life,  or  I  should  gladly  blot  out  what  I  myself  have 
\n-itten  there.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  man  to  change  the  nature 
with  which  he  was  bom;   I  would  do  that  also  if  I  could. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  I  once  loved  your  mother;  you  look 
like  her,  although  you  will  never  be  as  pretty  as  she  was.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  misery  I  brought  upon  her,  for  it  did  me  no 
good,  but  I  do  not  forgive  her.    I  never  shall  forgive  her. 

"  Your  father  was  my  friend.  I,  myself,  introduced  him 
to  your  mother.  I  have  not  forgiven  him  either,  and  I  do  not 
regret  that  his  life  was  unhappy,  but  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry, 
for  the  wretchedness  which  came  to  you  through  him,  and  to 
your  sister  also.  I  am  sorry  that  through  me  he  came  to  his 
death;   I  never  meant  to  take  human  life.    I  swear  it. 

**  You  will  not  believe  me,  perhaps,  when  I  say  that  in 
wishing  to  marry  you  I  was  actuated  by  any  motive  other  than 
revenge,  but  I  intended  to  make  you  happy  if  I  could.  How- 
ever, it  is  no  use  to  speak  of  that  now. 

"  You  were  right  in  refusing  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  glad 
you  can  be  true  to  the  man  who  loves  you,  and  true  to  your 
promise  to  him.  They  tell  me  you  have  sent  him  away  and 
that  your  engagement  is  broken.  You  are  wrong.  His  happi- 
ness is  at  stake  as  well  as  your  own,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
embitter  his  life  in  this  way.  Too  many  men  become  hard 
and  callous  because  of  a  woman's  whims;  too  many  women 
grow  old  and  acid  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  duty.  Write  to 
him  to  come  back,  and  if  he  is  worthy  of  you  he  will  come 
gladly. 

**  I  have  left  you  all  my  property,  which  is  considerable, 
hoping  that  you  will  make  better  use  of  it  than  I  have  ever 
done,  and  because  I  wish  to  repair  as  much  as  possible  some 
of  the  mischief  I  have  done.  I  have  no  kith  or  kin  to  leave 
it  to,  and  if  I  had  it  would  make  no  difference;  a  man  can 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own. 

"  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  get  the  money  and  this 
letter,  for  I  am  dying.  I  have  known  it  for  some  time,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  die.  I  am  afraid.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
God,  but  I  do  not  know,  and  the  uncertainty  is  unpleasant. 

"  There  is  a  sealed  package  in  my  desk  addressed  to  your 
mother.    Give  it  to  her  and  tell  her " 
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Here  the  letter  stopped  abruptly^  and  Mrs.  Strong  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  other  sheet 

'^  There  is  no  more/'  said  Josie;  '^  he  must  have  died  that  nigfai 
It  is  not  dated.'' 

^'Poor  old  man/'  said  Mrs.  Strong, — *'poor,  miserable  old  man." 

"  The  package  addressed  to  mother/'  continued  Josie,  ''  contained 
an  old  picture  of  her  when  she  was  a  girl  and  a  plain  gold  ring — ^noth- 
ing more.  He  must  have  loved  her  very  much  at  one  time,  I  thinL 
I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him." 

'^  Josie/'  said  the  older  woman,  '^  what  he  says  is  true.  Tou  have 
no  right  to  ruin  Bichard  Bradley's  life  as  well  as  your  owil" 

^'  If  he  had  ever  really  loved  me,"  said  Josie,  with  the  inconsistency 
of  woman,  "  he  would  not  have  believed  me.  He  would  have  known 
I  did  not  want  him  to  go  away.  He  has  forgotten  all  about  me  by  this 
time;  I  have  not  had  a  word  from  him  since  he  left.  No  doubt  he  is 
glad  to  forget  me." 

The  little  quiver  in  the  girl's  voice  appealed  to  Mrs.  Strong's  kind 
heart,  but  she  merely  looked  down  the  road  at  a  distant  black  speck, 
which  was  rapidly  growing  larger,  and  remarked  that  she  really  must 
go  home. 

Josie  turned  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  her  friend  walked  down  the 
road  towards  Bed  Lion,  smiling  to  herself  as  though  something  pleased 
her. 

The  speck  was  now  transformed  into  a  figure,  crowned  at  one  end 
with  a  straw  hat  and  terminating  at  the  other  in  a  pair  of  dusty  boots. 
Mrs.  Strong  shook  her  handkerchief,  and  the  straw  hat  waved  in  en- 
thusiastic greeting. 

*'  I  thought  you  had  not  come/'  she  said  when  within  speaking  dis- 
tance; '^I  waited  as  long  as  I  dared." 

"  The  train  was  late,"  he  replied,  '^  and  then  Mr.  Bamett  insisted 
on  a  few  words.    I  began  to  believe  I  would  never  get  here." 

**I  left  Josie  at  the  gate,"  she  remarked  casually;  ''if  you  hurry 
you  can  overtake  her  before  she  reaches  the  house." 

"I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for  writing  to  me  so  often,"  he 
said  earnestly;  ''you  don't  know  what  your  letters  have  been  to  me. 
I  never  could  have  held  out  all  this  time  without  them." 

"Go  on/'  said  Mrs.  Strong,  laughing;  "thank  me  another  time 
if  you  choose,  when  you  are  not  quite  so  breathless,  but  don't  stop 
now." 

Josie  walked  slowly  up  the  lane  towards  the  house,  but  she  was 
not  yet  ready  to  go  indoors.  She  was  lonely,  very  lonely,  and  still 
she  did  not  want  to  be  with  her  family,  so  she  turned  into  the  apple- 
orchard,  intending  to  stay  there  until  supper-time. 

Such  trees  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  storm  were  laden  with 
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pink  and  white  blossoms^  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  and  dropping 
their  petals  softly  now  and  then,  as  though  reluctant  to  relinquish 
them.  Bobins  called  to  one  another  as  they  flew  from  tree  to  tree, 
while  in  the  distance  the  river  shone,  intensely  blue  to-night  and  peace- 
ful, with  small,  white  sails  glistening  in  the  setting  sun,  as  little  fleets 
of  fishing-boats  hurried  homeward  after  their  da/s  work. 

Josie  turned  her  back  to  the  river;  she  had  looked  at  it  as  little 
as  possible  since  Anna's  death.  The  dull,  heavy  thing  she  supposed 
was  her  heart  was  very  troublesome  just  now,  and  the  pain  in  it  would 
not  be  overlooked  or  suppressed.  It  was  there  to  be  recognized  and 
acknowledged;  it  was  meant  to  hurt,  and  must  fulfil  its  destiny. 
Jode's  blue  eyes  were  very  wistful  as  she  pulled  a  branch  of  the  tree 
down  to  her,  laying  the  delicate  blossoms  against  her  face  as  though 
she  found  them  vaguely  comforting. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture  under  the  flower-laden  tree,  or  so  it  ap- 
peared to  the  dusty  and  travel-stained  youth  who  advanced  unnoticed 
through  the  orchard,  and  although  he  was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  somewhere,  he  paused  to  look  at  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
stepped  on  a  dry  branch,  which  snapped  loudly,  and  Josie  glanced 
up,  surprised  at  the  sound.  She  looked  again,  unable  to  believe  her 
eyes. 

**  Richard  T  she  said  uncertainly, ''  Hichard  P' 

*'  I  have  come  back,  Josie,"  he  said.  "  Have  you  anything  to  say 
tomer 

The  branch  of  tiie  apple-tree  swung  rapidly  back  into  its  accus- 
tomed place,  for  both  of  Josie's  hands  were  otherwise  engaged,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  hold  it  down. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

BY   BLANCHE   TRENNOR   HEATH 

HAVE  no  skill  to  lead,'*  he  cried, 
*'  But  see,  the  breach  within  the  wall !" 
He  grasped  a  bugle  at  his  side 
And  blew  a  battle-call. 


They  followed  where  the  bugle  rang; 

They  smote  the  crumbling  wall  to  groimd- 
Foremost  within  the  breach  he  sprang. 

The  man  the  hour  had  f  oimd ! 


A  ROYAL  INTERVIEW  WITH 
ITALY'S   QUEEN 

By  Maud  Howe 

Auihor  of  ''A  Neufport  AquareUe,''  **  The  San  Rosario  Ranch,''  eU, 


Palazzo  Rusticuoci,  Rome,  December  7,  1894. 

r  STEED  AY  was  sirocco.  In  consequence  the  house  was  full  of 
fine  sand  blown  up  from  the  African  desert  and  everybody  was 
out  of  hxunor.  In  spite  of  sirocco,  I  saw  the  King  and  Queen 
going  to  open  Parliament.  The  King,  Prince  of  Naples,  and  two 
ofiicers  were  in  the  first  crystal  and  gilt  coach,  the  Queen,  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Genoa,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  court  in  the  next  The 
horses,  trappings,  coachmen,  and  footmen  were  magnificent.  There 
were  three  servants  to  each  of  the  six  royal  carriages— one  on  the  box, 
two  standing  behind.  They  wore  scarlet  coats,  white  wigs,  three- 
cornered  hats,  and  pink  silk  stockings.  The  King  and  the  Prince  were 
in  uniform,  the  Queen  and  her  mother  in  the  last  French  fashion. 
Little  Guenny  Story  (the  granddaughter  of  our  dear  old  friends  the 
William  Storys)  was  dreadfully  disappointed  when  she  found  that  the 
Queen  did  not  always  wear  a  crown.  I  sympathize  with  her.  I  had 
a  place  in  the  loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Montecitorio,  where  Parliament 
meets,  and  saw  the  royalties  step  out  of  their  carriages  and  enter  the 
palace. 

January  21,  1895. 
Yesterday  I  went  to  the  annual  memorial  mass  for  Victor  Em- 
manuel at  the  Pantheon.  The  noble  old  temple — ^the  only  one  of  the 
Roman  buildings  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  since  it  was  erected 
in  the  first  century — ^was  hung  with  black  and  cloth  of  gold.  A  huge 
catafalque  stood  in  the  middle,  directly  under  the  open  dome;  tiie 
whole  interior  was  lighted  by  classic  torches,  urns  and  tripods  holding 
blue  fire.  A  tribune  had  been  constructed  for  the  orchestra  and  singeis. 
The  music,  a  mass  of  Cherubini^s,  was  very  fine.  The  catafalque  was 
surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  men  who  stood  facing  one  another 
through  the  long  service.  The  men  of  the  outer  circle  were  soldiers 
of  the  King,  the  men  of  the  inner  ring  were  priests  of  the  Church, 
for  Victor  Emmanuel  was  a  good  Catholic  and  died  in  the  faith. 

I  was  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  in  1878,  the  last  winter  of  his  life. 
I  often  saw  him  driving  on  the  Pincio  or  in  the  Corso.    He  was  an 
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extraordinary  looking  man^  fierce,  powerful,  bizarre,  every  inch  a  king; 
loved  and  hated  accordingly.  I  remember  the  intense  excitement  when 
the  two  old  enemies.  Pins  the  Ninth  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  both  lay 
dying  in  the  city  for  which  they  had  fought.  Would  the  K'lng  be 
})ermitted  to  receive  the  Sacrament?  When  it  was  known  that  the 
Pope  on  his  death-bed  had  sent  his  blessing  to  the  King  in  extremis 
all  Bome  drew  a  long  breath.  We  went  to  see  II  Re  Odlantuomo  lying 
in  state  in  the  capella  ardente  at  the  Quirinal.  He  was  dressed  in 
full  imiform  with  high  riding-boots,  the  royal  robe  of  red  velvet  and 
ermine  was  spread  over  the  inclined  plane  on  which  he  lay,  the  crown 
and  sceptre  at  his  feet.  The  chapel  blazed  with  candles;  in  each  of 
the  four  corners  knelt  a  brown  Capuchin  monk  telling  his  beads. 
Signer  Simone  Peruzzi,  chamberlain  to  the  King,  watched  one  night 
beside  the  body.  He  was  alone  for  the  moment  when  he  heard  a  deep 
sigh,  saw  the  King's  breast  heave.  The  matter  was  explained  by  the 
physicians  afterwards.  I  remember  to  this  day  the  thrill  in  Peruzzi's 
voice  when  he  spoke  of  the  dead  King's  sigh. 

March  10,  1805. 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  and  I  have  had  a  private  audience  with  the 
Queen.  The  visit  went  oflE  very  well.  We  arrived  at  the  Quirinal 
Palace  at  two  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  the  Marchesa  Villamarina 
and  two  other  court  ladies,  with  whom  we  talked  for  perhaps  ten  min- 
utes. A  tiny  old  woman  dressed  in  mourning,  looking  like  the  Fairy 
Blackstick,  came  out  from  her  audience  just  as  we  entered  the  Queen's 
reception-room  for  ours.  She  must  have  been  a  privileged  person, 
for  we  had  been  warned  not  to  wear  black  and  not  to  wear  hats,  bon- 
nets being  de  rigueur.  As  I  do  not  own  a  bonnet,  Mrs.  Palmer  kindly 
lent  me  a  charming  one,  fresh  from  Paris — ^a  few  days  later,  when 
she  was  received  by  the  Pope,  she  wore  my  Spanish  mantilla.  The 
Queen,  who  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  rose  as  we  entered  and  shook  hands 
cordially  with  us.  She  is  still  beautiful,  her  hair  magnificent,  her  eyes 
kind  and  keen.  When  you  visit  royalty  you  must  only  speak  when  you 
are  spoken  to;  the  choice  of  the  topic  of  conversation  thus  remains  with 
the  royal  personage.  You  must  always  say  "your  Majesty,"  and  you 
must  make  three  reverences  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  presence. 
In  all  this  I  was  tutored  by  Marion  Crawford,  who  has  often  been 
*'  received,'^  and  whose  books  the  Queen  is  said  to  read  with  pleasure. 
She  speaks  English  perfectly,  by  the  way.  She  had  seen  an  article 
in  a  late  magazine — Scribner's,  I  think — on  American  country  houses ; 
she  spoke  of  those  at  Newport,  said  that,  *' judging  from  the  illus- 
trations, they  must  be  very  fine."  She  showed  us  a  grand  piano  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  saying  that  it  was  an  American  instrument, 
a  Steinway,  and  that  'Mt  had  a  very  brilliant  action."  With  Mrs. 
Palmer  the  Queen  spoke  of  the  World's  Fair.    Mr.  MacVeagh  had  pre- 
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sented  her  with  a  copy  of  the  book  I  edited  on  the  Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The  andience  lasted  about  twenty 
minntes;  then  the  Queen  rose,  the  signal  for  us  to  withdraw.  We 
made  our  three  courtesies  and  backed  successfully  from  the  room.  The 
Queen  is  much  beloved;  she  has  real  charm,  besides  being  good  and 
clever. 

8t.  Aonello  di  Sobbento,  March  18,  1805. 

Last  Monday  we  left  Bome  in  a  rain-storm  and  came  here  to 
break  up  obstinate  colds.  We  are  delightfully  established  at  the  Cocu- 
mella,  an  old  Jesuit  monastery  turned  into  a  hoteL  There  is  less 
of  the  odor  of  sanctity — a  peculiar  mildewed  smell  the  monks  leave 
behind  them — ^than  is  usual  in  such  places.  Our  windows  command  an 
astonishing  view  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Mt.  Vesuvius.  To  the  right, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  is  Villa  Crawford,  where  we  are  most 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  ladies;  the  man  of  the  house  is  away.  The 
children  are  charming;  the  villa  ideal;  it  stands  on  the  e(^  of  a 
high  cliff  leaning  over  the  sea.  The  grounds,  filled  with  flowers  and 
fruit-trees,  are  seamed  with  quaintly  paved  walks.  On  the  left  of 
the  house  is  a  terrace,  where  they  dine  in  summer.  Here  a  flaming 
heart  in  gray  and  white  paving-stones  took  my  fancy.  The  house  is 
large  and  luxurious. 

To-day  is  Palm  Sunday.  The  chambermaid  who  brings  my  mom* 
ing  coffee  brought  me  a  bit  of  olive-branch,  instead  of  palm,  from  early 
service.  Later  we  went  to  high  mass  at  the  cathedral  in  Sorrento.  The 
procession  was  headed  by  tiie  Bishop,  his  acolytes,  and  some  smart 
young  canons  in  rose-colored  satin  capes.  After  the  mass  the  pro- 
cession marched  through  the  town  led  by  a  group  of  bronzed  fisher- 
men and  boys  dressed  in  white  robes,  with  bright  blue  moire  capes>  and 
loose  oriental  white  hoods  over  their  heads.  They  all  carried  yellow 
palm-branches  in  their  hands.  It  was  the  most  perfect  contrast  of 
color  imaginable. 

Yesterday  I  saw  the  nets  hauled  in.  The  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  form  a  line  upon  the  beach,  take  hold  upon  the  rope,  and  with 
a  graceful,  swinging  motion  pull  in  tiie  seine  inch  by  inch,  as  they  did. 
in  the  days  of  St.  Peter.  The  Sorrentines  are  a  handsome  and  seem 
a  kindly  people;  there  are  comparatively  few  beggars  here. 

Throughout  the  Piano  (plain)  di  Sorrento  thousands  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  stockings,  scarves,  carved  and  inlaid  wood, 
coral  ornaments,  tortoise-shell  combs,  and  jewelry.  I  dare  not  enter 
a  shop  for  fear  of  temptation.  The  Italian  spoken  is  far  pleas- 
anter  than  the  nasal  Neapolitan;  the  chief  peculiarity  is  the  drop- 
ping of  the  final  vowel.  Maria,  the  dark-eyed  chambermaid,  asks  if 
she  shall  make  the  lett,  for  letio  (bed),  and  speaks  of  Sorrenl^  doman. 
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and  Sabad,  meaumg  Sorrento^  domani  (to-morrow),  and  Sabado 
(Saturday). 

The  trees  in  the  garden  are  laden  with  oranges  and  lemons,  the 
roses  are  beginning,  tiie  birds  are  singing.  The  service  of  the  hotel 
is  excellent,  table  good,  room  with  fireplace  and  afternoon  snn;  for  all 
this,  pension  and  wine  included,  we  pay  six  francs — one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents — ^a  day,  with  permission  to  roam  in  the  garden  and  pick 
as  many  oranges  as  we  Uke.  I  am  reminded  of  Hugh  Norman's  say- 
ing, '^  When  I  have  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  left  to  live  on,  I 
shall  retire  to  the  Cocumella  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  there.''  We 
have  uve  secce  for  luncheon,  grapes  dipped  in  wine  and  spices,  rolled  up 
with  bits  of  citron  in  grape-leaves,  tied  in  little  bundles,  and  roasted. 
They  may  be  kept  half  the  year,  and  are  among  the  dainties  of  the 
world.  The  miniature  Italian  Count  who  married  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb, 
veuve^  said  when  he  came  to  take  tea  at  our  house,  "  In  Italia  se  mangia 
ben^'  C^In  Italy  one  eats  well").  He  was  right;  we  hear  less  about 
Italian  than  about  French  cookery,  but  it  is  quite  as  good — ^the  range 
of  dishes  is  wider — and  shows  more  imagination.  There  is  a  great  deal 
about  cooking  in  my  letters;  so  there  is  in  life.  Fire,  cookery,  and 
civilization  seem  to  be  inseparable.  Speaking  of  fire,  the  women  about 
here  say  that  Vesuvius,  across  the  Bay  there,  sets  a  bad  example 
smoking  his  eternal  pipe.  The  men  sit  watching  him,  presently  they 
imitate  him,  try  and  see  how  big  a  cloud  of  smoke  they  can  make. 

Vesuvius  dominates  the  whole  landscape.  He  finally  got  the  better 
of  us,  drew  us  Uke  a  magnet;  so,  finding  that  the  ascent  can  be  made 
from  here  as  well  as  anywhere,  we  gave  a  day  to  it.  The  road,  an 
ascending  spiral,  embraces  the  great  black  mountain  like  the  coils  of  a 
serpent.  At  first  it  leads  through  pleasant  vineyards;  when  these  are 
left  behind  the  dreadful  lava  fields  begin.  The  weird  forms  of  the 
petrified  rivers  of  lava,  once  red  and  molten,  now  grim  and  black,  sug- 
gest human  bodies  writhing  in  the  clutch  of  horrid  monsters.  Here  a 
huge  trunk  madly  wrenches  itself  from  the  toils,  there  a  vast  body  lies 
supine  and  agonized,  the  last  resistance  passed.  When  we  left  our 
carriage  at  the  foot  of  the  funicular  railroad  I  felt  I  had  passed 
through  several  circles  of  the  Inferno.  Dante  must  have  received  many 
of  the  impressions  he  transmits  to  us  from  Vesuvius.  At  the  summit, 
when  I  looked  down  into  the  crater,  at  the  slippery,  slimy  sides,  with 
their  velvet  bloom  of  sulphur,  I  saw  where  the  fatiiers  of  the  Church 
and  the  early  painters,  Fra  Angelico  among  them,  got  their  ideas  of 
heU.  Marcus  Aurelius,  my  guide,  bibulous,  muscular,  with  a  grip  of 
iron,  found  a  point  from  which,  when  the  wind  lifted  the  veil  of  thick 
white  smoke,  I  could,  by  leaning  well  over  the  crater,  see  the  fiood  at  the 
bottom  surge,  seethe,  toss  up  from  its  depth  big,  red-hot  stones,  which 
dropped  back  again  while  the  mountain  roared  and  scolded.    It  was  an 
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awesome  day.  Vesuvius  has  given  me  not  only  a  new  understanding 
of  the  poetry  and  religion  of  Italy,  but  of  the  Italian  character,  which 
it  has  had  a  share  in  forming.  On  our  way  down  we  ran  over  a  soldier, 
the  front  wheel  of  our  carriage  passing  across  his  leg.  We  were  three 
people;  it  must  have  hurt  him,  but  he  got  up  and  walked  off  cursing 
us  vehemently.  I  wish  the  Abyssinians  might  find  the  Italian  soldiers 
equally  invincible  in  Africa. 

St.  Agnello  di  Sobbento,  Easter  Sunday,  1895. 

I  find  the  services  of  Holy  Week  more  impressive  here  than  in 
Rome.  Thursday  afternoon,  on  a  lonely  road  by  the  sea,  we  heard  a 
strange,  primitive  chanting, — ^the  music  might  have  been  Palestrina's, 
— and  came  suddenly  upon  a  procession  led  by  children  carrying  tiie 
usual  emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  some  I  have  never  seen  before.  The 
story  of  the  betrayal  and  the  crucifixion  was  told  by  symbols,  the  basin 
of  Pilate,  the  cock  and  sword  of  Peter,  the  bag  of  Judas,  the  scourge, 
the  piUar,  the  spear,  the  sponge,  the  cross,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
the  winding-sheet.  The  washing  of  the  apostles*  feet  at  the  cathedral 
Holy  Thursday  was  really  moving.  A  dozen  poor  old  fishermen, 
scrubbed  as  clean  as  possible,  represented  the  twelve;  they  were  each 
rewarded  by  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  franc  at  the  end  of  the  service. 
Early  Good  Friday  morning,  before  the  sun  was  up,  a  band  of  peasants 
passed  through  the  town  bearing  a  life-sized  image  of  the  Madonna 
dressed  all  in  white  going  out  to  look  for  her  son.  After  sundown  they 
returned,  bringing  back  the  mother  from  her  search,  dad  in  mourning. 
She  had  found  her  son ;  behind  her  the  figure  of  the  dead  Christ  was 
carried  on  a  bier.  The  people  stood  gravely  watching  the  bearers  as 
they  passed  through  the  dark,  torch-lit  streets.  On  Saturday,  as  we 
were  driving,  a  cannon  sounded  at  twelve  o^clock  in  token  of  the  resur- 
rection. Our  driver  threw  himself  from  the  cab  and,  touching  his  head 
to  the  ground  three  times,  remained  kneeling  long  enough  to  repeat 
several  aves. 

Palazzo  Rustiouooi,  Rous,  March  27.  1895. 

We  were  glad  to  get  back  to  Eome,  to  the  terrace.  Wall-flowers 
are  out,  daffodils,  pansies,  primroses,  forget-me-nots,  and  lilies-of-the- 
valley.  Two  large  lilac-bushes  and  three  spiraea  will  be  in  bloom  by 
Sunday.  There  is  snow  on  Leonessa;  it  is  a  trifle  chilly  up  here  on 
the  terrace  where  I  write,  but  it  is  near  '*  peaks  and  stars**  and  very 
near  peace.  I  weed  the  flowers,  collect  the  snails  that  prey  upon  otit 
pansies  and  threaten  our  roses.  The  awful  gardens  where  Nero's 
living  torches  flamed  lay  just  below  my  windows,  where  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter's  now  is.  Soracte,  Leonessa,  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
purple  Alban  hills  looked  down  on  that  sight  as  calmly  as  fhey  look 
on  my  lilies  and  me.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  one  feds 
as  small  as  in  Rome.    The  sunflowers  come  up,  each  with  his  little 
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burst  shell  of  seed  on  his  head^  which  he  soon  throws  away;  so 
the  lesson  of  the  new  life  springing  from  the  old  is  studied  in  the 
shadow  of  Angelo's  dome.  The  great  church  greeted  me  like  a  friend. 
Tourists  criticise  the  architecture:  I  do  not  deny  faults,  I  only  do 
not  see  them.  We  have  a  nightingale  of  our  own  at  last.  His  name 
is  Fan.  He  sings  gloriously.  What  a  thrill  his  voice  has!  We  feed 
him  on  bullock's  heart.  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  tortoise,  knew  me; 
he  never  was  so  friendly  before;  snaps  fresh  lettuce-leaves  out  of 
my  hand  without  trying  to  nip  my  fingers.  Our  great  Thomas  cat 
threatened  Pan,  and  my  life  was  a  constant  struggle  to  keep  them 
apart,  so  I  have  sent  Fan  to  the  studio,  where  J.  has  a  falcon  and  two 
pigeons.  He  threatens  to  buy  a  jackdaw,  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  purchasing  a  baby  fox.  It  was  such  an  engaging  little 
animal  that  I  confess  to  have  wanted  it  myself.  The  happy  family  at 
the  studio  is  cared  for  by  Vincenzo,  a  young  painter,  a  scholar  of  J.'s. 
In  the  old  days,  when  J.  was  a  pupil  of  Villegas,  Vincenzo  was  the 
studio  boy  who  washed  their  brushes.  J.  thinks  he  has  some  talent 
and  has  given  him  a  whole  floor  in  his  great  barrack  of  a  studio. 

Pompilia  and  Philamena  had  swept  and  garnished  the  house  with 
flowers  in  honor  of  our  return.  All  our  friends  and  our  small  world 
of  hangers-on  (the  ancient  Bomans  called  them  clients)  welcomed  us 
kindly,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  porter. 

Forters  seem  to  be  natiural  enemies,  like  mothers-in-law.  We  all 
know  shining  exceptions,  but  the  rule  commonly  holds  good  of  both. 
None  of  our  friends  are  on  speaking  terms  with  their  porters.  Our  old 
porter  was  dreadful— dirty,  drunk,  disreputable.  At  first  the  new  one 
seemed  a  treasure.  J.  had  recommended  him  for  the  place  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  lovely  tenor  voice.  The  man— we  call  him  Ernesto  "  be 
cause  it  is  his  name*' — ^used  to  sit  at  work  (he  is  a  mender  of  leather) 
on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the  studio  singing  airs  from  the  latest  operas, 
BohSme,  Fagliacci,  Iris,  but  singing  them  like  an  artist.  It  helped  J., 
shut  up  at  his  work  in  the  big  studio,  to  hear  him,  and  in  a  reckless 
moment  he  spoke  to  Signer  Mazzocchi  about  the  singing  saddler.  Be- 
hold him  installed  with  his  big,  white-haired  wife,  Maria,  his  little 
daughter,  Lucrezia,  brown  and  bonnie,  in  a  grim  room  without  light 
or  air  (you  would  not  put  a  cat  in  such  a  hole) — still,  an  improve- 
ment on  their  former  quarters.  The  landlord  is  responsible  for  the 
porter's  wages.  We  give  him  a  mancia  of  ten  francs  a  month,  extras 
for  extra  service,  and  a  present  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  His  duty 
towards  us  is  to  receive  our  cards  and  letters  and  bring  them  up  the 
three  long  flights  of  stairs.  Our  mail  grew  staler  and  staler.  The 
Paris  New  York  Herald  (read  by  all  Americans  in  Europe),  instead 
of  being  served  with  breakfast,  arrived  barely  in  time  for  luncheon. 
J.  had  built  on  the  first  landing  a  little  open  stall,  light  and  aiiy,  where 
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Emesta  could  stitch  his  old  saddles  and  harnesses  and  sing  his  jolly 
songs.  Alas  and  alas !  there  is  a  wine-shop  opposite  the  palace,  there 
is  a  trattoria  on  the  ground  floor  next  the  baker's;  both  proprietors 
are  generous  and  soft-hearted.  Somehow  the  fat  wife,  the  slim  daugh- 
ter, are  fed,,  but  Ernesto  stitches  no  longer,  sings  no  more.  Sober  and 
poor,  a  rival  to  Pan.  Bich  and  drunk,  he  is  sourly  silent.  It  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  play  at  being  providence !  The  postino  now  brings  np 
the  mail  and  delivers  it  at  our  door,  ultimo  piano  (top  floor). 

February,  1896. 
Last  week  I  took  Isabel  to  a  ball  at  the  Princess  del  Drago's.  We 
have  kept  Ernesto  up  a  good  deal  lately,  so  I  took  the  key  of  the  big 
portone  and  told  him  that  he  need  not  wait.  IsabeFs  maid,  Franceline, 
was  to  sit  up  and  open  the  old  green  door,  the  key  of  which  wei^  t?ro 
pounds  and  will  not  go  into  my  pocket.  We  wore  our  very  best  gowns 
and  trinkets,  and  Isabel  had  a  pretty  tinsel  ribbon  in  her  hair 
which  sparkled  Uke  diamonds.  It  was  a  great  dance;  the  drive 
home  at  three  in  the  morning  under  a  full  silver  moon,  past  Hilda's 
tower,  the  fountain  of  the  Triton,  and  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito 
was  not  the  least  of  the  fun.  We  met  a  few  empty  cabs  returning  to 
their  stables,  just  as  we  entered  the  Borgo  Nuovo  passed  a  pair  of 
grave  cardbinieri  (military  police)  pacing  their  beat,  wrapped  in  long 
black  cloaks,  their  three-cornered  hats  drawn  over  their  eyes.  Onr 
good  coachman,  Cesar,  opened  the  portone,  found  and  lighted  the 
candle  left  on  the  lower  step  as  had  been  arranged,  and  bade  us  good- 
night. We  picked  up  our  skirts  and  went  up  the  two  easy  flij^ts 
chattering  about  the  party.  At  the  second  landing  we  stopped  beside 
the  Etruscan  ladies  to  rest  before  breasting  the  third  short,  steep  flight 
I  rang  softly,  not  to  disturb  the  sleepers,  and  waited.  I  rang  loudly, 
and  waited.  Through  the  door  came  a  gentle,  familiar  murmur.  Then 
the  cracked  bell  rang  out  a  tocsin  that  should  have  roused  the  whole 
palace;  still  no  sound  from  within  save  that  rhythmical  murmur; 
we  beat  and  kicked  upon  the  door  till  hands  and  feet  were  tired; 
we  called,  bellowed,  screamed,  shrieked  for  a  matter  of  five  minutes, 
until  the  terrified  Franceline,  guilty  yet  denying  sleep,  threw  open 
the  door.  I  was  just  dropping  off  into  dreamland  when  I  hard 
the  portone  shut  heavily.  As  the  stairway  belongs  exclusively  to  us, 
I  sat  up  and  listened.  There  was  a  hubbub  on  the  stairs.  I  heard 
Ernesto's  voice  protesting,  calling  upon  the  Trinity  first  as  a  whole, 
then  severally,  upon  all  the  saints,  last  and  loudest  upon  the  Ma- 
donna, to  witness  his  innocence.  A  stem,  accusing  voice  drowned 
Ernesto's.  I  threw  on  a  wrapper,  ran  to  the  door,  and  listened. 
^'  Where  are  they,  then  ?  Make  me  to  see  them,  those  ladies,  all  festive 
with  jewels.    Pi4  V9  apt  omr^elves  behold  them  enter  this  portone, 
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laughing  and  talking?  this  portone,  brute  breast,  of  which  one  knows 
that  thou,  and  thou  only,  hast  the  key.  Did  we  not  hear,  we  out  in 
the  street,  feminine  yells  horrible,  to  make  one  tremble,  and  thou 
sayest  thou  heardst  nothing?  Animal,  where  are  they,  then?  What 
have  you  done  with  them,  those  ladies  so  bright,  so  beautiful  ?  Robbed, 
murdered,  dying,  perhaps — ^possibly  dead/' 

**By  the  mass,  by  Peter  and  Paul,  I  was  asleep  in  my  bed  at  ten 
o'clock.  Ask  Maria,  ask  Lucrezia,  ask  the  padrone  of  the  wine-shop, 
who  turned  me  out  at  that  hour.  I  knew  nothing  till  you  came,  illtU' 
trissimi,  you  tore  me  from  my  bed.  What  do  I  know  of  the  ladies? 
I  saw  them  go  at  quarter  before  eleven  with  Cesare  in  a  coup£.  Is  it 
sensible  to  ask  me?  Ask  that  fat  pig,  Cesare,  If  they  are  dead,  he  is 
responsible.'' 

**  Might  it  not  be  well  to  ring  the  bell  and  ask  the  Signore?"  said  a 
third  voice,  that  of  the  elder  carabiniero.  Explanations,  apologies, 
thanks,  "  e  buona  noiter 

February  4,  1S97. 

The  ball  at  the  embassy  last  night  (given  by  Mr.  MacYeagh,  the 
retiring  Ambassador,  for  the  King  and  Queen)  went  off  very  welL 
Her  Majesty  looked  charming  and  danced  the  quadrille  with  great 
spirit.  Some  of  the  dancers  forgot  the  figures,  she  put  them  all  straight, 
was  so  winning  and  fascinating  that  the  Americans  were  enthusiastic 
about  her. 

The  King,  who  does  not  dance,  seemed  bored.  He  is  first  and 
above  all  else  a  soldier,  a  man  of  action.  I  watched  him  as  he  stood 
pulling  his  big  mustache,  talking  to  an  ancient  ambassadress;  by  his 
expression  it  was  easy  to  see  he  would  be  glad  when  it  was  over  and 
time  to  go  home.  He  was  in  uniform  as  usual,  carrying  his  white- 
plumed  helmet  under  his  arm.  His  honest  face  had  that  puzzled 
look  it  so  often  wears;  no  wonder!  Of  all  the  monarchs  in  the 
world,  his  riddles  are  the  hardest  to  read.  The  Queen  wore  a  superb 
dress  of  pale  blue  satin  with  point  lace  and  her  famous  pearls.  The 
King  gave  her  a  string  of  pearls  on  each  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage, it  is  said,  till  at  their  silver  wedding  she  protested  she  could  not 
bear  the  weight  of  another  rope.  The  finest  jewels  after  the  royal 
pearls  were  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer's.  She  wore  the  crown  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  I  remember  her  wearing  at  her  reception  for  the  Spanish 
Infanta  Eulalia  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  The 
supper  was  served  in  an  immense  room,  the  handsomest  in  the  apart- 
ment, which  occupies  the  piano  nobile  of  the  Palazzo  Ludovisi.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  arranged  for  entertaining  in  the  grand  manner 
than  the  present  American  Embassy.  You  enter  an  enormous  ante- 
camera,  where  the  servants  take  your  wraps,  pass  on  through  a  sec- 
ond waiting-room  into  a  long  corridor  which  runs  the  whole  length 
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of  the  palace.  The  state  rooms  all  lead  from  this  corridor;  they  have 
communicating  doors^  so  that  standing  in  th^  doorway  of  the  supper- 
room  one  looks  through  the  two  drawing-rooms  to  the  ballroom,  where 
on  a  stage  the  musicians  are  seated.  The  diplomats  all  wore  court 
dress.  A  ball  where  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  are  splendid  is 
naturally  far  more  brilliant  than  one  of  our  balls,  where  the  girls  mo- 
nopolize the  finery.  The  most  striking  figure  there  was  a  Bussian  in 
the  dress  of  a  Cossack  colonel,  cartridge  belt,  jewelled  weapons,  and  all, 
and — ^as  if  to  heighten  the  warlike  look — a  black  patch  over  one  eye. 

I  never  saw  such  a.  crowd  around  a  supper-table.  Bef  reshments  at 
most  entertainments  here  are  simpler  than  would  be  believed  at  home. 
In  this  the  Italians  are  more  civilized  than  the  English  or  ourselves. 
The  supper  last  night  was  of  the  generous  American  order.  The 
Bomans  seemed  to  enjoy  it  and  did  not  limit  themselves  to  biscuits  and 
lemonade.    The  army  officers  in  especial  took  kindly  to  the  good  things. 

To-day  I  looked  into  St.  Agostino  and  saw  the  beautiful  miracle- 
working  Madonna.  She  is  a  lovely  marble  woman  with  a  less  lovely 
bambino.  The  mother  is  literally  covered  with  gems;  she  has  strings 
and  strings  of  pearls  about  her  neck,  her  fingers  are  laden  to  the 
very  tips  with  rings;  the  child  is  hung  with  scores  of  watches.  Both 
heads  are  deformed  with  ugly  crowns.  The  Madonna  is  by  Jacopo 
Sansovino,  a  Florentine  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century.  She  is  much 
adored  and  quite  adorable.  She  is  very  rich,  has  a  good  income  of 
her  own  from  the  yarious  legacies  she  has  received.  On  the  pedestal 
below  her  silver  foot — the  marble  one  was  long  since  kissed  out  of 
existence— an  inscription  states  that  "on  the  assurance  of  Pius  the 
Seventh  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days  will  be  granted  to  whoever 
shall  devoutly  touch  the  foot  of  this  holy  image  and  recite  an  ave." 

I  also  went  to  see  the  Sala  Borgia,  newly  opened  at  the  Vatican. 
It  contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  of  decoration  I  have  ever 
seen — ^three  rooms  painted  by  Pinturicchio ;  they  have  been  closed  for 
twenty  years,  having  been  used  as  libraries;  the  walls  were  covered  wiih 
books.  Artistic  Borne  has  gone  mad  about  them.  They  surpass  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  decoration  here  save  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the 
Stanze  of  Baphael. 

Jime  29  and  30,  1897. 

To-night  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  dinner- 
party on  the  terrace.  That  old  statue  of  Jupiter  across  the  way, 
or  whoever  it  used  to  be  called  before  it  was  held  venerable  as  a  por- 
trait of  St.  Peter,'  is  dressed  in  his  best  vestments,  his  finest  tiara, 
wears  his  most  sumptuous  sapphire  ring  on  his  stiff  forefinger.  The 
whole  Borgo  is  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter,  and  I  always  make  a 
little  feast  on  his  day.  There  are  many  sermons  preached  about  him; 
I  heard  an  excellent  one  in  a  neighboring  church.  The  object  of  the 
saints*  days  is  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  noble  lives.    Just  as  on 
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Washington's  Birthday  the  old  stories  of  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown 
are  recited  year  after  year,  so  the  story  of  Peter  is  told  on  the  29th 
of  June  every  year.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Signor  Budolfo  Lanciani 
say  he  thought  it  possible  St.  Peter  had  actually  been  in  Eome,  that 
the  great  church  may  cover  his  last  resting-place  as  well  as  perpetuate 
his  name. 

Bipe  figs  are  supposed  to  be  eaten  first  on  St.  John's  Day,  the  25th 
of  June.  Tradition  says  that  the  first  plate  of  figs  was  always  presented 
on  that  day  to  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth.  Either  figs  are  late  this  season, 
or  Pompilia  has  been  slow  about  finding  them,  for  the  purple  figs  which 
were  served  with  cold  boiled  ham  for  our  luncheon  to-day  are  the  first 
we  have  seen  this  season.  Naturally  there  was  no  second  course  to  such 
a  superlative  first.  The  terrace  dinner  was  a  great  success.  The  table 
was  set  under  the  pergola  covered  thick  with  the  second  crop  of  roses. 
We  hung  lucerne  (brass  lamps  for  burning  olive  oil)  from  the  yellow 
canes  of  the  crossed  bamboos  and  lighted  the  farther  end  of  our  airy 
dining-room  with  colored  lanterns.  Among  the  guests  were  Monsignor 
William  O'Connell,  director  of  the  American  College,  a  genial  Irish- 
American  priest,  and  Dr.  WiUiam  Bull,  physician  to  the  American 
Embassy,  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  all  wandering  Americans. 
He  is  beloved  of  artists,  a  collector  of  antiquities,  a  genial  not  a 
melancholy  Dane,  a  wise  physician,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  in  our  Boman  world.  The  sun  was  still  staining  the  sky 
when  we  sat  down.  By  the  time  old  Nena  brought  the  ices  from  the 
trattoria  below,  the  full  yellow  moon  came  up  over  the  Sabine  Hills, 
flooding  every  comer  with  its  yellow  light.  Below,  in  the  baker's  shop, 
the  nightingale  sang  to  the  roses.  Our  best  rose,  il  Capitano  Christi, 
is  a  very  large,  flat,  pink  rose,  growing  on  a  stiff  stalk  with  long, 
fierce  thorns.  It  opens  wide  as  a  saucer,  and  is  of  the  most  rapt^irous, 
tender  color.  It  is  grafted  on  an  excellent  common-place  red  rose- 
tree,  a  generous  and  prolific  bloomer,  which  yields  a  brave  harvest, 
the  first  to  blossom,  the  last  to  wither,  always  to  be  depended  on  if  I 
want  roses  in  a  hurry.  The  Captain  gives  a  rare  rose,  never  more  than 
one  at  a  time,  but  I  know  that  it  is  to  the  Captain's  rose  that  the 
baker's  nightingale  sings. 
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QUiERITUR 

BY   MARY   TERESA   WAGGAMAN 

EIQHO 1    Here's  Wisdom's  coffer 
All  gorged  with  gain — 
To  open  who  dares  offer  ? 
Its  key  is  Pain ! 


THE  GIRL  WITH  THE 
BANJO 

By  yean  D,  Hallowell 

WHEN  you  go  to  a  house  party  your  relationship  to  your 
hostess  is  pretty  closely  defined  by  the  type  of  room  assigned 
for  your  occupancy.  If  you  are  a  stranger,  you  are  given 
the  state  chambers  with  ornate  furniture,  linen  sheets,  and  a  prirate 
bath.  If  you  are  a  casual  acquaintance,  you  may  yet  hope  for  a  second- 
story  room  with  the  usual  quota  of  modem  improvements.  If  you  are 
a  real  friend,  you  must  content  yourself  with  a  third-story, — back  or 
front, — and  if  you  are  a  relative, — ^Heaven  help  you  I — ^you  may  con- 
sider yourself  lucky  to  be  tucked  away  in  a  Morris  chair  in  the  sewing- 
room. 

When  Mrs.  Dana  gave  the  house  party  of  which  I  write  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  a  formal  kind  of  intimacy  which  would  at  least  war- 
rant me  in  expecting  a  third-story  front.  I  mean  never  to  get  so 
intimate  as  a  third-story  back  wiUi  a  movable  washstand,  but  I  am 
an  inveterate  house-party  girl,  and  when  one  goes  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
house  parties  a  year  it  is  pretty  hard  sometimes  in  the  general  excite- 
ment not  to  drift  perilously  near  to  pet  names  and  Morris  chairs. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  successful  house  parties  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  people  are  invited  solely  as  types — ^never  as  individuals. 
Believe  me,  then,  I  mean  no  personal  egotism  when  I  affirm  that  I 
am  in  great  demand  at  house  parties — ^not  because  I  am  beautiful  or 
brilliant  or  diplomatic,  but  simply  and  solely  because,  in  house-party 
parlance,  I  am,  or  rather  represent,  a  b-Orn-j-o,  Banjo-playing  is 
my  one  accomplishment.  I  can  play  the  banjo  like — ^well,  *'  like  the 
devil/'    The  quotation  is  not  my  own. 

When  the  people  in  my  set  give  house  parties  they  invite  only 
people  with  tricks.  That  is  the  secret  of  a  successful  house  party. 
Every  guest  must  be  a  social  specialist  If  you  want  to  be  in  popular 
demand  at  house  parties,  you  must  be  a  writer  or  an  actor  or  a  mis- 
sionary or  something.  You  must  have  a  trick  of  speech  or  a  trick  of 
silence,  a  trick  of  ingenuousness  or  a  trick  of  cynicism,  or,  best  of  all, 
a  trick  of  flirting.  Now,  banjo-playing  is  in  a  way  a  trivial  thing, 
and  yet  it  is  a  trick  that  may  at  times  out-trick  all  others  with  its 
wilful,  subtle,  saucy  interruptiveness.  The  banjo  never  has  a  legiti- 
mate chance  of  its  own,  but  it  is  always  making  or  unmaking  chances 
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for  others.  That  is  why  I  am  in  such  demand  at  house  parties.  I 
am  a  very  present  help  in  times  of  trouble;  I  have  saved  more  than 
one  mismanaged  dinner;  I  have  rallied  more  than  one  disgruntled 
guest;  I  have  beguiled  more  than  one  Enfant  Terrible;  I  have  bom- 
barded more  than  one  undesirable  t6te-&-tdte;  I  have  covered  up  more 
than  one  attack  of  Bacchanalian  hiccoughs.  But,  believe  me,  I  take 
no  credit  for  myself.  My  banjo  is  a  witch.  Of  course,  my  invitations 
always  read,  ^  You  and  your  ban jo/^  but  I  should  Uke  the  frankness 
better  if  the  phraseology  were  reversed,  for  I  am  just  an  insignificant 
slip  of  a  thing  with  a  little  brown  face  like  a  witch-gypsy's,  and  a 
nature — oh,  bother ! — a  nature  all  claws  and  purrs,  Uke  a  kitty. 

When  Mrs.  Dana's  invitation  came  to  this  particular  house  party 
I  accepted  with  alacrity,  for,  in  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Dana's  house 
parties  are  often  very  amusing,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  happened 
to  have  some  distractingly  pretty  gowns  which  were  just  pining  to  be 
worn.  So,  banjo  in  one  hand,  dress-suit  case  in  the  other,  with  trunk 
to  follow,  I  presented  myself  at  the  appointed  time. 

It  was  my  third  visit  at  Mrs.  Dana's,  and  I  was  fighting  down  my 
natural  greeting  of  intimate  affection  with  the  absolute  assurance  of 
following  the  neat  maid-servant  up  to  the  third-story  front,  when  Mrs. 
Dana  rushed  out  of  the  library  and  kissed  me  with  startling  effusiveness 
on  botii  dieeks.  I  chilled  at  once  with  a  horrible  suspicion.  ^^  Oh  my 
dear  child!''  gasped  my  hostess  with  disheartening  intimacy,  ^^I  am 
so  distressed,  but  I  have  got  to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you.  I  had  planned 
to  giTe  you  the  pink-rose  room  on  the  third  floor, — ^the  front  one,  you 
know,  with  the  long  cheval  mirror, — ^but  I  have  just  had  the  most 
unexpected  letter  from  Bishop  Barrows  and  his  wife;  they  have  re- 
considered their  declination  and  decided  to  come  after  all,  so,  dear 
child,  will  you  ever  forgive  me," — ^here  Mrs.  Dana  fairly  took  me  in 
her  hysterical  arms  while  visions  of  Morris  chairs  flitted  in  green 
▼dour  before  my  staring  eyes, — ^^  so,  dear  child,  I  have  got  to  ask  you 
to  take  Billy's  room,  and  it  hasn't  been  fixed  up  or  dusted  or  any- 
ihing,  no  one  has  ever  slept  in  it  since  Billy  died" — ^and  then  Mrs. 
Dana's  china-blue  eyes  softened  suddenly  with  real  tears,  so  that  I 
«aid  instantly,  in  a  muflBed,  clothy  voice  against  her  shoulder,  "  Why, 
my  dear,  I'd  just  as  soon  have  Billy's  room  as  not^  and  don't  you  worry 
a  bit  about  dust  or  anything;  111  be  happy  as  a  princess  anywhere 
there  is  a  bed." 

*'  Oh,  there's  bed  enough  in  Billy's  room,"  Mxs.  Dana  vouchsafed 
with  suddenly  renewed  cheerfulness,  *'  but  nobody's  had  time  to  do  any- 
thing; the  maids  are  in  a  perfect  panic  over  their  extra  preparations, 
and — ^I  can't  bear  to  go  near  the  room  since  BiUjj;  died,  even  if  I  had 
a  moment  to  spare.  Mary  will  show  you  the  wa;{  yp^  Q]\  joy  dre-anr 
fhUd,  will  j^  fiver  forgive  me?" 
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So^  gathering  up  my  ruffled  skirts  and  tugging  at  my  banjo,  I  loL- 
lowed  Mary  and  the  suit-case  up  the  broad  staircase,  past  the  state 
chambers,  up  the  gradually  narrowing  climb  past  the  pink-rose  room, 
up  the  winding,  dark,  top-story  stairs,  realizing  grimly  that  I  who 
had  balked  at  the  callow,  wholesome  comfort  of  a  Morris  chair  was 
about  to  be  consigned  to  the  family  mausoleum.    Pleasant  thouglit! 

When  we  reached  Billyhs  room  the  door  was  locked.  I  had  nefer 
heard  of  Billy  before,  but  I  had  ample  time  to  soliloquize  conoeming 
his  probable  age,  death,  and  general  attainments  while  Mary  fumbled 
with  the  door-key,  grunting  discordantly  over  the  difficulty  of  her  task 
Then  at  last  the  door  opened  and  Mary  tottered  in  ahead  with  the  suit- 
case and  opened  the  shutters,  lit  the  gas,  felt  of  the  bed,  blew  at  the  dust 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  scurried  downstairs  again  to  answer  her  mis- 
tresses frantic  ring  for  assistance. 

I  shut  the  door  behind  her,  and  locked  it  and  bolted  it.  There  was 
a  dusty,  mussy  fire  laid  in  the  grate,  and  I  put  a  match  to  it  and  sent 
it  roaring  up  the  chimney  in  cheerful,  yellow  waves.  Out  of  the  blase 
came  a  vague,  elusive  memory  of  cigarettes.  ^'  There  is  a  man  in  ti&s 
room,'*  I  said,  *'  I  smell  him.*'  Then — ^I  am  more  afraid  of  dead  people 
than  of  anything  else  in  the  world — I  looked  under  the  bed  and  in  the 
closet  and  behind  the  bureau.  But  there  was  no  harm  anywhere,  only 
that  awful,  creepy,  ghostly  chill  that  does  not  have  to  conform  to 
thermometers.  I  cried  a  little,  and  I  laughed  quite  a  little,  and  I  stood 
sick-heartedly  and  surveyed  the  room.  And  I  wondered  and  I  won- 
dered. 

I  am  no  Sherlock  Holmes,  but  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  conclude 
that  whoever  Billy  was,  he  was  no  innocent  babe  who  had  died  in  hie 
cooing  infancy. 

It  was  a  very  human-looking  room,  radiantly,  gorgeously,  flaunt- 
ingly  alive,  from  the  crimson  paper  on  the  walls  to  the  tarnished  gutter 
of  some  German  favor  on  the  mantel;  a  big,  rambling  attic  room, 
fairly  reeking  with  color  and  whim  and  temperament,  crowded  wiA 
books  and  pictures  and  cluttered  with  rods  and  guns, — altogether,  just 
the  sort  of  a  den  that  a  man  named  Billy  would  have  made  for  hish 
self  in  the  faraway  top  of  his  mother^s  Boston  house.  It  was  a  dear 
room,  every  inch  of  it  fairly  screaming  life  at  you.  But  BiUy  himself 
was  quite  dead,  and  the  dust  lay  sneezing-deep  over  all  his  treasures. 

After  due  deliberation  I  went  over  and  sat  on  Billy's  great  fonr- 
poster  bed  and  curled  my  feet  up  safe  away  from  the  grab-ghosts  that 
are  liable  to  lurk  under  strange  beds,  and  then  and  there  I  made  a 
solemn  compact  witii  the  Dead. 

'*  Billy,'*  I  whispered,  ''  I  don't  know  who  you  are  nor  why  you 
are  dead,  but  if  I  am  going  to  live  in  your  room  for  seven  long,  spookj) 
black  nights,  you  must  not  come  lack  to  hother  me.    Fm  not  aoc» 
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tomed  to  sharing  my  room  with  anyone.  I  took  your  den  jnst  to 
accommodate  your  mother,  and  the  accommodation  is  a  very  impleas- 
ant  experience  indeed  for  me.  Now  I  will  dust  your  room  and  I  will 
keep  a  bright  fire  going  and  I  will  be  kind  to  your  things,  hut  you 
must  not  come  hack  to  hother  me.    I  want  that  distinctly  understood.^' 

Then  I  laughed  aloud,  because  it  was  a  silly  thing  to  make  a  solemn 
compact  with  the  dead,  and  I  picked  up  my  banjo  to  play  some  joUy 
tra-la-la  thing,  but  two  strings  snapped  deliberately  in  my  hands.  My 
fingers  were  horribly  cold. 

Bill/s  room  was  certainly  very  dusty,  and  just  to  show  that  I  dared 
I  went  and  wrote  my  name — "  Jocyln,  Jocyln,  Jocyln" — all  over  the 
top  of  the  mantelpiece  and  the  desk  and  the  bureau.  But  that  wasn't 
enough,  so  I  climbed  up  in  a  chair  and  punched  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
feathers  out  of  the  great  fat  stomach  of  a  stuffed  sea-gull.  But  even 
that  did  not  completely  rally  my  retreating  spirits. 

It  was  an  awful-looking  room  to  come  back  to  alone  at  bedtime, 
60  I  decided  all  at  once  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  begin  my  explorations 
and  repairs  in  the  early,  safe  time  of  that  present  moment.  There 
were  no  towels  in  the  rack  to  help  my  first  housewifely  instinct,  but 
Billy's  room  was  so  immediately — so  insistently— dusty  that  I  rum- 
maged in  my  dress-suit  case  for  material.  There  was  nothing  there 
to  help  me  but  my  best  little  lace  petticoat.  Now,  I  have  a  weakness 
for  lace  petticoats,  but  Billy's  room  must  be  dusted  at  once — ^hadn't 
I  promised?  So  I  took  my  little  skirt,  albeit  wryly,  and  swished  it 
round  over  the  tops  of  bookcases  and  tables  and  across  the  faces  of 
pictures  that  really — ^needed  petticoats  very  badly  indeed. 

"  And,  Billy,"  I  said,  trying  to  break  the  hideous  dusty  silence, — 
"  Billy,  did  you  ever  have  your  room  dusted  before  with  a  soncy  little 
lace  petticoat?"  But  Billy  did  not  answer,  for  how  could  he?  Billy 
was  dead,  and  had  promised  not  to  come  back,  and  probably  couldn't 
come  back  anyway,  for,  judging  from  appearances,  Billy  was  without 
doubt  a  lost  soul. 

Thus  it  was  that  I,  Jocyln  Merrill,  social  butterfly  and  banjo 
dilletante,  organized  myself  by  emergency  into  a  Board  of  Health  and 
a  Code  of  Morals,  and  became  the  most  intimate  possible  confidante 
of  a  dead  man  whom  I  had  never  seen.  And  then  and  there  I  resolved 
that  never  again  as  long  as  I  lived  should  anyone  but  myself  dust  my 
room  at  home,  though,  goodness  knows,  my  pictures  would  not  quicken 
a  turtle  nor  my  books  disgrace  a  family  Christmas-tree. 

There  was  nothing  exactly  vulgar  about  Billy's  bohemianism,  but 
yet  his  zest  for  beauty  and  wonder  would  have  broken  my  heart  if  he 
had  been  my  Billy.  He  had  a  hurricane  sort  of  nature,  I  guess,  and  I 
suppose  a  boy  with  storms  like  that  in  him  has  really  got  to  be  ship- 
wrecked, and  then  it's  hit  or  miss  whether  the  Captain  or  the  Stoker 
finally  gets  to  shore. 
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But  I  didn^t  have  time  to  soliloquize  very  long,  for  I  was  a  eight  to 
behold  by  that  time,  and  when  the  dressing-bell  rang  I  had  to  hurry 
like  everything  to  get  hot  water  and  towels,  and  dress  myself  and  tone 
my  banjo.  And  then  at  the  last  second,  when  I  ran  back  to  get  a 
scarf  out  of  the  closet,  I  found  a  pair  of  red  slippers, — ^Billy^s  slippers, 
I  suppose, — and  just  because  they  felt  so  chilled  and  scary  I  took  them 
out  and  put  them  by  the  fire,  and  as  I  turned  round  on  the  threshold 
to  view  my  cheerful  work, — the  bright  room,  the  roaring  blaze,  the 
big  chair,  and  the  red  slippers, — "  Humph,'*  I  thought,  "  it  looks  more 
like  a  homecoming  than  a  memorial,'*  and  my  cheeks  burned  with  the 
irreverence  or  something  of  the  suggestion. 

My  gown  was  a  pretty,  rose-colored  thing,  but  it  slunk  in  hatefully 
round  my  knees  for  lade  of  my  best  petticoat, — ^my  trunk  had  not 
come, — and  I  was  bad-tempered  and  imcomf  ortable  when  I  reached  the 
drawing-room  and  found  the  whole  company  assembled  and  waiting 
for  me. 

We  filed  out  to  the  dining-room  with  the  awful  ceremony  that  in- 
variably characterizes  first  dinners,  but  we  got  through  the  pompons 
meal  somehow,  and  after  the  coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  when  Hie  air 
was  blue  with  smoke,  Mrs.  Dana  began  with  provoking  promptness, — 

'^  Now,  my  dear,  won't  you  play  us  a  few  jolly  tunes  on  that  won- 
derful httle  banjo  of  yours?" 

So  I  played  a  few  little  tunes,  but  they  were  not  jolly,  for  my  banjo 
was  sulky  and  whined  and  whimpered  and  mourned.  Now  a  complain- 
ing banjo  is  the  most  Ood-forsaken  sound  in  the  world,  for  a  banjo 
is  at  most  a  brawling  roisterer,  and  its  occasional  fits  of  repentance 
are  as  stridently  crude  and  shrill  as  a  street-gamin's  hymm-tunes.  Yet 
people  go  daft  over  my  banjo  when  it  mourns,  for  there  is  something 
about  the  incongruity  of  its  mood  that  tears  your  heart  out. 

We  were  a  mixed  company  that  evening.  There  was  a  white  muslin 
ingenue  flirting  rather  starchily  with  a  college  professor;  there  was 
a  lolling  young  emotional  actress  who  took  house  parties  hygienically, 
as  most  people  take  sanitariums;  there  were  two  college  women  trying 
to  interest  a  Cuban  War  hero  in  settlement  work;  there  was  a  young 
Englishman  who  was  over  here  studying  American  politics;  there  was 
the  Bishop's  wife,  who  was  interested  in  the  negro  question,  and  thoe 
was  the  Bishop,  who  was  interested  in  me.  I  do  not  mean  romantically 
interested,  exactly,  for  the  Bishop  had  never  seen  me  before  but  eccle- 
siastically impressed,  as  with  a  new  and  alluring  kind  of  heathen. 

It  was  not  a  very  interesting  evening.  The  first  evening  at  a  honse 
party  never  is.  Everybody  wishes  that  he  hadn't  come,  and  the  sub- 
sequent success  or  failure  of  a  party  depends  on  whether  that  original 
opinion  is  justified  or  not. 

We  were  a  mixed  company,  as  you  see,  but  Mrs.  Dana  always  prided 
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herself  on  her  mixed  companies  and  the  ensuing  brilliancy  thereof. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  her  theory  too^  for  people  who 
like  each  other  very  much  are  apt  to  be  a  bit  maudlin  conversationally. 

When  I  first  began  to  play  the  Bishop  yawned  slothfully  behind 
his  fat  fingers^  and  watched  me  with  the  good-natured  tolerance  which 
churchmen  are  apt  to  bestow  on  young  society  people  of  a  different  de- 
nomination. But  with  my  second  whimperings  insouciant  melody  the 
Bishop  sat  up  uneasily,  and  when  I  finished  playing  with  a  curious, 
childish,  treble  attempt  at  an  anthem,  the  Bishop  rose  and  came  over 
and  sat  down  beside  me  and  quizzed  me  with  a  personal  urbanity  that 
was  startling. 

*'  You  have  a  wonderful  gift,'*  he  volunteered  in  a  massive  whisper, 
^but  why  profane  it  over  such  a  frivolous  instrument  as  a  banjo? 
You  should  be  playing  the  organ  in  Ood's  sanctuary.'' 

''In  Ood's  sanctuary P'  I  queried,  with  the  only  real  ingenuous 
look  I  have  saved  over  from  my  d6butante  days, — ^^'in  Ood's  sanctu- 
ary?'' and  I  snatched  up  my  banjo  and  began  playing  the  wildest, 
rowdiest  jig-time  you  ever  heard  in  your  life,  and  the  ingenue  got 
up  and  began  to  cavort  around  the  room,  with  the  English  politician 
after  her,  and  the  college  women  beat  time  with  their  common-sense 
heels,  and  the  Bishop's  wife  began  to  wave  her  picture  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington to  and  fro,  and  the  Bishop— I  vow  you  could  hear  the  Bishop's 
heart  pounding  like  a  Junebug  at  a  prayer-meeting.  When  you  really 
come  to  think  of  it,  banjo-playing  must  be  a  bit  chaotic  to  a  man  who 
has  lived  on  nothing  less  pompous  than  a  triple-keyboard  pipe  organ. 

Then  came  the  applause.  I  am  not  a  very  pretty  young  person,  and 
I  would  like,  of  course,  to  be  stunningly  beautiful,  so  that  men  fell 
dead  on  the  street  when  I  went  by,  but  I  would  gladly  forego  my  wild- 
est dream  of  beauty  for  that  one  illuminated  second  at  dinner-party, 
picnic,  or  even  church  fair,  when  /  am  recognized.  That  second  of 
recognition  is  my  soul's  elixir.  I  could  have  moved  mountains  when 
the  ing&iue  came  and  perched  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  and  rubbed  her 
cheek  against  mine — ^ing&iues  are  usually  such  blas^  little  people. 

Then  my  conscience  smote  me  about  the  Bishop,  and  I  smiled  at 
him  the  mildest  evangelical  smile  I  could  imagine,  and  begged  him  to 
take  me  out  in  the  hall  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  where  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  wasn't  really  profaning  my  gift  at  all,  because  the  banjo 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  I  can  play,  and  that  a  gypsy  told 
me  once  tiiat  I  was  cursed— or  blessed — ^with  the  ability  to  bring  out 
the  worst  in  good  people  and  the  best*  in  bad  people.  The  Bishop, 
however,  could  not  affinn  this  prophecy,  as  affirmation  of  either  clause 
would  be  equally  damning  to  his  own  character.  The  gypsy  told  me 
also  to  be  careful  when  I  chose  a  husband,  as  I  should  drive  a  good  man 
bad,  but  could  turn  a  devil  into  a  saint.    Well,  there  you  have  it  with 
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my  mufiic :  I  can  make  a  banjo  sing  like  a  whimsical  heavenly  choir, 
but  I  make  a  church  organ  sound  as  though  it  were  drunk.  So  what 
should  I  do  with  a  man?  How  long  would  he  stay  good — or  bad— in 
my  hands  ?  The  Bishop  did  not  volunteer  to  solve  my  perplexity,  but 
he  never  left  my  side  for  the  entire  evening. 

When  we  sang  college  songs,  when  we  discussed  philanthropy,  when 
we  admired  Mrs.  Dana^s  curios,  the  Bishop  remained  steadfastly  in 
my  train,  and  just  before  bedtime,  when  we  were  all  seated  around  the 
fire, — the  Bishop  and  I  perceptibly  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  circle,— I 
bristled  up  courage  and  whispered  to  him,  "  Who  was  Billy  Dana?" 

"Billy  Dana?''  mused  the  Bishop.  "Why,  Billy  Dana  was  Mm. 
Dana's  only  son,  and  a  sad  yoimg  scamp  too,  if  rumor  speaks  the  truth. 
He  began  running  away  as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  and  the  last  time  he 
ran,  he  ran  once  too  often,  for  he  enlisted  in  the  army^  went  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  was  killed,  as  served  him  right,  in  some  inexcusably  dare- 
devil racket  with  the  natives.  He  was  a  bad  young  man,"  gloated  the 
Bishop,  "  and  I  only  hope  he  repented  at  the  last  It  was  a  terrible 
ending,  and  should  have  startled  the  other  young  men  of  his  set  into 
paths  of  righteousness.  His  mother  has  erected  a  superb  memorial 
window  to  him  at  St.  Francis's,  and  has  endowed  a  large  memorial 
charitable  fund  in  his  memory.  Ah  me,  to  think  that  a  young  man's 
death  should  be  of  more  help  than  his  life ^" 

Then  my  highest  banjo  string  snapped  viciously  in  my  face,— e 
way  it  has  sometimes, — and  I  went  up  to  bed  with  a  stinging,  narrow 
welt  across  my  cheek. 

Billy's  room  looked  very  cheerful  in  the  firelight,  and  after  I  had 
turned  up  the  gas  and  poked  under  the  bed  and  behind  the  portieres 
I  felt  fairly  comfortable,  though  there  was  certainly  an  undeniable 
presence  in  the  room,  a  presence  that  made  itself  known  in  elusive 
smell  of  cigarettes,  and  in  an  occasional  creak  along  the  floor,  or  a 
rustle  at  the  window.  It  did  not  seem  quite  honorable  to  me  for  Billy 
to  come  back  in  smoke  and  chair- joints,  but  I  have  noticed  that  live 
men  are  very  apt  to  modify  promises  to  suit  later  conveniences,  and 
I  suppose  the  dead  have  some  privileges.  I  was  pretty  frightened  that 
first  night,  I  admit.  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of  night,  anyway,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  more  suggestive  of  infinity,  eternity,  and  all  the 
scares  than  to  be  left  alone  in  a  strange  room  at  midnight  with  a  dress 
that  fastens  up  the  back.  But  I  somehow  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  my  clothes,  and  vrith  a  fair  compromise  between  my  fears  and  Mrs. 
Dana's  gas  bill  I  climbed  with  some  misgivings  into  bed. 

Now  I  usually  sleep  as  stolidly  as  a  log  of  wood.  I'm  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  person  who  thrashes  round  all  over  a  bed.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing I  solemnly  swear  that  there  was  the  imprint  of  a  large  head  on  the 
farther  pillow.  You  can  imagine  I  went  down  to  breakfast  feeling 
pretty  strange. 
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But  the  day  went  pleasantly,  and  when  night  came  I  jnst  left  the  gas 
burning  half-way  np,  and  I  put  the  great,  round,  ninny  face  of  my 
banjo  on  the  pillow  beside  me,  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  in  the  night 
when  things  creaked  to  reach  out  and  strike  a  reassuring  discord  of 
banjo  strings. 

I  got  rather  nervous  as  the  days  went  by,  but  I  grew  very  fond 
of  the  room,  and  very  curious  and  pitiful  concerning  Billy  Dana. 
Of  course,  in  order  to  keep  up  at  all  I  had  to  be  awfully  frivolous  and 
scoflSng  with  myself,  but  I  did  take  good  care  of  Billy  Dana's  things, 
and  when  Sunday  came  I  actually  went  to  church  at  St.  Francis's  with 
Mrs.  Dana  and  the  Bishop  and  his  wife.  The  Bishop  preached  and 
was  rather  embarrassingly  gratified  at  my  attendance.  I  didn't  like 
Billy's  memorial  window.  It  was  a  great,  shiny,  showy,  gleamy  affair, 
with  a  perfectly  huge  bunch  of  pure  white  Easter  lilies.  Why,  it  looked 
like  a  young  Girl-Sainf  s  memorial,  and  I  somehow  had  a  feeling  that 
Billy  wouldn't  have  liked  it,  that  it  was  the  sort  of  window  that  Billy 
knew  would  make  the  fellows  laugh,  even  if  they  didn't  mean  to.  And 
it  said  on  it  in  big,  leaded  letters : 

"WILTON   DANA. 

"  DIKD,  Jims,  1901,  IN  THE  SKBVICB  OF  HIS  OOUNTBT." 

And  I  didn't  like  that  either,  for  it  was  a  lie.  Billy  Dana  didn't 
die  in  the  service  of  his  country;  Billy  Dana  died  doing  stunts,  and 
thafs  the  whole  truth  about  that  I  And  I  fancy  Billy  was  the  last 
boy  in  the  world  to  want  to  put  on  airs  about  an  adventure. 

When  I  came  home  from  church  I  went  directly  to  my  room,  and 
then  and  there  I  did  the  nerviest  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life:  I  took 
all  the  letters  out  of  Billy  Dana's  top  desk  drawer  and  burned  them, 
for  fear  I  should  yield  to  my  itching  temptation  to  read  them  and 
imd  out  really  just  what  sort  of  a  man  Billy  was.  And  I  took  a  few 
books  that  were  best  unread  and  burned  them  before  his  mother  should 
find  them,  and  I  took  a  crimson  smoking-coat  that  might  help  some 
poor  person  and  hid  it  down  at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  to  take  home. 
Just  for  fun  I  did  that  ghoulish  thing,  I  robbed  the  dead!  Then  I 
took  up  my  banjo  and  played  jig  tunes,  because  I  really  wanted  to  cry 
for  the  misery  of  any  young  person  having  to  be  dead. 

My  banjo  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  those  days,  for  it  always  seemed 
to  understand  my  Billy  Dana  moods.  You  see,  my  banjo  was  a  reck- 
less thing  itself,  and,  having  had  a  story  of  its  own,  appreciated  the 
plot  in  other  people's  lives.  And  when  I  play  my  banjo  I  think  I 
imderstand  things  too.  You  see,  my  banjo  was  a  present  to  me  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  sixteen  years  old — ^ten  years  ago.  I  was  a  silly,  sick 
little  thing,  and  I  was  spending  the  winter  in  Arizona.    And  there  was 
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a  man  there  whom  I  cared  for  quickly  and  picturesquely,  as  one  does 
at  sixteen.  And  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  he  was— drunk, — rol- 
licklingly,  recklessly,  dare-devil  drunk, — and  he  sat  on  the  shaded 
porch  of  an  Arizona  tavern  with  a  banjo  in  his  hand,  playing  his  soul 
and  all  his  future  away  to  a  greedy,  infatuated,  hatefully  beautiful, 
sickeningly  shoddy  half-breed  woman.  And  the  strident  music  was 
like  all  the  imps  of  hell  let  loose,  and  the  man's  face  was  crowded 
and  jostled  with  all  the  badness  and  all  the  goodness  you  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  And  I  was  young  and  wild  and  hysterical,  and  I  thouj^t 
I  saw  a  soul  about  to  be  damned,  and  I  ran  over  to  him,  stumbling 
on  my  riding-habit,  and  stamped  my  foot  at  him,  and  cried  great, 
sixteen-year-old  tears.  "  Oh,  don't  be  such  a  fool.  Boy,''  I  gasped,— 
imagine  my  saying  *'  Boy"  to  him, — and  he  jumped  up  and  threw  his 
banjo  on  the  ground,  and,  grabbing  his  sombrero,  made  me  a  mocking, 
low  bow  that  sent  the  color  flaming  to  my  face,  and  I  ran  back  crying 
into  the  house  and  up  to  my  room.  But  the  next  morning  when  our 
party  started  away  the  proprietor  handed  me  a  banjo,  "  with  the  com- 
pliments of  Monsieur  Black  Sheep." 

I  laughed  and  I  cried  and  I  felt  very  ashamed,  and  the  party  jol- 
lied me  immercif  ully  and  my  mother  scolded  me  roundly — but  I  kept 
the  banjo.  And  I  think  the  banjo  likes  me,  and  would  do  anything 
I  asked  it  to,  but  the  fact  remains  that  my  banjo-playing  has  brouf^t 
me  several  experiences  that  would  startle  my  mother. 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  really  matters  is  t^t  the 
banjo  helped  me  very  much  at  Mrs.  Dana's  house  party,  for  not  sleep- 
ing very  well  at  night  made  me  rather  mopey  through  the  daytime, 
so  that  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  my  room,  dod^ng  the  ing&iue 
and  the  Bishop's  wife.  The  evenings  were  jolly  enough,  but  I  am  afraid 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  was  a  worthless  guest,  except  for  my  banjo-play- 
ing. Why,  I  couldn't  get  up  the  faintest  interest  in  any  of  the  young 
men,  and  the  Bishop  bored  me  horribly  with  his  unflagging  solicitude 
about  my  immortal  soul — and  my  more  fleeting  charms. 

We  were  invited  for  a  week,  and  on  the  fifth  evening,  because  we 
had  proved  ourselves  such  pleasant  people,  Mr.  Dana  actually  invited 
us  up  into  his  library  for  our  after-dinner  coffee  and  cigars.  It  was 
the  interesting,  conservative  room  of  a  marriage-tamed  man.  No  wild 
oats  could  have  flourished  in  the  dustless,  immaculate  atmosphere  of 
that  sanctum.  So  purged,  so  chaste,  so  altogether  cultured  was  the 
whole  effect  that  I  could  easily  imagine  how  Billy  Dana  must  have 
gloated  over  the  chaotic  glories  of  his  own  apartment. 

While  I  was  in  one  comer  looking  at  some  very  valuable  and  un- 
interesting foreign  photographs  the  Bishop  joined  me  with  a  small 
album  in  his  hand.  "  Here  is  a  picture  of  that  Billy  Dana,"  he  whis- 
pered, and  thrust  the  little  book  at  me.    I  snatched  at  the  open  page 
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with  ill-concealed  eagerness.    A  picture  of  Billy  Dana? — Good  Lord, 
it  was  the  Arizona  man  I 

I  assure  you  I  did  not  sleep  very  much  that  night  Life  and  death 
and  the  absnrdly  awful  marvels  of  coincidence  appalled  me.  The  virile, 
liying  sensuousness  of  the  room  rose  up  and  mocked  me,  and  the  evasive 
memory  of  cigarette  smoke  permeated  everything  like  the  ghost  of  a 
ghost.  I  opened  my  eyes  to  the  rousing  crimson  ruin  of  a  man's  room, 
and  I  closed  them  to  the  searing  vision  of  an  impudent,  dark,  roister- 
ing face,  distorted  at  last  into  a  grim  attempt  at  complacent  death. 
And  I  lay  and  cried  as  only  the  young  living  can  cry  for  the  young 
dead.  And  my  banjo  lay  beside  me,  with  its  heartstrings  torn  and 
twisted  and  snarled  like  cotton  thread. 

I  was  a  wreck  in  the  morning,  and  stayed  in  bed  in  my  best  pink 
kimona,  while  all  the  house-party  people  went  to  the  dog-diow.  Mrs. 
Dana  was  kindness  itself  before  she  left,  and  the  Bicdiop  was  dis- 
tressed to  hear  of  my  illness  and  wanted  to  come  up  and  have  prayers 
with  me, — ^he  thought  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me, — ^but  I  wouldn't 
let  him,  for  I  had  a  sneaking,  hysterical  fear  that  he  would  pray  with 
his  eyes  open.  I  just  wanted  to  be  alone  to  jolly  myself  into  a  good- 
humor  and  mend  my  poor  blasted  banjo,  for  I  had,  temporarily  at 
least,  cried  away  my  sorrow,  and  life  seemed  suddenly  fresh  and  pun- 
gent again,  like  a  quick-drawn  breath  on  peppermint  or  ether. 

So  I  was  having  a  beautiful  time  all  by  myself,  sitting  up  in  bed 
with  no  worse  fear  than  of  the  Bishop's  return,  and  I  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  petting  my  banjo  into  tune  when  I  heard  an  awful  commo- 
tion downstairs  in  the  hall.  Someone  screamed,  and  someone  fell 
down,  and  a  door  slammed,  and  a  big,  gruff  voice  called  out,  ''  Who 
said  I  was  deadf  Then  came  a  lot  of  hurrying  footsteps  and  voices 
and  confusion,  and  then  up  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  a  time,  rushed 
somebody  singing  and  laughing  and  shouting  like  a  mad  man.  My 
door  flew  wide  open,  and  there  on  the  threshold  stood  the  Arizona 
man! 

When  he  saw  me  his  face  went  perfectly  gray,  and  he  reeled  up 
against  the  door  and  gasped  for  breath.  Then  he  burst  out  laughing 
like  a  crazy  buccaneer. 

^  Of  all  the  fools  in  Christendom  1"  he  cried.  "  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  you  in  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  world — ^and  here  you  are 
in  my  own  four-poster  bed !" 
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THIS  fine-chased  blade  a  Boman  soldier  bore; 
Here  is  the  silver  quoit  he  pitched  at  play; 
This  sword  within  a  gold-encrusted  sheath^ 
Hiding  a  golden  dagger  underneath. 
Wrought  hara-kiri  on  some  traitor.    Nay, 

Not  water  rust,  that  stain  from  tip  to  end. 

Yon  Malay  kris  with  acid-eaten  edge. 
The  Indian  knife,  these  cruel  bits  of  steel 
Shaped  crescent-wise,  made  wounds  which  did  not  heal — 

Made  gaping  wounds  which  spake  a  foe's  fierce  pledge. 

Here's  a  stiletto  with  Cellini's  mark, — 

A  woman's  weapon,  sharp  as  woman's  tongue; 
Her  name  in  rubies  in  the  handle  set, — 
With  this  some  Grande  Signora  paid  a  debt — 
Deeper  than  words  the  pretty  plaything  stung. 

Best  of  all,  I  like 

My  Praying  Sword, — ^brought  over  placid  seas. 
Bed-coral  wreathed,  gem-strewn  with  shining  isles. 
Prom  that  far  country  of  Eternal  Smiles 

And  Endless  Woes.    Upon  brown,  patient  knees 

The  Slayer  crouched,  with  elbows  on  the  hilt, — 
A  serpent  coiled, — before  the  god  of  Pate, 

Imploring  strength  and  opportunity 

To  hurl  to  licking  flame  the  enemy 
Who  came  one  night,  and  left  him  desolate. 

As  in  a  mirror,  vision-worn  and  dim. 
The  Image  shifts.    With  hungry  palms  upbent 

And  paynim  chant  he  begs  the  sacrifice. 

A  custom  haamts  me  known  'neath  colder  skies — 
Grace  before  Meat  that  exhortation  meant. 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  TOWER 

By  Francis  Howard  Williams 

Author  of  **  The  Fluie  Player  and  Other  Poems,''  **Ahnan,'*  etc. 


''W  7HEBE'S  Number  12?    She's  always  loafin'  and  gittin'  tan- 

\/\/     gled  up  with  the  Glenside  accommodation  or  the  Buffalo 

'     '        express." 

The  man  in  the  signal  tower  looked  through  the  north  window  at  a 
clear  track  bearing  straight  away  for  two  miles.  Then  he  turned  and 
glanced  at  the  white  light  a  mile  to  the  southeast  on  the  tower  at  Fern 
Rock. 

His  station  was  at  a  curve  where  the  track  made  a  letter  U  upon  the 
green  faces  of  the  farms. 

"  Dumed  ef  it  don't  seem  ter  me  thet  Bickf ord  gits  behind  schedule 
a  puppose  to  amuse  hisself .    Oh^  here  he  comes !'' 

The  man  in  the  tower  had  been  showing  white  for  ten  minutes  and 
was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Number  12  freight  ahead  of  the  express,  which 
was  due  at  eleven-fifty-seven  p.m.  and  didn't  like  to  be  held.  Number  12 
came  wheezing  up  the  grade  under  a  curtain  of  bituminous  smoke  which 
soiled  the  sky  and  hung  like  a  draggled  skirt  across  the  stars.  She  saw 
the  white  signal  and  labored  past  with  her  eighth  of  a  mile  of  rumbling 
empties.  The  watcher  waited  till  the  square  caboose  was  abreast  his 
perch,  then  turned  his  lever  to  the  red.  The  glow  fell  up  the  track  for 
fifty  yards;  beyond  the  rails  glittered  like  silver  ribbons  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"  111  give  her  five  minutes  to  the  sidin'."  He  glanced  towards  Fern 
Rock;  a  white  light  still.  He  waited  twenty  seconds ;  the  tower  at  Fern 
Rock  showed  red;  the  freight  had  got  there,  and  the  watcher  turned  his 
lever  to  the  green. 

"  I  can  give  the  Buffalo  a  go-ahead-careful,  anyway,"  he  muttered. 

A  vagrant  wind  loitered  across  the  meadow  and  touched  the  tower 

coldly;  the  loose  sashes  answered  with  a  lonely  rattle.    The  grunting  of 

the  freight  died  in  distance  and  the  silence  became  like  a  living  thing 

with  a  heart  that  beat  inaudibly ;  and  the  man  in  the  tower,  waiting, 

felt  a  pulse  in  his  ears, — ^the  whirr  of  crickets  and  the  chromatic  scale 

of  the  katydids.    And  he  looked  towards  Fern  Rock  for  a  change  to 

green,  but  it  didn't  come.    Another  minute;   Fern  Rock  stayed  red; 

flomething  was  wrong;  the  caboose  had  jumped  the  track,  like  enough; 

ifs  a  bad  habit  of  cabooses.    From  far  up  the  track  a  whistle: 

One  long,  then  two  short  notes,  faint  and  clear. 
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'*  Jest  the  usual  luck/'  snarled  the  man  in  the  tower.  "  The  Buf- 
falo's on  time^  and  I've  got  to  hold  her  up/' 

He  gaye  the  lever  a  quick  jerk  to  red^  but  even  in  the  moment  the 
narrow  stairs  echoed  the  confusion  of  heavy  footsteps.  The  man  in  the 
tower  lunged  obliquely^  groping  with  an  impotent  hand  to  the  spot 
between  his  eyes  where  the  swift  pain  was^  and  through  his  bruised  lids 
be  felt  the  questioning  light  of  one  cold  star  looking  through  the  north 
window.  Then  there  was  the  sound  of  many  waters,  the  bursting  of 
myriads  of  little  bubbles  in  some  tide  which  rolled  far  up  a  distant 
never-ending  beach,  and  amid  the  drowse  of  it  a  sunmioning  call : 

One  long,  then  two  short  notes,  full  and  near. 

The  man  in  the  tower  knew  that  his  lips  were  fashioning  the  words 
"  The  Buffalo !"  and  that  hurried  voices  were  whispering  in  the  darL 
An  arm  reached  across  his  prostrate  form,  throwing  the  signal  to  white; 
he  heard  the  lever  click  malignantly  as  it  slipped  past  the  ratchets.  He 
tried  to  rise,  but  met  a  red  flare  and  a  rending  sound  that  seemed  within 
his  brain.  Again  the  narrow  stairs  echoed  confusion,  and  the  cold  star, 
looking  through  the  north  window,  saw  its  face  reflected  in  a  scarlet  pool 
upon  the  floor. 

Supreme  moments  sometimes  turn  men  into  gods.  The  man  in  the 
tower  faced  a  supreme  moment  and  became  divine.  He  pressed  back 
the  hot  stream  of  life  flowing  out  between  his  fingers,  and  flung  himself 
headlong  against  the  iron  mechanism.  The  power  that  for  one  instant 
held  death  at  bay  was  the  indomitable  immortal  spirit;  the  thing  which 
fell  across  the  lever  was  but  dead  flesh  obedient  to  the  law  of  gravity; 
but  the  law  erred  not :  the  tower  light  changed  to  red. 

The  cold  star,  still  gazing  with  serene  compassion,  saw  the  deed,  and 
the  whirr  of  the  crickets  was  punctured  with  sudden  sword-points  of 
sound  stabbing  the  dark  a  hundred  yards  up  the  track : 

Three  short  shrieks,  charged  with  fear. 

That  night  the  Buffalo  express  got  in  two  hours  late.  The  passen- 
gers grumbled  a  little  and  most  of  them  were  late  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning. 

Over  their  rolls  and  coffee  they  glanced  at  an  item  in  the  morning 
papers  reporting  the  murder  of  a  signalman  (name  not  ascertained)  by 
unknown  parties,  supposed  to  be  train-wreckers. 

The  readers  wondered  at  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,— then 
turned  their  newspapers  to  get  at  the  stock  quotations. 
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LOW-LIE-DOWN 

BY   MADISON    CAWEIN 

JOEQT-A-DBEAMS  and  Harum-Scaram 
Came  a-riding  throagh  the  town  ; 
At  the  Sign  o'  the  Jag  and  Jorum 
There  they  met  with  Low-lie-down. 

Brave  in  shoes  of  Bomany  leather, 

Bodice  blue  and  gypsy  gown, 
And  a  cap  of  fur  and  feather, 

In  the  inn  sat  Low-lie-down. 

Harom-Scarum  kissed  her  lightly, 

Smiled  into  her  eyes  of  brown, 
Clasped  her  waist  and  held  her  tightly, 

Saying,  "Love  me,  Low-lie-down." 

Then  with  many  an  oath  and  swagger. 

As  a  man  of  great  renown. 
On  the  board  he  clapped  his  dagger. 

Called  for  drink  and  sat  him  down. 

So  a  while  they  laughed  together ; 

Then  he  rose,  and  with  a  frown 
Sighed,  "  While  still  'tis  pleasant  weather 

I  must  leave  thee.  Low-lie-down." 

So  away  rode  Harum-Scarum, 

Singing  rode  he  from  the  town  ; 
At  the  Sign  o'  the  Jug  and  Jorum 

Weeping  lingered  Low-lie-down. 

Then  this  John-a-dreams,  in  tatters. 

In  his  pocket  ne'er  a  crown. 
Touched  her,  saying,  *•  Wench,  what  matters? 

Dry  your  eyes  and,  come,  sit  down." 

*'  Here's  my  hand  :  we'll  roam  together 

Far  away  from  thorp  and  town. 
Here's  my  heart  for  any  weather. 

And  my  dreams  too,  Low-lie-down. 

"Some  men  call  me  dreamer,  poet ; 

Some  men  call  me  fool  and  clown  ; 
What  I  am  but  you  shall  know  it — 

Only  you,  sweet  Low-lie-down." 


AVOWALS 

BEING  THE  THIRD  OF  A   NEW  SERIES  OF 
-CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN" 

By   George  Moore 

Author  0/  "  The  UnHlUd Fields  ''Evelyn  Innesr  etc. 


ONE  morning  as  I  sat  thinking  of  Turgenieff  my  servant  entered 
to  say  that  a  foreign  gentleman  wished  to  see  me.  She  could 
not  pronounce  his  name^  she  could  only  tell  me  that  it  ended 
in  "  oiP  "  A  Eussian,  no  doubt,"  I  said;  " show  him  in/'  And  while 
my  visitor  was  taking  off  his  hat  and  coat  in  the  anteroom  I  wondered 
if  he  might  be  one  who  had  known  Turgenieff,  and  tremulous  with 
expectation  I  invited  him  to  pronounce  the  syllables  that  preceded  the 
"  off,"  the  "  off"  that  had  caught  my  servant's  ear.  My  visitor's  name 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  me;  I  knew  him  to  be  one  of  Tolstoy's 
critics,  one  of  Turgenieff's  translators,  and  he  had  come  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  collecting  answers  to  Tolstoy's  latest  declarations  regarding 
art,  and  the  objects  of  art.  This  was  a  disappointment.  I  had  been 
looking  forward  to  talking  about  Turgenieff.  But  the  Bussian  had 
come  for  my  opinions,  and  here  I  was  in  a  dilemma — on  one  side  there 
was  the  impleasantness  of  discussing  a  book  which  put  aside  BeethoTen 
and  Wagner  as  inferior  writers,  preferring  the  sonatas  that  Mozart 
wrote  in  his  teens  to  their  greatest  works,  and  some  of  Charles  Dickens's 
"Christmas  Carols"  to  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen;  on  the  other  side 
there  was  my  wish  to  please  my  visitor,  and  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
a  thought  that  if  I  told  him  what  he  wanted  to  hear  he  would  probably 
recompense  me  by  talking  about  Turgenieff  later  on.  So  I  tried  to 
discuss  "What  is  Art?"  but  after  a  little  while  anger  got  the  better 
of  me,  and  naturally  wishing  to  exhibit  all  my  intelligence  before  mj 
Eussian  interviewer,  I  laid  my  diflBculty  before  him,  saying  that  the 
subject  was  too  disagreeable  a  one  for  me  to  discuss,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  talk  about  Tolstoy's  novels  instead.  He  consented,  and 
I  rattled  on  in  first-rate  reviewing  style  about  "  War  and  Peace,"  nntil 
the  feeling  broke  over  me  that  I  was  saying  little  he  had  not  heard 
before.  It  seemed  essential  to  say  something  new  about  Tolstoy;  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  rigmarole  I  was  indulging  in,  and  the  temptation 

to  tell  my  secret  mind  overcame  me.    "  I  have  ideas  about  Tolstoy,  but 
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I  am  afraid  they  will  shock  you/'  I  said,  and  immediately  my  visitor 
began  to  show  a  keener  interest  in  the  conversation.  He  said  he  wonld 
like  to  hear  my  secret  mind,  and  to  help  the  conversation  he  put  a 
question. 

'*  Now,  what  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  yon  in  Tolstoy  P' 

'*  The  great  psychologist  that  the  world  admires  seems  to  me  a  some- 
what mythical  person,  and  what  strikes  me  in  Tolstoy  are  his  eyes — 
those  miraculous  eyes  that  have  seen  more  of  the  visible  world  than 
eyes  ever  saw  before.  Gautier  boasted  that  the  invisible  world  was 
visible  to  him,  but  did  he  see  as  clearly  as  Tolstoy?  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  did  he  see  as  much  as  Tolstoy?  Seeing,  like  hearing,  is  only 
a  question  of  comparison.  There  are  music  conductors,  not  neces- 
sarily the  greatest  conductors,  who  hear  the  whole  orchestra  together 
and  in  detail,  who  can  pick  out  the  faintest  fault — Colonne,  for  in- 
stance (Berlioz,  always  interested  in  his  idea,  used  to  pass  over  mis- 
takes, and  when  the  musicians  played  jokes  upon  him  he  could  not  tell 
who  were  the  delinquents).  As  Colonne  hears  Tolstoy  sees — ^he  sees 
more  than  Gautier,  more  than  Maupassant,  more,  even,  than  Hugo. 
Maupassanfs  vision  is  comparable  to  the  vision  of — shall  we  say  Ter- 
burg?  Whereas  Tolsto/s  vision  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
vision  of  Jan  Van  Eyck.  His  vision  is  as  intense  and  as  complete, 
though  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  he  sees  as  beautifully.^' 

At  this  point  I  paused,  and  my  visitor  said : 

'*Pray,  go  on;  what  you're  saying  interests  me  very  much.  Tur- 
genieff  said  the  same,  and  I'm  waiting  to  see  if  you  will  conclude  as 
he  did." 

"  Now  you  embarrass  me.  For  whatever  I  say,  if  I  don't  conclude 
as  he  did  I  shall  be  proved  an  ass  out  of  my  own  mouth."  My  visitor 
pressed  me  to  continue,  and  I  said :  "  Tolstoy  knows  all  that  is  pass- 
ing, all  that  is  ephemeral  within  and  without.  He  can  tell  you  the 
feelings  of  a  young  man  as  he  looks  at  a  young  girl  and  desires  her 
as  truly  as  he  will  tell  you  the  changes  that  the  season  brings  into 
the  landscape,  but  he  never  had  any  clear  conception  of  a  human  soul 
as  a  distinct  entity — ^he  knows  little  of  the  soul  as  a  being  complete 
in  itself.  His  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  relative  and  episodic;  he 
tries  to  arrive  at  the  soul  from  without.  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  express 
myself  better  at  this  moment,  but  my  meaning,  I'm  sure,  is  clear;  his 
characters  are,  therefore,  without  organic  construction.  But  I'm  most 
anxious  to  hear  what  Turgenieflf  said." 

'*  He  said  the  very  same." 

"Did  he!  Tell  me  again  that  he  said  the  same.  I  should  love 
to  hear  you  say  it  again."  And  my  visitor  assured  me  that  Turgenieff 
had  said  the  same.  "  But  how  much  more  beautifully  he  must  have 
said  it.    After  all,  it  is  the  idea  that  counts;  tell  me  again  that  he 
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said  the  very  same — ^the  very,  very  same.  Fill  my  cup  of  bliss-  My 
interviewer  poured  out  another  cup  of  bliss^  and  having  drunk  it  aivi 
smacked  my  lips  many  times^  I  continued^ — ^no  doubt  I  continued,  but 
I  have  told  all  I  remember  of  our  conversation. 


In  speaking  of  '*  Anna  Karenina''  W.  D.  Howells  said,  *'  This  is  not 
like  life,  it  is  lif e/^  And  this  is  true.  *^  Anna  Karenina**  is  the  mo- 
ment of  living,  the  amusement  and  the  grief  of  the  moment,  and 
''War  and  Peace"  is  the  same;  it  is  not  like  Ufe,  it  is  life.  While 
we  are  reading  these  novels  the  very  dust  of  the  road  is  upon  us.  It 
is  the  whole  theme  of  bodily  life  and  little  else;  these  books  make 
other  books  seem  shadowy  and  thin;  they  are  as  intense  and  as  vivid 
as  life,  and  we  remember  them  as  we  remember  life,  fondly.  They  aie 
long, — ^nearly  as  long  as  life, — ^but  their  length  does  not  help  them. 
''  A  House  of  Gentle  Folk*'  is  no  more  than  a  few  chapters  of  ^  War 
and  Peace,''  and  it  is  not  as  vivid  nor  is  it  as  intense,  but  it  is  more 
rememberable.  We  spent  but  a  little  while  with  Liza  and  Lavrelsky, 
and  the  book  seemed  to  us  only  a  charming  story,  but  the  sorrows  of 
Liza  and  Lavrelsky  have  become  part  of  our  consciousness,  their  joys 
and  sufferings  being  part  of  the  sufferings  and  joys  that  man  has  en- 
dured and  must  endure  forever. 

Tolstoy  and  Turgeniefl  were  contemporaries,  and  though  they 
differed  as  much  as  human  beings  may  differ,  there  are  some  points  of 
resemblance;  in  neither  was  there  any  progression;  as  they  are  in 
the  beginning,  so  they  are  in  the  end.  Turgeniefl  began  by  writing 
the  most  beautiful  tales  in  the  world,  and  he  went  on  writing  beauti- 
fully and  wisely.  I  know  nothing  in  Turgeniefl  that  is  not  beautiful, 
and  only  one  thing  the  wisdom  of  which  may  be  questioned.  We  may 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  letter  he  wrote  on  his  death-bed  to  Tolstoy. 
It  is  as  perfect  as  anything  he  ever  wrote,  and  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  read  it  without  bursting  into  tears;  so,  perhaps,  it  is  as  well  that 
I  cannot  lay  my  hand  upon  it  now.  It  consists  of  only  five  or  six 
lines.  He  says  he  is  lying  very  ill,  and  as  for  getting  better,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  of.  He  tells  Tolstoy  how  he  is  honored  by  the  fact  ihat 
he  was  his  contemporary,  and  he  begs  of  Tolstoy  to  return  to  art, 
that  mysterious  gift  which  has  come  to  him  he  knows  not  whence 
nor  how.  He  tells  him  that  he  would  die  easier  if  he  were  sure  that 
Tolstoy  would  put  controversy  by.  The  letter  ends  with  a  few  words 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  too  weak  to  write  any  more,  and  it  is  extraor- 
dinary how  well  his  dying  words  make  us  feel  the  helplessness  of  a 
dying  man.  The  letter  is  as  beautiful  as  anything  he  ever  wrote,  but 
he  should  have  known  that  Tolstoy  could  not  change  himself. 
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In  my  last  article  I  spoke  of  Turgeniefl  as  having  come  out  of 
the  East  teUing  tales.  Now  there  is  little  of  the  tale-teller  in  Tol- 
stoy. Whereas  Tnrgenieff^s  art  came  ont  of  the  eternal  East,  Tol- 
stoy^s  came  out  of  the  ephemeral  West.  He  took  "Vanity  Fair'*  as 
his  model,  he  adopted  the  form  of  "Vanity  Fair/'  the  division  of  a 
family  into  four  groups,  and  "  Anna  Karenina''  is  a  sort  of  "Vanity 
Fair*'  written  with  moral  ideas  substituted  for  social  vanities. 

With  this  rapid  criticism  I  will  pass  on  to  the  greater  book,  "  War 
and  Peace.''  Here  again  we  have  the  same  form,  a  family  divided 
into  different  groups,  and  the  life  histories  of  each  are  told.  In  the 
fourth  volume  Tolstoy  draws  the  threads  together,  and  he  does  this 
miraculously  welL  The  size  of  the  book,  the  number  of  characters, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  incidents  have  suggested  to  all  critics  the 
great  canvases  of  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  and  Tolstoy's  execution  is 
as  easy  and  as  sure  as  theirs.  But  the  Venetians  were  tranquil 
pagans,  content  with  the  kingdom  of  the  earth,  whereas  Tolstoy  is  the 
reincarnation  of  Luther  as  Luther  was  a  reincarnation  of  Paul;  and 
when  Tolstoy  is  not  describing  external  things  with  a  zeal  and  patience 
equal  to  that  of  Van  Eyck  he  is  full  of  alarm  at  the  wickedness  of 
the  world,  and  it  is  difScult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
Tolstoy  mixes  up  the  changing  aspects  of  things  that  the  eye  per- 
ceives with  the  unchanging  affections  that  the  heart  ponders.  As 
Wagner  seems  to  have  attached  the  same  importance  to  the  flitting 
horses  in  the  flies  as  to  the  music  in  the  orchestra,  so  does  Tolstoy 
seem  to  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  number  of  freckles  on  the 
man's  nose  as  he  does  to  the  man's  love  of  his  children.  In  writing 
"  War  and  Peace"  he  seems  to  have  set  out  with  no  more  subtle  artistic 
intention  than  a  desire  to  describe  the  whole  of  life.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  descriptions  of  hunting,  shooting,  sledging,  card  par- 
ties, balls,  duels  1  and  I  laid  aside  the  book  to  wonder.  "  Flaubert," 
I  said  to  myself,  "represented  the  external  world  in  its  many  and 
ever-changing  aspects,  for  he  wished  us  to  see  the  external  world  flow- 
ing like  water  before  our  eyes  as  Brahma  sees  it.  But  I  can  detect  no 
such  subtle  intention  in  this  book." 

I  did  not  take  up  "War  and  Peace"  again  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  the  reason  of  my  taking  it  up  was  that  I  had  read  in  a  newspaper 
a  mention  of  how  Prince  Andr6  lay  on  a  battle-field  looking  at  the  stars, 
and  in  seeking  the  scene  out  I  read  the  whole  of  the  third  volume, 
marvelling  greatly  at  the  ceaseless  invention  with  which  Tolstoy  takes 
Pierre  from  one  regiment  to  another,  from  tent  to  tent,  showing  us 
what  is  happening  at  every  part  of  the  immense  battle,  explaining  the 
different  plans  of  the  Bussian  generals.  He  explains  Napoleon's  plan 
for  the  battle  with  an  insight  that  makes  us  ask  ourselves  if  he  were 
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not  as  great  a  military  tactician  as  Napoleon.  But  it  was  not  imtQ 
Pierre  is  taken  prisoner,  until  he  is  forced  to  follow  the  French  anny 
from  Moscow,  and  meets  a  philosopher-peasant  on  the  way  who  has 
a  little  pink  puppy  (the  puppy  generally  runs  on  three  legs)  that  I 
began  to  understand  that  the  hero  of  tiie  book  is  Destiny.  It  was 
then  that  I  began  to  understand  that  everyone  in  the  book  set  out  to 
do  something,  and  that  everyone  did  do  something,  but  that  no  one  did 
what  he  had  set  out  to  do,  not  even  Napoleon,  and  I  marvelled  greatly 
how  Tolstoy  could  have  described  all  the  things  he  described  in  the 
first  volumes  without  once  indicating  the  idea  that  must  have  been 
at  the  back  of  his  mind  all  the  time.  In  the  fourth  volume  Natasha 
abandons  her  sensuous,  frivolous  girlhood  and  becomes  extraordinarily 
interested  in  her  babies,  even  in  their  disgusting  little  ailments;  and 
we  assist  in  the  sinking  into  old  age  of  the  generation  we  knew  in  the 
first  volume,  and  we  watch  the  yoamg  people  whom  we  knew  in  the 
first  volume  sinking  into  middle  age.  While  reading  and  for  some  time 
after  I  thought  I  had  never  read  anything  more  poignant  than  the 
scenes  in  which  Natasha's  mother  talks  only  of  things  of  twenty  years 
.ago.  I  marvel  greatly  at  her  son;  it  is  only  in  tiie  fourth  volume 
that  Tolstoy  allows  us  to  know  that  he  is  a  mere  commonplace  man 
who  married  an  ugly  princess.  Now  he  is  interested  in  farming,  and 
the  last  time  we  see  him  he  is  standing  on  a  balcony  watching  the  small 
rain  that  the  thirsting  oats  are  drinking  up  greedily.  Pierre  too  has 
grown  older,  and  he  still  goes  up  to  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  spiritual- 
istic stances,  but  now  he  is  only  faintly  interested  in  spiritual  things, 
and  he  knows  that  his  life  will  know  no  further  change. 

The  end  of  the  book  is  so  great  that  we  forgive  the  description 
of  the  freckles  on  the  left  side  of  the  footman's  nose,  a  footman  who 
once  brought  in  a  samovar;  we  forgive  the  coats  that  cannot  be  but- 
toned and  the  waistcoats  that  overlap;  we  forgive  even  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Eolstoffs  removing  their  furniture  from  Moscow  after  the 
battle ;  the  scene  in  which  Natasha  and  her  mother  count  the  napkins 
and  tablecloths  and  dusters — ^the  description  occupies  several  pages, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  what  it  differs  from  an  auctioneer's 
catalogue.  We  forgive  and  wonder  that  if  we  were  to  reread  the  first 
and  second  volumes  the  knowledge  of  the  end  would  enable  us  to 
reread  the  hunting  scenes,  and  the  sledging  scenes,  and  the  gambling 
scenes.  We  wonder,  but  we  do  not  turn  to  the  book  again.  Notwith- 
standing our  aesthetic  curiosity,  we  shrink  from  the  task  of  rereading 
the  first  and  second  volumes;  to  reread  them  would  be  like  reliving 
some  part  of  our  lives  over  again.  Now  why  did  Tolstoy  describe  so 
many  things?  He  derived  his  literary  composition  from  the  English 
noved,  but  the  English  novel  is  free  from  realistic  description.  Did 
he  get  his  realistic  descriptions  from  the  French  novel  ?    Are  his  novels 
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a  stew  of  "  Vanity  Pair'*  and  "  Madame  Bovary/'  with  a  little  remorse 
of  conscience  from  Edgar  Poe? 

French  realism  proceeds  from  "Madame  T^ovary/*  "Madame 
Bovary*'  was  published  in  '67.  "War  and  Peace*'  was  published  in 
^60.  And  three  years  would  not  be  sufiBcient  for  the  composition  of 
*'  War  and  Peace.'*  Tolstoy  must  have  begun  it  long  before  the  publi- 
cation of  "Madame  Bovary."  But  Flauberfs  realistic  description 
rests  upon  a  philosophical  basis.  If  you  would  understand  "  Madame 
Bovar/s"  soul,  the  Normandy  village  and  landscape  must  be  described 
in  its  every  detail.  The  novelist's  business  is  like  the  entomologist's, 
not  only  the  insect,  but  the  plant  it  lives  upon  must  be  described. 
Well,  Tolstoy  began  as  a  materialist;  the  writings  of  Darwin  and 
Spencer  interested  him  as  they  interested  Flaubert;  maybe  Tolstoy's 
realism  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  result  of  the  study  of  natural 
sciences.  This  may  be  a  true  explanation  of  Tolstoy's  realism,  but 
there  is  another  explanation  and  a  more  interesting  one,  that  Tol- 
stoy's realism  is  the  realism  of  a  primitive  people;  comparable  to 
the  realism  of  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  realism  of 
children  who  stop  at  the  wayside  to  tease  a  beetle,  to  investigate 
every  bush.  It  pleases  us  to  see  something  of  the  primitive  painter 
in  Tolstoy — in  a  word,  to  detect  an  element  of  "  folk"  in  his  elaborate 
compositions. 

Literature  has  been  divided  into  the  Eomantic  and  Classical  schools; 
we  all  agree  that  certain  writers  are  classical  whilst  others  are  romantic, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  say  what  is  classical 
and  what  is  romantic,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  lived  until  quite 
lately  in  the  same  ignorance  as  the  critics  that  preceded  me.  But  one 
day  it  was  suddenly  borne  in  upon  me  that  if  we  were  to  substitute 
the  words  "folk"  and  "culture"  for  the  words  "romantic"  and 
'<  classical"  we  should  understand  how  art  begins  in  the  irresponsible 
imaginations  of  the  people,  how  it  wells  up  in  the  imaginations  of  the 
people  like  a  spring  in  a  mountain  waste,  and  how  the  course  of  every 
artistic  movement  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  mountain  spring. 
The  spring  rises  amid  rocks,  it  trickles  and  forms  a  rivulet,  it  swells 
into  a  stream,  and  after  many  wanderings,  perhaps  after  a  brief  sojourn 
in  artificial  ponds  and  basins,  it  returns  to  the  earth  whence  it  came. 
A  few  examples  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  Homer  is  art  emerging 
out  of  folk,  whilst  from  Sophocles  the  element  of  folk  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. Shakespeare  is  art  emerging  out  of  folk.  The  writing 
is  always  culture,  the  substance  is  very  often  folk,  and  we  actually 
assist  at  the  shearing  away  of  the  folk  tale  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Ham- 
let" We  may  consider  "Hamlet"  as  culture  in  substance,  in  ex- 
pression, but  "As  You  Like  It"  is  purely  folk  in  substance;    the 
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verbal  expreesion  is  cultnre  as  much  as  the  verbal  expression  of  tbe 
tragedy  is  culture,  but  the  various  Dukes,  the  forest  meetings,  are 
folk. 

And  as  it  is  with  literature,  so  it  is  with  painting.  Pinturicdiio, 
who  preceded  Baphael,  is  the  type  of  the  folk  painter.  He  is  a  tale- 
teller teUing  tales  among  people  emerging  from  the  religious  gloom 
of  the  middle  ages,  tales  of  saints  and  miracles,  quaint  little  saints 
playing  hand  organs  or  viols,  or  we  find  him  rambling  among  religions 
processions  in  narrow  Gothic  streets,  always  delightfully  spontaneous 
and  always  heedless  of  proportions  or  anatomies:  he  is  the  pavement 
artist  of  the  Benaissance  and  stands  on  the  threshold  of  culture.  But 
Botticelli  represents  culture  in  its  first,  and  Baphael  in  its  last  stage. 

Architecture  began,  I  suppose,  with  the  wigwam.  But  we  need  not 
go  so  far  back.  The  Irish  romanesque  chapels  are  examples  of  pure 
folk  architecture,  and  the  Gk)thic  cathedrals — Ghartres,  for  instance- 
combine  folk  and  culture.  The  architecture  is  culture,  the  sculpture 
on  the  walls  is  folk.  Folk-music  is  merely  eight-bar  melodies,  and 
maybe  the  element  of  folk  disappears  quicker  from  music  than  from 
sculpture  or  painting,  and  whether  Palestrina  advanced  as  far  towards 
culture  as  Botticelli  or  stands  nearer  to  Perugino  I  will  leave  to  an- 
other critic  to  decide — ^the  nearer  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  decide 
whether  we  should  attribute  Tolstoy's  realism  to  French  infiuence 
or  if  we  should  regard  it  as  a  folk  inheritance.  Well,  its  uncouth- 
ness  inclines  us  to  attribute  it  to  folk,  and  folk  it  may  well  be, 
for  Tolstoy  is  a  Tartar.  Or  he  may  have  picked  his  realism  out 
of  a  book,  for  Tolstoy  is  a  pedagogue.  His  realism  came  to  him 
in  his  youth,  and  he  has  been  interested  in  so  many  things  that 
he  never  had  time  to  consider  how  much  he  should  describe  or  how 
little.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Tolstoy  is  not  one  man,  bat 
many  men,  and  the  many  souls  that  inhabit  his  soul  are  an  ill-assorted 
crew.  The  man  of  genius  we  will  put  first,  and  after  the  man  of 
genius  comes  the  pedagogue  and  the  Tartar;  the  Tartar  is  followed 
by  the  early  Christian  hermit;  and  room  must  be  found  for  an  artist, 
half  primitive,  half  decadent.  In  speaking  of  a  painter  we  speak  of 
quality,  and  if  Tolstoy  were  a  painter,  we  should  say  that  his  paints 
ing  is  without  quality,  without  that  charm  which  everyone  perceives  and 
desires  in  silk  or  satin,  but  which  few  perceive  in  oil  painting,  yet  it 
is  as  necessary  in  oil  painting  as  it  is  in  a  gown,  and  I  sympathize 
with  the  dressmaker's  view  that  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  quality 
of  the  silk  before  we  decide  on  the  design  of  the  gown.  We  have 
praised  the  design  of  Tolstoy's  novels;  the  design  of  ''War  and 
Peace''  may  be  compared  on  account  of  the  splendor  of  its  invention 
to  Tintoretto  and  Veronese,  but  it  has  no  share  in  their  beauty  of 
color  and  refined  execution.    Tolstoy's  drawing-rooms  are  very  modern 
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— they  are  very  Boyal  Academy.  They  are  lower  in  tone  than  Mr. 
Sargenfs,  but  they  are  equally  pungent  and  Tivacious.  The  cande- 
labraa  and  the  Anbnsson  carpets  are  executed  as  easily,  and  there  is 
a  profusion  of  women  in  tight  dresses  and  open-work  stockings  and 
glittering  shoes. 

One  day  I  went  to  order  something  at  the  grocer's,  and  the  grocer 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  great  social  picture  at  the  Academy.  **  Mr. 
Sargent's  great  picture,  which  the  King  admires.  The  three  young 
ladies  are  sitting  on  an  ottoman,  and  they  wear  tight  silk  dresses 
which  allow  you  to  appreciate  their  figures,  and  their  fingers  are  spread 
out  over  the  cushions,  and  they  are  ready  to  spring  up  at  any  moment 
to  receiye  visitors.  There  is  a  piece  of  tapestry  behind  the  ladies 
which  I  hear  cost  three  thousand  pounds  at  Christie's;  and  there 
are  six  footmen  in  the  hall  always  waiting  to  show  up  the  visitors, 
so  they  say.  And  the  young  ladies  sit  with  their  lips  parted,  all  expec- 
tant, and  they  are  so  real  that  you  can  almost  hoar  them  saying,  ^  How 
do  you  do,  dear?  On  Tuesday,  dear,  on  Tuesday.'  I'm  sure  they  drink 
champagne  at  every  meal,  sir." 

I  do  not  think  any  better  description  of  Mr.  Sargenf  s  portrait 
groups  has  yet  appeared,  and  so,  perhaps,  my  readers  will  forgive  me 
for  chronicling  my  grocer's  art  criticism.  But  they  must  not  confuse 
Tolstoy  with  Mr.  Sargent;  one  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  his  drawing- 
rooms  are  not  quite  so  vulgar.  His  landscapes  are  dry  and  hard,  a 
dirty  drab,  and  they  remind  one  of  Bastien-Lepage.  The  summer 
night  in  '^Anna  Karenina"  is  copied  from  nature;  and  it  is  as  well 
copied  as  Bastien-Lepage  could  copy  it  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
summer  night  when  Levine  lies  on  the  hay  after  his  day's  work  seeing 
the  summer  night  drawn  and  withdrawn  like  a  faint  veil  across  the 
summer  sky.  But  his  summer  night  is  not  comparable  to  TurgenieS's 
summer  nights.  I  remember  some  people  returning,  I  think,  from  a 
picnic,  and  their  carriage  passes  under  the  branches  of  some  trees  and 
the  odorous  meadows  extend  on  either  side.  I  think  they  pass  by  some 
rustling  wheat  No  fact  do  I  remember,  everything  has  passed  from 
me  but  the  emotion — a  sense  of  love  and  tenderness  mixing  with  the 
calm,  benign  night.  I  remember  other  nights  in  Turgenieff, — ^the 
night  at  Naples  when  he  hears  a  woman  singing, — ^but  this  article  is 
about  Tolstoy  and  not  about  Turgenieff. 

♦ 

Tolstoy's  soul  is  a  populous  soul;  it  is  filled  with  a  strange  com- 
pany, some  few  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  One  of  the 
minor  characters  I  said  was  an  artist, — a  half-primitive,  half -decadent 
artist, — and  there  I  left  my  idea.  I  was  thinking  at  that  moment  of 
Tolstoy's  uncouth  execution;  the  name  that  came  up  in  my  mind  was 
Ciuri^i's— (^  Cftracci  of  the  Steppes.    A  CftraQci  m  which  we  catch 
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glimpses  here  and  there  of  Bellini.  Qlimpses  of  Bellini  through 
Caraccil  Can  anything  be  more  incongruous?  Nothing.  But  can 
anything  be  more  incongruous  than  Tolstoy?  his  personal  life?  his 
doctrines  and  his  art?  Place  must  be  found  among  the  strange  com- 
pany that  inhabit  his  soul  for  another  important  minor  figure — a 
sophist.  My  readers  will  gibe  a  little;  they  will  accept  the  pedagogue 
and  the  hermit  and  the  artist  easily^  but  the  sophist  startles  and  offends 
them^  for  Tolstoy  has  come  to  seem  to  them  the  type  of  a  man  that 
will  sacrifice  all  for  truth.  It  is  true  that  he  has  been  tr3ring  all  his 
life  to  be  sincere^  he  has  screamed  out  his  soul  from  the  housetops;  but 
the  sophist  is  ever  by  him^  and  amid  the  screams  of  the  preacher  we 
hear  the  shrilling  of  the  sophist.  Nearly  all  my  similies  have  been 
drawn  from  the  art  of  painting;  music  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  comet  playing  in  the  Tol- 
stoy orchestra;  trumpets  are  never  sufiicient  for  him;  and  unex- 
pectedly we  hear  the  blatant  instrument;  and  the  comet  player  is  the 
sophist.  His  Napoleonic  solo  in  **War  and  Peace*'  is  a  very  strident 
performance,  and  we  shall  examine  it  and  some  other  pieces  of  the 
same  kind  in  our  next  article. 


THE  INVITATION 

BY  MARIE  VAN  VORST 

UNDEB  my  window,  oh  blue-winged  swallow, 
Build  you  your  nest  where  the  eaves  hang  low ; 
Spring  is  here,  and  the  Summer  will  follow, 
With  June's  mild  warmth,  and  the  July  glow. 

Here  you  may  rest  you  in  peace,  and  breed  you 

A  feathered  fiock  who  will  fiy  afar — 
Ships  to  the  clouds,  when  you  circling  speed  you 

Down  to  the  South,  where  the  warm  days  are. 

Come, — for  my  window  is  high  and  lonely, — 
Woo  your  mate  'neath  the  sheltering  eaves; 

None  shall  whisper  your  secret,  only 
The  clambering  vine,  with  its  screening  leaves. 

Swallow,  swallow,  why  seek  you  for  other 
Nook  ?    Here  build  where  you\e  sung  and  wooed ; 

Blue-winged  lover, — soft,  feathered  mother, — 
Build  you  your  home  for  your  cherished  brood. 


AT  THE  CROWN  AND 
SCEPTRE 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

Author  of  **  The  Land  of  Joy,**  {etc. 


FBOM  THE  JOUBNAL  OF  SIB  MICHAEL  CUBBIE^  OF  BALLY-NA-FAO. 

V  I  -\  WAS  a  devil  of  a  nighty  black  as  a  pockety  with  a  bit  of  a  wind 

I  whipping  the  leaves  along  the  road  until  they  rustled  and 
^  whispered  and  sent  my  hand  to  my  sword-hilt  a  dozen  times 
between  the  coach  and  the  park  gate.  Behind  me  the  twinkling  lights 
of  Bath  came  through  the  trees  as  much  as  to  say^  ^^  Sure^  we're  watchin^ 
you^  Mike  Currie;  be  off  now  about  your  business  P  Half  way^  belike^ 
up  the  drive  towards  the  Hall  I  heard  the  stamping  of  one  of  the  horses 
and  the  low  voice  of  Fat  speaking  him  quiet.  Then  came  the  laurel 
walk  and 

"  Whis-s-st!''  says  I  softly. 

**  Is  it  you^  dear  P'  asks  a  bit  of  a  voice^  trembling  like  a  bird's. 

"  Who  else  would  it  be?"  I  whispers.  "  Qive  me  hold  of  the  soft 
hand  of  you/'  says  I,  "and  keep  your  pretty  mouth  closed  till  I'm 
through  with  it." 

It  was  that  dark  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  dim  sky  overhead  and 
the  trees  where  they  stood  against  it.  But  I  found  Clementa's  hand 
and  I  took  her  in  my  arms^  mighty  gently^  you  understand^  for  fear 
of  alarming  her.  She  trembled  a  bit^  but  I'd  not  be  blaming  her  for 
that,  for,  sure,  'tis  a  f rightsome  thing  to  steal  out  of  a  fine,  warm  bed 
at  two  of  the  morning  and  wait  in  the  rustling  dark  to  be  run  away 
with.  When  I'd  found  the  dear  lips  of  her  and  kissed  them,  I  gathered 
the  cloak  about  her. 

*'  The  coach  is  at  the  gate,  darling,"  I  whispers.  "  Walk  easy  on 
your  little  feet,  for,  faith,  if s  not  me  that'll  be  wanting  to  see  Sir 
William  the  night" 

I  led  the  way  down  the  road,  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  her  cloak 
to  guide  her,  and  t'other  on  my  sword.  Pat  was  waiting  at  the  gate. 
Beyond  him,  drawn  under  the  big  trees  at  the  side  of  the  road,  was  the 
coach,  the  lights  hidden. 

**  Is  all  wellP*  whispers  Pat  hoarsely. 

"Up  on  the  box,  you  rascal,"  says  I,  "and  drive  like  the  devil! 
PuU  up  for  nothing  till  you  see  the  lights  of  the  Crown  and  Sceptre 
between  their  earsl" 
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With  that  I  helps  Clementa  into  the  coach^  jumps  in  after  her^  and 
claps  to  tha  door.    *^  All  right  1'^  I  cries. 

Faith,  the  very  devil  of  a  ride  it  was !  There  wasn't  a  rock  for 
fourteen  miles  that  we  didn't  ride  over.  The  coach  lurched  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  banged  and  thumped  and  jumped  and  played  tat- 
too with  the  ground.  And  the  horses  were  galloping  like  mad,  with 
Pat,  on  the  box,  singing  *^  Barney  Malone'^  and  swearing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  Sure,  there  in  the  coach  not  a  word  could  I  say  save  I  put 
my  mouth  to  Clementa's  ear;  and  when  I  tried  that,  bump  I  would 
go  the  coach  over  a  rock  and  bang  I  would  go  the  two  heads  of  us.  So 
I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  braced  my  feet,  and  like  that,  with  just  a 
squeeze  and  a  Idss  now  and  then,  we  rode  to  the  Crown  and  Sceptre 
at  Illwich.  But  thafs  a  lie^  for  three  miles  from  there  Billyi  riding 
alongside,  beat  a  rat-a^tat  on  the  window. 

*^  What's  wanting?''  I  shouted,  sticking  my  head  out. 

''  There's  a  coach  at  our  heels,  sir  1" 

*^  A  coach  I    You're  drunk,  you  rascal  I" 

^^Look  for  yesel',  sir;  you  can  see  the  lights  on  the  hilL"  And, 
sure  enough,  there  they  were,  two  yellow  devils  of  lanterns  bobbing 
and  jumping  like  will-o'-the-wisps  gone  mad  half  a  mile,  belike,  be- 
hind us. 

''  Tell  Pat  to  drive  faster,"  I  calls. 

Then  I  put  my  head  back  and  draws  Glementa's  ear  to  me. 

^^  Sir  William's  after  us,  darling,"  says  I.  ^  Bad  'oess  to  the  old 
devil,"  says  I.  "  If  he  catches  us  this  side  of  tiie  Crown  and  Sceptre," 
I  says,  **  he'll  be  sorry  for  it  1" 

"  You'd  not  kill  him  ?"  she  asks  in  a  queer  sort  of  a  voice. 

** Devil  a  bit,"  I  says;  "  I'll  just  run  my  skewer  between  his  ribs, 
and  no  harm  done,"  I  says. 

With  that  she  was  silent  a  bit,  and  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow again.    The  lights  were  nearer.    I  shouted  to  Pat, — 

"  Lash  'em,  you  fool,  lash  'em  1" 

Then  I  heard  the  whishs-sh  of  the  big  whip,  and  my  head  hit  the 
side  of  the  window  with  a  thump  that  brought  stars  into  the  sky.  On 
and  on  came  tiie  lights,  nearer  and  nearer.  ^'  Sure,"  I  muttered,  ^'ti8 
wings  his  horses  have." 

At  that  I  felt  a  hand  tugging  at  my  arm,  and  I  turned,  groping  for 
Clementa. 

^'  He  mustn't  catch  us,"  she  cries,  close  to  my  ear. 

"  Sure,  and  thafs  the  truth  I"  I  cries  back. 

"Maybe — ^maybe  'twould  be  better  if  we  went  back,"  says  she, 
her  voice  very  fearful. 

"  Tare  and  'ounds!"  I  cries.  *'  Go  back,  is  it?  Devil  a  step,  my 
darling!" 
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''  Then — then^  if  you  stopped  the  coach^  I  cotild  get  out  and  hide 
in  the  trees/'  she  cries. 

''Faith,  whafs  frighting  you,  sweetheart ?*'  says  I.  "If  your 
father  catches  up  with  us,  why,  'tis  not  you  nor  me  that'll  come  to 
harm,  I'm  thinking.    Bad  'cess  to  him  for ^" 

"My  father?"  she  asked,  strange-like,  shouting  above  the  rattle 
and  bang  of  the  carriage. 

"  Your  father,"  says  I. 

"My  father r  she  says  again. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  I  says,  patting  her  hand.  "  'Tis  all  right,  my  dar- 
ling; youll  feel  better  forby  you  get  a  sip  o'  something  hot  at  the 
inn." 

But  I  felt  the  plump  shoulders  of  her  heaving  under  her  cloak. 

"  There,  there,"  I  shouts  tenderly,  "  don't  be  crying,  darling.  Sure, 
you  wrench  the  heart  of  me  with  your  tears." 

"  I'm — ^I'm  n-not  cr-crying !"  she  answers. 

"  True  for  you,"  I  says. 

And  at  that  down  comes  the  coach  in  a  ditch  with  the  noise  of  an 
earthquake.  When  I  found  Glementa  and  pulled  her  out,  there  were 
the  lights  of  the  inn  scarce  a  stone's  throw  away,  and  there  were  the 
lights  of  the  other  coach  across  the  road.  Fat,  swearing  terrible,  was 
trying  to  hold  the  horses,  while  Billy,  the  knave,  was  tearing  away 
towards  London  as  though  Satan  himself  was  at  his  horse's  heels. 
Just  as  I  crawled  out  with  Glementa  the  door  of  the  other  coach  swung 
open  with  a  long!  and  out  jumped  a  figure,  dim  in  the  light  of  the 
lamps.  Snatching  my  arm  from  Clementa's  grasp  I  out  with  my 
sword  and  leaped  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  A  fine  morning.  Sir  William,"  I  says,  mighty  polite. 

"Is  it  you,  Mike?"  asks  the  figure,  and  the  voice  puzzles  me  a 
deal,  for  'twas  not  Sir  William's  at  alL 

"  Sir  Michael  Currie,  at  your  service,"  says  I,  holding  up  my  guard, 
but  stepping  quietly  towards  him  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  face. 

"  Fut  up  your  sticker,"  says  he,  laughing.  "  Sure,  don't  you  know 
meP' 

"  I'm  not  certain,"  says  I.  "  You're  not  Sir  William  Crackthorp, 
that's  plain.    Whoever  you  are,"  says  I,  "  come  into  the  light." 

"I'll  do  it,"  says  he;  and  with  that  he  walks  forward  towards  the 
lanterns,  when,  witii  a  yell,  across  the  road  runs  Glementa. 

"  Eoderick !"  she  cries,  "  Roderick !"  And  she  throws  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"Now,  what  the  devil's  this?"  says  I.  "Is  it  Body  Moore  that 
you  are?" 

"  The  same,"  he  says,  shouting  with  laughteT, 
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"  Then  what  are  you  doing  with  your  arms  around  the  lady  that 
is  to  do  me  the  honor  of  becoming  my  wife  T^  asks  I. 

'*  Sure,  there's  been  a  bit  of  a  mistake/'  says  he.  "  Come,  look.'' 
I  went  up  to  him,  and  the  woman  in  his  arms  turned  her  face  into  the 
light    Saints  of  Heaven !    'Twas  Clementa's  mother ! 

"W-what!"  I  gasps,  falling  against  the  wheel  in  amazement 
"Body,  for  Heaven's  sake,  man,  what  means  it?" 

"  Why,  this,"  says  he,  disengaging  the  lady  and  speaking  softly. 
*'  Lady  Bertha  and  I  love  each  other,  as  you  well  know,  I'm  thinking, 
and  so,  her  curmudgeon  of  a  husband  sadly  interfering  with  our  pas- 
sion, We'd  arranged  to  go  to  London,  d'ye  see,  Mike?  But  before  I 
can  get  to  her  along  you  come  with  your  coach  and  off  goes  my  lady 
with  you,  thinking,  no  doubt,  'twas  me.    Thaf  s  all,"  says  he. 

"All!"  I  shouts,  "oZZ/  Why,  you  blundering  idiot,  you've  spoiled 
everything!  Why  couldn't  you  fix  on  any  other  night?  What  am  I 
to  do,  now  that  I'm  fourteen  miles  from  Bath,  without  my  sweetheart?" 

"  Aisy,  aisy,  Mike,"  says  Body.    "  Look  into  the  coach,  lad." 

I  sprang  forward  and  stuck  my  head  into  the  blackness;  I  could 
see  nothing  for  a  bit ;  then  my  eyes  made  out  a  form  huddled  in  the 
comer,  and  I  heard  stifled  sobs. 

"  Clementa  I"  I  cries.    And, 

'^ Clementa!"  shrieks  my  Lady.  "My  daughter!  Oh,  the  vil- 
lain!" 

"Michael,  dear!"  says  a  soft  voice  full  of  tears.  I  climbed  in 
and  banged  the  door  behind  me.  Outside  my  Lady  still  protested  feebly 
and  Body's  voice,  soothing  like,  reached  me  in  low  murmurs.  Then 
Clementa  was  in  my  arms  and  I  heard  no  more. 

The  door  creaked  and  opened.  Body  coughed,  then  put  his  head 
in. 

"The  horses  are  changed,  Mike,  and  there's  still  a  bit  of  road 
'twixt  here  and  London.    Are  you  ready  to  go  on?" 

"Go  on?"  I  shouts,  leaping  to  my  feet.  "How  the  devil  can  I 
go  on  with  my  coach  lying  bottom  up  in  the  ditch?  Sure,  ifs  lucky 
the  inn's  at  hand,  for  therell  be  a  fire  there  and  a  cup  of  the  crayther; 
and  God  send  Sir  William  doesn't  come  till  I've  tried  that  same !" 

"  Zounds !"  cries  Body,  "  there's  food  and  drink  in  the  hamper,  and 
Where's  the  coach  can't  hold  four?" 

"  Man !"  I  says,  "  do  you  mean  it?" 

"What  else?    Faith,  we'll  ride  to  London  together,  and ^" 

"But  my  Lady?"  I  whispered. 

Body  chuckled. 

"Sure,  she'd  be  an  unnatural  mother  if  she  interfered  with  her 
daughter's  happiness.  She  bids  me  say  to  you,  Madam," — ^he  bowed 
into  the  gloom, — "that  while  lamenting  the — ah ^" 
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^'A  rider,  sir,  coming  down  the  hilll'*  cried  a  post-boy.  We  lis- 
tened. The  beating  of  hoofs  reached  us  faintly,  yet  grew  louder  each 
instant. 

*'  A  coach?''  asked  Body. 

*'Nay,  sir,  there's  but  the  one  horse  there,"  answered  the  driver. 
I  eased  the  sword. 

''Steady,  lad,"  whispers  Body;  "if  he's  alone  we'll  just  tie  him 
hand  and  foot  and  put  him  in  the  other  coach  to  think  over  his  sins." 

Then  the  form  of  horse  and  rider  plunged  towards  us  out  of  the 
darkness,  the  horse  swimg  back  on  his  haunches,  and  a  servant  cried 
out  for  Mister  Boderick  Moore  and  leaped  to  the  road.  He  held  a 
paper. 

''Whafs  this?"   asks  Body. 

"A  message,  your  Honor,  from  Sir  William."  My  Lady  gave  a 
gasp  of  dismay. 

**  Bring  a  light,"  cries  Body.  The  driver  fetched  the  coach  lan- 
tern and  held  it.  Body  beckoned  and  I  leaned  over  the  paper  with 
him.    The  letter  was  short. 

"  Ut,  Roderick  Moore,  Eaqr., 

"  On  the  Road  to  London, 
**  Sib:   God  bless  you. 

"  Your  Grateful  and  Obedient  Servant, 

"  CBiLOKTHOBP." 

Body  crushed  the  paper  in  his  fist  and  stared  silently  before  him 
with  the  veins  big  in  his  forehead. 

"  Is  there  any  reply,  your  Honor?"  asks  the  messenger. 

''Beplyl"  roars  Body,  with  a  mighty,  full-sounding  oath.  ''Be- 
ply?"  He  sent  the  fellow  reeling  against  his  horse  with  a  blow  in  the 
face.    *'  Give  him  that,"  splutters  Body. 

A  minute  later  and  we  were  jogging  towards  London,  Clementa 
and  her  mother  in  each  other's  arms,  Body  and  I  fominst  them.  As 
we  passed  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  the  light  from  the  open  door  fell 
upon  us  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Body,  his  chin  sunk  deep  and  a 
mighty  thoughtful  scowl  on  his  face. 
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BY   FRANK   PRESTON   SMART 
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GO  my  way  and  do  not  care, 
Though  some,  perforce,  I  must  oflEend ; 
Who  has  no  enemies  can  ne'er 
Know  what  it  is  to  have  a  friend. 


ONE  YEAR  IN  NAMENIA 

By  yudith  Underwood 

[NoTB. — ^The  unfortunate  settlement  of  Namenia,  which 
was  established  on  social  principles  greatly  in  advance  of 
its  time  or  even  of  the  present  age,  was  situated,  as  nearly 
as  surveyors'  records  can  place  it,  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  the  point  at  which  its  people  went 
down  being  now  covered  by  the  inmost  arm  of  the  large  bayou 
below  Cairo.  The  colonists  were  victims  of  the  earthquake 
of  1811,  and  no  records  remain  of  their  life  or  philosophy  save 
these  few  leaves  from  the  wedding-book  of  Flavia  Lamb. 
Half  of  the  white  satin  back  of  the  book  is  torn  away,  and 
the  rest  is  yellowed  and  water-soaked,  but  the  fly-leaf  bears 
in  imperishable  violet  ink  an  affectionate  inscription  in  Latin 
to  Flavia  and  her  husband  from  the  priest  who  married  them, 
and  the  bride's  own  writing  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
written  yesterday,  except  that  it  is  far  more  delicate  and 
precise.] 

1809. 

RESOLUTION  made  by  Flavia  Lamb  on  her  wedding-day,  June 
14,1809: 
''  Since  it  is  the  fashion  of  all  diaries  that  I  have  seen  to 
consume  much  time  with  a  bare  daily  record,  giving  no  connected 
idea  of  the  life  described,  I  shall  avoid  this  folly  by  remembering 
Cicero,  whom  I  love.  In  every  sentence  of  his  I  have  a  model  for 
my  journal.  I  pass  through  his  phrases,  held  continually  in  suspense, 
until  I  reach  the  final  verb;  likewise  I  cannot  view  a  human  life  with 
intelligence  until  all  the  deeds  are  ended.  Yet  I  may  not  wait  until 
I  am  dead  to  write  my  diary.  I  shall  take  the  "  middle  way,*'  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  of  this  life  about  to  begin  I  shall  give  a  portrait 
of  the  chief  events,  giving  its  proper  perspective  to  each,  as  well  as  I 

am  able.'* 

1810. 

When  Eobert  and  I  were  married,  a  year  ago,  the  Namenians 
crowded  around  us,  after  the  custom,  with  wishes  '*  ad  multos  annos," 
and  we  two  were  sure,  as  I  suppose  most  brides  and  bridegrooms  are, 
that  we  should  be  happy  together  all  the  years  of  our  life.  Others 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  become  single  when  the 
year  was  ended;  not  we.  The  thought  at  that  time  was  abhorrent 
to  me. 
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But  having  never  been  married  bef ore^  I  had  not  connted  on  cer- 
tain eccentricities  of  temperament — and  no  more,  I  suppoee,  had 
Bobert  I  have  a  way  of  singing  a  tnne  for  my  own  pleasure  by  sound- 
ing merely  the  melody  without  giving  forth  the  words.  As  the  winds 
of  an  early  fall  compelled  a  close  residence  within  our  one-room  cabin, 
this  habit  of  mine  became  irritating  to  Boberi  It  had,  perhaps,  a 
whine-y  sound  in  his  ears,  although  before  I  left  the  world  and  b^iune 
a  Namenian  I  was  once  told  I  had  much  ^' darkness'^  in  my  voice. 
Yet  Bobert  remarked  to  his  wolf-dog, — so  that  I  could  hear  him  too, — 
^'You  would  be  unable  to  make  so  bad  a  noise  as  that  if  you  tried, 
would  you  not,  Ponto?'* 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Bobert  was  nervous.  To  think  of  a  nervous 
Namenian,  and  especially  one  who  had  the  forest  around  him,  as  we 
have,  was  distressing  to  me.  It  evoked,  I  fear,  a  far  greater  departure 
from  tranquillity  than  our  law  permits.  A  manner  he  had  of  thrum- 
ming on  the  table  where  I  wanted  to  cook  annoyed  me.  There  were 
other  antagonisms;  I  forget  some  of  them. 

*^  We  might  as  well  end  the  matter,^^  said  Bobert  after  an  aggra- 
vating encounter  of  idiosyncrasies  one  long  winter  evening.  ^^It  is 
clear  that  we  are  unsuited  for  each  other,  and  it  was  just  for  such 
ill-matched  pairs  as  us  that  the  Namenian  rule  was  intended.'^  I 
threw  my  arms  around  his  neck  in  delight  When  I  had  recovered 
my  composure  I  gladly  consented  to  his  plan  that  we  should  allow  our 
names  in  May  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  ^'  Conjuges  Yidui,^^  so  as  to 
be  released  in  June.  By  the  law  we  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  married  state  for  the  full  year. 

In  the  morning  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  awaken  and  remember 
that  I  was  no  longer  tied  to  Bobert.  His  face  too  beamed  with  joy. 
He  chopped  wood  gayly  in  front  of  the  door  and  piled  it  high,  saying 
the  while  to  the  fireplace : 

"  0  Cerberus, 
Curst  wolf  I     Thy  fury  inward 
Turn  and  consume  thyself." 

When  I  saw  him  so  merry  my  spirits  continued  to  rise.  Those 
obstacles  of  the  wilderness  which  had  hitherto  annoyed  us  we  began 
to  regard  as  jokes.  We  found  amusements  for  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, and  became  so  proficient  at  the  game  of  Questions  and  Answers 
that  Bobert  was  once  able  to  guess  ^^  Og,  King  of  Bashan,''  although 
he  had  no  clew  save  the  questions  to  which  I  was  bound  to  answer 
"Yes*'  or  **No.**  Bobert  delicately  refrained  from  speaking  again 
of  the  cause  of  our  joy,  and  the  month  of  May  drew  silently  near. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  return  of  the  violets  made  me 
sad.     On  one  occasion  after  Bobert  had  gathered  me  a  great  bunch 
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of  them  he  said :  "  You  might  sing  again,  Flavia.    I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  you/'    But  I  had  no  heart  for  singing. 

I  had  detennined  if  there  should  have  been  a  child  that  I  could 
not  let  the  community  take  charge  of  it,  according  to  the  Namenian 
law.  I  would  keep  it  myself  as  a  token  that  Hobert  once  had  loved 
me.  But,  alas !  there  was  no  child.  Dido's  state,  when  the  gods  took 
.^Eneas  from  her,  was  not  more  pitiful  than  mine.  I  caught  myseU 
often  repeating  her  words : 

"  Oh,  that  a  babe  of  mine 

Should  be  lifted  by  thee  as  thy  son;    O,  that  a  little  .£neas 

Should  play  in  the  court " 

The  revelation  came  through  a  pie.  I  was  preparing  a  feast  for 
the  last  day  before  the  proclamation.  I  was  trying  to  be  as  gay  as 
Robert  as  I  cut  a  pretty  design  for  the  top  cover  of  the  pie.  But  my  wits 
were  deserting  me.  Heedlessly  I  cut  on  the  crust,  ^^ante  fugah 
SUBOLES*' — and  Robert  saw  what  I  had  done. 

Then  Robert  looked  deep  into  my  eyes,  and  all  at  once  each  of  us 
understood  that  the  other  was  making  believe.  Robert  still  loved  me, 
and  I  loved  Robert. 

"  Grief  is  selfish,'*  said  Robert,  ''  and  I  was  so  sad  myself  that  I 
was  blind  to  your  sadness.  Buf  * — and  at  last  he  laughed  without 
pretence — ^^  we'll  keep  that  pie  forever." 

Nevertheless,  Robert  and  I  did  go  to  the  public  meeting  next  day. 
We  were  curious,  that  was  all.  The  crier  stood  up  and  called  for 
"  Conjuges  Vidui,*'  and  we  looked  around  to  see,  expecting  quite  a 
number.    But  not  one  couple  responded. 

Robert  drew  a  droll  face  and  looked  at  me.  **  It  is  a  fool  who 
never  changes  his  mind,''  he  whispered. 
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BY   COL.    KENTUCKY 

WHEN  frosty  winds  come  whirling  'cross 
The  fields  o'  golden  com. 
And  whistle  'round  the  fodder  shocks. 
And  ghosts  go  wailing  lorn, 
They  hint  o'  joys  a-coming,  when 

We'll  sip  the  amber  rye. 
And  take  a  slice  o'  golden  sweet 
From  out  the  pumpkin  pie. 


THE  BROTHERS  IMPLACABLE 

By  E/eanor  L.  Stuart 


A  RAILWAY  carriage  of  unusual  equipmefnt,  and  with  its  special 
engine^  was  drawn  up  on  a  siding  at  Tellin  to  await  the  pass- 
ing of  the  "  Petersburg  to  Paris"  mail.  The  Princess  Ganod- 
kin  was  seated  in  its  salon— en  route  for  the  Paris  season. 

"Maroc,  why  spend  the  night  hereP^   she  inquired. 

Maroc  appeared  in  a  fur  tunic  and  cotton  trousers,  the  least  of 
a  Bussian  servant's  inconsistencies.  The  arms  of  the  family  his  own 
had  always  served  were  in  golden  embroidery  on  his  coat-sleeve,  half 
buried  in  fur. 

"Excellency,"  he  returned  pettishly,  "the  piggish  night-mail  de- 
mands the  track  and  declines  to  pull  private  carriages.  The  Princesses 
Oanodkin  are  served — ^with  a  poor  dinner." 

"  Summon  the  new  Princess,"  she  said  in  French,  drawing  nearer 
the  narrow  railway  table.  She  was  m  typically  Bussian  as  a  three 
days'  snowfall.  Her  figure  was  stout,  her  shoulders  and  cheekbones 
even  higher  than  her  ambitions;  she  was  always  in  church  or  drinking 
tea.  Her  daily  garb  was  in  the  worst  fashion  of  English  tailors,  plain 
as  a  deal  cofiSn,  square  and  strong.  Her  white  hair  shone  with  skilled 
care  and  jewelled  pins,  diamonds  glittered  in  her  shirt-front,  and 
gemmed  necklaces  were  clasped  outside  her  mannish  collars.  She  read 
all  languages. 

Her  daughter-in-law  was  a  pretty  American,  evidently  admiring 
the  old  lady,  behind  whose  chair  Maroc  took  his  reverential  stand. 
He  smiled  at  them  with  the  perfect  nonchalance  of  an  old  retainer. 
The  atmosphere  of  these  august  travellers  was  simple  and  affectionate. 

"We  are  attached  to  the  *  Vitesse  du  Nord'  in  about  two  hours,'' 
the  elder  woman  said. 

"  After  which  it  is  less  than  thirty  to  Alexis " 

"  And  the  hatshops,"  the  "  Mother-title"  answered,  with  a  wonder- 
fully becoming  smile. 

"  I  see  by  day  before  yesterda/s  Figaro,"  her  daughter-in-law  be- 
gan, dutifully  attempting  table-talk,  "  that  the  son  of  your  old  friend, 
— ^ahl  how  shall  I  pronounce  him? — ^Borovotsky? — ^who  was  found 
dead  in  Baden,  had  an  seolian.  Late  the  night  of  his  death  he  played 
the  '  Bakotzky  March*  on  it.    The  people  in  the  suite  heard  him,  and 
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a  little  black  cross  was  found  about  his  neck.  This  march  and  a  litUe 
black  CT088,  the  paper  said,  was  the  sign,  the  concerted  death-sentenoe, 
of  the  society  which  killed  his  father,  'The  Brothers  Implacable.' 
Odd,  wasn't  it  r 

Maroc  signalled  silence  from  behind  his  stout  mistress.  She  tnmed 
and  caught  him. 

^*  Get  me  the  Figaro/^  she  said.  Her  lips  were  white  and  she  diank 
all  her  wine  without  stopping  while  he  brought  the  paper.  She  read 
rapidly,  and  then  looked  out  on  the  sluggish  Tiesen,  which  outnms 
time  in  that  dull  province.  Her  soup  cooled  before  her  untasted^  and 
it  was  good  soup.  But  the  details  of  life  were  in  abqrance,  while  her 
bitterest  memory  was  turning  in  its  sleep.  The  river  sent  the  lingering 
sun  a  bright  answer;  its  surface  was  red  and  gold,  side  by  side  with 
the  iron  tracks. 

'^  The  Brothers  Implacable,^'  she  observed,  '^  are  the  reason  we  have 
no  bands  in  Toesk  and  no  market  crosses  in  Tilsif 

Maroc  touched  the  Mother-title  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Don't,''  he  said  entreatingly, — ^*  please  don't.  Excellency." 

There  were  streams  of  tears  on  his  battered  Kalmuck  face— little 
streams,  vivid  in  the  last  sunrays,  like  the  slow-moving  river  itself. 

"  My  husband,"  Princess  Oanodkin  said  calmly,  *'  was  a  victim  of 
the  Brothers  Implacable.  Neither  Alexis  nor  I  wished  you  to  know 
it  before  you  came  to  Bussia.  There  is  no  real  danger,  and  yet 
thoughts  of  these  things  are  disturbing  to  strangers.  We  are  going 
to  Paris  now,  and  you  might  hear  it  in  any  salon  apropos  of  Boro- 
votsky," 

Princess  Alexis  was  horrified,  and  yet  her  pretty  face  was  deeply 
sympathetic. 

'' That  was  in  '70,  Mother  of  Alexis?" 

The  older  woman  nodded. 

*'  My  son  was  a  year  old,"  she  said. 

*'But  now,"  Maroc  interrupted,  '*the  concerted  signal  is  barred. 
If  one  play  the  Implacable  tune,  one  is  banished;  if  one  'discover, 
harbor,  create,  or  borrow  a  black  cross,'  one  is  fined.  It  is  not  a  na- 
tional society,  it  is  only  a  club  of  Tilsit." 

"  It  grew  out  of  the  riots  in  the  sixties.  Men  dragged  the  country 
owners  to  the  market  crosses  and  the  bands  played  'Bakotzky,'"  the 
Mother-title  explained. 

Maroc  attempted  gayety  as  he  changed  the  plates. 

"  Assassination  is  not  hereditary,"  he  said  soothingly. 

"  Dear  old  idiot,"  his  mistress  murmured  with  affection. 

The  carriage  moved  on  its  siding,  the  night-mail  thundered  at 
hand,  passed  them,  racing  towards  the  red  west;  one  star  pricked  the 
zenith  with  its  point  of  light;   one  thrush  sang  a  spring  song  from 
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his  thicket;    one  fear  lodged  within  their  hearts^ — ^but  the  women 
ooyered  tiieirs  over  with  the  gossip  of  two  continents. 

IL 

Thbib  special  engine  left  them  at  Oamost  when  the  '^  Vitesse  du 
Nord^'  called  for  them.  Lanterns  shone  on  a  wilderness  of  tracks^  and 
stunted  oaks  shivered  in  the  keen  breeze.  Even  in  the  dark  one  ob- 
served a  local  bleakness. 

"  We  get  yesterday's  papers  here/'  Maroc  proclaimed  joyfully. 

The  two  Princesses  were  arranged  for  the  night  on  sheeted  couches^ 
arrayed  in  black  peignoirs  and  covered  with  soft  furs.  Pintsch  lights 
glared  hotly  from  the  ceilings  and  while  the  elder  woman  read  the 
younger  knitted. 

^^  Shall  I  go  out  and  buy  the  Paris  papers  P'  Maroc  asked. 

'^ Don't  leave  us  alone/'  Princess  Alexis  said  quickly;  '^send  the 
guard." 

Someone  tapping  on  the  glass  door  leading  to  the  platform  fright- 
ened her  to  the  point  of  pallor.  Maroc  opened  the  door  but  a  tiny 
crack. 

They  cried  out  with  pleasure  as  Prince  Alexis  Oanodkin  entered. 

** But  I  thought  you  had  to  be  in  Paris?"  one  cried. 

*'You  said  you  must  attend  the  Commission?"  the  other  ques- 
tioned. 

He  looked  haggard^  but  evidently  enjoyed  their  surprise.  He  had 
assumed  a  certain  incongruous  gayety^  a  curious  contrast  to  his  usual 
calm.  The  glaring  light  fell  on  him,  a  man  of  average  height  but 
iinusual  bulk.  His  bold  and  honest  eyes  were  shaded  with  black  brows 
and  lashes^  but  his  hair  was  soft  and  fair  as  a  blond  child's.  His 
handsome  mouth  was  marred  by  a  thin  mustache,  almost  white  and 
typically  Tartar.  Everything  about  his  dress  expressed  a  man  of  Ori- 
ental prejudices  and  British  pastimes.  He  was  courteous,  brave,  and 
clever. 

*'  I  thought  you  might  worry  about  me,"  he  explained,  "  when  you 
read  of  Borovotsky  and  Lemet.  So  night  before  last  the  younger 
Maroc  flung  my  clothes  into  a  valise  and  took  our  places  in  the  '  Paris 
to  Petersburg'  as  far  as  Oamost,  where  we  knew  we  could  catch  you. 
We  reached  here  at  noon." 

*'We  only  got  yesterday's  papers  here,  we  do  not  know  about 
Lemet/'  the  women  cried  together. 

''Well,"  Alexis  said  doubtfully,  ''Lemet  was  struck  in  the  back 
of  the  head  at  the  house  of  Folle-Fanchette,  the  danseuse  in  his  opera, 
you  see." 

"  But  the  sign/'  Maroc  demanded,  "  did  he  see  a  sign  ?'^ 

Alexis  looked  at  his  wife. 
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"I  told  her  about  it,  apropos  of  Borovotsky/*  his  mother  said 
calmly. 

"  Oh  V^  Alexis  threw  aside  his  gayety  and  became  circumstantial 
and  grave.  "  Lemet  heard  someone  whistling  '  Rakotzky*  under  the 
window.  You  see,  he  has  our  association  with  the  tune.  He  went  to 
the  window  and  saw  a  cross  of  black  shadow  in  the  street.  Two  cabs 
caused  it  by  standing  under  street-lamps.  That  ghastly  coincidence 
is  all  he  remembers.  He  is  in  our  hotel ;  they  brought  him  there,  and 
the  doctors  say  he  will  recover — probably.*' 

*'I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Brothers  again,'*  the  Mother-title 
exclaimed  sadly. 

"  I  have  a  detective  with  me,*'  Alexis  continued, — ^^  Caron,  the  best 
in  Paris,  I  hear.  They  think  that  as  I  also  am  a  son  of  one  of  the 
three  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  trying  to  break  up  Nihilism  I  may 
be  attacked.  So  this  Caron  goes  about  with  me.  Poor  Lemet !  think, 
his  first  opera  to  be  produced  and  he  knocked  up  anonjrmously.  The 
ballet-master  is  a  Nihilist  and  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  but  he  proved 
an  alibi  and  was  discharged.  His  work  is  invaluable  to  the  opera. 
Fm  delighted  he  isn't  guilty." 

The  train  had  moved  away  as  he  spoke.  Maroc's  son  and  the  de- 
tective boarded  the  carriage,  the  guard  turned  the  key. 

''I  have  seen  you  before,"  the  old  lady  said  as  her  eyes  fell  on 
Caron. 

*'  No,  Madame  la  Princesse."  He  uncovered  and  stood  before  her 
in  the  glare. 

''  You  do  not  look  French." 

''I  am  so." 

"  We  need  your  help  in  the  care  of  my  child,"  she  said  again  more 
graciously.  Her  cheeks  were  bright  red,  like  autumn  leaves.  She 
read  about  Lemet  in  all  the  papers  the  guard  could  buy.  She  sent 
Caron  to  Maroc's  salon. 

''You  have  taken  a  dislike  to  him,"  Alexis  whispered. 

When  the  lights  were  turned  down  they  slept  a  little,  and  the  train, 
shrieking  now  and  then,  still  rushed  southwestward,  a  glowing  projectile 
slung  across  the  night. 

in. 

The  Parisian  Hdtel  Ganodkin  had  been  newly  decorated  for  Prin- 
cess Alexis.  Its  long  rooms  were  a  mirrored  maze,  wherein  splendid 
toilettes  flashed  through  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke.  Caron  wandered 
reflectively  to  and  fro  when  the  Prince  and  Princesses  received,  othe^ 
wise  he  merely  shadowed  Alexis  Prentorowitch  when  he  went  out 
on  errands  of  diplomacy,  for  the  morning's  ride,  or  for  an  honr  in 
the  *'  Cercle  Cosmopolite."  He  had  his  room  in  their  hotel  and  played 
a  fourth  with  them  at  their  eternal  '*  Bridge"  game,  if  there  were  no 
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one  else  at  hand.  He  showed  an  apathetic  approval  of  his  charge 
sometimes,  and  when  the  Princesses  asked  him  questions^  hoping  to 
be  reassured  of  the  Prince's  safety,  he  would  never  say  more  than 
"  No  attempt  on  his  life  will  be  made  unless  the  sign  is  given.  You 
look  upon  it  as  a  warning  of  the  victim  to  make  his  peace  with  God. 
It  is  also  an  order  to  his  executioner,  who  has  been  following  him,  per- 
haps for  months.'* . 

"  But  you  are  sure  no  one  shadows  him  P* 

'^No  one  but  me,  Mesdames.  Except  in  his  own  house  or  in  his 
carriage  with  you  or  some  other  trusted  persons,  he  is  always  within 
sight.'' 

*'That  man  makes  me  feel  secure,"  the  new  Princess  would  say 
gladly. 

Paris  was  agog  over  Lemef  s  experience  and  the  death  of  Boro- 
votsky,  and  Paris  resents  sorrow  in  tiie  spring  season;  the  spring  sea- 
son is  for  flirtation,  racing,  bonnets,  and  caf6s.  Men  would  say  to 
each  other  as  they  drove  from  the  Ganodkins :  "  They  are  welcome  to 
their  vogue.  If  Ganodkin  won  the  Grand  Prix,  it  wouldn't  cure  him 
of  looking  for  black  crosses  and  listening  for  that  unpronounceable 
death-march." 

All  the  women  visitors  said  sad  things  too.  But  then  no  woman 
admits  a  young  wife  to  be  as  happy  as  she  seems,  and,  besides,  they 
envied  her  the  Ganodkin  victoria,  which  experts  called  the  smartest  in 
Europe. 

Early  on  Good  Friday,  when  the  draped  churches  were  collecting 
their  earliest  worshippers,  this  equipage,  containing  the  Mother-title, 
drew  up  at  the  dingy  "  residence"  of  M.  Bias,  *'  Directeur  des  OflSciers," 
the  omnipresent  Bias  of  the'  Secret  Police. 

Her  tiny  groom  rang  his  bell,  and  soon  she  sat  opposite  the  great 
detective  in  the  early  morning  light. 

"I  have  written  you  every  day  for  eight  days,"  she  said  angrily, 
''  and  this  is  the  first  moment  you  appoint  a  meeting." 

''I  did  not  know  until  yesterday  that  I  had  such  a  distinguished 
correspondent.  Every  morning  I  received  a  letter  signed  'Soph6.' 
Not  Imowing  her  Excellencjr's  device, — I  confess  it! — I  thought  my- 
self in  touch  with  a  stocking  person,  if  her  Excellency  permits  it,  a 
corset  person." 

''Pig I"  the  Princess  cried  violently,  "if  you'd  known  I  was  a 
princess  you  would  have  attended  to  me?  And  the  little  dressmakers 
are  not  granted  interviews  with  republican  administrators?  One  does 
not  need  to  visit  theatres  to  see  farces,  sir !    Tou  are  a  farce." 

Bias  was  rarely  in  the  wrong,  but,  adjusting  himself  to  novel  cir- 
cumstances, he  apologized  so  gracefully  that  he  was  forgiven.    The 
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Princess  then  came  to  the  point    '^  I  wish  you  to  displace  Carcm,  my 
son's  shadow/'  she  said  simply. 

*^  That  is  as  if  one  asked  Holland  to  remove  its  dykes,"  he  cried. 
''Whyr 

^'  I  distrust  him.  He  joined  ns  in  my  priyate  carriage  at  QamosL" 
The  Princess  was  like  all  good  women  when  about  to  relate  anything: 
she  always  got  a  good  ways  back  of  her  story^  that  she  might  protract 
the  pleasure  of  narration.  ^*  When  he  entered  my  carriage  I  said,  'I 
have  seen  you  before.'  I  could  not  remember  where.  But  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  the  face  his  resembled  jumped  to  my  mind,  and  it  wu 
the  face  of  the  agitator  who  founded  the  Brothers  Implacable." 

Bias  smiled  scornfully.  ''  Caron  is  at  most  thirty-six,"  he  retomed 
patiently,  ^'  and  if  the  criminal  you  mention  were  alive  he  would  be 
over  eighty." 

^^That  does  not  prevent  a  horrible  likeness  between  these  maiy" 
she  answered. 

"  I  have  even  seen  an  English  servant  who  looked  like  Peter  die 
Oreat.    Oh,  her  Excellency  merely  wishes  to  establish  a  likeness." 

*'  This  likeness  was  in  my  mind,"  she  continued,  *'  when  I  dete^ 
mined  to  look  into  Maroc's  salon  for  another  sight  of  this  Caron.  The 
door  was  open,  so  that  we  could  call  if  anything  were  wanted  in  the 
night.  We  were  in  comparative  darkness,  but  I  thought  I  could  see 
without  being  seen.  Baising  myself  on  my  sofa,  I  looked  throuj^  the 
open  door  to  find  your  detective  with  a  pocket  electric  lantern,  *tjipt 
mignonne/  rifling  a  tin  box  of  mine  which  I  rarely  lock.  He  wis 
reading  a  list  of  my  investments  I  I  called  Maroc.  Caron  came  in  his 
place.  ^  Your  servant  is  sleeping,'  he  said.  *  Is  there  a  tin  box  in 
there?'  I  inquired.  'I  will  see,'  he  replied.  He  returned  with  it 
I  locked  it  for  the  first  time  in  years — ^with  its  own  key,  which  I  can; 
with  others  on  my  key-ring.    He  was  as  calm  as  a  May  morning." 

'* Excellent,  Excellency!  very  good  indeed  1"  Bias  laughed.  ''To 
guard  you,  this  man  must  know  all.  I  could  do  nothing  but  praise  bin 
for  such  investigation.  I  think  his  zeal  ill-timed,  but  yet.  Excellency} 
it  is  laudable !" 

The  Princess  interrupted  him  with  a  grand  gesture.  ''I  behefe 
there  are  better  detectives  than  this  one,"  she  said.  **  1  think  he  is  i 
Nihilist  himself.  Oh,  yes,  M.  Bias,  I  know  them  by  sight,  as  yon 
know  a  criminal  of  ordinary  guilt,  as  a  doctor  knows  measles.  Send 
me  his  record  in  your  department  I  believe  you  will  be  unable  to 
furnish  his  history  except  while  he  has  served  you.  Nihilists  have  no 
pasts  for  publication.    Qood-moming." 

''  That  woman  is  a  lunatic  I"  Bias  exclaimed  when  he  had  dosed 
the  door. 
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IV. 

Gabon's  record  arriyed  the  next  day.  M.  Bias  knew  nothing  of 
him  prior  to  his  serrice  in  the  Secret  Police.  '^  He  may  have  been  an 
English  clergyman^  he  may  have  been  a  king/'  Bias  wrote.  The 
Princess  was  so  angry  she  cotdd  not  eat  her  breakfast  An  American 
newspaper  had  offer^  a  prize  to  anyone  discovering  the  murderer  of 
an  American  millionaire^  poisoned  in  Lucerne.  M.  Caron  won  that 
prize,  and  so  cleverly  that  it  attracted  Bias's  attention.  Caron  at 
length  joined  his  force,  where  he  had  been  distinguished.  M.  Bias 
had  known  him  six  years.    The  Princess  rang  her  bell. 

^  Where  does  M.  Caron  sleep?"  she  asked  Maroc,  who  answered  it. 

''  In  this  house,  in  the  room  that  M.  Lemet  occupied  before  he  was 
moved  to  his  own  apartment." 

'*  Yon  may  go." 

She  consulted  Bias's  letter  once  more.  He  wrote  that  in  removing 
Caron  he  felt  he  would  be  threatening  the  Prince's  life.  He  virtually 
wrote  that  he  would  not  remove  him.  Bising,  the  old  woman  sought 
Caron's  room;  she  had  seen  him  go  out  with  her  son  on  foot. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted;  its  windows,  opening  on  the  service 
court,  were  dose-shuttered.  Boxes,  all  locked,  were  ranged  against  the 
wall ;  a  valise  was  unlocked,  and  the  Princess  found  it  packed.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  drawers  of  his  chiflonnidre,  no  toothbrush,  even,  in 
his  dressing-room,  and  all  bis  luggage  was  stamped  ^^  F.  Brown,  New 
York."  *'  He  could  leave  at  a  moment's  notice,"  the  Princess  said  to 
herself.  *^  It  must  be  time  to  strike."  She  felt  sure  that  Caron's  was 
the  hand.  ^^  Does  a  man  who  is  subject  to  fits  analyze  his  symptoms 
when  they  warn  him  of  an  attack?  Not  he.  I  am  subject  to  Nihil- 
ists," she  said  as  she  left  the  room,  ^'  and  I  know  what  to  expect  of  this 
one." 

She  went  into  her  son's  room.  The  Princess  Alexis  was  there, 
whiter  than  her  peignoir;  horror  widened  her  eyes;  she  could  not 
stand,  but  sank  weakly  on  a  stiff  chair  beside  a  brazier. 

**  Where  is  Caron?"  she  asked  the  Mother-title,  *'  I  have  something 
for  him." 

The  Princess  snatched  a  little  paper  from  the  girl's  cold  hand.  It 
was  a  diagram  of  the  opera^hous^,  and  against  their  box  a  Greek  cross 
was  marked  in  black  ink. 

"  Is  it  not  terrible?"  Princess  Alexis  asked. 

''Where  did  you  find  it?"  the  Mother-Princess  demanded  rapidly. 

'^  In  the  hall.  Lemet  or  no  Lemet,  Alexis  must  not  go  to  his  opera 
on  Monday  evening." 

''  No,  he  must  not.    But,  again,  this  is  no  warning." 

Princess  Alexis  looked  surprised.    ''  It  is  the  sign,"  she  objected. 

''They  haven't  played  their  silly  tune  yet,"  the  old  lady  answered; 
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"  they  behave  like  a  church  with  their  ritual.  This  paper  belanp  to 
Caron.  I  have  discovered  him.  He  is  an  Implacable.  Oh,  yes,  I  tell 
you  this,  I  can  prove  it.  He  will  miss  this;  its  meaning  is  plain;  he 
will  want  it  again — oh,  fearfully !  He  will  miss  it  directly  and  return 
for  it.  It  was  for  some  accomplice,  no  doubt.  He  will  abandon  the 
plan  of  which  it  was  a  part,  but  he  will  leave  Alexis  unprotected  any- 
where to  come  search  for  this.    If  you  love  Alexis,  tell  Caron  nothing T 

The  Princess  Alexis  looked  at  the  old  woman  with  frank  disbelief. 
"  But  he  is  a  detective,  the  sworn  foe  of  secret  clubs.  Do  not  be  unjust 
to  him,  our  one  safeguard.  Besides,  he  is  so  meek.  These  truculent 
butchers  are  different;   you  yourself  called  them  truculent." 

"I  called  them  so?^^  the  Mother-title  cried,  laughing  in  her  in- 
trepid fashion, — ^there  was  a  general  daimtlessness  about  her  which 
grew  at  each  moment, — "  perhaps  I  did  call  them  so.  I  just  call  them 
what  I  please  when  I  feel  like  it.    Gome.'' 

She  drew  the  younger  woman  towards  the  corridor.  "  Did  he  call  for 
Alexis,  or  did  they  meet  at  the  main  doorP' 

"  He  called  for  Alexis  here,  in  his  room.'' 

The  Princess  threw  the  diagram  down  on  the  red  carpet  of  the  cor- 
ridor; the  pink  azaleas  threw  their  glow  upon  the  white  paper  until 
it  was  rosy.  ^*  Tinged  with  blood,"  the  old  lady  whispered  exultinglj, 
as  if  that  chance  color  were  a  proof  of  Caron's  intent.    Princess  Alexis 

thought  her  crazy,  perhaps  this  awful  strain She  caught  the 

Mother-title's  hand  and  kissed  it,  convinced  that  anxiety  had  unhinged 
a  noble  mind.  Ten  minutes  passed,  the  two  women,  hid  in  the  Prince's 
room,  looking  out  on  the  sunlit  corridor.  Presently  steps  were  heard 
on  the  stairway,  a  quick  voice  questioned  one  of  the  lackeys,  and  then 
the  steps  came  on.  Caron  turned  into  the  corridor;  his  face  was  whit^ 
anxious;  he  looked  from  right  to  left,  left  to  right,  but  still  walked 
without  loitering.  He  stooped,  picked  up  the  diagram,  and  moved  on 
towards  his  room.  There  was  an  air  of  relief  in  his  back,  his  shouldeis 
seemed  straighter. 

"Now,  don't  faint,"  the  Princess  Ganodkin  said  hurriedly,  "but 
get  me  a  pair  of  socks,  a  pair  of  pumps,  a  shirt,  cravat,  evening  clothes, 
everything  belonging  to  Alexis.  Bring  them,  dearest  child,  to  my  bou- 
doir, and  tell  Alexis  nothing.  Tell  Caron  nothing.  Maroc  knows  all 
and  agrees  with  me." 

"  I  don't  believe  Caron  is  a  Nihilist,"  the  girl  said  tearfully. 

"Well,  you  will,"  the  old  lady  answered  good-naturedly.  "Get 
what  I  said,  and  be  quick,  dear." 

She  moved  towards  her  boudoir,  stopping  suddenly  to  laugh  with 
real  mirth.    "  That  pig  Bias !   what  an  idiot  it  is  I"   she  said  grimly. 

When  the  Princess  Alexis  brought  a  portion  of  her  husband's  ward- 
robe to  his  mother's  boudoir  she  felt  convinced  of  the  madness  of  that 
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elderly  potentate.  For  herself,  she  feared  to  give  Caron  her  confi- 
dence, much  less  Alexis,  but  to  give  her  husband's  clothes  into  the 
keeping  of  the  Mother-title  seemed  a  harmless  idiocy.  Her  slim  arms 
were  draped  with  pantaloons,  she  carried  an  opera-hat  crushed  con- 
vulsively against  her  side,  and  on  entering  the  room  the  Princess 
Ganodldn  was  visible  at  the  centre-table,  her  Greek  testament  open 
before  her,  her  lips  twitching  with  deep  emotion.  She  knitted  quietly 
enough  at  an  afghan,  pretending  to  be  at  ease.  "I  hate  everything 
sensational  sol^'  she  exclaimed.  '*I  must  relax  like  this,  or  die  of 
excitement.  Thank  you,  little  Clotheshorse,**  she  added,  nodding  to- 
wards her  son's  garments ;  "  throw  them  on  the  divan." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  you're  going  to  do  with  them?"  Princess 
Alexis  inquired  anxiously. 

"Watch  Maroc,  that  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can;  he  will  be 
here  presently." 

When  Maroc  came  he  brought  a  stranger  with  him,  a  short,  fat  man, 
with  whom  the  Mother-title  spoke  Dutch.  The  Princess  Alexis,  not 
understanding  the  language,  stood  silent  in  despairing  wonderment. 

They  went  into  the  dressing-room,  where  the  stout  stranger  moved 
about  in  a  business-like  way,  unwrapping  a  box  of  paints,  and  putting 
strange  little  trowels  and  dull  knives  with  flexible  blades  into  a  neat 
row  on  the  washhand-stand.  A  high  press,  carved  upon  the  whole  of 
its  available  surface,  six  feet  in  height  at  the  least,  and  with  double 
doors,  spoke  loudly  of  Russia  from  the  midst  of  modem  French  furnish- 
ing. The  stranger  fitted  a  key  to  this  press  and  opened  its  door. 
"This  was  all  my  idea,"  the  Princess  Ganodldn  said  complacently. 
Maroc  rushed  to  the  window.  "Caron  has  just  gone  out  again,"  he 
said. 

The  Princess  Alexis  did  not  even  feel  she  was  dreaming.  What 
passed  before  her  eyes  seemed  more  remote  than  that.  She  felt  that 
she  watched  another  dream,  as  the  two  men  lifted  a  sheeted  tailor's 
dummy  from  the  press,  standing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  No 
wig  was  on  its  head  as  yet,  and  a  great  hole  above  the  neck  gaped  brain- 
less to  the  ceiling.  The  little  man  produced  a  wig  from  under  his  coat- 
tails  ;  it  capped  the  likeness  suddenly.  "  Perfect,  Excellency !"  Maroc 
cried.  "  Admirable  1"  her  Excellency  grunted.  "  What  a  mockery  I" 
the  Princess  Alexis  said,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Princess 
Ganodkin  smiled  her  wonderfully  becoming  smile,  but  said  nothing. 

"In  this  case,"  Maroc  said,  as  though  he  were  instructing  in  a 
university, — "in  this  case  the  blow  cannot  be  dealt  Alexis  Prentoro- 
witch  in  his  own  house.  Two  of  the  lackeys  are  detectives,  so  the  order 
to  strike  must  also  be  given  out-of-doors.  This  Society  of  Implacables 
signs  its  infamies  to  intimidate." 

"  Intimidation  is  the  pet  weapon  of  ITihilism." 
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''  He  talks  like  a  shilling  shocker/'  the  Princess  Ganodkin  sud  in 
English. 

"  Also/'  Maroc  continued^  '^  the  blow  cannot  be  dealt  irfaik  fhej 
are  in  the  coup6  together^  for  I  am  always  on  the  box.  I  would  not 
let  him  escape  alive.  These  rascals  are  few  and  do  not  risk  their  lives, 
as  once  they  did^  lest  they  die  ont.  They  will  attack  Alexis  Frentoio- 
witch  when  he  is  with  his ** 

^^  You  talk  too  much  T  the  Mother-title  said  sternly.  Maroc  had 
spoken  Bnssian  that  the  Dutchman  might  not  understand.  He  forgot 
the  new  Princess,  white  and  absorbed,  beside  him. 

''  We  are  going  for  a  drive  now/'  the  elder  woman  continued  quietly, 
'^  and  when  we  come  in  I  hope  to  hear  that  the  dummy  is  dressed  and 
hidden  in  the  stable.  When  the  coup6  calls  to  take  me  to  M.  Lemef  8 
opera,  see  that  the  dummy  is  in  the  left  comer.  Be  thou  on  the  box, 
Maroc,  and  until  Monday  evening  comes  I  shkll  give  no  further  orders, 
unless  my  plan  is  changed." 

She  put  gold  in  the  stranger's  hand,  and  the  two  women  left  the 
boudoir  for  a  turn  in  the  sunshine  amongst  the  other  women  who  had 
left  their  troubles  at  home  to  keep  house  by  themselves. 

V. 

The  Princess  Ganodkin  had  arrived  at  a  definite  conclusion,  that 
the  time  chosen  to  attack  her  son  would  be  while  he  drove  with  her  <s 
with  his  wife.  His  sleeping-hours  were  thrice  guarded,  by  his  wife 
and  Maroc  and  one  of  the  detectives — four  times  guarded  if  one  count 
Him  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  And  the  Oanodkins  were  devout, 
after  the  most  perfervid  fashion  of  the  Green  communion.  She  was 
determined  that  he  should  not  go  to  Lemet's  opera;  the  crowds  and 
darkness,  the  long  tail  of  carriages  creeping  towards  a  blinding  lij^ 
the  confused  cries,  the  ensemble  of  a  first  night,  seemed  perfect  cta^ 
ditions  for  assassination  without  arrest.  Thirty  years  before  the  miff- 
derer  would  not  ask  his  own  life,  but  avengers  had  grown  scarce,  even 
in  Bussia.  She  was  sure  Caron  would  try  to  escape,  sure  that  he 
would  not  turn  on  Alexis  if  he  were  alone  with  him.  Each  nij^t  she 
thought  of  it  all  in  a  dreary  routine.  Caron  tasted  his  food,  which 
prevented  poisoning;  Caron  opened  letters  and  parcels,  whidi  foiled 
infernal  machines;  her  own  precaution  against  murder  had  demanded 
one  untried  confederate.  She  often  wondered  if  the  Dutch  wax  worker 
would  tell  of  his  activity  in  the  Hdtel  Ganodkin.  Easter  Sunday  was 
gay  with  flowers  and  visits;  Lemet  drove  to  mass  and  the  papers  rang 
with  it;  Ganodkin  went  also,  as  recorded  in  the  society  columns  of 
four  cities.  It  was  also  recorded  that  Lemet  was  forbidden  to  attend 
his  first  night  by  his  physicians.    Monday  wore  away  in  anxiety;  the 
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Prinoess  Alexis  was  ill  from  shock  and  fretting.  ^^  Humor  her/'  the 
Doctor  said.  "We  never  do  anything  else/*  they  answered  simply. 
'^Well,  Prince^  in  short,  stay  at  home  from  this  opera;   the  thought 

of  that  crowd  being  the  cover  of  an  assassin ^^     "Dear  child/' 

Prince  Alexis  said,  looking  enormously  gratified.  "  Well,  Doctor,  we 
shall  see  what  can  be  done.    Thank  you  for  the  hint.    Gtood-moming.'' 

The  Mother-title  drummed  on  the  table  when  the  Doctor  left  them. 
"  Friendship  demands  that  you  go  to  Lemef  s  opera.  Don't  tell  even 
Caron  that  you  won't  go.  You  know  these  newspapers.  Suppose  they 
imputed  cowardice  to  us,  and  said  you  feared  the  crowd?  Just  send 
Caron  on  ahead  and  tell  him  to  meet  us  without  fail  on  the  steps  of 
the  bouse,  not  even  in  the  foyer,  but  as  we  alight.  Then  change  your 
mind  at  the  last  moment,  so  no  one  will  know,  and  your  wife's  sudden 
illness  can  be  your  plea." 

"  That  is  best,"  Alexis  agreed;  "  newspaper  innuendo  would  be  the 
last  straw." 

Within  her  own  room  the  Princess  Oanodkin  was  feeble  and  un- 
nerved; with  her  family  and  servants  she  was  pale  and  vague,  but  per- 
fectly serene.    Her  one  fear  was  that  Alexis  would  tell  Caron  his  plan. 

About  six  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  drawing-rooms  were 
full  of  visitors;  the  Prince  was  playing  piquet  in  an  anteroom;  a 
fresh  voice  sang  elaborately,  trilling  in  scides  from  the  salon  de  mu- 
sique.  Caron  moved  to  and  fro,  observing,  unobserved,  like  a  cat 
deciding  the  excellencies  and  drawbacks  of  its  habitat.  One  of  the 
lackeys  entered  the  room  with  a  black  iron  cross.  A  tiny  tin  box  was 
added  to  its  under  side,  and  although  it  had  no  wrapper,  a  tag,  type- 
written, consigned  it  to  Prince  Alexis  Gkinodkin,  in  the  French  desig- 
nation, without  his  father's  name  attached.  The  Mother-title  snatched 
it;  Caron  had  gone  to  look  in  at  the  card-room.  A  little  lever  put  forth 
from  the  tiny  tin  box  at  the  reverse  of  the  cross;  she  pushed  it  and 
tiie  strains  of  "Eakotzky"  tinkled  in  the  room  under  cover  of  the 
trilling  voice.    "  A  musical  box,"  she  said  lightly,  with  white  lips. 

**My  orders  are  to  take  everything  to  M.  Caron,"  the  lackey  said 
as  fhe  Mother-title  put  the  cross  on  a  table.  She  gave  him  the  thing 
gladly,  glad  also  that  the  Princess  Alexis  had  not  been  downstairs  to 
see  it  arrive. 

In  another  moment  the  Prince  rushed  to  her,  holding  it  in  his  hand. 
^  Caron  thinks  it  a  joke,"  he  said;  '^  don't  worry.  Some  fool  has  been 
trying  to  frighten  me." 

*'Do  you  think  it  a  joke?"  the  Princess  asked  solemnly  of  Caron. 

*'  Ye-es,  a  grim  joke,"  he  answered.  '^  Is  it  your  wish  that  we  act 
on  it?    All  possible  precaution  is  taken,  why  be  alarmed?" 

*'Put  the  thing  out  of  sight!"  the  Prince  said  nervously,  "and 
see  that  the  news  of  ijt  goes  no  further." 
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Maroc  said  it  was  the  sign.  "  You  know  it  is  no  joke,**  he  said 
doggedly,  crossing  himself  with  terrorized  prayers. 

The  Prince  dined  alone  with  his  mother;  her  heart  knocked  at 
the  jewelled  opening  of  her  corsage  as  if  it  would  leap  from  her  into 
the  room.  Her  lips,  which  framed  prayers,  rejected  food.  She  had 
ordered  a  special  guard  to  surround  the  opera-box.  It  was  the  drife 
she  feared.  The  minutes  wore  on  towards  the  one  which  was  to  witoeas 
her  departure.  The  Prince  went  upstairs  to  his  wife,  first  calling 
Caron,  who  waited  in  the  hall.  ^^  You  go  to  the  opera  first  Wait  for 
us  at  the  steps.  To  be  frank,  Caron,  I  wish  to  see  you  the  moment  the 
coupi  door  is  opened.*' 

"  You  will.  Excellency.    Au  'voir.'' 

The  Princess  Ganodkin  watched  him  from  the  window  upstairs. 
A  lackey  called  his  fiacre,  he  stepped  into  it,  and  was  gone.  She 
rushed  to  his  room;  there  was  no  luggage  there  but  an  old  trunk,  ap- 
parently overfiowing  with  soiled  cravats,  unlocked. 

Maroc  was  behind  her  in  his  redingote,  ready  for  the  box  of  her 
coup6.  "  Yes,  Excellency,  his  things  were  moved  while  you  were  at 
dinner.    He  had  a  new  name  painted  on  everything.    It  is  time  to  go.'' 

''  Good-night,  Alexis." 

She  paused  at  his  door.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  wife's  lounge  and 
waved  his  hand  to  her. 

**  Do  not  come  down,  I  have  Maroc;  stay  within  doors,"  she  said. 

Presently  she  took  her  place  in  the  coup6,  beside  the  dummy. 

VI. 

**  You  are  not  bad,"  she  said  to  it.  "  Lean  forward — so." 
It  seemed  very  real  in  the  darkness.  The  ribbon  of  Michad 
crossed  its  heartless  shirt-front.  Maroc  had  put  some  other  orders  on 
it,  which  glittered  if  they  passed  a  street-lamp.  Somehow  the  M 
shock  of  learning  the  Implacables  were  at  work  again  returned  to  her. 
The  accoimt  of  Borovotsky  in  the  Figaro,  the  slow-running  Tiesen, 
her  vis-i-vis  in  travel,  the  prospective  widow  of  her  only  son,  were  sad 
items  of  tragedy.  She  put  her  hand  protectingly  on  the  dummy. 
"  You  won't  feel  anything,  you  know,"  she  said  kindly,  "  and  you  i» 
help  me  so  in  the  care  of  my  child." 

Her  mind  ran  forward  to  meeting  Madame  Lemet  in  the  (qpera- 
box.  She  must  get  ready  details  of  a  story  of  Alexis's  absence;  she 
leaned  back  in  her  comer,  inventing  them.  Presently  they  took  their 
place  in  the  line;  it  was  the  longest  line  she  could  remember;  she 
tried  to  reckon  her  distance  from  the  door  of  the  opera-house.  She 
noticed  that  Maroc  had  left  the  box  and  was  standing  on  the  pavement 
He  opened  the  door  of  the  coup6.  **  I've  seen  him — across  the  street," 
he  said,  closing  it  again. 
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Then  the  other  door  opened;  Garon  put  in  his  head  and  shoulders. 
He  said  nothing,  but  struck  the  dummy  in  the  chest,  with  a  heavy, 
tearing  noise.  The  Princess  caught  at  him,  but  he  slammed  the  door 
and  was  off.  She  screamed,  Maroc  wrenched  his  door  wide,  and  they 
looked  at  the  dummy's  wound:  the  ribbon  of  Michael  was  rent  by  a 
modem  poniard,  sharper  than  a  razor. 

^  Qive  the  alarm;  let  him  think  himself  successful,^'  the  Princess 
commanded.  They  screamed  together :  "  A  doctor  I  a  doctor  I'' 
^  Murder  I''  Holding  the  dummy  in  her  arms,  she  screened  him  from 
the  crowd.  Maroc  kept  people  from  the  coup6  by  fierce  demands  of 
air  for  the  victim. 

Bias  rushed  from  the  Oaf 6  Brillante.  ^^Is  this  possible  P'  he  cried 
in  horror,  tearing  along  the  pavement. 

'^  Come  into  the  carriage  and  tell  my  man  to  drive  us  to  the  Doc- 
tor's,*'  the  old  woman  said  serenely  at  sight  of  him.  "I  was  right 
about  Caron.*' 

The  Mother-title  Ganodkin  wakes  at  night  with  the  memory  of 
Caron's  blow  on  the  dummy  chest  and  her  horror  of  his  dagger.  She 
goes  to  sleep  again  laughing  at  M.  Bias.  She  bet  with  him,  the  wager 
being  that  he  would  never  learn  a  word  of  Caron  before  he  joined  the 
Secret  Police  or  after  he  took  French  leave  of  it.  The  Brothers  Im- 
placable continue  to  dispatch  the  obnoxious  at  long  intervals  and  after 
serving  them  with  the  sign.  Her  friends  fear  for  the  Princess  Qanod- 
kin,  who  says  serenely,  "Somehow,  I  feel  they  will  not  molest  us 
again/^    M.  Bias  is  her  valued  friend. 


HOW   COULD  I   KNOW? 

BY  H.  TALBOT  KUMMER 

HOW  could  I  know  that  you  were  Love, 
You !  humble  hooded  figure  in  the  snow  ? 
My  eyes  were  lifted  far  above 
Thy  pleading,  outstretched  hands,  thy  look  of  woe. 

I  deemed  thee  but  a  beggar,  far 
Below  the  vision  of  my  dream,  and  so. 

While  seeking  thee  as  some  high  star, 
I  passed  thee  by.    Ah  Love !  how  could  I  know  ? 


HIRAM  MATHEWS'S  MONU- 
MENT 

By  Clinton  Dangerfieid 

'' A  IN^T  no  feller  so  meachen  but  what  he  can  leave  some  sorter 
/\  remembrance  behind  him  if  he's  a  mind  to— sort  of  monyment, 
''^  as  it  were/' 

Hiram's  sister,  tall,  angular,  dominant^  paused  in  reply  on  \ssx 
way  to  the  sink,  to  which  she  had  already  begun  to  convey  the  dirty 
dishes,  though  Hiram  Mathews  had  not  finished  his  breakfast 

"I  declare  for'V'  she  said  scornfully,  ''you  do  git  the  queerest 
idees,  Hiram.  Jest  look  at  yourself — you  allers  wuz  the  runt  of  the 
family,  and  you  ain't  hardly  been  able  to  scrape  a  livin'  f er  us  two 
here  in  the  village  by  thet  clerkship  of  yours.  Yit  here  you  be  talkin' 
of  leavin'  a  monyment — suthin'  for  folks  to  remember  ye  by  I" 

''I  do  the  best  I  can  with  the  derkin',  Statira,"  returned  her 
brother,  swallowing  a  sigh.  ''  You'd  ort  to  bear  in  mind  that  money- 
makin'  is  a  gift— comes  natural  to  some  folks  and  not  to  other  some, 
no  matter  how  they  work.  But  moneymakin'  ain't  the  question,  Statira* 
The  idee  is  fer  each  to  do  a  leetle  suthin'  to  live — afterwards.**  He 
paused  distressfully,  lacking  words  to  express  what  he  meant.  ''I 
don't  want  to  pass  away  entirely — every  scrap  of  me  forgot  here  in 
Greenville.  I  want  people  to  say,  'Hiram  thought  of  us  when  he 
planted  those.' " 

"  Planted  wAa^r 

"  Trees !  I'm  goin'  to  have  a  green  monyment,  Statira — ^in  Green- 
ville." He  chuckled  faintly,  despite  the  open  contempt  on  his  sister's 
face. 

She  whisked  off  the  remainder  of  the  plates  angrily. 

"Fer  clean,  unnatural  foolishness,"  she  declared,  "you  are  the 
beatenist !" 

Thereafter  the  newly  developed  lunacy  of  the  stoop-shouldered 
little  middle-aged  clerk  was  notorious  in  Greenville — Greenville,  who 
did  not  deserve  her  name,  for  she  was  forlornly  destitute  of  greenness. 

Dusty  and  bare  were  her  streets,  dusty  and  bare  h«r  yards.  The 
few  exceptions  in  spots  did  but  make  the  desolation  of  the  whole  place 
more  pointed.  But  now,  before  "  opening  time"  in  the  morning  and 
after  "  closing  time"  in  the  evening,  a  bent  figure,  with  a  spade  in  one 
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hand  and  a  little  forest  scion  in  the  other^  might  be  seen  carefully 
selecting  a  proper  site  for  his  treasure. 

Most  people  made  no  objections  to  this  continuous  planting.  It 
did  no  harm  and  amused  the  clerk,  for  whom  everyone  felt  a  kind  of 
condescGQding  piiy. 

Hiram  was  sixty  when  the  last  of  his  trees  were  planted — ^he  was 
eighty  when  they  had  grown  to  fair,  broad-leaved,  straight-limbed 
saplings,  whose  even  lines  and  well-chosen  varieties  were  beginning  to 
create  a  marvellous  difference  in  the  appearance  of  Greenville.  Daily 
the  old  man,  now  no  longer  a  worker,  wandered  up  and  down  the 
streets  whenever  the  weather  permitted,  looking  with  eyes  of  infinite 
gladness  upon  the  beautiful,  living  columns  of  his  monument. 

His  idea  was  still  a  jest  with  Greenville.  It  continued  so  until  one 
memorable  afternoon,  when  her  chief  citizens  foimd  themselves  facing 
a  very  earnest  speaker  in  the  Town  Hall. 

*'  As  you  are  aware,"  the  latter  was  saying,  "  it  is  now  a  question 
whether  our  railroad  will  run  through  your  village  or  through  An- 
napole,  fifteen  miles  to  your  left  You  are  also  aware  that  the  routes 
are  so  equal  in  advantages  touching  construction  that  it  now  becomes 
a  matter  of  which  village  is,  per  se,  the  more  desirable — ^which  will  be 
the  greater  credit  to  the  road.    I  have  determined  on  Greenville." 

Enthusiastic  cheering  shook  the  hall.  The  townsfolk  had  long 
and  eagerly  coveted  a  railroad.  They  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
Greenville  was  dying  of  inanition — ^that  she  must  be  fed  by  stores  and 
new  interests  brought  by  the  power  of  the  tireless  steam  and  steel. 
They  had  trembled  in  their  boots  lest  Annapole  get  it — and  Annapole 
had  been  so  insolentiy  cocksure  that  they  had  trembled  all  the  more  I 
When  the  cheering  subsided  the  speaker  resumed : 

^  I  will  now  tell  you  why  I  decided  on  Greenville" — ^an  impressive 
pause,  and  then  he  added  pointedly :  ''  It  is  because  I  was  delighted 
to  see  that  you  appreciate  tiie  commercial  value  of  beauty." 

The  Greenvillians  stared  stupidly  at  one  another.  What  did  the 
man  mean?   Was  this  irony? 

''This  important  side  of  progress,"  continued  the  Dictator,  "is 
overlooked  or  neglected  in  nine  sections  out  of  ten.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  convince  the  average  citizen  that  the  'Open,  Sesame,'  to  an 
investor's  pocket  is  a  trim,  well-shaded  town.  I  do  not  deny  that  your 
village  leaves  something  to  be  remedied.  Your  front  yards  do  not 
match  your  remarkably  beautiful  and  promising  avenues  of  trees." 

The  stranger  lifted  a  glass  of  water  near  him.  Perhaps  this  pre- 
vented him  from  seeing  how  very  redfaced  the  Greenvillians  had  sud- 
denly become,  or  how  an  aged,  wrinkled  countenance,  very  much  in 
the  rear,  became  suffused  with  sudden,  innocent  light.  Not  that  Hiram 
felt  one  touch  of  rejoicing  over  the  manifest  discomfiture  of  his  brother 
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citizens  or  of  trimnph  in  his  nnexpected  victory.  His  was  rather  the 
pure  joy  of  one  who  perceived  that  his  work  is  understood. 

"Your  trees/'  pursued  the  speaker  crisply,  "make  me  confident 
that  you  will  remedy  the  defects  I  shall  point  out  to  you.  So  now,  in 
the  name  of  your  well-shaded  streets,  which  will  yearly  increase  in 
beauty  until  your  children's  children  will  bless  your  forethought  for 
posterity,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  acquisition  of  the  railroad,  and 
thereby  of  prosperity !'' 

He  was  about  to  descend  after  this  imposing  flourish  when  Squire 
Warren,  the  most  distinguished  of  Greenville's  citizens,  gathering  his 
courage,  rose  bravely  to  the  occasion. 

''  Mr.  Lanham,"  he  said  a  little  thickly,  *'  before  ye  go  away  I  want 
ye  sh'd  know  that  the  credit  of  them  trees " 

"Belongs  to  all  Greenville,"  said  a  clear,  eager  voice,  rising  above 
the  weakness  of  age.  "That  all  of  us  love  'em  and  will  tend  'em 
alike."    After  which  Hiram  collapsed  in  much  confusion. 

There  was  a  supper  given  that  night.  Not  to  the  Dictator  of  Rail- 
road Paths,  either !  For  at  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a  beaming  and 
happy  old  man,  to  whom  healths  were  drunk  recklessly  and  often  in 
the  hardest  of  hard  cider. 

He  is  at  rest  now.  He  sleeps  under  the  trees  he  loved  so  well,  while 
they  (through  sweet  summer  rains  and  golden  sunshine)  wax  yearly 
into  greater  loveliness  and  strength. 
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BY  FLORENCE  EARLE  COATES 

GREATEST  of  modem  painters,  he  is  dead!— 
Whistler,  in  whom  death  seemed  to  have  no  part : 
He  of  the  nimble  wit  and  jocund  heart, 
Who  sipped  youth's  nectar  at  the  fountain-head. 
And  felt  its  wine  through  all  his  veins  run  red: 
Who  worshipped  the  ideal — ^not  the  mart. 
And  blessed  the  world  with  an  imperial  Art,  » 

Whereby  who  longs  for  beauty  may  be  fed ! 

When  things  men  deem  momentous  are  forgot, 
Laurels  will  bloom  for  him  that  wither  not. 

And  Death's  inverted  torch  shall  fail  to  smother 
The  light  of  genius,  tender  and  sublime, 
Which  with  austere  restraint,  and  for  all  time, 

Painted  the  gentle  portrait  of  the  "  Mother"! 
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THE  FASCINATING  OF  MR.  SAVAGE 

BY  HELEN   MILECETE 
Author  0/  ''A  Detached  Pirate;'  ''A  Girl  of  the  North^  etc. 

L 

^^  Y  AM  going  to  float  a  company.    I  must  do  something  1'^ 
I            '^  Do/'  said  Mrs.  Norton.    She  nestled  into  her  cushions  of 
*      pale  blue  satin  and  hid  one  ear  in  the  frills.    *'  Get  George  to 
help  you;    he  is  the  best  man  I  ever  knew  to  float  things  that  are 
er— er ** 

*'  Oh  I  my  company  is  to  be  a  limited  company  and  it  won't  be  er — 

er There  will  be  only  one  shareholder.     It  is  a  real  company. 

Don't  fidget  so." 

"  Have  you  made  up  the  prospectus  P* 

"Yes,  for  private  circulation  only.  The  prospects  are  fair;  the 
results  may  be  millions  I"  She  spoke  in  the  grandiloquent  tone  one 
uses  when  relating  the  superiority  of  a  hair-restorer  or  a  complexion- 
wash.    "  The  name  is  the  Black  Adela  Co.,  Limited !" 

Mrs.  Norton  sat  up.    "  What  does  it  mean  ?"  she  asked  plaintively. 

"  Black  Adela,  whose  beauty  is  unappreciated  by  an  ungrateful  and 
non-discriminating  country,  has  beautiful  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  complexion 
which,  if  it  were  assisted,  might  figure  as  immaculate  in  the  society 
news  of  the  papers  or  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Lady's ^" 

"  Good  Heaven,  Adda  1  are  you  quite  cracked?  Or  are  you  think- 
ing of  opening  an  oil  and  color  shop?  Have  you  invented  a  new  thing 
for  the  skin?    What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Nothing  of  that  sori  I  am  going  to  float  myself."  She  spoke 
slowly  and  with  deliberation. 

"  Float  yourself  1"  For  once  Mrs.  Norton's  sweet  voice  was  shrill. 
^Are  you  going  to  float  in  a  bathing-dress  or  on  a  raft?  Who  will 
pay?    How  will  you  make  any  money?" 

M8 
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**I  shall  stake  my  all.  Listen!"  She  continued  as  if  she  were 
reading  aloud,  "A  good  figure,  excellent  feet,  a  charming  manner, 
with  magnetism  thrown  in,  and *^ 

"Eot  not  left  out,*'  interrupted  Mrs.  Norton.  "What  are  you 
driving  at?    Why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  cry  V^ 

"  Listen,  Gerty.    I  am  twenty-seven." 

"  Don't  say  it  so  loud.  Everyone  knows  I  am  older  than  you  are. 
I  am  well  aware  of  your  age,  but  you  don't  look  it  You  can  be  twenty- 
seven  for  ages  yet,  twenty-three  to  a  man  who  adores  you,  twenty 
sometimes.    Why,  I  knew ^" 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Adela,  "I  know  you  did.  That  woman  had 
money.  It  is  impossible  to  be  permanently  twenty  without  money.  I 
am  getting  thin,  I  am  losing  my  looks,  I  am  v^etating  while  I  am 
young,  and  life  is  passing.  Do  you  remember  that  old  tune  we  used 
to  sing  as  a  part-song  at  school?  '  Oamival's  passing — ^passing  away? 
That  is  in  my  head  all  day.  It  is  true;  my  Carnival — ^my  youth — is 
passing,  passing  away.  I  can  hear  fate  singing  it  always,  and  I  want 
to  live,  to  be ^ 

"  Do  add,  '  to  suffer.'  It  pains  me  to  hear  my  childhood's  maxims 
misquoted.  Of  course  you  will  suffer.  Whereas,  if  you  just  sat  down 
and  waited  patiently,  you  don't  know  what  might  happen  to  you." 

"Wait?    For  what?    For  the  Judgment  Day." 

"Marry,"  said  Mrs.  Norton  lazily.  She  let  her  head  sink  in  the 
blue  frills  again. 

"  Marry  I  Marry  1"  repeated  her  friend  with  scorn.  "  You  talk  as 
if  it  were  as  easy  to  get  a  husband  as  it  is  to  advertise  for  a  cook.'' 

"  I  assure  you  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  husband  than  it  is  to 
get  a  cook,"  answered  Mrs.  Norton. 

"  Who  would  you  suggest  should  lead  me  to  the  altar?  Which  one 
of  my  few  admirers  ?  The  clerk  in  the  drug  store  ?  He  must  get  fifteen 
dollars  a  week.  The  man  at  the  bank?  How  would  you  like  him? 
Would  any  of  the  others  do  ?  They  come  to  see  me  to  yam.  But  they 
are  married  I  They  would  have  to  take  me  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  join  the 
Mormons  because,  strangely  enough,  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  have  two 
wives  in  this  country.    All  the  men  I  know  are  poor  or  else  married." 

"  I  know  this  place  is  poky  and  dull,  but  I  want  you  to  come  and 
spend  the  summer  with  me  at  Murray  Bay." 

"  How  could  I  ?  My  mother-in-law  would  be  so  hurt  if  she  saw  me 
with  your  party.  You  are  not  considered  a  wise  counsellor  in  the  lodge 
of  my  in-laws." 

"  They  don't  pay  your  rent.    Why  should  you  care  what  they  think?" 

"  I  am  weak-minded.    I  cannot  bear  to  hurt  people's  feelings." 

'*  You  are  afraid  of  that  old  harridan." 

^^  I  am,"  said  Adela,  '^  I  am  terrified  of  her.    I  am  going  to  London." 
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"You  are  going  to  London P*  Mrs.  Norton  was  breathless.  "To 
London  I    What  for?" 

**  To  float  the  company." 

*^Toii — ^Adela  Percy,  widow,  pretty, — ^no,  you  aren't  pretty,  but 
sometimes  I  think  you  haye  more  fascination  than  mere  prettiness, — 

are  going  to  London  to  run  a Is  it  a  shop  you  are  thinking  of 

storting  P' 

"Yes,  a  shop.*' 

"What  are  you  going  to  sellP' 

"Myself.'' 

"  Good  Heaven,  Adela !    I  don't  call  that  a  joke." 

" I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  a  joke.    Do  I  look  like  a  joke?" 

Mrs.  Norton  glared  at  her.  Adela  wore  a  long,  plain,  black  gown; 
there  was  no  touch  of  white  anywhere  on  it;  her  hair  was  done  low 
on  her  neck;  her  blue  eyes  were  full  of  tears;  she  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  cry;  her  face  was  strained  and  her  ridiculous  baby  mouth 
was  set  and  hard. 

"  You  do  not  look  at  all  like  a  joke,"  said  Mrs.  Norton.  "  You  do 
not  look  pretty." 

"  I  feel  mouldy,"  said  Adela,  "  as  if  I  were  damp  and  covered  with 
clogging  furry  stufF,  just  like  jam  when  ifs  going  bad.  You  can 
shudder,  but  I  feel  it.  Dear  Qerty,  you  have  been  so  good  to  me,  you 
won't  tell,  will  you?" 

"  I'll  tell  Oeorge.    I  never  keep  anything  from  him." 

Adela  laughed — ^the  involuntary  laugh  of  one  who  is  overtaken  by 
sudden  amusement.  "(George  does  not  matter.  You  won't  mention 
it  to  the  others?" 

"  No,  I  swear  that.  But  go  on,  I  am  tired  of  waiting.  When  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it,  that  is  my  motto." 

"I  am  starting  for  London  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March.  I 
sail  from  Boston  in  the  Amsterdam.  You  know  my  life,  how  hard  I 
have  had  to  work?" 

The  other  nodded  and  said,  "  You  seemed  as  if  you  liked  it." 

"Of  course.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  what  I  felt.  The 
woman  who  talks  courts  ridicule.  But  I  loathed  it.  When  he,  Ber- 
tram, took  me  away  from  it  all  and  married  me  I  did  not  much  mind 
being  married." 

"  You  didn't  much  mind  being  married?"  repeated  Qertj.  " Most 
women  like  it.  A  husband  means  a  house;  there  is  someone  to  pay 
your  bills,  and — well,  it  means  other  young  men  and  opportunities." 

"I  don't  care  for  men;  I  never  like  anything  in  lumps,  and  an 
individual  man  between  a  woman  and  her  husband  makes  war.  The 
opportunities  you  don't  want  are  no  good  to  you.  I  know  lots  of  women 
marry  to  have  Mrs.  on  their  cards  and  on  their  tombstones ^" 
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'*  Qo  on,"  jeered  Gerty. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  house  of  your  own  and  your  own  way 
most  of  the  day,  but  marriage  spells  misery  if  you  don't  love  the  man; 
to  accept  him  for  what  he  can  give  and  not  for  what  he  is,  is  a  good 
way  of  going  to  meet  disaster. 

"I  don't  like  your  picture/'  Mrs.  Norton's  tone  was  icy.  **I 
never  saw  one  like  it;  it  reminds  me  of  a  common  chromo-lithograph. 
I  think  you  are  trying  to  illustrate  my  motives." 

"  I  am  not,"  answered  Adela  wearily.    "  I Do  you  know  that  I 

loved  Bertram?  I  could  have  killed  him  when  he  went  off  to  Soutii 
Africa  and  left  me.  I  could,  not  because  he  went  away,  but  because 
he  wanted  to  go.  I  would  rather  have  seen  him  dead  than  going  away 
from  me  living,  for  he  volunteered." 

^'  You  are  a  funny  mixture.  I  never  thought  you  felt  it  as  mud 
as  that.    You  always  seemed  resigned,  heartless." 

^*  When  a  woman  keeps  her  head  and  her  eyes  are  dry  men  and 
women  call  her  heartless.  He  left  me  alone,  and  I  got  thirty  dollars  a 
month  from  Ottawa  as  a  reminder  that  I  was  Mrs.  Percy  and  he  had 
left  some  money  for  me.  He  sent  me  a  letter  on  a  dirty  sheet  of  paper 
now  and  then,  and  I  had  to  wait,  to  wait — for  what?  For  the  rubbishy 
news  we  get  here  about  the  war  and — ^it  was  like  the  Judgment  Day 
and  New  Year's  Day  rolled  into  one.  Despair,  desperation,  and  good 
resolutions  were  all  jumbled  up  together  in  my  brain;  I  felt  as  if  it 
would  burst." 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  you." 

^^  I  was  very  fond  of  him,  you  mean.  He  sailed  away  into  the  night 
and  I  was  alone,  and — well,  you  know  that  he  was  kill^  at  Pardebeig. 
I  got  a  little  pension,  but  from  being  prosperous  I  became  poor,  lonely. 
He  left  me  one  thousand  pounds,  nearly  five  thousand  dollars— it 
sounds  more  in  dollars.  Now  I  am  twenty-seven,  I  will  never  love 
anyone  again ^" 

Mrs.  Norton  gave  a  sound  which  resembled  a  chuckle. 

"  Never  I"  asseverated  Adela.  "  You  can  laugh.  If  I  had  any  feel- 
ing left,  if  I  felt  there  was  any  chance  of  my  loving  again,  do  you  think 
that  I  would,  that  I  could,  do  what  I  am  going  to  do?" 

^*  You  haven't  told  me  yet  what  you  are  going  to  do." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  tell." 

'^All  right,  then,  keep  your  secret  buried  in  your  own  heart.  I 
don't  want  to  know  it.  I  should  hate  to  be  entrusted  with  a  secret 
which,  if  told,  would  bring  disaster  to  any  happy  home.  A  secret  which 
could  hurt  any  woman  could  never  rest  happily  in  my  soul." 

"  Woman  1    What  woman  could  it  hurt?" 

"  Aren't  you  planning  an  elopement?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I  could  never  love  anyone  again  ?" 
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**  Alas  I  that  aimotincement  is  generally  the  prelude  to  some  awful 
and  contraband  act.  I  think  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  dope  with 
a  married  man.'' 

''  I  always  knew  you  were  an  idiot/'  said  Adela. 

"  Explain  quickly,"  said  Gerty.  "  Do  not  deviate  from  the  truth. 
Though,  Adela,  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake;  it  is  not  wise  to 
strip  your  soul  for  a  woman  to  look  at." 

''  I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  to  do  without  giving 
you  any  reason  for  it.    Still,  Gerty,  I  can  trust  you." 

"Trust  no  woman,  howe'er  pleasant,"  said  (Jerty.  "Notice  my 
addition  to  the  poet's  lines." 

"I  have  sold  the  bonds  in  which  my  five  thousand  dollars  were 
invested.  I  have  that  sum  in  the  bank  now,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it 
out  and  seek  my  fortune.  Don't  interrupt  me."  (Jerty  had  her  mouth 
open,  but  she  shut  it  again.  "I  am  going  to  invest  my  capital  in 
myself,  in  my  clothes,  in  my  own  personal  adornment!  I  am  going 
out  into  the  Arena  to  find  a  husband,  or  else  to  the  workhouse — ^when 
my  money  is  all  spent." 

"Arenas  are  dangerous.  You  are  not  used  to  a  crowd  nor  to  the 
noise." 

"  I  know,  but  I  may  as  well  go  and  try  my  luck.  I  am  going  to 
England  on  a  good  ship — ^not  too  quick  a  liner,  but  on  a  good,  sub- 
stantial steamer  on  which  the-not-rushed-for-time  people  travel.  I  am 
not  bad  looking,  and  I  will  marry  anyone  who  can  support  me.  How 
could  I  even  contemplate  this ^ 

" If  you  were  not  mad?  You  were  not  going  to  say  that?  I  b^ 
your  pardon,  I  naturally  thought  it  was  the  only  finish  possible  to  your 
sentence." 

"How  could  I  even  think  of  it,"  continued  Adela,  "if  my  heart 
were  not  dead — dead  and  cold,  in  a  grave  somewhere?" 

"  You  are  only  twenty-seven.  Did  you  know  that  some  wise  man  said 
a  woman's  strongest  passions  come  on  her  when  she  is  thirty-five? 
That  is  why  most  divorced  women  are  over  thirty." 

"  Passion  I"  said  Adela  contemptuously. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Gerty.  "You  talk  of  passion  as  if  it  were  the 
plague.  Wait  I  You  mention  your  heart  as  if  it  were  an  iron  cross 
you  had  erected;  as  if  nothing  could  alter  the  shape,  nor  the  form,  nor 
the  inscription  on  it.  Don't  you  know  that  a  hurricane  could  blow  it 
down?  One  night's  awful  storm  could  lay  it  fiat  on  the  ground  and 
cover  the — ^what  you  think  everlasting — ^inscription  with  water  and 
mud.  Your  heart  is  not  dead,  and  someone  else  might  soften  it  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  put  another  word  on  it.  You  talk  as  if  it 
were  made  of  granite,  like  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  fixed  up  on  the 
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Thames  Embankment  with  policemen  round  it  Oo  home^  take  two 
pillsy  and  don't  come  near  me  for  a  week/' 

Mrs.  Percy  put  on  her  hat  and  walked  down  the  one  street  of  the 
little  town  to  the  custom-house.  She  paid  thirty  dollars'  duty  on  two 
gowns  and  had  them  sent  to  her  boarding-house  by  the  expressman. 
Then  she  sent  a  draft  to  the  steamer's  agents  in  Boston  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars ;  this  was  to  pay  for  her  cabin  on  the  Amsterdam. 

She  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  tearing  up  letters.  She  cried  oyer 
some  of  them,  but  she  decided  that  was  weak  of  her.  Bury  the  dead 
and  march  home  to  the  quickstep^  that  was  the  line  she  meant  to  take. 
She  did  not  try  on  the  new  gowns  until  the  next  day,  and  when  she 
arrayed  herself  in  them  she  decided  at  128  New  Bond  Street  thqr  had 
done  her  work  welL  The  investment  of  the  first  part  of  her  capital 
looked  better  than  duU^  ugly  bonds.  She  gaye  a  little  skip  for  pure  self- 
admiration. 

She  did  not  go  near  Mrs.  Norton  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  Mrs.  Norton  telephoned  to  her. 

''  Come  down  and  dine  to-morrow  night.  We  are  leaving  the  next 
day  by  the  maritime  express.    Are  you  sane?" 

''  I  will  come  to  dinner/'  said  Mrs.  Percy,  and  she  laughed  a  little. 
'^  I  am  still  the  same." 

Arrayed  in  one  of  her  new  frocks  (the  other  was  for  the  steamer, 
and  it  was  short,  smart;  there  were  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  hat  to  go 
with  it),  Adela  walked  down  to  the  hotel 

"  You  were  not  in  earnest,"  said  Gerty.  "  You  have  given  up  that 
mad  scheme  of  yours.  You  look  sweet,  ducky,  lovely,  in  that  gown. 
How  becoming  black  and  white  is  to  your  skin.  You  are  not  going  to 
London ;  that  gown  will  do  for  Murray  Bay." 

**  I  have  taken  my  passage — I  sail  in  a  week,"  said  Adda. 

"  You  will  have  no  luck,"  said  Gerty. 

Adela  only  smiled.  ^'  I  am  not  going  for  luck,"  she  said  calmly. 
'^  I  want  something  less  ephemeral  than  luck.  I  am  going  to  lode  for 
a  situation.  Marriage  is  the  best  profession  for  a  woman,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  and  get  a  suitable  place  in  the  profession.    Why  not  ?" 

Mrs.  Norton  did  not  answer  her. 

'*  Have  you  anything  to  send  to  Mrs.  van  Ingen?    Ill  go  to  see  her." 

Mrs.  Norton  looked  critically  at  Adela,  and  she  decided  in  her 
wrath  and  amazement  that  Mrs.  Percy's  hair  was  dyed.  No  woman 
was  ever  bom  with  blue  eyes  and  black  hair  I  Such  an  effective  com- 
bination must  have  been  engineered ;  the  hair  was  colored,  for  not  eTen 
a  wizard  had  ever  invented  such  a  thing  for  the  eyes.  Gerty  was  an- 
noyed ;  she  had  made  her  own  arrangements  for  Murray  Bay,  and  she 
had  intended  that  Adela  should  assume  the  care  of  her  children  and  ber 
husband  while  she  amused  herself  in  other  ways.    That  night  she  wrote 
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to  her  sister^  Mrs.  van  Ingen — the  Mrs.  van  Ingen  from  whom  Adela 
expected  so  much. 

n. 

Thjsy  were  takmg  in  the  gangway.  That  means  a  lot.  The  last 
link  with  the  land  was  going.  Adela  stood  on  the  promenade  deck  of 
the  Amsterdam  and  felt  an  impulse  to  bolt  ashore.  There  was  no  one 
to  see  her  off;  how  could  there  be?  She  felt  lonely,  frightened,  friend- 
less, and  unprotected.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never  gone  anywhere 
alone.  The  casual  glances  thrown  on  her  by  strangers  made  her  feel 
hot  and  cold.  Did  they  think  she  was  an  adventuress?  An  adven- 
turess I  The  truth  of  tiiat  name  as  applied  to  herself  made  her  un- 
comfortable. A  few  ardent  spirits  on  the  wharf  were  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs to  some  of  the  passengers.  The  tugs  were  snuffing  round 
the  big  ship,  gradually  turning  her  round.  Adela  looked  at  the  land 
and  at  the  houses  in  the  dear  spring  sunshine;  she  wondered  when 
and  how  she  would  see  them  again.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  starting 
for  the  North  Pole,  to  some  unknown  and  far-away  comer  of  the  earth, 
and  her  heart  sank,  her  courage  almost  failed  her.  The  wind  blew  cold 
on  her  face  and  she  shivered.  The  voyage  in  search  of  fortune  had 
begun. 

She  went  below  and  put  on  the  black-and-white  cloth  dream  of  a 
gown  which  she  had  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  undoing  of  man  on 
board  ship.  The  long  coat  which  went  with  it  was  made  of  scarlet,  the 
color  of  bravery.  She  had  a  cup  of  tea  and  came  up  on  deck.  The 
stewardess  was  nice,  and  Adela  had  her  cabin  to  herself;  that  was  a 
joy.  The  passengers  were  all  standing  about  the  deck;  they  had  not 
settled  down.  She  went  into  the  reading-room  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Gterty  to  say  farewell.  She  wrote  bravely.  Why  not?  To  succeed  one 
must  always  believe  in  one's  ultimate  success.  Gerty  must  never  know 
how  she  yearned  to  be  back  again  in  her  hopeless  boarding-house  nor 
how  dreadful  she  felt.  She  gave  the  letter  to  the  steward  to  send  ashore 
by  the  pilot  boat;  then  she  stood  by  the  rail  watching  the  light-houses 
glide  by.  How  fast,  how  unnecessarily  fast,  the  Amsterdam  was  going  I 
The  sea  was  beginning  to  be  ruffled,  llie  bell  rang,  the  engines  stopped, 
the  pilot  clambered  down  the  wriggling  rope  ladder.  Adela  waved  a 
farewell  to  him  with  her  hand — a  farewell  to  the  old  life  I  Only  one 
man  saw  it.  He  smiled  and  went  below  to  find  out  where  his  seat  was 
in  the  saloon.  He  intended  to  be  near  the  lady  with  the  blue  eyes  and 
the  heavy  black  hair. 

A  dim  rim  was  all  that  remained  of  the  land.  She  settled  herself 
down  to  dulness  or  to  adventure,  whichever  the  world  might  hold  for 
her.  At  last  the  dressing-bugle  soimded,  so  she  went  to  array  herself 
for  dinner.  She  had  resolved  to  be  perfect  as  regards  clothes,  for  who 
knew?  Some  man  with  money  might  see  her,  might  like,  might 
love She  shuddered.    There  was  too  much  dynamite  about  her 
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scheme  to  make  it  a  profitable  subject  for  meditation;  then  and  there 
she  vowed  that  she  would  never  think  of  her  motives^  that  she  would 
call  business  pleasure;  after  all^  the  name  was  everything;  the  label 
frequently  sells  the  jam. 

''Are  you  my  neighbor?*'  A  girl  came  out  of  the  cabin  opposite 
Adela's.    ''  I  am  so  lonely.    I  don't  know  a  soul^  do  you?*' 

"  No/'  said  Adela;  "  I  am  lonely  too." 

''  I  am  going  to  London,"  said  the  girl.  ''  I  am  a  journalist  Yon 
are  travelling  for  pleasure^  I'm  sure — ^now,  aren't  you?"  Adela  nodded. 
''  I  knew  that  by  your  gown,  you  have  on  such  a  pretly  one.  I've  got 
work  on  the  staf!  of  the  Oorgeous  Vision.    Ever  heard  of  it  ?" 

"Not  yet,"  said  Adela. 

**  That  is  right/'  laughed  the  other, ''  but  you  will  hear  of  it.  Yon 
are  right  to  say  '  not  yet.'  I  was  getting  tired  of  my  life  in  America, 
so  when  they  offered  me  a  permanent  post,  just  to  write  about  plays,  I 
took  it,  with  the  bad  pay  and  alL  I  want  to  get  to  London,  I  want  to 
get  on  I    You  are  going  to  dress  ?    So  am  I." 

The  saloon  was  full  when  Mrs.  Percy  sailed  in.  Her  long,  trailing 
black  skirt  was  graceful,  and  her  bodice  of  dull  silk,  covered  with  lace, 
fitted  her  as  if  she  had  had  it -stretched  on  her.  The  lace,  transparent 
at  the  throat, — such  a  white  throat, — ^was  too  becoming  to  her,  thought 
some  of  the  other  women.  They  had  prepared  for  seasickness, — their 
careless  dressing  proclaimed  that  fact, — and  they  looked  as  if  they  had 
slung  on  their  blouses,  which  were  not  too  fresh.  Mrs.  Perqr  was 
radiant.  Why  not?  The  play  had  begun,  and  she  meant  to  play  the 
heroine.  If  she  felt  shaky,  she  did  not  show  it;  if  she  trembled,  no 
one  knew  it. 

The  steward  found  her  seat  for  her;  her  name  was  in  front  of  it  on 
a  card,  but  it  had  been  turned  round  by  a  curious  person,  someone  had 
wanted  to  know  who  was  coming  to  that  seat.  Next  to  her,  on  the  left, 
was  a  man.  She  did  not  pause  to  look  at  him;  her  face  was  too  hot 
to  bear  the  gaze  of  all  the  people  at  the  table.  She  sat  down.  To  her 
joy  the  girl  whose  cabin  was  opposite  hers  had  the  seat  on  her  ri(^t 

"  This  is  nice,"  said  Adela  as  she  looked  at  the  menu.  "  I  always 
feared  that  the  seats  on  board  ship  were  arranged  by  the  alphabet,  and 
that  the  passengers  had  no  joy  prepared  for  them." 

"  I  did  it,"  laughed  the  girl.  "  I  went  to  the  steward  and  told  hun 
I  wanted  to  sit  next  you." 

The  man  on  Adela's  left  smiled  a  little,  but  no  one  saw  it;  he 
also  had  been  to  the  steward  and  exchanged  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for 
the  privilege  of  having  his  seat  next  to  Mrs.  Percy's.  He  r^narked 
tentatively,  "  I  recommend  the  oysters." 

Adela  laughed  and  ordered  oysters. 

He  was  studying  the  menu  and  she  studied  him.    He  was  dark;  be 
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had  a  short,  crisp  mustache;  he  was  well  dressed  in  old,  well-made 
clothes,  and,  above  all  things,  he  spoke  nicely  to  the  steward.  Adela 
decided  he  was  not  uninteresting.  Her  neighbor,  whose  name  was  Miss 
Fumival,  was  already  gayly  conversing  with  the  man  on  her  right. 

She  turned  to  Adela  and  said:  ''My  neighbor  considers  it  very 
mean  of  the  steward  not  to  have  put  him  between  you  and  me.  His 
name  is  Savage;  he  says  he  knows  Mrs.  Norton;  she  asked  him  to  look 
out  for  you.'* 

Mrs.  Percy  ordered  roast  beef  and  felt  the  voyage  was  not  beginning 
badly. 

**I  hope  I  may  consider  myself  introduced  to  you,  Mrs.  Percy,'* 
said  Mr.  Savage. 

''I  think  you  may,"  said  Adela  demurely.  ''A  ship  introduction 
is  easily  forgotten,  if  you  want  to  forget  if 

"  ^d  if  I  do  not  want  to  forget  it?*'  asked  Mr.  Savage. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  easily  remembered." 

''  Is  this  your  first  voyage?**  asked  the  man  next  Adela. 

"  Yes,**  she  answered.  "  I  hope  it  won't  be  my  last.  I  am  going 
to  London.*' 

"  So  am  I,"  he  answered.    "  You  go  to  friends?** 

''  I  hope  to  meet  friends  incidentally,**  said  Adela.  ''  I  am  going 
on  business.'*    How  nice  it  sounded,  and  yet — and  yet 

**  My  name  is  Crossley,*'  he  said.  ''  I  know  yours  is  Percy,  for  I 
looked  at  your  label." 

*'At  my  label?**  she  repeated.  "Ohl  I  see,  you  mean  my  card. 
Yes,  my  name  is  Percy." 

They  went  up  on  deck  after  dinner.  The  night  was  calm ;  the  stars 
were  out  in  a  white  sky  that  looked  clear  and  cold  to  her  eyes;  the  air 
was  soft,  and  so  Adda  sat  down  in  her  deck  chair  and  Mr.  Crossley 
put  his  beside  her.  They  talked  for  some  time.  He  asked  her  if  her 
husband  was  the  Pardeberg  Percy. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  and  something  very  like  a  grip  seized  her  throat. 

She  felt  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Savage  had  not  come  to  speak  to 
her.  He  had  said  that  Mrs.  Norton  had  told  him  to  be  civil.  Had 
Mrs.  Norton  told  him  more?  A  cold,  horrible  chill  of  apprehension 
and  fear,  the  fear  that  hath  torment,  crept  into  her  heart.  Had  Qeriy 
told  him?    But  no,  she  would  not  have  been  so  mean. 

A  steward  brought  her  a  letter.  She  was  pleased.  It  was  from 
Qerty. 

*'  May  I  read  it?"  she  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Crossley. 

''  By  all  means,  if  you  can  see." 

He  moved  his  chair.  He  was  so  strong,  so  hard,  so  brown,  and  his 
hands  and  nails  were  such  a  good  shape.  Adela  gave  a  faint  sigh.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  she  had  come  to  attract;  he  was  too  good  to 
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be  married  by  a  woman  who  would  accept  him  as  she  would  a  good 
situation. 

*'  Why  did  you  sighr  he  asked. 

^'  I  felt  bored  by  life,  by  circumstances/'  said  Adela  candidly  and 
bitterly. 

^*  Every  woman  is  an  actress/'  said  Mr.  Crossley. 

"Doesn't  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  get  tired  of  it?  To  play 
forever  that  one  loves  domesticity  is  wearing."  She  stopped.  Candor 
is  like  the  X-rays,  it  tells  too  much  of  the  inner  working  of  the  mind. 
Why  should  she  be  fool  enough  to  tell  him  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to 
the  hero,  she  wanted  to  find  the  hero,  she  wanted  him  to— -the  indefinite 
hero — ^to  love  her.  **  Pretend  you  enjoy  playing  the  parts  you  have  to 
play,''  said  wisdom  in  her  mind. 

Adela  opened  her  letter. 

" Dbabsst  Adela:  I  met  Mr.  Savage  in  the  train  coming 
up,  and  he  talked  of  going  to  England  by  the  Amsterdam.  I 
told  him  *>o  look  out  for  you  if  he  did  ohooee  that  ship.  He  is 
the  rich  Savage,  the  proprietor  of  something,  I  forget  whether 
it  is  hair-wash  or  dog-biscuit.  Anyhow,  with  your  looks  and 
your  aspirations  you  ought  to  be  able  to  work  him,  for  he  is  a 
millionaire — ^in  pounds,  not  in  dollars.  Return  to  me  as  Mrs. 
Reginald  Francis  Savage  and  I  will  forgive  you  everything. 
Be  sure  you  don't  teU  him  what  you  are  up  to.  I  hope  you 
will  write  to  me  often,  for  you  will  have  adventures.  Yours 
always, 

Adela's  heart  felt  lighter.  Gerty  had  not  betrayed  her  confidence  I 
She  felt  stung  with  the  shame  of  what  Mr.  Savage  might  have  said  and 
done  had  he  known  of  her  intentions.  The  relief  of  finding  he  knew 
nothing  was  almost  too  great. 

**  I  am  tired,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Crossley  accompanied  her  to  the  companion-way;  he  carried 
her  rugs  and  said  he  hoped  to  see  her  again  in  the  morning.  She  liked 
his  dear-cut  face,  his  air  of  self-confidence,  but  who  was  he?  Was  she 
no  wiser  than  a  foolish  girl  to  lose  her  heart  so  easily?  And  Mr.  Savage 
was  a  millionaire — ^in  pounds. 

'^How  are  you  to-day?"  Adela  had  breakfasted  in  bed  and  then 
went  on  deck  for  a  walk.  Some  of  the  passengers  were  ill;  she  felt 
quite  gay.  Mr.  Savage  stood  by  her.  He  looked  worn  and  gray.  The 
Amsterdam  was  snorting  through  the  sea;  she  was  beginning  to  plunge 
through  the  big,  white  horses,  and  the  air  smelt  damp,  there  was 
no  land  smell  in  it.  Adela  loved  th6  rocking-horse  motion ;  Mr.  Savage 
looked  as  if  he  hat^  it.  * 

^  I  love  this,"  she  answered.  Was  it  her  imagination,  or  was  his 
neck  fat  and  bulgy  ? 
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Mr.  Crossley  was  walking  up  and  down.  He  stopped  a  moment  to 
ask  her  how  she  felt  and  whether  he  could  do  anything  for  her,  but  he 
did  not  stay  with  her.  She  wished  he  had  stayed,  but  she  devoted  her- 
self to  the  fascinating  of  Mr.  Savage.  He  was  with  her  all  day;  he 
spent  the  next  one  with  her  too,  but  his  words  did  not  ring  true,  though 
he  was  attracted  by  her,  she  could  see.  She  did  not  like  his  glances. 
She  scolded  herself,  this  was  the  fault  of  her  too  ardent  imagination, 
yet  he  did  not  appeal  to  her,  though  he  was  the  rich  Savage. 

He  talked  about  meeting  her  in  town;  he  planned  dinners  and  the 
theatres  with  her  and  promised  to  see  that  she  had  a  good  time.  It 
was  all  tinsel,  and  Adela  felt  gay  one  moment  and  dreary  the  next,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  she  were  playing  marbles,  there  was  nothing  but  the 
tinkle  of  the  little  balls.  He  bored  her,  but  he  had  money.  This  was 
not  the  way  to  take  what  fate  gave  her.  She  had  a  future  to  live 
through.  Perhaps  she  would  not  be  able  to  make  her  money  last  for  a 
year,  as  she  had  planned  it  should  last.  *'Any  check  when  you  are 
penniless,^'  said  Adela  to  herself  with  a  poor  attempt  at  gayety.  Qerty 
would  have  been  delighted  had  she  seen  the  way  Mr.  Savage  was  be- 
ginning to  make  love  to  Mrs.  Percy.     Some  men^s  lovemaking  is  a 

sticky  thing,  just  like  molasses-candy  and ^'  Keep  your  eye  on  the 

future,''  said  wisdom.    She  forgot  the  fact  that  quick  lovemaking  makes 
dull  marrying. 

Then  the  ship  began  to  take  green  seas  on  board.  To  Adela  it  was 
all  glorious,  all  new  life,  but  Mr.  Savage  retired  to  his  cabin  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  sea-sickness.  He  stayed  there,  to  her  great,  though  im- 
mentioned,  joy. 

Mr.  Crossley  then  attached  himself  to  her.  The  deck  steward  made 
a  point  of  saying,  "  The  chairs  are  together,  sir,'*  and  they  had  the  ship 
pretty  much  to  themselves.  She  could  not  find  out  much  of  his  history. 
He  had  had  a  hard  life;  so  much  information  did  he  vouchsafe  to  her. 
He  was  a  real  white  man,  but  had  he  money?  Had  he  any  position? 
What  had  he  ?  He  took  good  care  of  her,  he  saw  she  had  all  she  wanted. 
She  was  never  cold,  never  lonely,  never  without  rugs  or  anything  that 
is  required  on  board  a  ship  on  a  cold  Atlantic  voyage. 

To  fall  in  love  with  a  man  probably  as  penniless  as  herself  was  not 
what  she  had  come  to  do,  and  she  resisted  his  power  over  her.  She 
thought  of  him,  and  would  not  think  while  she  wanted  to  think.  She 
remembered  what  Qerty  had  said.  She  decided  there  was  something  in 
the  sea-air  that  aflfected  her  brain — she  never  acknowledged  the  pos- 
session of  a  heart.  Her  present  feelings  could  only  be  the  result  of 
five  days'  constant  conversation  with  a  man  who  was  clever  and  inter- 
esting. She  assured  herself  that  her  interest  in  him  would  vanish  as 
everything  else  vanishes  and  become  merely  like  the  memory  of  a  good 
partner  at  a  ball. 
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Miss  Pumival  was  very  ill, — sea-sick  and  wretched, — and  so  Adda 
used  to  take  the  girl  into  her  cabin  for  the  afternoon.  Miss  FumiYal 
shared  hers  with  four  females.  It  became  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world  when  she  was  lying  on  Adela's  sofa  for  Mr.  Crossley  to  come 
in  at  four  o^clock  when  the  stewardess  brought  them  tea  and  to  sit 
and  talk  to  them  both.  Why  not?  No  one  could  object.  Mrs.  Perqr 
was  quite  enough  chaperone  for  Miss  Fumival,  and  Miss  Fumi- 
▼al's  presence  prevented  anyone  saying  unkind  things  about  Mrs. 
Percy. 

Adela  ceased  to  analyze  and  to  argue  with  herself.  She  gave  herself 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  the  present.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  having 
her  heart  lacerated  in  eight  or  nine  days?  They  expected  to  land  on 
the  ninth  day. 

Mr.  Savage  recovered  after  the  eighth  day,  and  then  there  was  t 
little  comedy.  Mr.  Crossley  stuck  to  his  post;  Mr.  Savage  tried  to 
usurp  it;  Adela  told  herself  that  she  was  neutral — she  played  the 
game  for  Crossley.  As  it  happened,  this  was  the  best  thing  she  could 
have  done  for  her  much-vaunted  future,  the  future  for  which  she  had 
crossed  the  ocean  to  make  arrangements.  Mr.  Savage  became  earnest, 
Mrs.  Percy  became  frightened. 

It  was  the  last  evening.  She  had  looked  pale — ^too  pale — at  dinner. 
Mr.  Crossley  ordered  champagne  and  insisted  on  Mrs.  Percy  and  Miss 
Furnival  sharing  his  wine. 

He  had  been  ranching  out  in  British  Columbia.  Mrs.  Percy  fdt 
sure  he  was  poor.  Poor  I  She  knew  the  ghastly  ring  of  that  word,  and 
she  hated  to  drink  his  wine,  while  she  could  not  refuse  it. 

"  Why  are  you  coming  back  to  England?'*  she  asked  boldly  as  she 
strolled  up  and  down  the  deck  with  him. 

^'  I  am  coming  to  seek  my  forttme,*'  he  said  slowly.  ^^  I  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  waiting  for  me  there.** 

"Only  an  idea?*'  said  Adela. 

*'  Well,  yes,  only  an  idea.** 

^'  Never  follow,  never  stake,  anything  on  an  idea,**  she  said  earnestly. 
*'  I  have  done  that  and  I  have  lost  all.** 

She  felt  a  little  hysterical.  It  was  pain  to  her  to  leave  the  ship. 
She  loathed  saying  good-by  to  the  cabin  where  she  had  been  so  happy — 
no,  she  would  not  call  it  happy,  but  where  she  had  been  at  rest. 

" I  wonder,**  said  he,  "  when  and  where  we  shall  meet  again?** 

*'  Nowhere  and  never,**  she  answered  flippantly.  "  Perhaps  you  will 
come  and  see  me  at  the  Metropole.** 

"Perhaps  I  will,*'  he  answered.  "I  have  no  such  words  as  'no- 
where* and  *  never*  concerning  you  in  my  vocabulary.** 

"  Do  you  live  in  London?  I  have  never  been  there.  I  am  longing 
to  see  all  the  streets  and  places  I  have  read  about.** 
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"  I  live  nowhere  just  now/'  said  Harold  Crossley.  "  I  shall  have 
to  be  up  in  town  a  lot — looking  after  the  idea,  you  know.  This  is  our 
last  walk  together/' 

"  Yes/'  said  Adela,  and  added  to  herself,  "  I  can  hear  the  carpenter 
making  my  cofiSn.  I  did  not  spend  all  my  gold  to  marry  a  man  with 
a  ranch  which  does  not  pay  (he  had  confessed  that),  nor  is  running 
after  an  idea  a  better  thing  to  do." 

The  breeze  from  the  land  was  cold;  the  stars,  the  paving-stones  of 
heaven,  were  gold  and  green  and  red  in  the  clear  north  light. 

**  There  is  my  star,"  said  Mrs.  Percy.  She  pointed  to  the  bright 
one  hanging  in  the  west.  "  I — ^lived  when  it  rose,  when  they  discovered 
it;  I  hope  before  it  sets  I  shall  live  again." 

"YouwiUif '' 

*^  Here  you  are,"  said  a  cheerful  voice.  Mr.  Savage,  recovered  and 
self-satisfied,  stood  before  them.  ^^Miss  Furnival  and  I  have  been 
looking  for  you.  I  want  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Percy.  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  days  and  I  am  starved  for  a  sight  of  your  face.  Mr.  Crossley,  will 
yon  look  after  Miss  Furnival?"  In  a  minute  the  world  was  altered, 
the  starlight  was  dimmer,  and  Mr.  Savage  and  Mrs.  Percy  strolled 
along  behind  Mr.  Crossley  and  Miss  Furnival. 

*'  Such  a  nice  girl/'  said  Mr.  Savage  with  an  admiring  glance  at 
Miss  Furnival's  back,  *'but  crude,  too  fond  of  her  profession  and  of 
moneymaking." 

"  So  would  you  be,"  said  Adela,  "  if  you  ever  had  to  do  without 
money.    I  think  a  profession  is  a  good  thing  for  a  woman." 

^^  Marriage  is  the  best  profession  for  a  woman,"  he  said  didactically. 

"  Where  did  you  hear  that?"  demanded  Adela.  ** It  is  my  maxim; 
I  invented  it." 

"Did  you?"  he  asked  carelessly.  "Mrs.  Norton  said  it  to  me  and 
I  agreed  with  her.  I  thought  it  clever  at  the  time.  I  am  glad  you  said 
it.  Every  woman  ought  to  marry :  it  rounds  her  off ;  it  finishes  her.  I 
would  never  be  bothered  talking  to  a  girl  when  I  could  talk  to  a  married 
woman." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Adda. 

"Don't  you  know?"  He  laughed  softly.  She  did  not  like  that 
laugh.  "I  suppose  it  is  because  a  married  woman  is  more  amusing, 
more  up  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  more  lenient.  She  understands  more 
and  isn't  as  hard  as  a  girl." 

"Where  have  they  gone?"  asked  Adela,  for  the  others  had  disap- 
peared.   Her  exclamation  was  almost  a  cry. 

"Gone I  let  them  go.  I  want  you  to  myself,  to  tell  you  that  1 
love  you," 

"  You  don't,  you ^"    She  did  no/,  believe  him, 

"Yes,  I  do,  I  love  you."    They  ^ere  standing  on  the  end  of  the 
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promenade  deck.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  and  tried  to  hold  her  face 
up  to  his. 

^  DonH  r  she  said, — ^'  don't  I''  Memories  strangled  her^  she  gasped. 
Was  it  the  feeling  the  wrong  man  had  his  arm  round  her?  Her  brain 
insistently  asked  her  this  question. 

^'  You  little  witch  I  A  girl  would  have  let  me^  a  girl  would  not  hate 
known  that  the  moment  had  not  come.  I  will  see  you  in  London,  and 
you  won't  keep  me  waiting  yery  long,  will  you?   I  love  you.'' 

Mrs.  Percy  went  dolorously  down  to  bed.  In  spite  of  her  exeeUent 
prospects^  she  did  not  sleep. 

The  stewardess  called  her  at  fiye;  the  pilot  was  on  board,  they  were 
going  into  Idverpool. 

Adela  went  up  to  town  with  Miss  Fumival;  Mr.  Savage  fumed  and 
followed  by  a  later  train.  The  ladies  went  third  class;  Miss  FumiTal 
had  to  do  that,  and  Mrs.  Percy  would  not  leave  her.  Mr.  Crossley  had 
just  time  to  ask  Adela  for  her  town  address  before  he  left  the  ship.  He 
was  staying  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Savage  invited  Mrs.  Tea^  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  Carlton  the  next  evening.  She  accepted  his  invitation. 
She  hated  herself;  she  could  not  forget  Mr.  Crossley,  and  she  cotdd 
have  screamed  with  disgust  at  her  own  actions  and  her  own  motives. 
She  took  Miss  Fumival  with  her  to  the  Metropole  for  one  night. 

in. 

Adsla  wrote  to  Mrs.  van  Ligen  from  Queenstown,  she  hoped  so 
much  from  (forty's  sister.  Surely  she  would  introduce  her  to  the 
section  of  English  life  that  Adela  so  yearned  to  know.  No  letter  awaited 
her  at  the  Metropole.  She  felt  as  if  someone  had  struck  her,  though 
she  assured  herself  there  was  not  time  for  a  letter  to  have  come. 

She  went  shopping  and  ordered  two  evening  dresses  and  one  fluffy 
day  gown.  She  paid  for  them;  this  investment  of  the  capital  looked 
pretiy.  She  wondered  whether  Harold  Crossley  would  ever  come  to 
see  her. 

Nancy  Fumival,  full  of  indomitable  energy,  had  found  a  flat  for 
herself.  It  was  in  Ladies'  Beeidential  Chambers  and  consisted  of  a 
bed  sitting-room  with  a  tiny,  wee  pantry  containing  a  gas  stove.  Nancy 
had  a  latch-key  and  her  own  front  door,  which  gave  her  immense 
pleasure.  Adela  envied  her.  Things  were  costing  her  more  than  she 
had  allowed  for,  but  she  hoped,  with  the  invincible  hope  of  the  gambler, 
that  all  would  come  right.  Was  she  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Savage?— to 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England?  Was  she,  though?  Had  he  really 
meant  that  sudden  and  hateful  avowal  of  affection  for  her?  He  came 
often  to  see  her.  One  night  she  had  dined  with  him  at  the  Carlton 
and  they  went  to  the  theatre.  When  the  play  was  over  he  drove  back 
with  her  to  the  Metropole. 
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"I  will  come  in  just  for  one  cigarette  and  a  little  talk/'  he  said. 
**  I  never  really  see  yon.  I  have  not  enjoyed  to-night^  it  was  too  tan- 
talizing. I  want  you  to  arrange  for  our  little  wedding  tour  together. 
Yon  know  that  I  love  yon.  What  is  the  number  of  your  sitting-room? 
Yon  can  take  me  straight  up  there,  can't  youP* 

'^  It  is  too  late  now.''  She  was  quite  indifferent  whether  she  offended 
him  or  not.    '^  I  have  no  sitting-room  I" 

''No  sitting-room!    Good  Heaven  1  why  did  you  come  to  a  hotel 
where  they  can't  give  you  a  sitting-room?    Leave  to-morrow  if  they 
don't  give  you  one." 
''Is  it  necessary?" 

"Of  course  it  is.  I  won't  come  to  see  you  and  sit  in  the  hotel 
drawing-room.  I  love  you.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  pretty  selected 
platitudes  in  a  public  room  for  all  the  hotel  haunters  to  hear.  I  am 
too  well  known  for  that." 

"  You  can't  come  in  to-night/'  said  Adela  decidedly. 
"You  little  witch  I"  he  laughed,  "you  know  the  way  to  enthrall 
me.    Most  women  are  cherries  and  overripe." 
"  I  am  not  even  ripe/'  said  she  coldly. 

"  I  know  thai    Sometimes  I  wish  you  were,  and  yet  that  is  why  I 

admire  you  so  much.    If  you  had  been  riper,  I  would  have  tired  of  you 

long  ago.    The  way  you  led  Crossley  on,  on  board  ship,  was  positively 

inimitable — ^inimitable  I"  he  said  with  admiration.    "  It  was  splendid  I" 

"Are  you  ever  jealous?    Could  you  ever  be  jealous?" 

"  Try  me  and  see  if  you  forget  it.    Don't  you  play  tricks  when  I 

am  not  here,  for  if  you  do ^" 

"WhatwiUyoudo?" 
"  I  don't  talk,"  he  answered. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Adela.  How  foolish  it  was  of  her  not  to  fed 
gay!  life  was  so  dull.  The  circumventing  of  the  embraces  of  Mr. 
Savage,  fencing  with  him,  dressing  for  him,  fearing  lest  she  might  lose 
him  and  half  hoping  that  she  would,  had  brought  her  nerves  to  a  state 
of  tension.  No  band  played  a  tune  for  her  march  along  Life's  road. 
She  was  paying  the  piper  but  fate  was  calling  the  tune  I 

She  asked  at  the  office  for  letters.  There  were  none.  It  was  dreary 
being  in  a  strange  land  alone.  Mrs.  van  Ingen  had  not  written.  Adela 
wrote  to  her  again.  Then  she  went  to  bed.  The  days  passed.  Mr. 
Savage  still  squirmed  because  she  had  no  private  sitting-room,  but  he 
had  to  sit  in  the  hall  or  in  the  drawing-room.  Adela  dreaded  being 
alone  with  Frank  Savage.  She  disliked  him,  and  he  was  going  to  be 
her  husband.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  yet  that  was  her  reason 
for  crossing  the  ocean;  she  had  announced  it,  she  had  come  to  seek 
her  fortune,  to  marry  money,  and  she  had  the  money  and  the  man  in 
her  grasp.    Her  mistake  was  in  having  thought  of  a  husband  as  merely 
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an  incident  in  her  career,  a  sort  of  Universal  Provider;  she  saw  that 
he  would  be  a  big  and  irremediable  fact. 

Her  money  was  dwindling.  Her  hotel  bill,  try  as  she  did  to  keep 
it  small,  was  generally  much  more  than  she  had  allowed  for.  She  fo^ 
got  all  the  worries  sometimes,  for  she  lived  a  life  of  excitement,  of 
intervals  of  f orgetfulness  and  then  of  depression,  worry,  and  despair. 

**  A  gentleman  in  the  drawing-room  to  see  you,  Ma'am,'^  said  a  little 
boy,  and  she  strolled  leisurely  downstairs.  But  her  heart  did  not  beat 
leisurely  when  she  saw  her  visitor  was  Mr.  Crossley.  She  hoped  he 
had  not  seen  her  give  a  little,  quick  gasp. 

"  I  am  only  up  for  three  days,*'  he  said.  "  I  have  the  day  before 
me  if  you  will  share  it  with  me.  Can  you  come  for  a  drive?  We  can 
get  lunch  somewhere.^' 

^'  I  would  love  it,'*  answered  she.  For  that  day  she  would  take  oiit 
her  heart  and  wear  it  on  her  chain.  They  drove  down  to  Bichmond 
and  lunched  at  the  Star  and  Garter.  Then  they  went  into  the  Park  and 
sat  under  a  big  oak-tree.  He  had  so  much  to  tell  her;  he  was  like  a 
boy,  so  gay. 

"Are  you  a  heartless  woman P'  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,*^  she  answered.  She  was  determined  to  live  up  to  the  role 
she  had  planned  for  herself,  to  sign  her  own  death-warrant.  "I  am 
heartless,  I  am  mercenary." 

"  How  can  you  be  mercenary?  I  mean,  how  can  you  expect  gold  in 
exchange  for  a  heart  when  you  say  you  have  no  heart  ?^' 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  gold,'^  said  she  quietly. 

''  I  wonder  why  you  never  talk  of  yourself  V^ 

"  Because  I  despise  myself  .*' 

"  You  shouldn't  do  that.    Why  need  you  V" 

She  shook  her  head.  Oh,  to  be  back  at  home  in  that  little  village 
going  out  to  sit  alone  in  the  woods  I  It  was  duU,  stagnant — still,  it 
had  been  peaceful.  Now  she  was  out  in  Life's  river  and  she  felt  the 
current  was  too  strong  for  her. 

"  I  have  to  do  what  seems  best  and  most  expedient,'^  she  said.  **  I 
loathe  talking  about  myself;  let  me  be  happy  to-day .*' 

*'  Ah,  then  you  are  happy  with  me  V^  he  said  triumphantly. 

"  Yes,'*  she  answered  with  slow  reluctance. 

"  Do  you  like  your  hotel?" 

"  Not  much."    This  was  a  safe  subject. 

"Why  not  go  into  lodgings?  It  does  not  seem  nice  for  you,  so 
pretty  and  attractive,  to  be  alone  at  the  Metropole." 

"My  peerless  bloom  won*t  tarnish,"  she  answered  flippantly.  "I 
don't  intend  to  stay  long  at  the  Metropole." 

"  This  is  a  lovely  day,"  he  said.  "  I  am  perfectly  happy  with  yon. 
On  board  ship  I  thought  you  were  charming,  just  a  charming  incident" 
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(^More  incidents,''  thought  she,  and  she  smiled.)  ''I  meant  to  talk 
to  you  as  I  would  to  any  pretty  woman.  I  began  with  that  idea,  or, 
rather,  without  any  idea  in  my  mind ;  afterwards  I ^^ 

**  You?"  she  longed  to  hear  him  say  what  he  intended. 

'*I  got  hurt.  Then  I  landed  and  I  worked;  I  was  alone,  and  I 
could  feel  the  sea-air  on  my  face  and  hear  the  throb  of  the  engines  and 
see  the  fog  sweeping  across  the  deck,  till  even  the  head-light  was  dim; 
you  and  I  were  alone  there  together,  and  I'' — ^he  laughed — ^^  I  longed 
to  see  you  again;  I  had  to  come  for  you  to-day.  I  want  you  always 
with  me.'* 

Her  spirit  writhed  as  she  realized  what  she  would  have  to  throw 
away. 

**  I  call  that  mental  aberration,"  she  said  slowly,  while  the  blood 
leaped  and  throbbed  with  joy  all  over  her.  He  loved  her.  She  could 
have  died  gladly,  then  she  grew  chilly;  the  hurricane  had  come.  Gerty 
had  been  right,  and  her  heart  was  not  made  of  granite. 

'^  I  am  going  to  marry  Mr.  Savage,"  said  Adela,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  her  voice  sounded  as  if  it  were  coming  through  a  fog;  she 
could  not  see  him  for  the  mist  in  her  eyes. 

''Be  warned  in  time;  he  will  never  marry  anyone,  he  says  so; 
he '' 

''It  is  settled." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  be  moving  on."  He  spoke  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  Adela  saw  herself,  her  motives,  and  her  future — 
"  Yes,  God  help  me,"  she  murmured,  "  the  future" — ^in  the  bright  light 
of  horror  and  disgust. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  congratulate  you.  You  would  like  some 
tea  before  we  start  ?" 

"Teal — ^tea  would  strangle  me.  I  mean,  thank  you,  I  am  not 
thirsty." 

He  talked  occasionally,  and  sometimes  she  answered  him  and  often 
she  did  not  speak  at  all.  The  future  bride  of  one  of  the  richest  com- 
moners in  England  was  not  at  all  exhilarated. 

"You  will  be  in  town  again;  come  and  see  me,"  she  said  as  he 
helped  her  out  of  the  victoria.  She  had  noticed  the  horses  and  the 
servants;  they  were  both  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  have.  She 
clutched  his  hand  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  his  leaving  her,  as  though 
she  wanted  to  keep  him. 

"I  won't  lose  sight  of  you,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Crossley.  "There 
is  Savage;  111  be  off." 

Mr.  Savage  stood  on  the  hotel  steps;  his  face  was  red  and  he  looked 
cross. 

"  You've  been  out  all  day  with  Crossley,"  he  said  insolently. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  she  answered. 
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"  Well,  I  donH  like  it.    I  suppose  you  let  him  kiss  you.'* 

"  How  dare  you  say  thati^^ 

"  I  don't  like  my  goods  shopworn." 

*'  Nor  do  I/'  she  answered.    "  You  look  very  shopworn  now." 

He  gave  a  half -mollified  laugh. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  "  I\e  been  to  the  manager  while  you  were 
out;  Twe  told  him  to  give  you  a  sitting-room  at  once.  I  am  not  going 
to  play  about  hotel  corridors  waiting  for  any  woman." 

« It  will  cost  a  lot" 

"  Bot !"  he  answered.  "  1*11  pay  for  it,  if  you  like.  I  came  to  ask 
you  to  come  to  the  opera  to-night,  I  have  a  box."  He  did  not  add  that 
Lady  Mortlock  had  always  adorned  it  nor  that  she  had  quarrelled  with 
him,  having  heard  rumors  of  his  infatuation  for  an  unknown  beantj 
with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes. 

''  I  can't  go." 

"Why  not?  It  is  a  big  night,  all  the  royalties  will  be  there, 
and '' 

"I  would  not  go  if  they  all  had  asked  to  meet  me.  I  am  going 
to  bed;  I  shall  dine  in  my  room,"  and  she  went  up  in  the  lift,  shut 
and  locked  her  bedroom  door,  and  fell  to  weeping. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  call  herself  a  fool,  to  hate  herself,  to  loathe  life, 
and  to  more  than  hate  Frank  Savage.  It  was  her  own  fault,  not  his. 
She  felt  as  if  her  skin  had  been  peeled  off  and  as  if  someone  were  hit- 
ting her  on  the  raw  flesh.  She  was  applying  the  whip  and  scourging 
herself.  She  wriggled  with  the  torture  of  the  thoughts  in  her  brain, 
and  the  reiteration  of  them,  which  she  could  not  stop,  was  driving  her 
frantic.  She  drank  some  tea,  she  could  not  eat  anything.  The  boy 
brought  her  up  some  letters, — actually  letters, — the  first  she  had  re- 
ceived for  a  month.  One  was  from  Miss  Fumival,  who  wanted  her  to 
dine  at  the  Hen  Run — only  women  were  allowed  to  dwell  there,  hence 
Nancy's  name  for  it.    She  saw  Mr.  Crossley's  writing. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  not  see  you  again,  I  can't  bear  it 
I  don't  want  to  think  of  you  belonging  to  Savage,  so  good-by, 
and  I  hope  I  may  never  meet  you  again.  I  love  you  better 
than  my  life;  I'd  give  all  I  possess  to  marry  you.  If  you  erer 
are  in  trouble,  if  you  should  ever  need  a  man  or  a  man's 
strong  arm,  let  me  know.  The  banker's  address  I  gave  you 
will  always  find  me,  and  if  you  don't  marry  Savage,  for 
Heaven's  sake  send  me  a  telegram.  I  don't  care  if  you  don't 
love  me;  if  you  were  free  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  make  you, 
and  I  believe  I'd  succeed.    Yours  always, 

"H.M.  C." 

Harold  Melton  Crossley.  Those  were  his  names ;  she  had  seen  them 
in  his  prayer-book  on  the  Sunday  they  had  churdi  on  board  tiie  Am- 
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sterdam.  Here  was  another  shattered  illusion:  he  had  said  good-by 
to  her.  Adda  buried  her  face  in  her  pillow  and  sobbed.  The  tears 
were  so  hot  they  pained  her  eyes^  and  weeping  did  not  make  her  feel 
better. 

There  was  another  letter  which  she  had  not  noticed.  She  read  it 
idly.  It  was  from  Mrs.  van  Ingen^  asking  her  to  an  ''  at  home^^  the 
next  day. 

"Forgive  the  short  invitation/*  wrote  Clara  van  Ingen^  "I  only 
just  got  your  note.  I  have  been  away,  and  it  has  been  following  me 
abouf  This  recognition  of  her  existence  came  too  late  to  bring  any 
feeling  of  elation  to  Adela's  crushed  spirit.  She  could  not  sleep,  and 
she  tossed  and  thought  and  planned  all  night.  Mr.  Savage  sent  her 
some  flowers  in  the  morning  and  a  diamond  ring.  It  was  a  blaze  of 
light,  but  it  brought  none  to  her. 

At  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  Adela,  arrayed  in  a  gown  of  soft 
white  muslin,  a  simple  frock  trimmed  with  real  lace  and  chiffon,  stood 
in  her  sitting-room  with  Mr.  Savage.  He  had  tried  to  kiss  her,  but 
she  had  only  laughed  at  him  and  said : 

''Don't  crush  my  gown.  It  is  new,  and  I  don't  want  it  to  look 
shopworn." 

'*  You  will  never  forgive  me  for  that." 

"  I  think  I  never  will."  Her  voice  sounded  as  if  it  had  been  on  ice 
for  a  week.    ''  Ttat  will  rather  amuse  you,  won't  it?" 

''  It  will.  No  woman  ever  kept  me  hanging  about  her  for  six  weeks, 
as  you  have  done,  without  any  reward." 

*'  You  forget  the  occasional  kiss,  and  also  that  I  cheer  you  with  my 
priceless  society." 

"In  July,"  he  remarked,  "well  go  to — ^where  would  you  like  to 
go?  On  the  yacht?  You  are  a  good  sailor,  and  we'd  put  into  port 
every  night." 

"Not  in  July,"  she  answered;  "there  are  so  many  anniversaries 
in  July  that  I  must  keep.    How  would  September  suit  you?" 

"Not  at  all.    You  talk  as  if " 

"I  must  be  off  now.  Come  and  put  me  into  my  coup6.  You  dine 
with  me  to-night?" 

"Yes,  up  here." 

"  No,  down  below.    You  can  smoke  in  this  room  afterwards." 

"You  look  better  than  I  have  ever  Seen  you  look,"  he  said  with  slow 
appreciation. 

"  It  must  be  this  simple  frock,"  she  answered.  She  knew  that  its 
simplicity  was  the  most  expensive  art 

"  I  wonder  how  Mrs.  Van  came  to  ask  you  to  her  show?  They  talk 
a  lot  about  you  and  me." 

"Do  they?"  she  asked  indifferently.  "So  you  know  Mrs.  van 
Ingen?' 
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**  I  have  been  introduced  to  her  scores  of  tunes,  but  she  always  cute 
me." 

'^  I  have  known  her  nearly  all  my  life/'  said  Adela. 

She  made  her  entrance  into  the  van  Ingen  box  (for  the  house  was 
only  a  square  box)  with  a  rustle  and  an  air  of  bravery  which  was 
counterfeit  Mrs.  van  Ingen,  who  stood  at  the  top  of  a  proud  emi- 
nence, the  narrow  staircase,  was  cool,  not  to  say  frigid,  but  Adela,  who 
had  gone  to  the  function  expecting  nothing,  was  not  disappointed  when 
she  discovered  she  would  get  nothing  in  the  way  of  friendship  from 
Clara  van  Ingen.  Not  one  kind  word  nor  look  was  vouchsafed  her, 
no  inquiries  were  made  for  Geriy;  Adda  was  clearly  an  unwelcome 
guest 

''To  hastily  resuscitate  a  friendship  is  like  trying  to  warm  an 
omelette,*'  said  Adela  boldly.  "  I  am  sure  you  resent  my  claiming  any 
acquaintance  with  you.*'  Mrs.  van  Ingen  stared  at  her  bold  visitor. 
''  I  would  not  have  bothered  you  if  you  had  not  besought  me  to  do  so 
when  you  were  in  Newcastle.'* 

''  Do  go  and  have  some  tea.**  Mrs.  van  Ingen  corralled  a  man.  He 
looked  at  the  convoy  she  desired  him  to  escort  to  the  tea-room  and 
clearly  approved  of  Mrs.  Percy*s  appearance. 

"  I  am  always  delighted  to  see  my  friends,**  said  Mrs.  van  Ingen. 
''I  am  going  away  soon,  and  after  I  return  I  hope  to  see  more  of 
you '^ 

''Clara  van  Ingen,**  said  Adda,  "don*t  talk  rubbish;  you  don*t 
want  me  and  I  shall  not  bother  you  again.  After  Mr.  Burgess  has 
given  me  some  tea  I  am  going  home.  You  need  not  make  excuses; 
you  know  that  you  don*t  want  to  be  bothered  with  me  now.*' 

Mr.  Burgess  got  Adda  a  cup  of  cold  and  bitter  tea.  He  talked  m 
well  as  he  could  while  his  coat  was  nearly  torn  off  him  by  a  ramping, 
thirsty  crowd.  They  were  jammed  in  tiie  doorway,  and  Mrs.  Percy 
gave  a  sigh  as  she  remembered  those  simple  little  frills  on  her  gown. 

A  thirsty  friend  waved  to  Mr.  Burgess. 

"  I  won*t  be  long,**  he  said,  and  dbowed  his  way  through  the  mob. 

"  That  is  the  woman  !**  said  a  man  behind  Adda.  "  She  is  a  beauty. 
She  is  always  with  Savage.**  Adda  gasped.  Could  he  mean  her?  Were 
they  talking  about  her?  If  only  she  could  get  away,  but  she  seemed  to 
be  held  in  a  vice. 

"He  is  infatuated,**  said  the  woman  with  him,  laughing.  "He 
won*t  marry  her;  he  says  Savages  never  do  marry — ^permanently.** 

Adela  squirmed  as  she  felt  thdr  eyes  on  her  face. 

"  She  can*t  mind  that  slight  omission,**  he  said.  "  Mrs.  van  Ingen 
tells  me  she  is  only  an  adventuress;  she  actually  came  over  here  it) 
find  a  husband.    Savage  was  the  wrong  card  to  hold.*' 

"It  was  rather  brilliant  of  her,**  said  the  woman,  with  a  half 
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grudging  admiration  in  her  voice.  Then  she  added  censoriondy,  ''I 
wonder  Clara  yan  Ingen  has  her  here.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  ns  to 
mix  with  all  the  women  Mr.  Savage  adores.  Everyone  knows  he  never 
could  tolerate  anyone  decent.  Now^  Lady  Mortlock  is  the  only  one  I 
ever  called  on,  and  she——*' 

Adela  was  not  used  to  hearing  such  a  delineation  of  her  own  char- 
acter. No  doubt  they  were  accustomed  to  thinking  of  her  as  they 
described  her.  She  gave  them  a  push.  Not  in  vain  had  she  used  her 
arms  paddling  her  canoe  and  fishing;  they  had  to  give  her  room  to 
get  away.  She  left  most  of  her  flounces  on  the  floor  under  the  man's 
foot,  but  she  did  not  care.  ^^  Torturing  is  in  fashion  again/'  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  went  up  to  Clara. 

**  6ood-by,  Clara/'  said  Adela.  She  stood  in  front  of  her,  tall  and 
lithe,  and  her  eyes  were  blazing  with  anger.  ^^I  think  you  might 
have  told  me  what  Gerty  had  written  to  you.  I  have  just  heard  your 
guests  talking  about  me;  they  said  you  had  supplied  the  informa- 
tion." 

Mrs.  van  Ingen  winced.  She  was  never  brave  at  close  quarters; 
she  always  told  a  lie  rather  than  hurt  anyone's  feelings  *^  I  do  not 
understand  you." 

**  They  said  you  were  the  agency  which  had  supplied  the  news,  that 
I  am  an  adventuress  in  search  of — oh/'  cried  Adela  impatiently,  ''let 
it  all  go.  I  must  be  off,  but  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married." 

"  Yes  ?"    Clara  was  politely  indifferent. 

*'  To  Mr.  Savage,"  finished  Adela. 

"  You  clever  woman/'  gushed  Mrs.  van  Ingen,  "  how  on  earth  did 
you  do  it?  Ever  so  many  girls  and  mothers  have  tried.  How  did 
you '' 

*'  Good-by,"  interrupted  Adda.  This  might  be  glory,  but  she  felt 
likedeathl 

IV. 

The  dressing  of  Adela  took  a  long  time  that  evening,  and  if  before 
she  began  the  decorating  of  her  person  (though  she  did  not  paint)  she 
drank  a  strong  brandy  and  soda,  no  one  knew  it  except  the  waiter  who 
brought  it  up  to  her. 

The  next  day  would  see  the  signing  of  her  death-warrant.  It  would 
appear  in  the  paper  under  the  heading  of  **  Fashionable  Intelligence," 
but,  nevertheless,  it  would  be  her  death-warrant  and  would  run  as 
follows : 

"A  marriage  has  been  arranged  and  will  shortly  take 
place  between  Mrs.  Percy,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Ber- 
tram  Percy,  Canadian  Regiment,  and  Mr.  Frank  Savage,  of 
Castletown  Castle,  Inverness  Lodge,  Banffshire,  and  400  Park 
Lane.'' 
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Adela  looked  unapproachably  brilliant  when  her  guest  airiTad.  She 
had  ordered  the  champagne  he  liked;  it  cost  a  guinea  a  bottle,  but  ahe 
did  not  care.  As  the  future  wife  of  a  millionaire  with  two  countzy 
places  and  a  house  in  Park  Lane  she  need  not  consider  the  price  of  tibe 
wine  she  drank. 

She  felt  numbed,  as  if  someone  had  given  her  a  dose  of  mcnrphia. 
The  horror  of  what  they  said  about  her  and  the  pain — ^for  Gterty  had 
played  the  traitor  and  told  Mrs.  yan  Ingen — ^had  turned  Adela's  brain 
into  wool;  her  head  felt  stuffed.  Gerty  had  told  Clara  the  truth;  that 
was  what  stung. 

''What  sort  of  a  time  did  you  haveP'  asked  Savage.  He  did  not 
talk  much  until  after  the  entrte,  which  he  said  was  good;  all  the  rest 
of  the  dinner  he  called  beastly. 

''  The  answering  of  that  question  requires  consideration,^  said  she. 
''  I  nearly  ruined  my  new  gown,  and  I  finished  its  career  by  trampling 
it  to  bits  when  I  got  home,  I  was  so  angry.^ 

He  grinned.    *'  They  were  horrid  P' 

'' Truthful  would  be  a  better  name  for  them;  truth  is  generally 
horrid.^' 

'*  Did  Mrs.  Van  mention  meP' 

''No.  I  heard  one  or  two  other  people  mention  you.  Have  you 
finished?    I  told  them  to  send  the  coffee  up  to  the  sitting-room.^ 

"  This  is  better  than  sitting  with  the  gallery,^'  he  said  as  he  lighted 
a  cigar,  and  the  waiter,  who  had  brought  the  coffee  and  poured  out  the 
liqueurs,  shut  the  door  as  he  went  out.  "Come  and  sit  beside  me? 
Tou  won't  P^  He  got  up  and  went  oyer  to  her.  He  put  his  arms  round 
her  as  she  was  standing  by  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Don't  kiss  me,''  she  said.  "  Tou  sha'n't  kiss  me,"  and  she  slipped 
down  out  of  his  arms  on  to  the  fioor.  That  was  a  trick  taught  her  by 
Oerty,  for  a  man  wants  to  hold  a  woman  close  to  him;  he  does  not 
think  of  holding  her  up.  "  I  haye  something  to  say,"  she  said.  ^  To- 
day or  yesterday,  I  forget  which  it  was,  I  said  I  would  not  marry  you 
in  July.  I  want  to  marry  you  next  week.  You  can  put  the  announce- 
ment in  the  papers." 

"Well  go  to  Dover  first;  the  papers  can  wait.  I  don't  put  my 
doings  in  the  papers.  There  would  be  some  pretty  reading  if  I  did," 
and  he  laughed. 

"  This  excursion  of  yours,"  said  Adda  with  a  pale  face  and  strained, 
staring  eyes,  "must  go  into  every  paper.  I  will  have  it  where  eveiy- 
one — all  those  women— can  see  it;  I  would,  if  I  could,  hire  sand- 
wich men  to  walk  up  and  down  Bond  Street  with  notices  in  large 
letters." 

"What  rot!"  he  said  as  he  was  drinking  his  liqueur.  "Did  you 
ever  try  brandy  and  benedictine  mixed?    Or  was  it  benedictine?    It 
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was  brandy  to  start  with^  and  I  forget  what  they  put  with  it;  I  had  it 
to-day  at  the  lunch  Molynenz  gave.  What  a  head  I  have  I  I  cannot 
remember  what  it  was  he  gave  me  mixed.'' 

^  You  must  write  out  a  notice  and  send  it  to  the  papers  to-night/' 
said  Adda.  She  had  not  heard  one  word  of  what  he  had  been  saying, 
and  she  had  not  swerved  from  her  own  track.    '^  Don't  you  understand 

that  I  won't  be  branded?    Don't  you  know  that  they  say  I  am I 

won't  have  such  things  said  of  me,  so  write  it  out,  or  I  will.  Get  a 
license  and  I  will  marry  you  next  week." 

^^  You  can  get  the  license,"  he  answered. 

'^  Be  sensible  for  once,"  besought  Adda.    '^  I  am  so  tired  to-night." 

'^  I  am  sensible ;  I  am  sensible  of  my  luck,  and ^" 

'^Are  you?  You  don't  know  what  they  were  saying  about  me  to- 
day." 

'^ Don't  I?  I  can  jolly  wdl  guess.  They  say  a  good  many  things 
about  my  women  friends.  But  you  will  soon  get  used  to  it.  It  is  only 
the  banning  that  takes  you  so  hard !    Wait  until  you  see ^' 

^'  What  do  you  mean?"  interrupted  Adda  coldly.  *' Does  it  amuse 
you  to  think  of  what  they  said  about  your  future  wife?^ 

'^  Haven't  met  her  yet.  What  do  I  care  for  the  way  they  talk  about 
an  unknown  person?  My  future  wife  must  be  about  two  now.  I  am 
not  going  to  marry  imtil  I  am  fifty;  then  I  will  have  a  girl  of  twenty. 
What  are  you  bothering  about?  Pack  your  trunks  and  let  us  be  up  and 
ofi.    I  am  tired  of  London." 

'^I  do  not  understand  one  word  you  say,"  she  answered  wearily. 
^  You  say  you  want  me  to  come  to  Dover  first,  and  you  laugh  about  your 
future  wife.  Are  you  going  to  poison  me  when  you  are  fifty?"  She 
spoke  with  an  air  of  assumed  frivolity  which  sounded  sadder  than  tears. 

*'  What  rubbish  you  talk  I  I  never  cared  anything  for  anyone  except 
for  you.  You  look  awfully  well  to-night,  you  entrancing  cat  I  I  have 
no  time  to  think  of  anyone  but  you." 

^ Is  it  all  a  dream?  Tdl  me  quickly,  for  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean— do  you  love  me?"    She  was  bewildered. 

'*  Yes,  of  course  I  do;  I  love  you  better  and  I  want  you  more  than  I 
have  ever  loved  or  wanted  any  woman." 

^  I  told  Mrs.  van  Ingen  that  I  was  going  to  marry  you." 

^  You  told  her  what?"  shouted  he.  He  sat  up  and  stared  at  her. 
She  saw  how  weak  his  shoulders  were — ^how  hard  his  mouth. 

^  Don't  be  so  noisy.  I  told  her — ^what  I  said :  that  I  am  engaged  to 
you.  It  is  true,  isn't  it?"  She  laughed  a  little.  If  only  it  were  not 
so  hideously  true  I 

^ True?  I  am  not  going  to  marry  any  woman.  No,  it  is  not  true. 
I  am  much  too  wary  a  bird.  What  an  idiot  you  were  to  give  the  show 
away — ^to  say  anything  about  me  at  all  I    Well,"  he  spoke  with  calm 
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philosophy,  "it  won't  hurt  me.  I  canH  be  painted  any  blacker, 
and '' 

"Good  Oodl^'  cried  Adela,  marching  across  the  room  nntQ  she 
stood  by  him,  "  tell  me  straight  what  you  do  mean/* 

"I  mean  to  take  yon  abroad  for  a  little  honeymoon  tonr.  The 
honey  of  the  moon  does  not  last.  What  else  did  you  expect  ?'  He  care- 
fully put  some  ash  from  his  cigar  into  a  tray  by  him.  "  Mrs.  Norton"— 
Adela  gave  a  moan  and  hid  her  face  in  the  cushions — *^  told  me  why 
you  were  coming  over;  for  adyenture,  she  said — ^to  get  hold  of  a  man 
with  money.  'She's  sporting,'  I  said  when  I  heard  that;  'she  shall 
have  adventure  if  I  can  tolerate  her,'  and  here  we  are !  You  shall  have 
what  you  want,  and  I  am  infatuated  about  you.  Ton  are  coming  with 
me  to  Dover  on  Saturday,  and  then  we  can  go  anywhere  you  like  until 
we  are  bored,  then  good-by  and  no " 

Adda  had  turned  away  while  he  was  speaking.  She  was  determined 
to  hear  all  he  had  to  say.  She  had  hidden  her  face  in  her  hands;  she 
stooped  over  the  table.  Once  or  twice  her  shoulders  had  quivered, 
otherwise  she  had  given  no  sign  of  hearing  him. 

''  Go,"  she  said,  standing  erect.  ''  Go  at  once.  Listen  to  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  could  not  put  any  fear  of  Gk>d  nor  of  man  into  you;  I  am 
certain  you  will  think  that  I  am  lying,  but,  as  sure  as  I  know  that  I  shall 
die,  I  never  knew,  until  you  so  graphically  informed  me,  that  you  did 
not  want  to  marry  me.  I  would  never  have  tolerated  you  for  five  min- 
utes if  I  had  thought  that  I  I  was  criminal,  for  I  would  have  married 
you  for  your  money, — ^just  for  your  money,  God  help  me, — because  I 
am  poor.    Now  I  am  free  and  you  can  go  I    I  am  free  I" 

"  You  must  have  known  what " 

''How  could  I  have  known  anything?  I  never  met  anyone  at  all 
like  you  before." 

"  You  were  simple,  genuine,  and  I  thought  you  an  actress." 

"  You  thought  I  was  clever,  deep ;  well,  I  am  not  I  can't  bear  any 
more.  Can't  you  see  that  I  loathe  you?  I  despise  myself.  I  see  what 
they  meant,  the  shame  of  it.    Did  you  tell  Mr.  Crossley?" 

"Did  I  tell  whom?" 

"Did  you  tell  Mr.  Crossley  that  I  was  an  adventuress?  Did  you 
tell  him  all  Gerty  told  you? — ^that  I  was  trying  to  sell  myself  for 
money?  What  did  you  tell  him?"  She  swept  across  the  room  and 
faced  him.  She  was  no  longer  bowed  with  shame  and  horror.  She 
spoke  with  the  insistence  of  the  woman  who  would  know.  "Answer 
me.'' 

"  I  may  have  hinted  my  suspicions  to  him." 

"  Your  suspicions,"  she  repeated. 

He  could  not  tell  whether  she  spoke  angrily  or  sorrowfully.  She 
handed  him  his  ring.    He  stood  irresolutely  by  the  door. 
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'*  Go,  please/'  said  Adela  quietly. 

**  111  never  come  back  again.  Yon  have  spent  all  yonr  money;  yon 
have  no  one  to  help  yon.  Yon  are  throwing  away  yonr  last  card,  remem- 
ber.'^ 

'*  Yon  won't  believe  me  when  I  tell  yon  I  don't  care.  I  see  what  a 
fool  I  have  been.    The  career  of  the  adventuress  is  over — go !" 

And  he  went 

She  looked  round  the  room.  Was  it  really  true?  Had  he  said  all 
those  awful  things?  She  buried  her  face,  for  the  hot  shame  on  it  hurt 
her.  He  was  gone,  gone  forever,  and  but  for  the  detestable  way  of 
getting  rid  of  him  she  could  have  rejoiced  honestly.  The  next  day  she 
would  leave  the  Metropole;  she  would  get  cheap  lodgings  and  write 
stories;  she  would  support  herself;  she  must  wash  out  the  shame,  the 

ignominy,  the  beastliness  she  felt  in  her  soul.    To  think  that  he 

In  her  heart  she  knew  it  was  her  own  fault,  but  that  knowledge  hurt 
her  most 

Nancy  Fumival  knew  that  Mrs.  Percy  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Savage. 
She  detested  him.  She  had  not  inform^  Adela  of  that  fact  Nancy 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  hastily  arranged  marriage  was 
broken  off. 

'^I  am  leaving  the  Metropole  and  going  into  lodgings,"  said  Mrs. 
Percy.    "  Fve  engaged  rooms  in  Cambridge  Street — ^near  you,  Nancy." 

'^  That  is  the  best  news  I  have  heard  since  I  came  to  London,"  said 
Miss  Fumival. 

Adela  looked  ill,  wretched.  "  I  am  going  to  write,"  she  said.  "  Will 
yon  criticise  my  work?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  girl  kindly.  "  You  look  tired  out  Do  go  to 
bed  and  have  a  good  rest" 

"  Best  I    I  could  not  rest    I  feel  goaded;  I  fed Oh,  my  heart 

is  not  broken;  don't  look  at  me  as  if  you  thought  me  the  victim  of  a 
hopeless  love  affair.  I  must  try  and  get  to  bed  early.  As  you  are  the 
only  person  I  know  in  London,  I  think  I  can  manage  my  evening 
engagements  so  that  I  get  to  bed  early;  my  distractions  won't  be 
many." 

Adela  did  not  write  to  Mr.  Crossley.  She  felt  too  wretched  and 
too  much  ashamed  to  do  that.  Her  lodgings  were  as  cheap  as  she  could 
find.  With  great  care  her  money  might  last  until  October.  She  began 
to  write.  Driven  by  the  fear  of  destitution,  the  ideas  would  not  come 
to  her.  When  the  story  was  done  she  took  it  to  Nancy,  who  decided 
it  would  not  do  for  the  Vision.  Then  Adela  began  that  most  awful  of 
employments,  the  storming  of  magazine  ofSces  and  the  interviewing  of 
editors.  ^ 

The  only  balm  her  wounded  spirit  received  in  those  days  was  the 
sight  of  an  insertion  in  the  Homing  Post: 
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"The  marriage  arranged  between  Mrs.  Percy,  widow  of 
Captain  Bertram  "Percy,  Canadian  Begiment,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Savage,  of  Castletown  Castle,  Iniremess  Lodge,  and  400  Park 
Lane,  will  not  take  place." 

He  had  made  the  only  amends  possible  to  her  and  she  was  grateful 
to  him,  but,  as  it  happened,  Nancy  had  paid  for  the  insertion  I 

The  outside  world  did  not  matter  much  to  Adela  in  those  days;  it 
was  all  dark  and  lowering.  She  got  no  letters  except  the  printed  ones, 
*^  the  Editor  regrets/*  etc.,  etc. ;  they  were  not  cheering  to  receive. 

At  last  her  long  story  was  accepted  by  the  Family  SentineL  It 
paid  her  twenly-five  pounds  for  it,  and  she  took  heart,  sent  for  Nancy, 
and  they  dined  at  a  funny  little  French  restaurant  for  one  and  six- 
pence; then  they,  to  finish  a  delirious  evening,  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
for  which  Nancy  had  stalls. 

Adda  was  growing  tired  of  her  dreary  surroundings.  She  had  no 
spare  money  to  decorate  her  rooms,  nor  could  she  buy  clean  cretonne  for 
the  dingy  sofa  and  the  chairs.  She  could  afford  to  eat  a  little  more, 
but  she  could  not  take  a  holiday;  she  had  to  remain  in  hot,  airless 
London  all  through  August,  yet  in  a  way  she  felt  she  was  working 
out  her  salvation;  she  was  paying  her  score — ^paying  for  the  awful 
thing  she  had  done,  for  that  which  she  had  meant  to  do,  to  marry 
Savage  simply  for  the  settlements.  She  vowed  to  pay  bravely.  Cour- 
age was  the  virtue  she  admired  most;  she  would  not  cry  out  and  be  a 
coward.  ;    J     ♦ 

Nancy,  the  proud  possessor  of  a  permanent  income  (she  had  a  post 
on  the  Weekly  Argus;  she  wrote  the  fashion  column,  assisted  by  Adda, 
who  had  an  eye  for  clothes,  while  Nancy  had  none),  had  departed 
in  the  early  days  of  hot,  sultry  August  to  the  seaside.  Vainly  did  she 
beseech  Adela  to  join  her.  Mrs.  Percy  was  working;  work  was  the 
best  drug  she  had  found;  it  left  no  evil  effects.  She  had  no  eye  for 
anything  except  copy,  and  looked  just  like  a  plaintive  baby,  with  her 
big  blue  eyes,  which  had  a  pathetic  air.  All  through  that  hot  month 
she  slaved  until  she  got — ^most  unromantic  of  diseases — ^the  chicken- 
pox. 

To  an  ordinary  woman  in  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  a  bore ;  to  Adela  it  was  an  appalling  tragedy. 

Her  landlady  was  very  cross,  but  bore  the  blow  by  raising  her  ten- 
ant's rent  and  congratulating  hersdf  that  it  was  August  and  the  house 
empty  of  other  lodgers.  The  doctor's  bill,  the  extras — fruit,  milk 
purveyed  by  the  landlady,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable  bottles  of 
medicine  purchased  at  the  chemist's — ^had  reduced  Adda's  small  stoie 
of  money  in  a  most  alarming  way.  She  was  very  weak;  she  fdt  shock- 
ingly ill,  and  she  counted  her  pennies  and  her  shillings  whenever  she 
gave  herself  time  to  think.    Her  work  dragged  and  failed.     It  was 
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poor  and  weak.  Had  she  been  left  to  herself  she  would  not  have  had 
a  doctor^  nor  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  had  cost  so 
much.    The  bill  for  beef-tea  meat  read  as  if  she  had  used  a  whole  ox. 

Her  short  stories  came  back  to  the  fold.  There  was  no  one  to  tell 
her  that  no  editor  was  in  town  to  read  the  gems  sent  to  him  by  strug- 
gling aspirants.  Everyone  who  could  had  left  London.  She  felt  as  if 
the  Day  of  Judgment  were  dawning,  and  as  if  she  were  alone,  cold,  and 
done  for.  Desperation  and  the  success  of  one  story  goaded  her  to  get 
up  and  work.  The  work  was  feeble.  The  Family  Sentinel  refused  the 
next  story  she  sent  it  It  was  not  on  the  same  interesting  lines  to 
please  its  readers;  there  was  not  enough  love  in  it;  it  felt  sure  Mrs. 
Percy  could  ultimately  please  them,  which  sentiment,  though  satis- 
factory, did  not  pay  her  bills. 

September  brought  Nancy  back  to  town.  She  was  full  of  new  ideas, 
new  schemes  for  the  autumn  campaign.  She  attributed  Adela's  sepul- 
chral gloom  to  her  illness.  If  she  had  known,  it  was  caused  by  meals  of 
tea  and  bread  in  the  cheapest  shop  Adela  could  find,  varied  by  visits  to 
the  pawn-shop,  which  were  neither  cheering  nor  conducive  to  a  supply  of 
endless  gayety.  Nancy  was  too  busy  to  bother,  Adela  was  too  desperate 
to  want  anyone  near  her.  She  merely  yearned  to  crawl  out  and  die 
alone.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Crossley,  the  man  she  loved,  was  always 
with  her,  and  remorse,  that  dogging  wolf,  came  and  stayed  by  her.  In 
trying  to  grasp  the  rich  man  she  had  seized  the  blackguard.  The 
aching  longing  to  hear  Harold  Crossley's  voice,  to  touch  his  hand,  never 
left  her.  She  grew  half  frantic  in  the  evening  listening,  listening,  for 
a  step  that  never  came,  that  never  could  come.  The  dull  echo  of  each 
footfall  in  the  street  hurt  her  like  a  blow;  she  winced  as  if  she  had 
been  struck;  but  no  one  came. 

Mrs.  Percy  never  went  to  the  Metropole  for  letters,  she  had  struck 
straight  off  that  trail;  she  never  meant  to  go  back  to  it  again;  but 
there  were  many  letters  waiting  for  her.  Gerty  had  written;  Mrs.  van 
Ingen  had  called  there,  but  did  not  see  the  woman  who  could  refuse 
Mr.  Savage.  She  believed  the  notice  in  the  Morning  Post,  so  did  Mr. 
Crossley;  he  wrote  several  times  and  at  last  went  to  the  Metropole; 
no  one  knew  where  Mrs.  Percy  had  gone.  Adela  might  be  in  her  grave 
for  all  they  knew.  In  faraway  Canada  Mrs.  Norton  had  qualms  of 
conscience,  for  Clara  van  Ingen  had  spared  no  detail  when  giving  her 
opinion  of  Mrs.  Percy,  and  Qerty  gathered  that  it  was  what  she  had 
said,  not  what  Adela  had  done,  which  had  produced  such  a  torrent  of 
wrath.  Qerty  felt  ashamed  of  herself;  she  knew  she  had  been  a  brute; 
she  knew  there  was  a  tragic  mystery  surrounding  Adela's  disappear- 
ance, but  she  made  no  endeavor  to  find  out  her  dwelling-place  nor  her 
method  of  earning  a  living.  In  course  of  time  the  Metropole  sent 
Mrs.  Percy's  letters  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Geriy  received  hers  and 
Mr.  Crossley  received  his. 
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By  the  end  of  October  Adela  had  pawned  everything  she  poeaeised 
worth  anything^  and  when  she  paid  her  landlady  she  had  ezacUy  fi?e 
shillings  in  the  world.  She  gave  up  her  rooms.  Her  writing  had  not 
produced  what  she  had  anticipated.  She  had  arranged  her  fatuie 
hopefully^  calculating  that  if  she  could  write  one  story  in  a  montii 
and  get  twenty-five  pounds  for  it  she  could  easily  do  that  every  montL 
The  arithmetic  was  correct^  but  her  stories  did  not  selL  She  left  her 
one  trunk  at  Waterloo  Station^  and  with  five  shillings  in  her  pocket  she 
journeyed  to  take  counsel  with  Nancy  Fumival.  She  felt  a  hopeless, 
hideous  failure;  her  heart  and  her  spirit  were  weary;  life  was  pain— i 
greats  lonely  stretch  of  pain. 

V. 

To  BSALiZE  the  terror  of  London  to  a  woman  who  is  alone  and 
penniless  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  had  to  face  the  world 
on  five  shillings,  with  no  hope. 

Mrs.  Percy  sat  in  an  armchair  in  Nancy's  flat  When  she  had 
arrived  Nancy  was  still  out,  but  the  porter,  who  knew  her  well,  let  her 
in  with  his  key.  Mrs.  Percy  was  wet  and  cold;  it  was  a  chilly  October 
day,  and  the  rain,  driven  by  a  cutting  east  wind,  was  sweeping  down 
the  empty  streets,  whirled  by  the  gale. 

Mrs.  Percy  had  not  seen  mndi  of  Nancy.  They  were  both  busy. 
Adela  had  been  careful  not  to  ask  Nancy  to  lunch  or  to  tea,  for  half  the 
time  she  did  not  have  either  meal — a  bun  and  a  glass  of  milk  was  all 
she  allowed  herself.  Nancy  had  no  time  to  go  and  see  her  friend,  and 
she  felt  certain  that  Adela  had  a  few  friends  with  whom  she  amused 
herself.  Nancy  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  Mrs.  van  Ingen,  but  not 
of  her  disappearance  from  the  scene.  **  Gay  and  busy  do  not  mix," 
said  Miss  Fumival  learnedly,  and  she  let  Mrs.  Percy  alone. 

Adela  had  been  trying  to  coin  gold  out  of  brains  and  desperation. 
They  are  not  of  much  use  in  a  mint.  Nancy  had  no  idea  that  she  was 
destitute;  she  thought  that  the  woman  whom  she  admired  so  much  had 
an  assured  income,  which,  even  if  it  were  small,  would  keep  the  wolf 
of  despair  from  her  door.    Besides,  Nancy  was  not  curious. 

At  last  she  walked  in. 

*'  I'm  here,  Nancy,''  said  Mrs.  Percy.  "  Can  you  give  me  your  sofa 
to  sleep  on  to-night?  I'm  adrift.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  and  look  for 
a  situation  of  some  sort    What  would  I  do  for?" 

"  I  have  just  been  to  see  you.  Why  have  you  left  your  rooms  ?  I'tc 
some  news  for  you.  Oreaterex  says  he  might  use  some  stuff  of  pun. 
Send  him  a  bundle  in  the  morning,  will  you  ?" 

^'  I  am  a  failure." 

^^  Bubbish  I  you  only  want  a  cup  of  tea." 

'^  It  is  true,  I  am  ruined.  I  have  spent  every  penny  I  possess  in 
this  world.    They  said  I  was  an  adventuress.    Well,  it  is  trua" 
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'^  The  career  of  an  adyentureBS  would  be  an  uncomfortable  one  to 
take  up/'  said  Nancy.  *^  It  wants  so  much  courage  and  capital.  Yon 
know  you  don't  mean  if 

'^  Yes,  I  do — I  do.''  Then  Adela  told  the  whole  story,  told  Nancy 
everything  that  had  happened  since  she  left  Canada. 

"Ill  make  some  tea,"  said  Nancy.  *'It  will  clear  our  brains. 
Tou  must  get  some  work  at  once.    What  are  you  fit  for?" 

'^  I  don't  know,"  said  Adela.    "  I'll  answer  advertisements." 

"  I  know  what  you  will  do  now,"  said  Nancy,  "  and  that  is,  go  to 
bed.  You  are  worn  out.  Drink  your  tea,  put  on  my  dressing-gown, 
and  get  into  my  bed." 

*^  I  won't."  Adela  spoke  with  decision.  *^  111  sleep  on  your  sofa, 
but  if  you  offer  me  your  bed,  if  you  dare  to  offer  it.  111  go — 111  go  at 
once." 

Nancy  laughed.  "  Very  well,  you  can  have  the  sofa,  but  it  is  much 
more  comfortable  than  my  bed." 

Soon  Adela  was  actually  resting.  She  was  at  peace,  she  was  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  howling  wind  outside  yelled  despair,  poverty, 
and  destitution;  for  the  first  time  in  six  months  she  did  not  care. 

The  old  woman  who  came  to  get  Nancy's  breakfast  and  do  her  room, 
for  the  munificent  sum  of  five  pence  an  hour,  was  dispatched  to  buy 
newspapers.  Adela  turned  her  attention  to  studying  their  columns  and 
made  plans  for  seeking  a  situation.  First  she  resolved  to  go  to  West 
Kensington;  someone  there  was  advertising  for  a  housekeeper. 

««A   liADTLIKB  PERSON  wanted  at  once  ai  housekeeper. 
^      Good  wages  to  suitable  applicant.     Apply  24  Tregar 
Road,  West  Kensington." 

Nancy  had  found  what  she  thought  would  be  a  far  better  place; 
a  tea-shop  in  Holbom  was  advertising  for  lady  agents  to  sell  its  teas. 

^^It  wouldn't  be  half  bad,"  said  Nancy  as  she  ate  her  toast  and 
read  advertisements.  *'  You  get  a  directory  and  you  find  out  the  names 
of  all  the  best  people  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  you  ring  the  bell 
with  the  assurance  of  an  acquaintance,  you  ask  for  the  lady  of  the 
house,  see  her,  talk  tea;  she  probably  buys  a  pound;  you  get  paid 
for  it,  give  her  a  receipt,  and  that  is  how  it  is  done.  I  really  believe 
it  pays.  They  give  a  good  percentage.  You  could  manage  it  all 
right." 

"  If  they  thought  I  suited  them,"  said  Adela  wistfully.  '^  It  is  all 
so  easy  in  theory." 

*' There  is  always  that  disturbing  if;  it  is  a  wicked  word."  Nancy 
seized  her  f  oimtain  pen  and  rushed  out. 

Adela  started  with  a  long  list.     The  West  Kensington  residence 
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was  hard  to  find.  It  did  not  look  as  if  a  housekeeper  conld  be  required 
for  snch  a  small  establishment.  There  was  no  need  to  ring  Uie  bell; 
the  door  was  open,  the  hall  was  crowded;  women  were  standing  on  the 
maty  down  the  steps,  unable  to  force  an  entrance;  they  were  sitting 
inside  on  the  stairs;  Adela  felt  sure  they  had  even  got  np  to  the  roof. 
They  were  closely  packed  together.  They  glared  as  each  new  applicant 
joined  the  throng.  Some  were  pretty.  There  was  a  gayety  too  loud 
to  be  real  about  them.  Some  were  haggard  and  worn;  they  looked 
goaded  by  fear  and  by  want. 

"  That  look  hasn't  got  on  my  face  yet/'  thought  Adda.  '*  It  is  only 
in  my  soul  now;  it  will  soon  show,  and  then ^* 

Great,  awful,  paralyzing  despair  showed  in  many  faces.  To  some 
the  doors  were  always  shut.  They  all  looked  anxious,  and  Adela 
shivered.  The  suffering,  the  stolid  misery,  showed  her  what  she  would 
come  to. 

At  last  a  man  came  down  the  stairs.  He  asked  questions;  he  told 
them  to  move  up,  and  they  crushed  together  closely;  he  shut  the  front 
door.  He  was  a  dark,  wretched-looking  little  person.  He  walked 
round,  speaking,  looking,  just  as  if  these  women  were  slaves  in  a  mar- 
ket or  as  if  he  were  buying  cattle.  He  sent  five  or  sir  into  a  room  on 
the  left.  Adela  wished  she  could  shrink  and  crawl  out  of  the  front- 
door crack  and  run  away. 

He  came  up  to  her. 

"  Will  you  follow  those  ladies  in  there  ?*'  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  you.'* 

She  did  as  he  asked.  They  were  the  selected  band  and  they  all 
were  good-looking.  That  was  not  pleasing  to  Mrs.  Percy.  What  about 
the  talent  for  housekeeping?  He  asked  no  questions  about  it.  Most 
of  the  others  were  hastily  leaving. 

The  ugly  little  man  took  each  one  into  a  little  o£5ce.  Some  were 
quickly  dismissed,  others  stayed  with  him  longer.  Adela  could  not 
hear  a  word  of  what  was  said. 

'^  I'm  going,"  whispered  a  pretty  girl.  She  sat  on  the  grubby  sofa— 
the  place  was  filthy — beside  Adela.  "  I  don't  like  this ;  I  don't  like  flie 
look  of  him.  Housekeeper  I"  she  repeated  with  derision, — ^^a  fine 
housekeeper  he  wants !"    She  turned  to  depart. 

'^  Do  you  think  he  wants  a  housekeeper  for  himself  ?"  Adela  clutched 
her  arm.    ^'  I  thought  he  must  be  an  agent  of  some  sorf 

*'  I  don't  know  what  he  wants,  but  I  don't  like  the  look  of  him,'' 
answered  the  girl  quietly.  *'  You're  not  his  line.  Don't  you  give  him 
your  name  nor  address.  Fm  off.  I  won't  wait.  I  was  a  fool  to  come 
here,  but  I'd  be  a  bigger  one  if  I  stayed  I'^ 

At  last  it  was  Adela's  turn  for  an  interview. 

^'  I  hope  you  are  not  tired,"  said  the  man  politely  as  he  gave  her 
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a  chair.    He  seated  himself  very  close  to  her.    ''  Ton  came  in  answer 
to  my  advertisement  P' 

^  Yes/'  said  she  faintly. 

*'  I  want  a  housekeeper.  I  may  as  well  be  frank.  I  am  a  married 
man.  My  wife  does  not  live  with  me^  and  I  am  cruelly  lonely.  I  have 
suffered.''  He  spoke  in  a  semi-tragic  tone;  Adela  did  not  like  it,  it 
was  affected;  he  edged  his  chair  nearer  hers  and  put  his  arm  along 
the  back  of  the  one  on  which  she  sat.  '^I  want  a  charming  lady  to 
amnse  me^  to  look  after  things  for  me;  I  have  a  beautiful  flat  at  Earl's 
Comt.  If  you  could  call  again  about  six  o'clock  I  would  take  you  to 
see  my  rooms.  His  arm  was  gradually  slipping  off  the  back  of  her 
chair.  She  knew  she  ought  to  say  something,  but  her  tongue  was  tied 
by  fright 

'^  I  would  not  keep  house  for  a  man/'  she  said  firmly. 

*'  I  am  prepared  to  pay  liberally.  You  would  not  have  any  menial 
work  to  do;  I  would  see  that  a  lady>  who  fulfilled  my  requirements, 
had  all  she  desired." 

*'  I  could  not  do  that,  so  I  had  better  say  good-morning." 

'^  Don't  go.  I  have  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  you  and  I  feel  sure  you 
would  suit.  Come  back  and  see  my  flat  before  you  decide.  Gome  this 
evening  about  six ^" 

'*  No,  thank  you ;  good-morning,"  and  she  walked  out. 

So  much  for  the  housekeeper's  post.  The  harmless  one  of  selling 
tea  was  left,  so  she  hailed  an  omnibus  and  went  to  Holbom.  The  tea 
warehouse  was  equally  crowded,  but  the  man  was  civil  and  business- 
like. 

*'  We  require  security,"  he  said.    '*  One  hundred  pounds  would  do." 

**  Then  I  won't,  for  I  haven't  one  hundred  pence,"  said  Adela. 

The  other  places  on  her  list  were  in  different  parts  of  London — 
undaunted,  she  went  to  each  one.  There  was  no  success  anywhere.  She 
had  no  security,  no  capital,  little  experience,  and  so,  at  six  o'clock, 
she  was  tired,  hungry,  and  faint;  she  had  eaten  nothing  since  break- 
fast and  she  had  not  found  anything  to  do.  What  a  fool  she  was  I  A 
housemaid's  place  was  the  very  thing  for  her;  housemaids  were  needed. 
It  was  too  late  to  go  to  a  registry  office;  she  resolved  to  go  to  one  at 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

She  dined  on  a  poached  egg  and  two  bananas.  She  had  no  intention 
of  going  back  to  Nancy  until  the  girl's  dinner  was  over.  Adela  ac- 
cepted the  sofa,  houseroom,  and  breakfast,  but  she  would  not  dine  at 
the  Hen  Bun. 

'*  It  was  a  hopeless  day,"  said  Nancy.  She  considerately  refrained 
from  saying,  "  How  ghastly  you  look  1"  which  had  been  her  first  im- 
pulse. Adela's  depressed  air  and  slow  conversation  told  the  result  of 
her  excursioning. 

Vol.  LXXII.~22 
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*^  I  ought  to  have  realized  that  with  no  training  there  was  no  place 
in  the  world  for  me;  even  my  school-teaching  before  I  married  would 
not  be  anj  help  to  me  here.  How  conld  I  sell  tea?  or  be  in  a  Bhow 
room?  or  do  complexion  treatment?  They  all  want  a  premimn  or 
secnrity  or  something  in  the  shape  of  money.  I  might  have  thought 
of  it  this  morning.  Nancy,  I  am  going  to  be  the  one  thing  in  tiiis 
world  that  is  wanted — ^that  is,  a  housemaid  V^ 

"  You  will  never  stand  iV* 

*'  I  am  strong.** 

"  Think  of  living  with  the  other  servants  I*' 

"  111  go  to  a  small  house.** 

'*  And  have  to  carry  up  the  coal  !*' 

*'  Well,  my  arms  are  stout;  I  could  do  that  at  a  pinch.*' 

The  registry  office  had  plenty  of  situations  on  its  books.  Hoiise- 
maids  were  needed  and  Adela  rejoiced.  She  saw  a  lady  who  was  willing 
to  pay  twenty  poimds  a  year.  She  engaged  Adela,  provided  the  refer- 
ences were  satisfactory.  The  lady  made  an  appointment  to  call  on 
Miss  Fumival  the  next  afternoon.  Alas !  when  the  seeker  of  a  house- 
maid came  she  climbed  the  two  flights  of  stone  stairs  which  led  to  Miss 
Fumival's  abode  and  arrived  there  in  a  bad  temper.  Then  she  refused 
to  take  a  servant  from  such  a  little  flat.  She  feared  that  Adela  could 
not  be  sufficiently  trained.  When  Adela  told  her  she  was  not  living  wift 
Nancy  as  a  servant  the  lady's  wrath  knew  no  limit. 

She  had  been  deceived.  Adela  was  a  wicked  woman  who  was  trying 
to  worm  her  way  into  respectable  houses  by  means  of  a  fraudulent 
reference.  She  would  inform  the  r^stry  office  at  once;  it  had  no 
business  to  have  such  a  person  on  its  books.  That  part  of  her  asser- 
tion she  faithfully  carried  out,  for  the  evening  post  brought  a  letter 
to  say  the  registry  office  had  removed  Adela  Percy's  name  from  its 
lists  and  could  not  assist  her  to  find  a  situation. 

Mrs.  Percy  clenched  her  teeth  and  said  nothing.    Nancy  stormed. 

"It  is  no  good,"  said  Adela.  '^Nothing  is  any  good.  Waterloo 
Bridge  is  the  only  place  for  me  now." 

"I  will  go  and  explain." 

"Leave  it  alone,  it  is  only  another  block  in  the  traffic,"  said  Mrs, 
Percy.  She  tried  to  be  gay,  but  another  day  of  the  same  adventures, 
the  same  disappointments,  reduced  her  proud  spirit  to  pulp.  That 
evening  all  she  said  was,  "  No  luck,"  and  Nancy  considerately  asked  no 
questions. 

"  I  brought  you  a  Lady's  Friend,"  said  Miss  Fumival  as  they  were 
going  to  bed.    "  You  may  find  something  in  it." 

"  Listen,  Nancy,"  cried  Adela  after  some  moments  of  anxious  read- 
ing, "  I  am  going  to  see  them."    She  read : 
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« 117  ANTED— A  lodge-keeper,  the  widow  of  a  soldier  killed 
^^  in  action  preferred.  Must  be  young  and  very  active. 
Wages,  £1  Is.  a  week,  coal  and  light  provided.  Apply  per- 
sonally on  Monday  morning  at  Messrs.  Graves  &  Gudgeon's,  44 
Bedford  Bow,  W.  C."  ' 

*^  A  lodge-keeper  I    But  your  husband  was  not  a  soldier.'^ 

''An  officer,  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  I  am  strong  and 
active.  What  papers  have  I?  The  notice  of  his  death:  'I  regret  to 
inform  you  that  your  husband,  Bertram  Percy,  Canadian  Begiment, 
was  killed  at  Pardeberg  on  the  30th  of  January.^  Won't  that  do? 
That  is  proof  enough,  and  you'll  do  for  a  respectability  reference  this 
time.'' 

"  The  paper  does  not  say  where  the  lodge  is." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  It  says  one  pound  and  one  shilling  a  week, 
think  of  that !  and  fuel  and  light  I  I'll  go  if  they  will  have  me.  I  hope 
I  may  get  it ;  I  hope  I  may." 

VL 

It  was  a  cold  day  early  in  November.  Adela  Percy  got  out  of  a 
third-class  carriage  at  Hambledon  Station.  She  had  one  little  tnmk 
which  contained  her  worldly  goods.  Nancy  had  given  her  the  money  to 
buy  two  black  and  white  print  dresses,  some  aprons,  and  shoes." 

''  I've  started,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  on  another  track." 

Her  heart  was  beating  with  terror  of  the  unknown.  It  seemed 
weeks  since  she  had  interviewed  Messrs.  Oraves  &  Gudgeon  and  then 
had  been  summoned  by  Mr.  Walters,  the  steward  of  Springfield.  Every- 
thing had  been  settled  slowly  but  securely.  Mr.  Walters  had  engaged 
her  and  told  her  what  she  would  have  to  do. 

'*  Nancy,  I've  got  the  book  of  the  words."  This  was  after  the  final 
interview.  **  I  am  engaged  as  lodge-keeper  at  Springfield.  I  have  to 
keep  the  gate  tidy.  There  is  a  small  garden.  '  Do  you  know  how  to 
work  in  the  garden  ?'  said  that  confiding  man.    Now,  do  I  ?" 

''What  did  you  say?" 

*'  I  said,  *  That  depends  on  what  you  put  in  the  garden.'  That  was 
judicious,  wasn't  it?  It's  aU  right  He  sends  one  of  the  under-gar- 
deners  down  to  lay  it  out — ^that  sounds  as  if  they  were  preparing  me 
for  burial — ^in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  and  I  have  just  got  to 
weed  it.  I  can  weed.  I  have  to  be  ready  to  open  the  gate  at  any  time. 
Fancy  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  my  martial  cloak  around  me, 
flying  out;  they  supply  the  cloaks,  and  they  have  hoods;  they  are 
made  of  scarlet.    I  can  wear  scarlet. 

'  I  shall  go  brave  in  scarlet, 
I  shall  be  bold  in  red.' "  ^ 

*'  Who  owns  Springfield  ?" 
''Mr.  Bridlington." 
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"  You  will  be  very  lonely  at  night/' 

"  No,  I  won't  There  will  be  a  pay-day  to  sustain  me.  Think  of 
knowing  that  my  money  will  come  with  the  regularity  of  Saturday 
morning  I  That  will  be  bliss.  The  only  checks  I  have  had  have  been 
drawn  on  the  bank  of  life,  and  though  the  world  owes  me  a  living,  the 
checks  are  always  returned  to  me  marked  *  refer  to  drawer.' " 

In  spite  of  Adela's  gayly  assumed  confidence  in  the  future  she  stood 
on  the  station  platform  a  forlorn  figure,  huddled  up  in  a  doak.  Hope 
and  the  pride  of  life  had  left  her. 

"Is  there  a  cart  here  from  Springfield?"  she  said  to  the  solitary 
porter. 

'*  Yes,  outside.    Shall  I  take  your  box  ?*' 

«  Please  do." 

There  was  a  tax-cart  waiting.  The  step  looked  as  high  as  the  wall 
of  a  garden.    A  young  groom  was  driving. 

"You  are  Mrs.  Percy? — for  Springfield?"  he  asked.  "Jump  up. 
Lots  of  room  for  the  luggage  behind  JinL" 

She  presented  the  porter  with  sixpence  and  they  drove  off. 

She  could  not  talk;  she  sat  there  tongue-tied. 

At  last  he  spoke.  "  How  do  you  think  you  will  like  it  down  here? 
Ever  been  lodge-keeper  before  ?" 

"No.    I  think  111  like  it." 

"  Me  and  my  Missis  live  at  the  farther  lodge.  She  has  been  clean- 
ing yours.  Mr.  Bridlington  had  it  all  painted  and  done  up  for  you. 
There's  a  bit  of  furniture  in  it;  it  is  rough,  but  it  is  clean.  It  isn't 
a  bad  billet.  If  s  lonely  a  little  and  you  never  can  leave  your  gate. 
Did  they  tell  you  that?" 

"  Then  how  can  I  do  my  shopping?" 

"The  baker  calls,  so  does  the  butcher;  they  send  milk  from  the 
farm.  The  other  stuff — ^well,  I  buy  tea  and  bits  of  things  for  my  Missis 
on  Saturday  night.    I  can  get  you  anything  you  need  then." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Adela.    "  What  is  the  name  of  my  lodge?" 

"  The  East  Lodge,  Springfield  Park.  You  have  to  carry  the  post- 
bag  up  to  the  Big  House  every  afternoon.  The  post-man  goes  in  the 
morning,  but  at  four  he  leaves  the  bag  at  your  door  and  you  have  to 
take  it  up.    You  won't  mind  that?" 

"  I  won't  mind  anything.    I'm  so  glad  to  be  in  the  country." 

"  You  lost  your  husband  in  the  war?" 

"  Yes."    For  the  rest  of  the  way  no  one  spoke. 

The  East  Lodge  was  built  of  gray  stone.  It  was  covered  with  tbe 
bare  branches  of  rose-trees.  There  were  two  flower-beds  in  front  of  the 
door — ^ihe  bulbs  were  already  sprouting  in  them. 

"  If  s  pretty  in  summer,"  he  said.    "  It  looks  dreary  now.** 

A  young  woman  came  to  the  door,  evidently  the  man's  "  Missis." 
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Adela  and  she  carried  in  the  trunk.  There  was  a  good  Are  in  the 
kitchen;  a  front  room  was  arranged  as  a  sitting-room — ^jnst  the  stiff 
cottage  arrangement  which  no  doubt  was  considered  the  correct  thing 
in  the  circles  Adela  had  joined.  Upstairs  there  were  two  large  bed- 
rooms. 

Mrs.  Frame  was  young  and  pretty;  she  poured  out  all  her  troubles 
to  Adela:  a  two-year-old  child  and  a  baby  of  a  few  months;  the  small 
quarters  were  trying,  and  the  fear  that  the  increasing  family  would 
make  Mr.  Bridlington  turn  them  out  was  a  constant  worry  to  her  and 
to  Bill,  the  husband. 

^^  Since  old  Mr.  Bridlington  died  nothing  has  been  altered/^  said 
Mrs.  Frame.  ^^They  say  the  heir,  his  nephew,  will  just  keep  things 
as  they  were,  but  I'm  afraid,  and  so  is  Bill.  Well,  now,  if  you  think  you 
don't  want  me  any  more  I  must  go  home.  Our  lodge  is  about  half  a 
mile  across  the  park.  Gome  over  to-morrow  when  you  take  up  the  post- 
bag.  Oh,  here's  your  cloak.  Mr.  Walters  sent  it  down."  She  put  on 
her  own  red  one  with  the  hood. 

''  How  pretty  you  look  I"  said  Adela  involuntarily. 

Mrs.  Frame  laughed.  ^^  I  expect  you've  seen  better  days,"  she  said, 
gazing  at  Adda.  '^  They  did  say  Mr.  Walters  told  someone  that  you 
were  a  lady.    I  begin  to  think  it  is  true." 

Adela  was  left  alone  to  find  out  things  for  herself.  The  cottage 
had  been  newly  papered  with  simple  flower  papers.  The  paint  was 
white.  It  was  all  bare  and  sweet  and  clean.  She  unpacked  and  then 
made  herself  a  cup  of  tea.  She  found  bread  and  butter  in  the  little 
larder  and  some  fresh  eggs,  so  she  boiled  one  and  then  cleared  away 
the  things  and  washed  them  up.  It  was  delightful,  just  like  playing 
at  keeping  house. 

She  aired  her  sheets — ^Nancy  had  lent  her  three — ^and  made  up 
the  bed  in  the  top  front  room.  It  faced  south  and  was  nearest  the 
road. 

She  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  think  and  to  feel  glad  before  she  went 
to  bed.  First  she  had  to  save  up  and  pay  Nancy,  then — ^well,  then  she 
would  feel  free  again  and  out  of  debt  She  went  to  bed  after  locking 
the  windows  and  the  doors.  She  had  reached  a  haven,  a  haven  of 
peace;  it  was  good  to  feel  at  rest. 

An  uneventful  circuit  of  days  rolled  by.  She  did  her  own  work; 
she  learned,  taught  by  Mrs.  Frame,  to  wash  her  own  clothes;  at  first 
she  had  only  scrubbed  the  skin  off  her  hands ;  she  cleaned  and  sang  and 
was  happy.  Her  red  cloak  and  hood  were  very  becoming  to  her;  health 
and  work  and  food  were  giving  her  a  color;  she  was  better  lookhig  than 
she  had  ever  been  before,  but  she  did  not  think  of  it.  Nancy  had  prom- 
ised to  come  down  as  soon  as  she  could  get  away.  Adela  had  the  house 
cleaned  over  and  over  again  and  her  room  ready.    She  found  plenty 
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of  employment  and  she  never  felt  dull,  though  eometimeB  she  did  fed 
solitary.  Mrs.  Frame  had  accepted  her  as  a  lady  and  came  down  to 
advise  and  to  help.  Adela  saw  no  one  else.  She  found  she  conld  he^ 
her  kind  adviser  by  going  up  and  taking  the  baby  to  spend  the  day 
with  her.  Her  writing  prospered  in  the  peace  of  the  conntry,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Family  Bentinel  was  g^  to  accept  her  story  and  to  ask 
for  more.    Then  she  paid  Nancy. 

One  afternoon  late  in  December  Adela  got  a  shock.  The  days  were 
very  dark.  She  had  lighted  her  lamp  and  was  playing  with  lbs. 
Frtune's  baby  when  she  heard  a  shout  of  **  Gktte  V* 

She  seized  her  key, — all  the  gates  at  Springfield  were  kept  locked, — 
threw  on  her  red  cloak,  and  rushed  out 

''  Gktte  I^'  yelled  a  man  impatiently  again. 

''  Coming,  sir,''  called  Adela,  using  tiie  word  she  had  been  drilling 
herself  to  say  for  some  time.  In  her  haste  she  left  the  front  door 
open;  the  fire-light  was  dancing,  the  child  was  crawling  about,  and  the 
interior  of  her  room  showed  as  clearly  to  the  man  on  the  horse  as  if 
he  had  been  inside  it. 

She  supposed  it  was  Mr.  Bridlington  returning  from  hunting.  She 
opened  the  gate  as  quickly  as  possible  and  waited  for  him  to  pass 
through.  He  rode  close  beside  her,  so  close  that  his  horse  almost 
touched  her.  She  felt  his  eyes  on  her  face;  it  was  clear  in  the  li^t 
from  the  cottage  door.  She  gave  him  a  cursory  glance  and  did  not 
raise  her  eyes  again,  for  he  was  looking  at  her;  he  was  staring  hard  at 
her.  She  knew  him.  It  was  Mr.  Croesleyl  He  had  not  recognized 
her;  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  that.  She  pulled  her  hood  over  h^ 
face.  He  was  staying  at  the  Big  House.  Oh,  how  she  hoped  he  would 
soon  go  away ! 

^^  Gk)od-night,''  he  said  as  he  rode  away. 

^^  Oood-night,  sir,''  said  Adela.  She  said  the  ^^  good-night"  quietly 
and  the  ''sir"  loudly.  If  only  the  ground  woxQd  swallow  her  I  But 
perhaps  he  had  not  seen  her  face.  He  gave  a  j^ance  at  the  open  door 
of  the  cottage  as  he  rode  by  it 

Adela  went  in.  She  had  lost  her  gayeiy.  What  did  anything  mat- 
ter? She  did  not,  she  would  not,  bdieve  she  had  seen  Mr.  Croaaley. 
Her  heart  said  she  had  seen  him.  She  could  afEord  to  laugh  at  ha 
heart.    She  felt  gay,  shaking,  nervous,  and  apprehensive  all  at  once. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  and  she  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  him; 
either  he  was  not  there  or  else  he  had  forgotten  aU  about  her. 

There  was  a  large  pariy  staying  at  the  Big  House,  and  she  had  to 
open  the  gate  frequently  to  men  who  were  going  to  or  coming  back 
from  the  meet 

After  this  Adela  was  never  alone.  She  always  had  one  of  the  Frame 
children  with  her ;  to  be  alone  meant  she  had  time  and  opportimitf  for 
thought 
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''  Mr.  Bridlington  was  asking  me  if  you  had  any  children,''  said  Bill 
when  he  came  one  afternoon  to  fetch  tiie  baby  home.  '^  I  suppoae  he 
saw  you  with  one  of  mine.** 

*'  I  would  not  know  Mr.  Bridlington  if  I  saw  him/'  she  said.  "  I 
suppose  I  have  opened  the  gate  for  him." 

''Well,  rd  better  be  taking  the  youngster  home;  good-night, 
Ma'am/'  and  Bill  stumped  ofl. 

She  sat  by  the  fire.  She  was  tired  of  writing  and  she  had  done  all 
fbe  work  in  the  house  for  that  day.  It  was  queer  how  Jim  and  his  wife 
called  her  '' Ma'am/'  they  seemed  to  think  she  belonged  to  a  different 
world;  they  never  asked  any  questions.  They  were  the  good  old  stuff 
and  respected  her.  How  lucky  she  had  been  to  get  the  lodge  and  to 
come  to  Springfield  to  be  alone,  for  no  one  whom  she  could  have  liked 
woxQd  have  associated  with  her  under  the  circumstances;  Bill  and  his 
wife  were  kind  and  friendly,  but  never  intimate. 

The  tea-things  were  still  on  the  table.  She  felt  loath  to  stir.  Time 
— ^which  had  lulled  the  memory  of  the  past  torture  and  poverty  to  rest 
in  her  mind — ^brought  back  the  consciousness  of  the  happiness  she  had 
missed.  She  ached  to  have  a  little  of  it.  She  was  young.  She  saw  her 
past  life,  that  bald  dream  of  happiness,  which  had  not  materialized, 
with  her  husband  Bertram;  he  had  not  loved  her.  She  was  str<mg; 
she  would  live  until  she  was  ninety  or  a  hundred,  shunted  on  the  way- 
side! She  had  peace  and  calm,  but  no  love,  no  happiness.  And  she 
knew  that  she  would  never  have  it. 

She  looked  at  the  room.  It  was  dainty.  She  had  valiantly 
eschewed  the  temptation  to  have  tea,  as  if  she  were  in  a  station  with 
the  train  going  to  start;  she  had  a  little  tea-table  with  a  white  cloth 
on  it,  dull  blue  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  blue  tea  cosey.  The  fire  in  the 
grate  was  good  and  the  brasses  shone;  she  cleaned  them  well  every 
day.  The  sofa,  changed  from  a  hideous  monstrosity  into  a  beautiful 
resting-place  by  blue  and  white  chintz  and  blue  and  pink  cushions,  was 
near  the  fire;  a  few  prints  on  the  walls  were  all  of  ships;  she  had 
picked  them  up  in  Hambledon  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  Mr.  Walters 
had  given  her  a  day  off  to  go  shopping.  She  loved  the  sea — ^the  sea 
which  had  thrown  her  what  she  wanted  and  she  had  not  accepted  the 
gift  A  queer  old  picture  of  Fame  was  on  the  narrow,  high  chimney- 
piece,  and  a  china  dog,  hideous  but  beloved,  was  there  too.  Two  old 
brass  candlesticks  left  by  the  last  inhabitant  of  the  lodge  held  candles; 
the  room  was  not  what  one  would  have  expected  to  see  in  a  four- 
roomed  cottage.  She  wore  a  black  and  white  print  gown  and  a  large 
white  apron.  The  gown  fitted  her;  she  had  a  beautiful  figure;  the 
dress  was  plain  and  a  littie  long,  a  band  of  insertion  went  round  her 
tiiroat;  in  theory  she  was  arrayed  like  an  upper  housemaid,  plainly  and 
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perfectly;  in  practice  she  appetred  like  a  diicheas  ready  to  act  in  prirate 
theatrical!. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door.  It  opeoed  into  the  sitting- 
room.  She  had  not  heard  anyone  call  ^OateP  It  might  be  Bill, 
though  he  always  came  to  the  kitchen  door;  it  might  be  a  parcel,  but 
the  postman  had  gone  by.  She  had  no  wish  that  any  curious,  casual 
person  should  pry  into  her  room  and  so  into  her  life, — a  room  is  often 
the  open  book  of  a  woman's  heart;  the  big  table  in  the  comer,  oovered 
with  manuscript,  showed  she  had  a  different  profession  from  Uie  ordi- 
nary dweller  in  a  lodge.  She  opened  the  door;  there  stood  a  man — a 
man.    It  was  Mr.  Crossley! 

**Did  you  want  me  to  open  the  gate,  sirP' — ^the  sir  was  faint — 
said  Adela  from  behind  the  entrenchment  of  the  door.  ''I  will  do  it 
at  once.*' 

''I  have  come  to  see  you.  Don't  pretend  you  don't  know  me.  I 
recognized  you  in  the  half-light  the  other  night;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  away  from  Pitts  and  the  others  since  then.  I  have  something 
to  say,  and  I  can  say  it  better  if  you  will  allow  me  to  come  in.  Some 
passer-by  might  wonder  to  whom  you  are  talking  if  you  keep  me  to 
cool  on  the  doorstep." 

^  Come  in,  then.  Not  that  I  care  what  they  say,  but  I  should  hate 
any  gossip.    You  are  staying  at  the  Big  House?" 

'^  I  am.  What  a  greeting !  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?  I  have  tried 
to  find  you  everywhere.  I  am  more  than  glad  to  come  across  you  here 
in  safely." 

She  gripped  the  back  of  a  chair.  She  had  to  hold  on  to  something. 
She  felt  as  if  he  had  brought  a  warrant  for  her  execution. 

"  You  will  tell — ^you  will  tell  who  I  am  and  where  you  met  me ; 
you  will  ruin  me."  She  stopped.  ^  Do  you  know" — ^her  tone  was  quiet 
yet  full  of  woe — "that  before  I  came  here  I  nearly  starved? — that  I 
was  driven  to  it?  You  will  tell  Mr.  Bridlington  and  he  will  turn  me 
out    Oh,  what  am  I  saying?" 

"  Is  that  your  opinion  of  me?" 

"No,  you  might  do  it  accidentally.     If  you  knew  what  tortare 

meant  and  then  after  it  peace,  you  would Please  go  away  from 

here  and  don't  come  back  again." 

"I  promise  to  say  nothing  about  you  to  anyone.  But  they  were  all 
talking  about  you.  Pitts  saw  you  one  day  when  you  brought  up  the 
letters.    He ^" 

"  He  can  do  as  he  likes ;  I  don't  mind  what  he  says." 

"  Why  won't  you  treat  me  as  a  friend?  Have  I  ever  been  anytiiing 
else?' 

"  No.    Don't  you  see  that  I  must  live  my  life  quietly?    If  anyone 
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had  Been  you  coming  here  now  they  would  say I  am  alone;  I  have 

no  one  in  the  whole  of  God's  earth  to  take  any  care  for  me^  and *' 

"I  quite  see.    And  now  sit  down.    I  can't  until  you  do.    I  have 
brought  you  a  message  from  Mr.  Bridlington.    I  come  in  peace^  not  in 


''Why  does  Mr.  Bridlington  use  you  as  a  messenger?  Sit  on  the 
sofa/'  She  smiled^  and  all  the  old  charm  came  back  and  more  of  it^ 
for  she  was  rounded^  happier  looking^  her  eyes  shone;  she  was  the  Adela 
he  loved  again^  but  he  did  not  look  at  her  because  he  could  not  bear  to 
do  BO.    ''  Have  you  had  any  tea  ?" 

*'  I  would  like  some  now." 

"  I  will  make  it.    No,  don't  come  with  me.    I  am  used  to  it." 

*' Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  do  all  your  own  work?  You  clean 
the  house?    Surely  you  should  get  some  one — some  woman — ^in." 

''And  let  the  whole  world  know  I  am  masquerading?  No,  thank 
you.  I  do  everything  and  I  like  it."  She  glanced  at  him  from  her  big 
blue  eyes  shaded  by  such  long  lashes.  "  I  really  like  it,  and  I  think" — 
she  spoke  modestly — "  that  it  suits  me." 

"  Yes,  it  does  suit  you." 

"  You  will  not  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner,"  she  said,  laughing,  as  he 
ate  bread  and  butter  and  drank  three  cups  of  tea. 

"I  don't  mind  that.  Besides,  we  don't  dine  until  a  quarter  past 
eight  to-night;  they  expect  some  people  from  town." 

"  And  now  for  the  message.  Has  my  master  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  way  I  clean  the  yard?  or  open  the  gate?  or  weed  the  flower-beds? 
There  are  no  weeds  in  winter." 

"  Your  master  has  no  fault  to  find  with  you.  He  hates  the  fate 
which  sent  you  here,  for  he  knows  that  you  are  not  strong  enough  for 
this  life.  Walters  told  him  all  about  you.  My  message  is  that  on 
Simday  morning,  if  you  would  care  to  go  to  church,  you  are  welcome 
to,  no  one  ever  wants  this  gate  opened  on  Sunday.  Bill  will  drive  you 
to  Hambledon  in  the  tax-cart  and  put  it  up  at  the  Inn,  so  you  can  both 
go  to  church.  Mr.  Bridlington  thinks  you  must  be  lonely  and  that  a 
little  gentle  intellectual  treat  would  be  good  for  you." 

"It  is  kind  of  him  and  I  would  like  it  extremely.  I  suppose  he 
would  not  mind  if  once  or  twice  I  stayed  with  the  Frame  children  and 
let  Mrs.  Frame  go  with  her  husband  ?  She  does  want  to  show  her  new 
hat." 

"  Don't  let  the  exchange  take  place  too  often,  then  I  think  it  will 
be  all  right." 

"  He  must  be  a  decent  sort.    How  did  he  come  to  think  of  it?" 
"  Oh,  everyone  said  you  were  superior,  you  know." 
"  Superior  1    Is  that  what  they  call  me?    I  am  not  at  all  superior." 
"  You  are  not  a  typical  soldier's  wife.    Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me 
that  night  you  opened  the  gate  for  me?" 
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''  Why  didn't  yon  speak  to  me?^ 

'^  I  looked  at  yon  as  hard  as  I  daied.^ 

**I  looked  too  nntil  I '* 

''  Until  yon  let  yonr  eyes  falL  Shall  I  tell  yon  why  I  did  not 
speak?'' 

"Do.'' 

"  No,  I  think  I  can't  now.  I  went  to  Bill  Frame  and  asked  qnestioiiB 
abont  yon." 

*"  Mr.  Bridlington  went  too.  Bill  told  me." 

"  Did  he?"    Mr.  Croesley  was  qnite  indifferent 

He  stayed  nntil  it  seemed  as  if  he  woxQd  have  to  run  to  get  bade 
and  dress  for  dinner  at  a  qnarter-past  eight.    ** May  I  come  again?" 

'^  No,  thank  yon." 

"  I  mnst  and  I  wilL    Let  me  come  in  a  week." 

"  Well,  then,  in  a  week." 

"A  whole  week  is  awfnlly  long.  Conldn't  yon  let  me  come  on 
Wednesday — ^this  is  Thursday— or  on  Monday;  that  is  a  good  day,  and 
you  can  tell  me  how  yon  liked  going  to  chnrch." 

"  No,  this  day  week.    I  have  work  to  do  and  visitors  are  nnsetUing." 

"  I  wish  I  could  unsettle  you,  you  are  as  firm  as  a  rock,"  he  re- 
marked sadly. 

**  Will  you  give  Mr.  Bridlington  my  humble  respects  or  my  humble 
duty  and  thanks  for  his  kindness?  I  don't  know  how  I  ought  to  phrase 
it;  tell  him  my  humble  duty  and  thanks,  that  sounds  best" 

She  made  him  a  courtesy,  she  would  not  shake  hands  with  him. 

^'  When  you  are  serious  yon  are  so  much  more  dangerously  attracfciTe 
than  when  you  are  laughing.  Don't  make  me  a  courtesy  again.  I  think, 
before  I  go,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  I  am  Mr.  Bridlington." 

'^  You  are  Mr.  Bridlington  I  What  have  you  done  with  your  other 
nameP' 

^^  The  old  man  was  my  uncle,  and  he  left  all  he  had  to  my  brother 
and  myself  on  condition  we  took  the  name.  I  did  not  tell  you  in  town 
because  I  did  not  know  whether  it  were  really  trua" 

"  Wait,"  she  called, — "wait;  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  knew — did 
you  know  who  Mrs.  Percy  was?  Was  I  taken  here  out  of  pity?  Did 
you  tell  Graves  ft  Gudgeon?" 

''No." 

"  Then  it  was  not  your  charity  P' 

''  No.  They  sent  me  a  list  of  names.  I  saw  Mrs.  Percy.  They  said 
you  seemed  suitable.  I  wrote,  from  purely  sentimental  reasons,  'take 
Mrs.  Percy  if  possible.'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  anyone  with  your  name  being  destitute.  Then  I  forgot  all  about  it 
until  you  opened  the  gate.  In  a  week  I  will  answer  any  more  questions 
you  may  have  ready;  111  be  shockingly  late  now." 
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He  yanished  round  the  back  of  the  lodge  and  into  the  path  which 
led  to  the  Big  House. 

vn. 

Adela^  alone^  was  amazed  and  ashamed.  He  said  the  engaging  of 
Mrs.  Percy  was  inspired  by  purely  sentimental  reasons  I  Everything 
was  Inrid^  yet  it  was  lurid  with  joy.  And  then  joy  crept  away  from 
her  mind  and  astonishment  and  sorrow  took  its  place.  The  sorrow 
came  in  because  she  knew  she  would  not  be  able  to  renew  her  friendship 
with  him.  A  landowner  cannot  know  his  lodge-keeper^  and  contraband 
▼isits  she  must  not  permit^  though  the  idea  of  any  sort  of  a  visit  from 
him  filled  her  with  rapture;  stilly  she  could  not  be  labelled  again. 
'*  You  were  an  adventuress,*'  shouted  something  inside  her  brain;  "  you 
will  be  an  adventuress  again — ^first  for  money  and  then  for  love.'' 
Some  horrid  little  goblin  laughed  as  he  said  it.  What  was  the  good 
of  being  a  woman  at  all?  The  situation  was  an  impossible  one;  she 
could  not  have  any  further  intercourse  with  Mr.  Bridlington.     He 

would  understand;   perhaps  he  scorned  her  now,  perhaps The 

ceaseless  repetition  of  questions  filled  her  brain,  and  they  crowded  out 
her  panacea  for  all  worries,  work.  Oh,  to  forget,  and  when  she  slept 
she  said,  ^'  I  will  forget,"  and  when  she  woke  she  knew  that  she  remem- 
bered. 

Bill  called  for  her  on  Sunday  morning  and  they  drove  to  Hamble- 
don.  The  seats  set  apart  for  the  servants  of  the  Big  House  were  on  the 
side  of  the  church.  The  remainder  of  the  congregation  had  a  very 
good  view  of  them  all.  Mr.  Bridlington  sat  in  the  front  of  the  church 
and  looked  at  her.  She  resolved  that  the  next  Sunday  should  find  her 
sitting  down  by  the  door,  where  she  could  see  and  not  be  seen. 

Once  he  did  not  look  at  her;  she  gazed  at  him;  he  was  hard,  brown, 
and  strong;  his  hands  were  well  shaped  and  his  eyes  were  keen. 

A  whole  week  passed  and  he  did  not  come  near  her.  Some  men 
think  a  woman  likes  to  be  obeyed:  she  does  not,  if  she  care  for  the 
man.  To  disregard  her  orders  needs  a  certain  amount  of  audacity  and 
self-confidence. 

The  next  Sunday  morning  Adela  asked  the  old  pew-opener  to  give 
her  a  seat  by  the  door.  That  afternoon  the  rattle  of  wheels  and  a  shout 
of  "  (Sate !"  brought  her  out;  it  was  Mr.  Bridlington  driving,  Mr.  Pitts 
was  with  him. 

She  opened  the  gate  and  stood  there  waiting  for  them  to  go  out — 
she  did  not  dare  lift  her  eyes.    He  did  not  go  on. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  were  not  in  church  this  morning,"  said  he. 
'*  I  hope  you  were  not  iU." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Adela  faintly.  Then,  not  wishing  him  to  think  her 
ungrateful,  that  she  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  trap  so  thought- 
fully placed  at  her  disposal,  also  afraid  lest  the  privilege  of  an  undis- 
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tnrbed  contemplation  of  his  straight  back  and  his  head  where  the  hair 
crinkled  a  little  should  be  taken  away  from  her, — ^this  was  wrong  of 
her, — she  said :  " I  was  there.  I  sat  in  the  back  of  the  church;  I  like 
it  better.    I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  go.*' 

He  drove  on.    She  shut  and  locked  the  gate. 

"  I  say,  Bridlington,  you  have  a  beauty  in  your  lodge!  Is  she  the 
victim  of  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  you?"  asked  Mr.  Pitts.  **  Why 
does  she  live  here?    Why  does ^* 

"  Oh,  go  and  ask  her,"  answered  his  host  with  impatience.  *'  She  is 
a  widow;  her  husband  was  killed  in  South  Africa.  I  can't  do  mudi; 
you  know  I  tried  to  go  with  every  contingent  they  sent  from  Canada? 
Yes,  but  they  would  not  have  me,  so  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  the  widows 
of  soldiers  work  when  there  is  any  going.  That  is  why  she  is  in  the 
East  Lodge." 

'^  I  must  take  a  little  walk  there,  become  faint,  and  then  she'd  have 
to  take  me  in;  she ^" 

"  I  b^  you  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Mr.  Bridlington 
stiffly.    "  She  would  resent  it." 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Pitts,  "  you  know  that  I  would  call  on  any 
pretty  woman  in  the  neighborhood.  *'Why  shouldn't  I  call  on  her? 
What  diflEerence  does  the  fact  of  her  living  in  the  lodge  make?  She  is 
a  lady." 

"  Of  course." 

*' Then  I  shall  call  on  her."  Pitts  spoke  with  determination.  "If 
she  resents  my  intrusion,  I'll  come  away.  She  can  only  fire  a  saucepan 
at  me,"  he  added  with  comfortable  assurance;  "I  understand  that  is 
what  they  do  when  they  quarrel  in  the  married  quarters  in  barracks. 
She  isn't  a  soldier's  widow ;  you've  been  swindled  1  She's  in  love  with 
some  man  down  here  and  she  is  only  masquerading;  she  may  be  hiding 
from  justice,  she ^" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Mr.  Bridlington  concisely,  and  Mr.  Pitts 
was  silent,  but  he  thought  all  the  more. 

The  Eector  of  Hambledon  church  had  noticed  the  new  beauty  in 
the  Springfield  pew.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  having  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  locality  in  which  the  lady  resided  and  her  station  in  life,  he 
started  to  go  to  the  East  Lodge  to  pay  a  parochial  visit.  He  had  heard 
she  was  a  superior  person,  evidently  in  great  trouble,  having  lost  her 
husband  in  South  Africa. 

The  Eeverend  Augustus  Ponsonby  believed  in  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
candles,  and  incense.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man  and  a  great  favor- 
ite in  the  parish.  He  found  Mrs.  Percy  preparing  her  tea.  He  saw  her 
room  and  he  was  surprised;  he  admired  her  lithe  figure,  her  glorious 
eyes,  and  heavy  black  hair;  he  stayed  to  tea— stayed  to  tea  with  the 
lodge-keeper;    he  never  had  tea  even  with  the  farmers'  wives!    He 
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forgot  all  about  her  profession  as  he  watched  and  listened  to  her.  She 
was  so  delightfully  fresh,  different;  she  did  not  ask  him  about  the 
hangings,  nor  the  reredos,  nor  about  any  of  the  things  that  all  ladies 
of  the  parish  kept  on  tap  for  him.  How  tired  he  was  of  the  subject ! 
How  weary  of  conversation  about  missions  I  He  was  not  shocked  when 
she  refused  to  take  a  class  in  his  Simday-school  and  said  she  did  not 
want  to. 

The  master  of  Springfield  had  been  keeping  a  tight  hand  on  his 
inclinations.  He  wanted  to  go  down  to  the  lodge  every  day  and  all 
day.  He  knew  very  well  that  such  a  course  would  be  foolish.  He  was 
I)erfectly  aware  of  all  the  diflSculties  of  the  situation;  he  knew  how 
people  would  talk  if  they  saw  him  visiting  the  pretty  lodge-keeper.  He 
had  his  own  reasons  for  preventing  the  smallest  breath  of  scandal  at- 
taching itself  to  her,  and  of  those  reasons  she  knew  nothing.  Therefore 
he  surrounded  himself  with  a  large  party.  He  had  invited  a  lady  down 
to  whose  charms  Mr.  Pitts  was  the  last  victim ;  this  was  a  good  way  of 
keeping  Pitts  out  of  mischief.  Pitts  resented  these  efforts  on  his  behalf 
and  was  restive;  Mr.  Bridlington  watched  him. 

One  night  after  everyone  had  gone  to  bed  the  two  men  were  in  the 
smoking-room.  '^  It  is  of  no  use  your  following  me  and  watching  me, 
Bridlington.  I  know  why  it  is,  and  you  know  that  I  want  to  go  down 
to  the  lodge  to  see  that  charming  woman;  I  warn  you  I'll  go  as  soon 
as  I  have  a  chance.  You  can't  watch  me  forever,  and  so  you  can  just 
lump  if 

"  Do  think  of  her  r 

"  I've  been  doing  nothing  else  ever  since  I  saw  her.  The  way  those 
eyelashes  lay  on  her  cheek:  it  was  too  awfully  lovely.  How  you  can 
be  so  impervious  to  eyelashes  I  do  not  understand.  I  would  have  given 
my  best  horse  to  have  seen  her  eyes,  and *' 

"  You  ought  not  to  think  about  her." 

"  You  want  to  keep  her  for  yourself,  you " 

"  What  do  you  meanP' 

*'  Don't  get  huffy,"  said  Pitts  with  excessive  geniality.  "  I  know  you 
are  not ^" 

Mr.  Bridlington  interrupted  him.  "  I  meant  you  should  think  of 
Mrs.  Percy's  reputation;  no  one  must  see  you  going  there.  If  she 
were  to  be  talked  about,  it  would — ^it  would  kill  her.  You  can  go  and 
see  her  if  you  like,  but  think  of  her !  She  has  had  an  awful  life — ^grief , 
poverty,  pain,  and  distress ;  let  her  be,  she  is  in  a  haven  now." 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  and  see  her?" 

"  Always,  though  I  don't  go.    She  told  me  not  to  come." 

''And  she  despises  you  now  for  obeying  her.    You've  been?" 

''Once." 

"  I  intend  to  discover  for  myself  whether  she  is  a  designing  minx 
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or  a  suffering  angel;  I'll  escape  your  tender  care,"  and  Mr.  Pitts 
grinned  with  great  joyiality. 

All  the  house  party  had  gone  away.  They  found  Springfield  dull, 
its  owner  was  preoccupied;  they  did  not  understand  how  he  could  be, 
with  his  sudden  accession  of  fori;une  and  their  priceless  society  added 
to  it.  Harold  had  only  the  society  of  Mr.  Pitts,  whom  he  had  besought 
to  stay;  certainly  Pitts  accepted  with  great  alacrity.  The  truth  was 
that  Harold  felt  he  dared  not  be  alone  with  the  lodge  and  Mrs.  Percy 
so  near;  there  were  scandalous  tongues  everywhere.  He  wanted  to  go 
to  her;  a  dawning  hope  in  his  mind  made  him  put  the  break  on,  down 
the  hill  of  Aspiration,  and  stay  away.  "You're  going  too  quick,  my 
son,"  said  he  to  himself.  For  he  hoped  much  from  Nancy  Fumival; 
her  presence  at  the  lodge  would  make  things  straight.  He  felt  he 
could  wait  for  her  able  assistance. 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  on  which  the  laceration  of  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby's  heart  took  place  Mr.  Bridlington  went  out  to  ride.  He  was 
alone.  He  had  seen  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pitts  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Pitts  went  to  tea  at  Lady  Esther  MacAdam's.  Harold  had  been  bidden 
too, — Lady  Esther  had  daughters, — ^but  he  refused  to  go.  He  wanted 
to  ride  over  the  downs  to  the  north  of  Springfield;  he  felt  that  a  good, 
long  gallop  would  take  some  of  the  restlessness  out  of  his  body  and  his 
mind. 

Biding  over  the  short  grass,  temptation  seized  him.  What  was  to 
prevent  his  going  to  her  and  explaining  the  situation.  His  change  of 
name  and  of  circumstances  required  accounting  for.  He  took  his  horse 
back  to  the  stable,  and  by  that  time  he  had  quite  persuaded  himself 
that  Adela  would  think  it  very  strange  he  had  not  been  to  tell  her  all 
these  particulars  before.  He  thought  he  might  safely  announce,  merely 
as  an  item  of  interest,  that  he  loved  her  as  much  as  ever  and  that  he 
intended  to  wait  for  her  to  marry  him,  as  long  as  she  had  not  promised 
to  marry  any  other  man. 

The  short  December  day  was  graying  as  he  went  down  the  path.  He 
then  changed  his  mind ;  that  way  of  reaching  the  lodge  was  too  secre- 
tive, he  took  to  the  avenue.  He  had  no  reason  to  shun  making  a  bold 
approach  to  the  front  door.  What  did  it  matter  who  saw  him?  He 
had  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  his  own  lodge.  As  he  reached  it  he  saw  a 
stealthy  figure  glide  out  of  the  shrouding  rhododendrons  and  go  close 
up  to  the  window;  evidently,  whoever  it  was  wanted  to  see  through  the 
crack  of  the  blind.  Here  was  a  clear  case  for  prompt  interference  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  Harold  crept  forward  and  grabbed  the 
window-gazer  by  the  arm.  '^  What  do  you  mean?  What  are  you  doing 
herer 

To  his  surprise  his  captive  said  with  amiability:  *'Shut  up!  Let 
-  my  arm!*'     It  was  Pitts,  whom  he  had  thought  safe  with  Lady 
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Esther — Pitts  calmly  looking  through  the  crack  of  the  blind  at  Mrs. 
Percy.    He  was  unrepentant  and  nnalarmed. 

"  Get  out  of  this/^  said  Mr.  Bridlington  firmly. 

'*  I  won't.  Vyb  just  as  much  right  here  as  you  have.  I  told  you  I 
meant  to  come.  Don't  make  a  row.  Look  in  I  Doesn't  she  look  sweet  ? 
An  absolutely  loyely  dream  P' 

Feeling  that  he  could  have  scalped  his  friend  and  enjoyed  his  tor- 
ture with  joy  indescribable^  Bridlington  pushed  him  away  to  get  a 
chance  at  the  crack  himself.  He  muttered  somethings  but  he  continued 
to  look. 

There  was  Adela  exactly  as  Pitts  had  described  her;  she  was  knit- 
ting. A  tea-table,  the  tea-table  of  Harold's  most  precious  recollection^ 
was  by  her,  and  opposite  sat  a  manifestly  infatuated  person,  the  Bev- 
erend  Augustus  Ponsonby.  '^  He's  staring  at  her  as  if  he  would  like  to 
eat  her,"  remarked  he  with  great  disgust. 

"Let  me  see,"  and  Pitts  shoved  him  away.  "Don't  be  so  selfish; 
you  want  to  keep  it  aU  for  yourself.  I  say,  I  think  we  had  better  go 
boldly  up  to  the  door  and  call.  If  we  stay  growling  out  here  she'll  send 
the  Parson  out  to  look  for  the  dog  fight,  or  perhaps  she  might  throw 
water  at  us  from  the  windows — ^ha  I  ha  I"  laughed  he  loudly,  forgetting 
the  need  for  caution  in  his  amusement. 

"Now,  whafs  this?  Come,  get  out  of  herel"  Mr.  Bridlington 
turned  with  astonishment  to  find  his  steward,  Walters,  standing  behind 
them.    "  We  don't  allow  tramps  here.    You'd  better  move  on." 

"I — er — er — am  just  calling  on  Mrs.  Percy  on  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness," said  Harold  in  a  tone  of  humility,  and  his  words  were  halting. 
Mr.  Pitts  could  not  speak ;  he  had  given  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

The  embarrassment  of  Walters  was  tremendous.  "  Oh  sir  I  I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  did  not  know  you  were  here;"  his  humility  was  immense. 
"  I  just — ^I  often  give  an  eye  to  the  lodge  when  I  am  passing.  Mrs. 
Percy  does  not  know,  sir,  and  I  won't  do  it  again  if  it  interferes  in 
any  way ^^ 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  it  as  usual,  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way," 
said  Harold.    "  You  are  quite  right,  the  place  is  lonely,  too  lonely." 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  you,  sir,"  and  the  steward  vanished,  but  not  before 
Mr.  Pitts  said  gayly,  "  I  too  am  having  my  eye  on  Mrs.  Percy." 

"  Shut  up  1"  said  Bridlington.  "  Come,  well  have  to  knock  at  the 
door  now." 

vnL 

A  D0X7BLE  knock  startled  Adela.  Mr.  Ponsonby  jumped;  he  said 
with  uneasiness,  "  I  must  be  moving  on." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  when  she  saw  the  two  rather  shamefaced 
visitors  said,  "Did  you  want  to  speak  to  me?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Harold.    "  Did  you  hear  rather  a  disturbance  outside 
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your  window  P^  He  introduced  Mr.  Pitts  and  they  came  in.  Adela 
was  not  perturbed,  she  felt  secure  in  the  presence  of  so  many  people, 
and  she  was  glad  to  see  him.  She  forgot  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  made  talk- 
ing his  profession;  he  never  talked  scandal^  he  only  lamented  the  awful 
circumstances  of  some  parishioner's  fall  from  grace.  He  gazed  wiUi 
curiosity  at  Mr.  Bridlington^  whom  he  had  wanted  to  meet.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  way  Adela  received  the  two  men;  he  disapproved  of 
their  coming  at  all;  he  disapproved  of  everything^  of  his  own  feelings 
also.  Having  just  felt  that  he  could  almost  relinquish  his  most  cher- 
ished and  attractive  conviction,  his  belief  in  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  if 
she  had  been  in  a  different  position,  an  unwonted  passion  of  wrath 
seized  him  when  these  intruders  entered.  They  accepted  her  offer  of 
tea,  and  she  (forgetting  that  the  past  was  dead;  she  had  often  assured 
herself  of  that,  and  it  was  queer  of  her  to  be  so  oblivious  of  what  she 
had  hitherto  considered  an  unalterable  fact)  began  to  talk  to  Harold 
in  all  the  old,  attractive  way,  not  at  all  in  the  method  and  on  the  lines 
of  the  woman  who  looked  after  the  lodge  I 

''Do  you  remember  the  pleasant  tea-parties  we  had  on  board  the 
Amsterdam  P'  inquired  Harold,  forgetting  the  absolute  necessity  for 
silence  in  regard  to  any  former  meeting  between  himself  and  Mrs. 
Percy. 

"  Of  course  I  do,^^  she  answered,  "  and  the  day  you " 

Mr.  Pitts  coughed  and  asked  if  he  might  have  a  drink  of  water. 
The  situation  was  growing  interesting,  but  he  did  not  intend  that  Mr. 
Ponsonby  should  share  any  of  it.  What  fools  they  both  were  to  tell 
anyone  ihey  had  met  before  I 

The  Bector  rose  to  go.  He  pressed  Mrs.  Perc/s  hand  with  unneces- 
sary violence  and  asked  Mr.  Bridlington  for  a  subscription  to  the  choir 
f  und^  which  Harold,  with  great  liberality,  gave  then  and  there. 

They  stayed  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Ponsonby.  Pitte 
thought  Mrs.  Percy  was  even  more  charming  than  he  had  dared  im- 
agine. He  was  very  quiet;  he  left  most  of  the  talking  to  Harold. 
Pitts  was  thinking  of  the  ready-made  scandal  which  the  Bector  had 
taken  away  with  him  to  relate  at  his  next  dinner-party. 

They  walked  home  just  in  time  for  dinner. 

'*  Do  you  want  to  marry  her  P'  asked  Pitts. 

''Yes.'* 

"  Well,  then,  hurry  up  and  tell  her  so.  Can't  you  muzzle  that  Par- 
son somehow?  He'll  tell  you  knew  her  before;  he  will  create  such  a 
stir  as  has  not  been  known  here  since  the  war  with  France  and  they 
were  afraid  Bonaparte  was  coming.  You  must  acknowledge,  Bridling- 
ton, it  sounds  fishy.  Can't  you  hear  him  telling  everyone?  'The 
pretty  woman  who  takes  care  of  Mr.  Bridlington's  East  Lodge  is  a 
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former  friend  of  his  I  He  met  her  on  board  ship^  he  goes  down  to  see 
her  after  dark/  etc.,  etc.    Can't  you  guess  the  rest?'' 

Harold  stopped.  "  What  a  fool  I  was  to  say  anything — a  fool  to  go 
and  see  her  at  all  with  that  prowling  hyena  about!  I  never  thought 
there  could  be  danger  from  him  I'' 

"  There  is  the  worst;  I  have  heard  of  him  before/' 

The  next  evening  the  Bector  dined  at  Lady  Esther  MacAdam's.  As 
a  great  secret  he  related  his  experience  when. calling  on  Adela;  he 
lamented  the  infatuation  of  Mr.  Bridlington;  he  hoped  there  would 
be  no  disgrace  to  the  county.  Lady  Esther  promised^  though  shocked, 
to  guard  the  absorbing  item  of  news  safely. 

For  some  days  Harold  dared  not  look  down  the  East  Avenue.  To 
even  drive  past  the  gate  he  would  have  considered  foolish,  so  worried 
was  he  by  Mr.  Pitts's  words. 

**  Out  in  the  West,"  he  remarked  when  Pitts  began  another  sermon 
on  the  same  text,  "  no  one  would  have  said  nasty  things  about  me  or 
about  her  if  I  spoke  to  her,  just  because  she  lives  there  and  I  live  here. 
I  would  have  shot  any  man  who  dared." 

**  Perhaps  so.  But  you  forget  the  thing  that  kills  the  world's  con- 
tinued belief  in  a  woman's  virtue  is  when  she,  for  want  of  money,  is 
obliged  to  leave  one  position  and  take  a  lower  one.  It  would  not 
matter  if  she  were  ugly.  It  is  odd,  but  no  one  would  say  anything  about 
her  if  she  had  taken  the  Dower  House  and  announced  she  had  met  you 
on  board  ship.  There  is  nothing  they  won't  say  while  she  inhabits  your 
lodger 

Harold  did  not  answer  these  wise  remarks.  He  waited  impatiently 
for  Sunday  and  a  sight  of  her. 

The  church  was  full  that  morning,  and  in  the  MacAdams'  pew, 
which  was  next  the  Bridlingtons'  family  sheep-pen,  Harold  saw  Frank 
Savage  I 

Mr.  Bridlington  cast  an  anxious  glance  behind  him;  he  could  not 
teU  whether  she  were  there ;  he  hoped  she  had  not  come,  but  she  had. 

She  walked  over  to  the  Inn  to  wait  for  the  cart  She  stood  by  the 
gate,  not  thinking  of  the  present  nor  of  her  surroundings,  when  she 
heard  a  hatefully  familiar  voice. 

"  Mrs.  Percy,  how  are  you  ?  How  strange  this  is !  Are  you — ^is  it 
possible  you  are  the  lady  of  the  lodge?  The  story  I  heard  sounded 
like  a  pleasant  romance, — untrue,  of  course, — ^now  it  seems  somewhat 
like  an  unpleasant  French  novel." 

*'  Since  when  have  you  found  French  novels  unpleasant?  You  used 
to  suggest  situations  somewhat  similar." 

*'I  am  staying  with  Lady  Esther  MacAdam,"  he  said.  "I  was 
awfully  amused  when  I  heard  you  were  the  lady  about  whom  Lady 
Esther  was  teUing  naughty  tales.    How  brilliant  of  you  to  come  here ! 
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To  live  in  his  lodgel  I  was  frightfully  puziled  at  fiist  until  I  got  the 
book  of  the  words.  You  were  dever/'  There  was  sickening  admira- 
tion in  his  tone.  "  I  told  Lady  Esther  all  about  you  last  night;  the 
history  did  not  sound  well  in  a  country  place.  In  London  it  would  be 
an  excellent  joke;  here — ^welll  She  said  the  whole  county  would  cut 
Mr.  Bridlingtonr— our  old  friend  Croesley  V 

*'  Couldn't  you  have  been  silent  for  once  in  your  life  ?' 

*^  I  had  to  live  up  to  the  names  you  so  kindly  bestowed  upon  me 
just  before  we  parted.  I  will  come  and  see  you  when  I  can  safely  get 
away  from  the  espionage  of  my  hostess ;''  he  dropped  his  voice  cau- 
tiously; ^^  I  never  have  forgotten  you;  I  think  we  might  come  to  terms 
— now.*" 

^'I  despise  you/'  said  she  calmly;  she  was  frightened^  but  she  did 
not  show  it  ''How  did  Lady  Esther  MacAdam  know  of  my  exist- 
ence P' 

**  Through  Mr.  Bridlington,  I  suppose.  How  can  I  tell?  But  don't 
be  angry  with  him  for  telling  such  an  excellent  joke.  I  would  not  have 
resisted  the  temptation  if  I  had  been  in  his  place.    They  all  know  now." 

Adela  walked  into  the  stable  yard  of  the  Lin,  where  Bill  was  waiting 
for  her^  and  got  into  the  trap.  She  did  not  speak  to  him.  Once  or 
twice  he  glanced  at  her  face.  Her  lips  were  hard  set  and  she  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  crying.  ^  I  think  we  might  come  to  terms — now," 
sounded  in  ceaseless  repetition  in  her  brain.  He  I  That  brute !  Had 
Harold  told?  Never,  never  would  she  believe  that  of  him.  It  must 
have  been  that  little  rat  he  brought  with  him.    Poor  Mr.  Pitts ! 

Late  that  evening  she  was  working  to  finish  a  story,  for  she  knew 
she  would  have  to  go  out  on  the  tramp  again  and  would  need  all  the 
money  she  could  get  **  Surely,"  she  thought,  ''  I  have  paid.  There 
cannot  be  any  more  scores  to  settle."  She  heard  a  voice  shout  per- 
emptorily, ''Gkite!"  She  went  out;  it  was  after  ten  o'clock.  There 
stood  Mr.  Ponsonby. 

''  Good-evening,"  said  Adela. 

''  Let  me  in.    I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

''  It  is  too  late.    You  can  say  what  you  want  to  say  here." 

«I  can't  talk  here." 

''Very  well,  then.  If  you  can't  talk  from  the  gate,  yon  can  go 
away  and  come  back  to-morrow  in  the  daylight." 

''  Are  yon  aware  that  I  have  heard  awful  things  about  you?  I  must 
tell  you.  You  knew  Mr.  Bridlington  before;  they  say  you  are  here 
for  no  good." 

'*  I  know  all  that,"  she  answered.  **  They  say  that  I  came  over  to 
get  married  and  I  am  an  adventuress." 

''  I  heard  him  refer  to  a  former  acquaintance  with  you,  and  so  I 
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told  Lady  Esther.    When  I  mentioned  your  name  to  her  there  was  a 
man  there  named  Savage;  he  seemed  to  have  known  yon.'' 

"When  yon  mentioned  my  name?  So  yon  told  her.  Did  yon  by 
any  chance  add  that  Mr.  Bridlington  came  here  the  afternoon  yon  paid 
your  first  visit  ?*' 

"Yes." 

"  She  knew  nothing  abont  me  before  that?*' 

"  I  really  do  not  know.  She  seemed  snrprised.  Why  think  about 
her?    Think  of  yourself;  go  into  a  sisterhood^  a  place  where  you  can 

think;  do  take  my  advice^  do ^^ 

.    "  And  so  you  told — ^you,  whose  profession  is  Christ's  charity.    How 
conld  you?    I  know  all  you  want  to  say." 

"  You  are  in  an  anomalous  position  and  all  these  men  come  to  see 
you;  you  are  beautiful;  do  be  careful." 

"  I  intend  to  be."  She  walked  away  and  shut  and  locked  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  cottage^  and  where  he  went  and  what  he  did  she 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  The  only  redeeming  feature  of  it  all  was  she 
had  so  speedily  discovered  who  was  the  informer.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  guilty^  and  also^  though  his  story  might  have 
created  a  certain  amount  of  stir^  it  would  have  died  away  if  Frank 
Savage  had  not  happened  to  be  staying  at  Lady  Esther's. 

Ilie  next  afternoon  Mr.  Ponsonby  returned^  and  Adela  told  him 
the  whole  history  of  her  life  since  she  landed. 

"  You  may  think  what  you  like  about  me/'  she  said,  "  but  you  are 
not  to  say  things  about  Mr.  Bridlington.    They  are  untrue." 

Ponsonby  retired  somewhat  crestfallen.  Adda  spoke  as  if  she  were 
telling  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  believe  her,  it  was  a  clever,  plausible 
invention.  The  Bector  continued  his  head-wagging  until  Mrs.  Percy 
had  no  rag  of  reputation  left. 

The  atinosphere  of  the  Big  House  was  sultry;  a  gloom — a  sepul- 
chral gloom — ^had  fallen  on  Harold,  also  on  Mr.  Pitts.  The  former 
smoked  incessantly  and  was  morose,  the  latter  fidgeted  and  muttered 
wrathful  words. 

''And  that  scandal-monger  is  the  Bector,"  said  Pitts.  ''As  for 
Mr.  Savage,  a  few  moments  alone  with  him  and  a  horsewhip  would  give 
me  complete  joy.  Still,  he  makes  no  profession;  but  Ponsonby,  he 
preaches  to  us  every  Sunday." 

"  You  are  sure,  Pitts,  quite  sure,  that  she  won't  see  me?" 

"Miss  Pumival  arrived  this  morning;  I  had  a  little  conversation 
with  her.  Mrs.  Percy  absolutely  refuses  to  see  anyone.  She  is  broken 
np,  and  I  don't  wonder.  Miss  Pumival  told  me  what  an  awful  time  she 
has  had.  If  I  had  a  chance,  I  could  knock  some  of  Savage's  teeth 
out  and  not  fed  sorry." 

Harold  grunted.    "  I'm  going  to  the  lodge.    I  won't  sit  here." 
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"  She  refuses  to  see  yon." 

^'I'U  have  an  interview  with  Miss  FnmiyaL  By  ihe  bye,  I  met 
Lady  Esther  yesterday." 

"  Did  you ?"    Mr.  Pitts  was  interested.    "  Did  she  cut  you?" 

**  Not  wholly ;  she  halved  it." 

Harold  went  to  the  lodge.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  door 
opened  in  answer  to  his  knock.  When  Nancy  arrived  she  said,  ^  She 
can't  see  you." 

"  Come  outside  and  let  me  talk  to  you." 

^'Hanging/'  said  she,  ^^ would  be  too  good  for  Mr.  Savage.  But 
who  told  her  name?" 

^'TheBector." 

"  I  thought  you  had  done  that." 

''Does  she  think  so?" 

*'  Yes,  I  fancy  she  does." 

He  sighed.  He  had  no  words  ready;  truly,  the  situation  was  too 
ghastly.  "  Look  here,  you  are  her  friend.  I  love  her.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  help  me?" 

''  I  can't  see  that  your  loving  her  does  any  good.  They  would  only 
say  that  the  attitude  of  the  county  towards  you  had  forced  you  to 
marry  her.  How  can  you  kill  the  scandal  ?  No  one  would  call  on  her 
here." 

''I  don't  want  them  to.  I  mean,  it  does  not  matter.  I  am  not 
going  to  live  here  forever.    The  world  is  wide." 

''  And  tongues  are  long." 

**  You  must  help  me  to  cut  Ihem  oflf." 

"  I'll  do  my  best  You  don't  deserve  it,  but  111  work  for  her.  She 
says  she  is  going  away  with  me  when  I  have  to  go  back  to  town.  She 
is  terrified — ^terrified  lest  Mr.  Savage  may  turn  up  here.  He  said  he 
would ;  he  was  rude,  he  was  insulting." 

*'  I'm  glad  you  told  me.    I'll  look  after  that" 

And  so  the  gamekeepers  patrolled  round  and  round  ihe  East  Lodge. 
All  the  people  on  the  estate  wondered,  and  all  the  world  talked  scandal. 
But  Harold  went  out  every  day  to  pay  visits  and  Mr.  Pitts  accom- 
panied him.  Sometimes  they  bunglingly  tried  to  mention  the  calumnies 
told  of  the  widow  in  the  East  Lodge. 

"  I  don't  believe  we  have  done  any  good,"  said  Pitts  one  day  after 
some  old  dowager  had  foiled  their  utterance  of  an  explanation.  ^  We 
are  not  great  and  successful  diplomatists,"  he  added  with  regret  **  You 
are  brave  to  walk  up  to  the  guns  in  that  bold  way,  but  when  I  see  a 
woman,  like  a  three-masted,  square-rigged  ship,  coming  along,  Fm 
ready  to  fly  to  the  nearest  cellar." 

Adela  Percy  had  summoned  pride  of  life  and  all  Hf  attendant 
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swains  to  her  aid.  She  had  assiired  Nancy  that  she  would  never  see 
Mr.  Bridlington — ^*  never/'  asseverated  she^  and  Nancy,  who  knew  little 
about  men  and  less  about  women,  who  was  as  attractive  herself  as  a 
stone  wall  and  about  as  fascinating,  believed  what  Adela  said.  She 
could  not  guess  that  Adela  wanted  what  she  said  she  didn't  want. 
Nancy  did  not  know  that  Adela  listened  and  waited  for  his  step  on  the 
gravel  with  a  sickening  sense  that  he  would  never,  never  come  to  her. 
Adela's  heart  was  sore  for  one  word  from  the  man  whom  she  loved. 
The  hurricane  had  broken  even  as  Mrs.  Norton  had  predicted,  and  it 
was  devastating  as  hurricanes  usually  are. 

^^ Don't  you  believe  he  only  thinks  he  aught  to  see  me?"  asked 
Adela. 

Nancy  thought  so  and  said  so. 

'^  I  am  too  proud  to  listen,"  announced  Mrs.  Percy  with  her  head 
up.  ^^  I  am  not  done  for.  The  Family  Sentinel  will  take  all  I  can  do; 
you  and  I  can  live  together.    I'll  come  to  London." 

**  And  forget  all  about  these  wretched  men."  Nancy  felt  so  wise. 
*'  You  will  be  so  happy  when  once  you  get  away  from  here." 

One  night  Adela  heard  stealthy  steps  outside  the  house.  She  got 
out  of  bed  and  opened  the  little  window  gently  and  noiselessly.  It 
was  after  twelve.  It  was  Mr.  Bridlington.  She  watched  him  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  it  her  imagination,  or  did  he  murmur  ^^  Adela"  as 
he  turned  away? 

"  Mr.  Bridlington  wanted  to  marry  you  once,"  said  Nancy. 

"  Not  now.  How  could  he,  with  his  position  in  the  couniy  ?  They 
all  would  cut  me.  Can't  you  hear  them  all  saying:  'Poor  man,  he 
was  caught  by  a  woman  at  his  lodge  I  Ah,  awful  infatuation  I  he 
was  obliged  to  marry  her."  I  can  see  Lady  Esther  McAdam  nodding 
her  old  head  over  my  sins.  No  woman  who  has  any  wisdom  ruins  a 
man's  future;  it  is  too  deep  a  wrong  to  try  and  fill  up  with  love  I  Love 
counts  for  nothing  these  days ;  no  one  marries  for  it,  no  one  cares  about 
it.  Thank  Heaven,  lots  of  them  read  about  it,  or  my  trade  would  be 
done  for  I" 

*'  Will  you  see  Mr.  Bridlington?" 

"  No,  I  won't."  She  would  have  said  yes  if  he  had  come  and  asked 
her,  but  he  did  not  do  that,  he  merely  sent  Mr.  Pitts.  Nancy  inter- 
viewed him. 

IX. 

If  ever  a  man  were  distracted  that  man  was  Harold  Bridlington. 
He  felt  like  an  active  dog  whom  everyone  teUs  to  lie  down.  '*  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  strength,"  said  a  wise  man,  but  to 
Harold  that  maxim  appeared  the  height  of  absurdity  and  folly.  Be- 
tween the  advice  and  wisdom  purveyed  by  Nancy,  not  to  mention  her 
ill-concealed  disapproval  of  his  conduct,  the  wise  admonitions  of  Mr. 
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PittS;  who  was  sensible,  if  despairing,  Harold  would  willingly  haye 
seen  his  advisers  in  the  train  or,  better  still,  on  board  a  ship  without 
a  retnm  ticket  Nancy  kept  Adela  out  of  his  way;  he  knew  Nancy 
influenced  her  against  him.  It  was  hard,  for  the  only  way  out  of  it  all 
was  to  have  a  long  explanation  with  Adela.  She  was  the  only  one 
who  had  anything  to  forgive;  he  knew  he  had  been  veiy  indiscreet; 
she  was  the  only  one  to  whom  he  owed  anything,  and  those  idiots 
assumed  airs  of  horror  and  surprise  when  he  doggedly  insisted  on  seeing 
her. 

After  wasting  his  breath  and  his  afternoons  in  arguing  with  them 
he  maintained  a  stolid  and  morose  silence,  but  he  bided  his  time. 

Suddenly  Adda  resumed  her  duties.  She  took  the  poet-bag  up  to 
the  Big  House.  Nancy  had  been  doing  it  for  her.  Afternoon  after 
afternoon  passed,  and  she  made  her  way  up  there  unmolested.  Harold 
was  quite  aware  of  her  occupation;  he  was  lying  low.  ^  Oimme  time,** 
said  Br'er  Babbit.    Harold  Bridlington  wanted  the  same  thing. 

One  afternoon  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling;  there  was  snow  on  the 
ground  and  the  rain  changed  to  sleet;  it  was  very  cold. 

Adela  started  to  go  to  the  house  with  the  poet  She  left  Nancy 
asleep  by  the  sitting-room  fire.  At  first  she  had  been  afraid  of  meeting 
some  of  the  servants,  who  might  have  been  rude  to  her,  but  the  phl^- 
matic  calm  of  the  man  who  op^ied  the  door  reassured  her. 

Harold  was  wandering  along  the  thick  trees  which  were  between  the 
lodge  and  the  house.  He  saw  Adela  coming  from  his  proud  eminence, 
a  rock  behind  a  screening  bush.  About  two  hundred  yards  behind  her, 
following  her,  was  a  man.  Who  was  he?  The  stranger  slipped  on  a 
piece  of  ice,  made  even  more  slippery  by  the  half-rain,  half -snow,  and 
he  swore.  The  voice  was  exactly  like  Frank  Savage's.  Harold  caught 
up  to  Adela.    She  started  as  she  felt  him  grip  her  arm. 

"Don't  make  a  noise t  Savage  is  following  you.  Turn  to  your 
left.''  He  told  Mr.  Pitts  that  it  was  the  most  awful  moment  of  his 
life;  he  feared  she  might  tell  him  to  go,  to  leave  her  at  once;  til  the 
future  hung  on  what  she  might  say  as  he  seized  her  arm.  She  obeyed 
him.  He  led  her  through  the  trees  and  they  went  back,  away  from 
the  house.  Savage  passed  them  quite  close;  he  was  going  faster,  was 
afraid  of  missing  his  quarry.  "  Come  on  here."  Harold  held  her  hand. 
It  was  a  passive  hand ;  he  could  feel  little  electric  thrills  up  and  down 
his  own  arm.  He  took  her  over  to  a  big  rock  which  made  a  shelter 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

'*  He  must  not  find  me  here  with  you,"  she  cried.  '*  He  will  say — 
what  will  he  not  say?" 

"  Keep  quiet  and  he  shall  not  find  you,"  said  Harold. 

"Nor  you?" 

"  Nor  me.    I  want  to  talk  to  you.    Nancy  says  you  hate  me.    She 
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Bays  yon  won't  see  me.  It  is  only  fair  to  give  me  a  chance;  even  a 
man  tried  for  murder  has  someone  to  defend  him.  May  I  defend  my- 
selfr 

''Yes.'' 

"Well,  first  thing,  I  love  yon — ^love  yon — ^love  yon!"  He  set  his 
teeth  hard  as  he  spoke.  ''  I  want  to  marry  yon.  I  know.  Miss  Fnmi- 
yal  told  me,  jon  blame  me  for  all  this;  I  wonld  give  all  I  possess  to 
have  prevented  it;  I  never  dreamed  the  Bector  conld  have  been  so 
horrible.  The  rest  yon  know.  I  mean  yon  know  that  Savage  told  he 
had  met  yon  when  he  heard  Lady  Esther  laughing  about  the  pretty  Mrs. 
Percy." 

''He  said  yon  told." 

"  Of  course,  he  would  say  that.    Yon  did  not  believe  him?" 

'^  Where  is  he  now?   Has  he  gone  up  to  the  house?" 

" He  won't  follow  yon  here;"  but  a  crashing  of  boughs  and  a  heavy 
footfall  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Savage  had  struck  a  track  of  some  sort 
Adda  involuntarily  drew  nearer  Harold. 

"  Don't  let  him  find  me — don't  let  him  find  me  I"  besought  she. 

He  took  her  hand;  she  was  trembling,  she  did  not  withdraw  it. 
He  put  one  arm  round  her.  He  watched  Savage  strike  a  match,  which 
the  wind  kindly  blew  out.  "  Keq>  still,"  he  said.  He  could  hear  the 
snorting  and  pufiOng  of  the  man  among  the  bushes,  and  then — ^welcome 
sound ! — ^the  voice  of  Hatch,  the  head  gamekeeper. 

"  Now,  then,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  said  Hatch. 

"  I'm  Mr.  Savage,  from  Lady  Esther  MacAdam's." 

"  Well,  then,  sir.  111  show  you  the  way  home."  Hatch  was  polite 
but  firm. 

"We  are  safe," — ^he  let  his  arm  fall  away  from  her, — "now  give 
me  an  answer." 

"  It  was  true,"  she  said.  "  I  must  explain  about  Mr.  Savage.  I've 
been  a  fool^  and  I  did  say  that  I  was  coming  over  to  get  married. 
I  had  no  money  and  no  home,  so  I  took  all  I  possessed  and ^" 

"  I  have  heard  all  about  that  from  Miss  Fumival.  I  want  your 
future;  I  want  you  to  spend  it  with  me;  I  don't  want  your  past  anno- 
tated by  yourself." 

"  I  am  horrid.  You  must  not  think  I  am  better  or  nicer  than  I  am. 
I  can't  marry  yon." 

"Why  not?  In  a  month  I  sail  for  Canada.  I  want  to  look  after  the 
ranch.  My  brother  is  there  and  he  is  anxious  to  get  over  here.  WiU 
you  come  with  me?" 

"No." 

"Why  not P' 

"  Because  I  won't  have  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  my  sake.  I — ^why 
do  yon  make  me  say  these  things?    I  have  no  reputation,  I — oh,  can't 
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yon  Bee  you  muBt  not  think  of  marrying  me;  it  would  not  be  right. 
Think  of  the  county  people  I'' 

"  What  have  they  got  to  do  with  itP' 

**  You  have  to  live  here.    It  is  your  home.** 

^  Not  at  alL  This  is  my  brother's  place ;  I  have  just  been  loddng 
after  it  for  him.  It  was  not  left  to  me,  I  prefer  the  ranch,  so — the 
old  man  knew  it — ^my  share  was  money.  I  can  give  you  bread  and 
butter,  but  not  a  place  and  a  mansion  like  the  Big  House.  A  home 
on  the  ranch  and  love — ^is  all  I  have  to  offer  you ;  if  you  are  still  what 
you  said  you  were,  in  search  of  a  fortune,  you  will  refuse  them,  and 
if '' 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?    I — ^that  alters  everything." 

"I  kept  that    Pitts  knew.    Will  you  come ?" 

'TU  come,  gladly.*' 

'^  I  am  not  satisfied.  Are  you  coming  because  you  want  to  show  me 
you  were  not  looking  for ^^ 

*^  Stop  I    I  love  you !  that  is  what  would  take  me  out  to  the  ranch.'' 

"  You  need  not  worry  about  these  people.  Out  there  we  don't  imag- 
ine evil,  as  they  do." 

'*  Come  and  tell  Nancy." 

^^  I  hate  Nancy,  but  I'll  come.  In  exactly  four  weeks  from  to-day 
you  start  with  me  in  ihe  Amsterdam  for  Boston.  You  can  choose  the 
day  you  will  marry  me.  I  leave  it  to  you,  but  I  think  the  Saturday 
before  the  ship  sails  would  suit  me  best." 

"  Then  Sunday  would  be  such  a  long  day  with  you  on  my  hands  to 
amuse,"  said  the  old  Adela  with  a  little  laugh.  It  did  him  good  to 
hear  her. 

"'  Thaf  s  a  happy  laugh,"  said  Harold. 

'*  Come  on,  I  want  my  tea.    Hurry !" 

Hand-in-hand  they  tore  back  to  the  lodge.  Mr.  Pitts  and  Nancy 
were  having  a  solemn  consultation  when  they  op^ied  the  door. 

''You  are  both  coming  to  dine  with  us  to-night,"  said  Bridlington. 

''No,  we're  not  coming,"  answered  Adela.  "I  have  nothing  to 
wear  but  a  striped  cotton  rag.    What  would  your  servants  say  ?" 

"Well,  then,  I  intend  to  come  here  immediately  after  my  dinner. 
Pitts,  you  can  take  Miss  Nancy  up  to  play  the  banjo  for  you.  I  don't 
care  what  the  servants  say.  My  brother  won't  mind  when  he  comes 
into  his  own,  and  by  that  time,  Adela,  you  and  I  will  be  beyond  his 
skyline !" 

"  You've  buried  the  hatchet?"  asked  Nancy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Harold,  while  Mr.  Pitts  performed  wild  dances  round 
ihem,  "  and  we  dug  up  a  wedding-ring  while  we  were  conducting  the 
funeral." 
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BEING  THE  FOURTH  OF  A  NEW  SERIES  OF 
"CONFESSIONS  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN" 

By   George  Moore 

Author  0/  «*  The  UnHUed  Field,''  *' Evelyn  Innes,''  etc. 


ITS  reading  "  War  and  Peace"  we  are  surprised  at  the  skill  with  which 
Tolstoy  pleads  that  Napoleon  was  a  mere  creature  of  circum- 
stance, and  that  the  enterprises  of  which  he  was  the  central  figure 
were  merely  forces  of  nature  which  alternately  drove  men  eastward 
and  westward.  Tolstoy  pleads  his  case  with  the  same  skill  as  De  Quin- 
cey  pleaded  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  a  traitor  only  in  the  technical  sense 
of  the  word,  for  Judas,  according  to  De  Quincey,  believed  more  than 
any  other  disciple  in  Christ's  power,  and  led  the  Eoman  soldiers  into 
the  Garden  of  (Jethsemane  so  that  Christ  should  delay  no  longer,  but 
declare  Himself  King  of  Judea.  But  De  Quincey's  essay  was  only 
intended  as  an  exhibition  of  his  dialectical  skill,  whereas  Tolstoy 
would  not  have  us  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that  Napoleon  was 
without  military  genius,  and  that  his  battles  would  have  been  won  with- 
out his  strategy.  He  would  persuade  us  that  the  Eussian  (General 
who  refused  to  follow  up  Napoleon's  retreat  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary genius,  for  it  was  part  of  Tolstoy's  ethical  scheme  to  set  this 
General's  fatalism  against  Napoleon's  individualism;  and  his  dilatori- 
ness  is  extolled  as  a  virtue,  and  he  is  admired  as  one  of  the  wise  fools 
who,  knowing  that  the  hand  of  Providence  is  everywhere,  are  content 
to  allow  Providence  to  work  for  them — ^a  more  difficult  case  than  De 
Quincey  had  to  plead,  for  little  is  known  about  Judas;  but  Napoleon 
lived  in  a  blaze  of  notoriety,  and  unless  we  assume  that  life  yields  no 
evidence  whatever,  we  must  believe  in  his  genius. 

Several  years  passed,  and  during  these  years  Tolstoy  wrote  *'  Anna 
Karenina."  Like  ''  War  and  Peace,"  it  is  full  of  ball-rooms,  barrack- 
rooms,  race-courses,  farmyards,  and  hayfields,  and  Tolstoy  seems  as 
desirous  as  ever  of  describing  the  outward  aspect  of  life.  Here  we 
might  linger  to  debate  whether  the  tale-teller  should  separate  a  story 
from  circumstance,  or  should  describe  circumstance,  letting  the  story 
find  its  way  out  as  best  it  can.  We  will  leave  this  interesting  and  in- 
structive discussion  to  another  sBsthetician;   for  our  present  purpose 
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is  not  to  consider  Tolstoy  as  a  tale-teller — our  curiosity  is  directed 
towards  the  man,  and  we  are  going  to  seek  the  man  in  the  book;  and  in 
this  book,  as  in  the  first  book,  we  discover  that  Tolstoy  had  an  aim 
other  than  to  reveal  to  ns  human  instincts;  and  this  aim  appears  to  be 
to  prove  that  if  a  woman  leave  her  husband  and  live  with  another 
man,  even  though  she  obtain  a  divorce  and  marry  again,  her  moral 
character  loosens  and  disintegrates;  that  a  woman's  character  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  marriage  tie;  that  if  that  tie  be  broken,  she  will  find 
herself  sooner  or  later  unable  to  bear  tiie  strain  of  life,  and  will  throw 
herself  under  let  passing  train.  We  must  assume  that  this  is  Tolstoy's 
intention,  for  he  is  careful  not  to  endow  Anna  with  any  characteristics 
which  would  prevent  her  from  living  happily  witti  her  lover.  Anna  is 
presented  to  us  as  a  woman  highly  endowed;  she  has  beauty  and 
courage;  there  is  nothing  in  her  character  to  prevent  her  ^m  living 
happily  with  her  lover.  In  real  life  she  would  have  lived  happily,  and 
Tolstoy  knows  it.  Everyone's  list  of  acquaintances  furnishes  instances 
of  women  who,  though  they  failed  to  live  happily  with  one  husband, 
succeeded  in  living  happily  with  another;  his  instinct  must  have 
revealed  to  him  this  primary  truth.  But  he  put  aside  all  his  experi- 
ence, and  closed  his  eyes  to  his  instincts,  and  wrote  a  long  book  with  a 
view  to  promulgating  an  eccentric  doctrine  derived  from  the  reading 
of  texts.  He  always  suffered  from  the  disease  of  doctrine,  in  his 
earliest  writings,  and  the  disease  developed  astonishingly  between 
writing  "Anna  Earenina"  and  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata."  If  Tolstoy 
had  not  been  a  great  reader  he  would  have  been  a  great  writer.  Years 
were  spent  in  long,  close,  comparative  examination  of  the  difE^ient 
texts  of  the  gospels,  and  the  result  of  this  examination  was  a  number 
of  books,  books  which  revealed  to  us  Tolstoy  seeking  the  way  of  per- 
fection. 

''My  Confession"  tells  the  story  of  a  man  miserable  even  to  the 
point  of  hanging  himself,  though  surrounded  by  every  comfort,  though 
watched  over  by  a  loving  wife,  though  surrounded  by  loving  children. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  if  anyone  has  confessed  himself  more  truthfully, 
certainly  no  one  has  confessed  himself  so  intensely,  and  the  book  is 
freer  from  doctrine  than  any  of  Tolstoy's  novels;  it  is  also  free  from 
the  ugly  externality  which  vexes  and  bewilders  the  reader  in  the  novels. 

But  soon  after  the  production  of  this  admirable  book  we  find  him 
suffering  from  another  attack  of  doctrine,  and  this  time  the  doctrine  he 
promulgates  is  derived  from  the  Fathers.  The  phrase,  'Tomication 
is  a  dung-heap,  marriage  is  barley,  chastity  is  wheaten  flour,"  occurs 
in  St.  Jerome,  and  the  temper  of  mind  that  wrote  this  was  attractive 
to  Tolstoy,  and  he  brooded  and  hatched  a  doctrine  that  might  have 
scared  St  Jerome.    The  monks  are  reputed  to  have  weighed  and  de- 
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fined  every  sin;  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  exact  pleasure  a  man  may  take  in  his  wife^s  beauty;  for  want  of 
sufficient  literary  skill  their  labors  have  remained  hidden  in  obscure 
texts.  But  Tolstoy  has  literary  skill  in  abundance,  and  his  voice  is 
shrill, — ^none  shriller, — ^and  never  has  even  Tolstoy  shrilled  louder 
than  in  the  ^'  Kreutzer  Sonata/'  The  story  is  told  in  a  railway  car- 
riage by  a  man  who  has  murdered  his  wife,  and  the  murderer  attributes 
his  misfortune  to  a  well-fitting  jersey. 

This  austere  man  is  constantly  discovering  what  everyone  knows, 
and  his  discovery  in  the  '^Ejreutzer  Sonata'^  is  that  the  pleasure  we 
derive  from  evening  parties  is  directly  or  indirectly  a  sexual  pleasure, 
that  the  food  and  the  wine  and  the  music  and  the  dancing  have  no 
other  meaning.    We  feel  moved  to  answer : 

*'But,  my  good  Tolstoy,  neither  has  the  May  day.  You  are  the 
blasphemer,  for  you  rave  against  life,  and  your  extraordinary  intelli- 
gence is,  to  parody  one  of  your  own  phrases,  but  the  folly  of  the  wise.*' 

Tolstoy^s  extraordinarily  intense  intelligence  is  the  cause  of  Tol- 
sio/s  folly,  and  his  intelligence  is  extraordinarily  intense  because  it 
is  extraordinarily  narrow.  Who  could  not  have  told  him  that  in  the 
second  century  Christianiiy  was  found  to  be  incompatible  with  life, 
and  that  the  Church  was  invented  to  enable  the  world  to  wag  on  very 
much  as  before?  That  the  Church  abolished  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres 
and  permitted  evening  parties?  But  Tolstoy  perceives  that  evening 
parties  are  not  a  great  moral  improvement  on  the  Mysteries,  and  that 
the  clerical  answer,  that  women  are  not  aware  of  the  immodesty  of 
their  gowns,  is  but  a  subterfuge.  Tolstoy  sees  all  this  very  clearly, 
and  the  poor  old  man  thinks  he  is  going  to  remake  humanity.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  some  ladies  in  Ireland  who  think  they  are  going 
to  revive  the  Gtothic. 

Tolstoy's  writings  may  be  described  as  long-drawn-out  paradoxes, 
each  uglier  than  the  last,  until  he  reaches  the  ultimate  ugliness — 
**  Beeurrection.''  Yet  the  incident  that  suggested  this  story  was  beauti- 
ful; we  shall  see  how  it  became  ugly  in  Tolstoy's  hands.  A  judge 
who  had  tried  a  Finnish  girl  for  stealing  told  Tolstoy  how  one  of  the 
jurymen — a  man  who  had  never  shown  any  interest  in  ethical  ques- 
tions before — ^was  so  overcome  by  the  thought  that  he  and  eleven  other 
sinners  should  be  called  to  condemn  a  thirteenth  sinner  that  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  the  girl  in  prison  in  order  that  he  might 
offer  himself  in  marriage.  The  girl  accepted  gladly,  seeing  in  a  rich 
marriage  only  an  endless  gratification  of  her  instincts.  The  man  per- 
ceived in  time  that  she  did  not  understand  the  sacrifice  he  was  making 
and  withdrew.  Some  years  after  he  married  a  girl  of  his  own  class 
and  who  shared  his  ideas,  but  with  whom  he  did  not  succeed  in  living 
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happily.  In  Nature's  tale  there  is  beauty  and  truth — in  Tolstoy's  Itere 
is  certainly  no  beauty  and  I  think  very  little  truth.  It  is  no  more 
than  the  ethical  problem  already  treated  in  **  Anna  Karenina,**  that  if 
a  woman  indulge  in  illicit  love  she  will  sink  lower  and  lower  until 
life  becomes  unbearable.  In  '^Anna  Karenina''  the  man  and  Hie 
woman  are  allowed  some  individuality,  in  '*  Resurrection''  none  at  all ; 
and  in  the  person  of  the  man  the  original  story  is  shockingly  violated, 
he  becomes  the  original  seducer  just  as  in  an  ordinary  melodrama; 
and  to  get  an  effect  Tolstoy  had  to  send  the  girl  to  Siberia,  and  as 
this  could  only  be  done  by  an  accusation,  the  girl  is  accused  of  adminis- 
tering poison. 

This  book  is  Tolstoy's  worst  book,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  ugliest  book 
ever  written.  It  is  without  truth  or  beauty;  it  is  written  like  a  scien- 
tific treatise.  The  artist  has  grown  so  callous  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  perceived  that  if  the  story  were  to  be  written  at  all  it  should 
be  writttti  without  descriptions  of  externals,  as  he  wrote  "  My  Confes- 
sion." He  has  grown  so  callous  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  adapt  his 
style  to  his  subject,  and  his  description  of  externals  in  '^  Besurrection'' 
is  more  aggressively  external  than  in  any  of  his  other  books.  The 
story  is  littered  with  descriptions — the  appearance  of  every  juryman 
is  described,  and  one  pauses  to  wonder  why  he  was  at  such  pains  to 
tell  us  that  a  certain  woman's  neck  sweated,  and  to  wonder  why  we 
are  told  that  the  legs  of  a  fowl — a  fowl  that  is  killed  for  dinner  ten 
minutes  after — are  black  and  feathery.  Age  has  not  softened  the 
cold  eye  that  saw  so  clearly  at  thirty.  Tolstoy  writes  at  seventy  as  he 
wrote  at  thirty.  His  mind  is  like  a  steel-blue  lake  reflecting  only 
birchen  trees,  meagre  pines,  rocks,  and  morose,  wind-driven  clouds, 
shadow-shapen,  conscience-stricken  souls  wringing  their  hands;  and  the 
shores  of  the  lake  are  filled  with  the  voices  of  these  agonized  souls  ques- 
tioning one  another  as  to  the  meaning  of  life  and  art,  and  the  cries  qf 
these  spirits  are  so  piercing  that  they  disturb  the  happy  spirits  that  dwell 
in  the  valley  of  pleasurable  waters.  ^'Best,  perturbed  spirits  of  the 
ghostly  lake,"  they  cry.  *'  Here  the  swimmer  swims  luxuriously  amid 
implicated  islands  and  overhanging  boughs  and  drifting  scents,  rejoidng 
in  the  beauty  of  birds  and  flowers,  convinced  of  the  great  pagan 
truths — ^that  life  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  the  object  of  art  is  to 
help  us  to  live.  Best,  perturbed  spirits  of  the  ghostly  lake.  Why 
should  we  leave  our  valley,  where  there  is  music,  and  nymphs  dance 
under  blossoming  boughs?  You  are  sure  of  nothing.  The  scrolls  that 
you  consult  tell  you  nothing.  But  the  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  tell 
us  all  that  we  need  to  know.  We  see  the  life  of  the  flower,  animal  life, 
and  human  life  waxing  and  waning,  and  if  we  perceive  no  change  in 
the  granite  rocks  it  is  because  the  life  of  the  rock  lies  outside  our 
circle  of  life.    In  this  valley  all  men  know  that  the  meaning  of  life  is 
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life,  and  the  artist  doubts  not  that  his  mission  is  to  reveal  the  precious 
essence,  to  persuade  us  to  love  life,  and  this  whether  he  is  painting  an 
everlasting  rock  or  an  ephemeral  flower/* 

In  the  book,  *'  My  Confession,"  Tolstoy  tells  a  story  of  a  traveller 
who  was  pursued  by  a  bear  and  fell  down  a  well  in  his  flight.  But 
the  traveller  was  caught  in  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  on  looking  down 
he  perceived  a  dragon  waiting  for  him  to  fall  out  of  the  branches, 
and  on  looking  up  he  perceived  the  bear  looking  down  over  the  edge. 
On  examining  the  branches  that  supported  him  he  noticed  that  they 
were  breaking  beneath  his  weight;  but  there  was  some  honey  on  the 
leaves,  and  the  traveller  began  licking  the  honey,  unmindful  of  the 
bear  and  the  dragon.  The  parable  is  an  admirable  one,  but  Tolstoy's 
understanding  avails  him  nothing.  He  cannot  look  upon  art  as  the 
honey  that  enables  one  set  of  men  to  forget  the  bear  and  the  dragon ; 
nor  can  he  accept  the  Church,  that  enables  another  set  of  men  to  forget 
the  beast  above  and  the  beast  below.  Instead  of  licking  the  honey  from 
the  leaves,  he  begins  to  argue  about  the  relative  value  of  art  and 
moraliiy,  and  this  is  how  he  arrives  at  the  doctrine  that  a  work  of  art 
cannot  be  truly  appreciated  unless  we  regard  it  as  a  morality,  by  first 
postulating  that  art  is  a  means  of  communicating  our  ideas.  Tolstoy 
ifl  a  sort  of  Jules  Verne  in  morals;  he  takes  an  undeniable  truth — ^that 
art  is  a  means  of  communicating  our  ideas,  proceeds  step  by  step. 
One  of  the  steps  is  that  since  art  is  a  means  of  communicating  our 
ideas,  the  best  art  is  necessarily  the  art  that  inculcates  the  best  ideas. 
And,  taking  this  definition  of  art  with  them,  the  logician  and  ascetic, 
which  are  Tolstoy,  go  together  through  the  museums  and  libraries 
measuring  the  masterpieces;  and  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are  as 
surprising  as  any  of  Jules  Verne's — ^that  Shakespeare  and  Beethoven 
and  Wagner  must  be  put  aside  as  inferior  writers,  that  the  greatest 
works  of  literary  genius  are  Dickens's  "  Christmas  Carols.'^  I  confess  to 
finding  the  examination  of  such  nonsense  somewhat  tedious,  but  for 
the  moment  I  am  a  critic,  and  it  is  my  business.  Now,  whether  art 
should  inculcate  moral  truths  as  well  as  ideas  of  beauty  is  a  favorite 
theme  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why 
the  sestheticians,  instead  of  limiting  their  argument  to  the  statement  that 
beauty  ib  sufficient,  never  answer :  '*  The  fact  that  there  is  no  moral 
standard  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  artist  should  eschew  morals. 
The  commandment  says,  *  Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  but  war  is  permitted,^^ 
etc.  Morals  are  like  the  veering  wind,  but  beauty  is  a  fixed  star.  The 
beauiy  of  Homer's  verses  and  Phidias's  sculpture  have  never  been  called 
into  question. 

But  art  is  anterior  to  moraliiy  and  more  sure,  for  while  the 
beauty  of  Homer^s  verses  and  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  have  never  been 
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called  into  question,  all  moralitieB  have  been  repudiated— even  ihe 
words  of  Christ.  If  you  were  to  say  to  Tolstoy,  ^^  Tou  advocate  mo- 
rality, but  which  morality?  There  is  no  standard/'  he  would  say, 
'^  But  there  is  a  standard  of  good  and  evil,  and  that  standard  you  find 
in  the  gospels."  If  you  remind  him  that  himself  has  discovered  dif- 
ferences in  the  various  texts,  that  himself  is  forced  to  make  a  selection 
from  Christ's  teachings,  he  will  answer, ''  My  interpretation  of  Christ's 
teaching  is  the  true  one,  for  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  voice  of  con- 
science, which  you  will  hear  speaking  within  you  if  you  listen."  In  the 
first  text  the  gospel  says,  '^  Be  not  angry  with  thy  brother/'  the  later 
texts  say,  ^^  Be  not  angry  with  thy  brother  without  just  cause."  The 
whole  of  Tolstoy's  doctrine  of  the  non-resistance  of  evil  depends  on 
the  omission  of  the  words  ^'  without  just  cause,"  and  when  Mr.  Stead 
asked  him,  '^  If  you  saw  a  drunken  man  kicking  a  child  to  death,  should 
you  use  force  to  prevent  him?"  Tolstoy  admitted  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  case.  A  little  while  after  he  perceived  that  to  admit  an 
exception  invalidated  his  doctrine,  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Stead  saying 
that  he  was  wrong,  that  not  even  in  the  case  of  a  drunkard  kicking  a 
child  to  death  should  you  resist  eviL  But  every  man's  instinctive  sense 
is  opposed  to  this  doctrine,  and  only  for  selfish  reasons  would  a  man 
withhold  his  hands  from  the  drunkard. 

♦ 
A  naked  mountain  lake  reflecting  a  few  birchen  trees  and  moroee, 
wind-driven  clouds  is,  I  think,  a  true  picture  of  Tolstoy's  mind,  a 
mind  from  which  all  beautiful  and  sensuous  images  have  been  banished. 
His  mind  has  become  like  a  mountain  waste  where  nothing  flourishes 
except  theory, — ^theories  as  harsh  as  the  pines  and  birches  that  grow  in 
the  waste, — an  awful  place,  haunted  by  many  spirits,  and  if  he  were 
asked  the  name  of  the  spirits  he  would  answer,  '^  Their  name  is  L^on." 
Our  concern  is  with  the  principal  demon,  that  of  theory.  Only  He 
could  have  forced  Tolstoy  to  represent  Napoleon  as  a  nonentity,  whose 
personality  counted  for  nothing  in  his  campaigns;  only  He  could  have 
forced  him  to  write  a  book  to  prove  that  if  a  woman  leave  her  hus- 
band she  will  end  by  committing  suicide;  only  He  could  have  induced 
Tolstoy  to  argue  that  a  man  should  not  take  pleasure  in  his  wife's 
beauty;  only  He  could  have  driven  the  author  of  "War  and  Peace" 
over  ihe  abyss  that  Dickens's  "Christmas  Carols"  are  the  greatest 
literature.  Such  ^nhnmRTi  beliefs  as  these,  beliefs  that  no  man  ever 
held,  Tolstoy  asks  us  to  accept  as  his  faith,  and  not  only  is  he  anxious 
to  convince  us  that  he  believes,  but  he  would  have  us  believe  that  we 
should  take  no  pleasure  in  our  wives,  and  should,  like  him,  believe 
Dickens's  "Christmas  Carols"  to  be  the  greatest  literature.  He  is 
moved  by  a  feverish  desire  of  what  he  calls  truth,  and  every  two  or 
three  years  we  become  aware  of  a  gaunt  flgure  suddenly  gesticulating 
from  the  Steppes.    And  so  it  is  the  writer  who  desires  the  truth  more 
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ihan  any  other,  and  who  seeks  it  more  anzionsly,  should  have  written 
80  much  untruth,  and  should  have  practised  so  little  of  what  he 
preached,  for  Tolstoy  is  as  untruthful  in  his  life  as  he  is  in  his  works. 
He  has  said  that  a  man  should  take  no  pleasure  in  his  wife's  beauty, 
but  his  own  marriage  was  a  love  marriage  and  he  is  the  father  of  many 
children.  He  has  said  that  a  man,  even  if  he  have  stripped  himself  of 
everything  except  one  blanket^  should  share  it  with  a  leper  if  the  leper 
ask  him  for  it,  and  he  is  the  owner  of  large  properties.  The  story 
runs  that  he  once  intended  to  divide  his  property  among  his  peasants, 
but  that  his  wife  intervened.  We  would  have  preferred  Tolstoy  to 
say,  with  Tartuffe,  *M  preach  the  truth,  but  cannot  follow  it,"  for 
when  we  hear  that  he  lives  in  a  hut  commimicating  by  folding-doors 
with  his  wife's  apartment  we  begin  to  think  that  this  great  man  is  in 
many  ways  a  great  goose.  We  begin  to  compare  him,  and  to  his  dis- 
advantage, with  the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,  without  whose  folly  Wag- 
ner's genius  would  have  come  to  naught  during  his  lifetime. 

♦ 
The  composition  of  '^  The  Bing"  is  not  more  marvellous  than  that 
of  ''  War  and  Peace."  But ''  The  King"  is  more  beautiful.  If  Wagner 
had  painted,  he  would  have  painted  like  Veronese  or  Tintoretto,  but  if 
Tolstoy  had  painted,  he  would  have  painted  like  Eaulbach;  or  perhaps 
he  would  have  preferred  a  pencil  to  a  brusU,  a  chalk  pencil  wherewith 
he  would  have  scratched  cartoons  as  moral  as  Kaulbach  and  as  realistic 
as  Baphaelli,  without  quality,  the  beautiful  surface  that  great  painters 
always  have,  a  surface  reminding  us  more  of  cream  than  oil-cloth;  to 
explain  myself  I  have  only  to  compare  Tolstoy's  writings  to  Sir  John 
Millais's  later  pictures;  the  intention  of  botii  seem  to  have  been  to 
transfer  unfiltered  nature  on  to  paper  and  canvas.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  quality  is  detected  at  once  in  painting  and  music,  not  so 
quickly  in  a  book;  it  is  long  after  reading  a  book  that  we  find  out  if 
it  had  quality  or  hadn't.  Our  memories  of  Turgenieff  and  Pater 
are  as  delicate  and  illusive  as  moon-lit  distances.  But  of  ''War  and 
Peace"  we  remember  nothing;  it  is  interesting  and  captivating  as  life. 
As  Mr.  Howells  put  it,  "  It  is  not  like  life,  it  is  life,"  and  like  life  it 
is  accessible  to  all — the  cookmaid,  the  artist,  and  the  philosopher  read 
"War  and  Peace"  with  the  same  interest.  ''War  and  Peace"  is  a 
delightful  winter  companion,  an  admirable  winter  amusement  for  the 
leisured  classes,  and  to  have  provided  a  winter  amusement  for  the 
leisured  classes  is  a  curious  fate  for  one  who  has  set  out  to  redeem 
the  world  from  the  evil  of  leisure.  But  Tolstoy's  fate  is  not  unlike  the 
fate  of  his  own  characters,  for  every  character  in  "War  and  Peace" 
went  forth  determined  to  do  something,  and  they  all  did  something, 
but  no  one  did  what  he  set  out  to  do.  We  should  beware  of  what  we 
write  in  a  book,  for  what  we  write  will  happen  to  us. 


THE  COAT  AT  THE 
FURRIER'S 

A  STORY   IN  LETTERS  BY  LUDWIG  FULDA 
Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister 

PROFESSOR  MAX  WISOAND  TO  DOCTOR  GUSTAY  STRAUOH. 

Bebun,  Noyember  20. 

MY  DEAB  GTJSTAV:  I  have  something  to  tell  you  to-day  which 
will  certainly  surprise  you  extremely.  I  have  parted  from 
my  wife,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  we  have  parted  from 
each  other.  By  common  agreement  it  is  a  perfectly  friendly  separation. 
My  wife  has  gone  to  her  family  at  Freiburg  and  will  probably  mate  it 
her  permanent  home.  I  remain  for  the  time  in  our  old  house;  per- 
haps I  may  look  for  a  smaller  one  in  the  spring,  perhaps  not.  I  could 
hardly  find  anywhere  else  such  a  quiet  study  as  this  of  mine,  and  tiie 
thought  of  my  large  library  makes  me  dread  the  idea  of  moving. 

Of  course,  you  will  want  to  know  what  has  happened.  Notiiing,  I 
assure  you.  The  world  will  naturally  invent  all  sorts  of  possible  and 
impossible  reasons  why  two  people,  who  married  for  love,  and  have 
for  eleven  years  lived  together  apparently  happily,  should  part  thus. 
Yes,  this  world,  that  thinks  itself  so  wise,  and  that  is  in  reality  so 
idiotic,  will  doubtless  suppose  that  there  is  a  mystery  here,  and  will 
find  its  solution  in  some  one  of  the  coarse  suppositions  which  it  has 
on  hand  ready  for  any  emergency,  not  dreaming  that  life,  with  its 
inexhaustible  possibilities,  never  repeats  itself,  and  that  one  and  the 
same  combination  of  circumstances  may  wear  various  aspects,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  those  concerned.  I  need  not  say  all  this  to  yon, 
my  dear  Gustav.  You  will  easily  understand  how  two  delicately  organ- 
ized beings  can  no  longer  endure  the  outward  semblance  of  marriage 
after  they  have,  by  a  thousand  fruitless  efforts,  convinced  themsdvee 
of  the  impossibility  of  any  agreement  upon  questions  of  the  first 
importance. 

My  wife  and  I  are  by  nature  thoroughly  antagonistic.  There  is  an 
impassable  abyss  between  her  view  of  life  and  its  duties  and  mine. 
In  the  early  years  of  our  marriage  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  guide  her, 
and  gradually  to  bring  her  nearer  to  me ;  she  seemed  so  impressionable, 
so  docile,  she  took  such  an  eager  interest  in  my  work,  my  plans,  and 
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she  was  so  ready  to  be  taught  by  me.  But  after  onr  boy's  death  a 
great  change  came  over  her.  Grief  at  his  loss,  from  which  neither  of 
ns  can  ever  entirely  recover,  matured  her,  and  made  her  much  more 
independent  A  tendency,  never  displayed  before,  to  brood,  to  analyze, 
took  the  upper  hand  in  her  mind,  and  lent  intense  persistence  to  views 
and  ideas,  partly  inborn,  partly  acquired,  which  my  influence  had 
hitherto  weakened,  but  never  uprooted.  She  enveloped  herself  in  a 
net  of  mystic  ideas,  of  fantastically  sentimental  speculation,  and  in- 
sistently, even  obstinately,  demanded  acknowledgment  and  respect  for 
her  point  of  view,  rejecting  passionately  my  calm,  scientific  opinions. 
She  lost  all  interest  in  the  studies  of  my  profession,  regarding  my 
labors  with  unexpressed  but  evident  dislike,  as  though  they  were  but 
troops  from  a  hostile  camp. 

At  last,  in  the  entire  range  of  nature  and  of  human  experience 
there  was  scarcely  a  subject  upon  which  we  agreed.  We  never,  indeed, 
absolutely  quarrelled,  but  the  more  we  tried  to  avoid  doing  so  the  more 
profound  was  our  disagreement.  We  were  distinctly  conscious  of 
merely  being  together,  without  any  real  union.  This  consciousness 
increased ;  it  distressed,  it  finally  tortured  us,  thrusting  all  other  sensa- 
tions into  the  background.  Had  our  previous  love  for  each  other  been 
less,  we  might  have  borne  with  each  other  more  easily,  and  could, 
perhaps,  have  endured  our  strained  relations  for  years  longer.  But 
our  conception  of  the  marriage  tie  is  too  exalted,  our  belief  in  our 
dignity  as  human  beings  too  real,  to  admit  of  any  frivolous  intrusion 
npon  such  sacred  ground.  And  so,  about  a  week  ago,  the  decisive  word 
was  spoken,  as  naturally,  as  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  it  is  for  an 
overripe  fruit  to  drop  from  the  bough.  I  hardly  know  whether  she  or 
I  spoke  first.  A  common  desire  for  freedom  took  possession  of  each 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  many  years  this 
was  the  first  important  subject  which  we  could  discuss  harmoniously 
lent  an  air  of  beneficent  reconciliation,  which  had  long  been  painfully 
lacking  with  us,  to  what  was  otherwise  a  most  distasteful  matter. 

Our  separation  accordingly  took  place  yesterday  after  a  most  digni- 
fied fashion.  There  was  not  a  word  of  accusation,  not  a  discord.  Each 
felt  the  necessity,  and  also  the  importance,  of  the  step  we  were  taking. 
Bemembering  the  early  period  of  our  marriage,  and  all  the  years 
passed  together  since,  we  could  hardly  refrain  from  some  expression 
of  tenderness.  And  I  confess  to  you  that  my  wife  never  inspired  me 
with  more  genuine  respect  than  when,  at  such  a  moment,  all  pettiness 
seemed  to  have  fallen  away  from  her,  and  the  original  greatness  of  her 
nature  was  clearly  manifest.  It  was  her  bearing — what  she  said,  and 
what  she  did  not  say — ^that  deprived  the  entire  scene  of  any  approach 
to  the  commonplace,  investing  it  with  the  solemnity  of  a  consecration. 
Deeply  moved,  with  diflBculty  restraining  our  tears,  we  shook  hands  in 
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token  of  farewell.  And  thus  we  can,  at  least,  look  back  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  our  marriage  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

All  biisiness  arrangements  had,  with  her  consent,  been  made  befcne- 
hand  through  a  lawyer.  For  there  is  to  be  no  correspondence  between 
us:  it  would  but  open  old  wounds  and  reveal  fresh  antagonism,  rob- 
bing us  of  the  strength  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ooi 
divided  lives. 

We  must  begin  all  over  again,  both  she  and  I.  To  do  tins  there 
must  be  mental  as  well  as  material  freedom  from  the  past. 

I  already  breathe  more  easily.  The  Eubicon  is  crossed.  I  tiiink 
you  may  congratulate  me. 

PROFESSOR  MAI  WIEQANO  TO  DOCTOR  QU8TAV  STRAUCH. 

BBBicr,  December  12. 

My  dear  Oustav:  Forgive  me  for  delaying  until  to-day  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  reply  to  my  last  letter — a  reply  full  of  delicate 
comprehension,  of  cordial  sympathy.  I  have  not  been  in  a  condition 
to  write  before;  even  now  it  costs  me  an  effort.  You  give  me  your 
unqualified  approval  of  a  step  which  you  deem  the  greatest  possible 
aid  to  my  comfort  and  to  my  mental  development,  but  you  hardly  take 
into  consideration  what  it  means — this  separation  from  a  being  with 
whom  one  has  lived  day  and  night  for  eleven  years.  I  myself  have 
come  only  gradually  during  these  last  miserable  weeks  to  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  significance.  Habit  is  a  tremendous  force,  espedaUj 
for  men  who,  like  yourself  and  myself,  dwell  in  a  world  of  the  intellect, 
and  know  that  it  must  rest  upon  a  solid  material  foundation.  For 
how  can  we  maintain  our  ouUook  from  the  roof  of  our  lofty  tower  if 
we  are  uncertain  as  to  its  base  ?  Of  course,  such  considerations  vanish 
in  view  of  the  weighty  reasons  which  determined  my  wife  and  myself 
to  live  apart.  I  am  still  firmly  convinced  that  such  a  course  is  for  the 
interest  of  each.  But  in  this  strange  world  of  ours  no  calculation  can 
be  so  close  as  not  to  leave  a  remainder. 

There  is  always  something  disagreeable,  confusing,  in  a  transition 
state;  in  my  case  it  has  been  positive  torture.  From  morning  until 
night  I  am  occupied  with  petty  matters  of  which  I  never  dreamed  in 
my  bachelor  days — ^matters  which  I  am  ashamed  to  mention  to  you, 
they  are  so  ridiculously  insignificant,  and  yet  to  a  most  disproportion- 
ate degree  they  deprive  me  of  time,  thought,  and  serenity;  and  I 
really  cannot  tell  by  what  method  to  rid  myself  of  these  annoyances, 
of  which  my  wife's  presence  relieved  me.  The  servants!  Now  that 
ihe  **  cat's  away"  they  think  they  can  do  as  they  please.  And  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  mjrriad  of  annoyances  besides  that  daily  beset  my 
path.  For  example,  we  have  had  freezing  weather  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  I  need  my  fur  coat    I  cannot  find  it    With  tiie  chamber- 
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maid's  help  I  turned  the  entire  house  inside  out^  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  girl  that  her  mistress  had  sent  it  for  safe-keeping  to 
the  furrier's.  But  to  what  furrier?  No  one  knows,  and  consequently 
I  have  been  to  a  dozen  in  vain. 

If  only  I  had  not  agreed  with  my  wife  that  we  must  not  write  to 
each  other!  Then  I  could  simply  have  asked  her.  Yet  it  is  better  as 
it  is.  No  admixture  of  sordid  care  should  sound  a  discordant  note  in 
the  harmony  of  our  farewell;  no  farce  should  follow  a  solemn  drama. 
She  might  think  that  I  repent^  that  I  can  less  easily  do  without  her 
than  can  she  without  me,  that  I  seize  the  first  pretext  to  renew  our 
former  relations.    Never  I 

To-day  it  is  six  degrees  below  freezing. 

PB0FBS80B  MAX  WIBOAKD  TO  FRAU  BMHA  WIBGAND. 

Beblut,  December  14. 
Deab  Emha  :  It  will  astonish  you  to  receive  a  communication  from 
me  in  spite  of  our  common  agreement.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  mean 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  you.  Our  relations  with  each  other 
have  been  ended  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  and  there  will  assuredly 
be  no  attempt  on  my  part  to  open  a  door  so  closed.  There  is  a  very 
small  matter  in  question  which  you  alone  can  settle.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  furrier  to  whom  you  sent  my  fur  coat  for  safe-keeping 
last  spring?    Awaiting  a  speedy  reply,  I  thank  you  in  advance. 

Max. 

frau  emma  wiegand  to  professor  max  wiegand. 

Fbeibubq,  December  16. 
Dear  Max  :  The  furrier's  name  is  Palaschki,  and  he  lives  in  Cham- 
bers Street.    I  cannot  understand  Lina's  forgetfulness.     She  carried 
the  coat  to  him  herself. 

Emha. 

professor  max  wiegand  to  frau  emma  wiegand. 

Beblut,  December  17. 
Dear  Emma:  Once  more,  but  for  the  last  time,  I  must  trouble 
yon.  Herr  Palaschki  declares  that  he  cannot  give  up  the  coat  without 
possession  of  the  receipt  which  he  gave  for  it.  He  adheres  strictly  to 
this  rule,  since  several  disagreeable  complications  have  arisen  from 
neglect  of  ii  I  have  spent  this  entire  morning  in  a  vain  search 
for  the  receipt,  and,  of  course,  Idna  knows  nothing  about  it.  I  re- 
proached her  for  this  in  the  gentlest  maimer,  and  she  instantly  became 
insolent.  She  leaves  the  house  to-morrow.  I  prefer  to  pay  her  her 
wages  in  advance  and  to  add  Christmas  money  rather  than  have  such 
a  worthless,  impertinent  woman  beneath  my  roof. 
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Be  BO  goody  theiiy  as  to  tell  me  where  the  receipt  is.  I  have  already 
taken  a  violent  cold  for  lack  of  the  coat  Hoping  that  you  are  well, 
and  that  you  are  happy  with  your  f amily> 

Mat, 

FBAU  BKMA  WISGAND  TO  PB0FES80B  MAX  WISQAKD. 

Freibuio,  Deoembor  19. 
Dbab  Max  :  The  receipt  is  either  in  the  little  bureau  in  the  dressing- 
room,  the  third  or  fourth  drawer  from  the  top,  or  in  the  right-  or  left- 
hand  drawer  of  my  writing-desk.     I  could  find  it  in  a  minute  if  I 
were  there. 

Lina  has  grave  faults,  I  know,  but  she  really  is  one  of  the  best  of 
her  class,  and  now,  just  before  Christmas,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  re- 
place her.  I  doubt  your  finding  anyone  better.  You  might  have 
patience  with  her  for  at  least  a  few  weeks  longer.  But  that  is  now  no 
affair  of  mine. 

I  trust  you  have  recovered  from  your  cold.    I  am  very  well. 

Emha. 

professor  max  wibqain)  to  frau  bioca  wieqand. 

Bbblin,  Deoembor  21. 

Dbab  Emma:  The  receipt  is  not  there — ^neither  in  the  bureau  nor 
the  writing-desk.  Perhaps  it  dropped  out  and  was  thrown  away  in  &e 
confusion  of  your  packing.    That  is  the  only  explanation  I  can  think  of. 

To-morrow  or  the  day  after  I  will  go  once  more  to  Herr  Palaschki 
and  try  to  coax  my  property  from  him  by  ail  sorts  of  promises  of  in- 
demnity in  case  of  a  mistake.  To-day  I  must  stay  in  the  house,  for,  in 
addition  to  my  cold,  I  now  have  a  severe  nervous  attack. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  most  annoying  scene  with  the  cook. 

I  accidentally  discovered  that  since  your  departure  she  has  been 
steadily  pilfering  articles  of  food.  When  I  very  mildly  accused  her  of 
so  doing,  she  turned  the  tables  upon  me,  and  declared  in  the  most  brutal 
and  vulgar  way  that  I  imderstood  nothing  of  housekeeping,  and  that  she 
had  remained  here  for  extremely  low  wages  solely  out  of  pity  for  you, 
and  that  she  should  leave  the  house  upon  the  spot.  I  replied  gently,  but 
firmly,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  remain  in  her  place  imtil  the  end  of  her 
month.  She  then  began  to  bawl  and  to  gesticulate,  and  even  had  the 
insolence  to  maintain  that  you  had  foimd  it  impossible  to  live  with  me. 
At  this  I  lost  my  self-control,  I  was  furious,  and — how  I  came  to  do  so 
I  cannot  tell — but  I  must  have  used  the  expression  "  low  creature.'*  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  no  experience  of  such  hags. 

When  I  rang  for  supper  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  I  discovered 
chat  she  had  departed,  ^^  bag  and  baggage,'*  leaving  on  the  kitchen  table 
for  me  a  curiously  spelled  billet-doux  wherein  she  threatened  if  I  mo- 
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lested  her  at  all,  and  did  not  give  her  a  good  written  ^'  character/'  to 
have  me  up  before  a  magistrate  for  calling  her  a  ^^  low  creature.'' 

Now  I  am  without  servants.  The  wife  of  the  concierge  for  an  exorbi- 
tant fee  blacks  my  shoes  and  brings  me  wretched  meals  from  the  res- 
taurant^  and^  as  you  justly  remark^  there  is  no  hope  of  my  engaging  a 
decent  servant  before  Christmas  or  New  Year.  I  have  already  sent  to  a 
dozen  employment  bureaus^  and  I  shall  go  to  them  myself  as  soon  as  my 
health  will  permit 

This  has  grown  to  be  a  long  letter,  dear  Emma.  Out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart  the  pen  scribbles  on. 

Moreover^  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  that  worthless  cook  has 
carried  off  my  gold  sleeve-buttons,  the  ones  my  uncle  left  me  in  his  will ; 
of  course,  I  have  no  proof  of  this ;  or  perhaps  you  may  have  some  idea 
of  where  they  are.  If  you  have,  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  drop 
me  a  line. 

Farewell,  dear  Emma,  and  pray  be  more  comfortable  than  I  am. 

Max. 

frau  bmma  wibqand  to  pbovbbbob  max  wibqand. 

Freibuio,  December  23. 

Dbab  Max  :  I  read  with  sincere  sympathy  your  account  of  the  petty 
annoyances  to  which  you  have  been  subjected.  The  cook  has  often  been 
as  impudent  to  me  as  she  was  to  you,  but  I  quietly  ignored  it  because  she 
was  an  excellent  cook.  It  is  only  poor  cooks  who  treat  us  with  defer- 
ence. With  their  class  you  can  always  estimate  the  excellence  of  their 
cooking  by  the  insolence  of  their  behavior. 

Now,  at  least,  you  see  what  I  had  to  contend  with,  year  out,  year  in, 
and  you  can  understand  that  even  in  this  domain  problems  arise  which 
no  science  of  natural  philosophy  enables  one  to  solve. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  at  this  distance  to  advise  you.  As  you  so 
perfectly  expressed  it  in  your  first  letter,  I  too  would  fain,  after  our 
dignified  separation,  hold  myself  aloof  from  all  sordid  considerations. 

As  for  the  receipt  and  the  sleeve-buttons,  I  wager  that  I  could 
find  them  in  five  minutes.  You  surely  remember  how  often  you  rum- 
maged long  in  vain  for  some  lost  article,  which  I  found  as  soon  as 
I  began  to  look  for  it.  Men  can,  and  do,  from  time  to  time,  discover 
some  grand  truth,  but  never  an  old  button. 

Since  we  are  corresponding, — by  your  desire, — ^I  too  have  a  small 
request  to  make.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  before  my  departure  to  give  back 
to  me  the  letters  you  wrote  me  while  we  were  engaged,  and  which  I 
asked  you  to  keep  for  me  in  your  iron  safe.  They  belong  to  me,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  them  in  my  possession  as  memorials  of  a  happy  time. 
Be  kind  enough  to  send  them  to  me. 

I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas. 

ElCMA. 
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PS0FE880R  ICAX  WIBQAKD  TO  FRAU  BMMA  WIBGAND. 

Bkblin,  December  25. 

My  deab  Emha  :  Your  wish  with  regard  to  a  merry  Christmas  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  passed  so  forlorn  and 
cheerless  a  Christmas  Eve. 

You  can  understand  the  reluctance  I  felt  to  accepting  the  invita- 
tions of  our  friends — ^to  being  a  mere  spectator  of  family  felicity.  So 
I  remained  at  home — ^if  where  I  am  can  be  called  a  home.  I  was  quite 
alone  in  the  house^  for,  in  spite  of  my  desperate  exertions,  not  a  servant 
is  to  be  had  before  the  first  of  January,  and  yesterday  there  was  not 
even  a  substitute.  The  wife  of  the  concierge  had  put  my  meagre  supper 
upon  my  table  early  in  the  afternoon,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to 
her  children  for  the  rest  of  the  day  with  no  thought  of  me.  A  flickCTing 
petroleum  lamp  took  the  place  of  the  Christmas-tree  which  you  have 
arranged  so  charmingly  and  tastefully  every  year,  and  there  were  none 
of  those  pleasant  little  surprises  by  which  you  forestalled  my  wishes 
almost  before  I  was  conscious  of  them  myself.  On  the  table  there  was 
only  my  old  fur  coat,  which  the  furrier,  moved  thereto  either  by  my 
continued  entreaties  or  by  the  influence  of  the  holy-tide,  had  sent  home 
in  the  forenoon. 

The  room  was  bitter  cold,  for  the  fire  had  gone  out  and  all  my 
science  had  failed  to  show  me  how  to  rekindle  it.  I  put  on  my  fur 
coat,  sat  down  beside  the  lamp,  and  read  the  letters  written  to  yon 
before  our  marriage;  I  had  tiJcen  them  from  the  safe  to  send  to  you 
to-day. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you,  dear  Emma,  the  impression  they  produced 
upon  me.  I  cried  like  a  child,  not  only  because  of  the  sad  ending  of  a 
union  that  promised  so  much,  but  also  over  the  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  me.  The  letters  contain  much  that  is  crude,  much  ttiat 
does  not  now  accord  with  my  views,  but  what  a  fine,  fresh,  warm- 
hearted fellow  I  was  then!  How  I  loved  youl  How  happy  I  was! 
And  how  frankly  and  innocently  I  revelled  in  my  happiness!  Yes, 
that  was  the  gist  of  it  all — ^that  youthful  freedom  from  all  foreboding, 
that  mental  vitality,  the  wealth  of  which  fairly  overran  everything 
about  it  like  a  vine  in  spring.  Hitherto  I  have  thought  that  you  have 
been  the  only  one  slowly  to  change;  now  I  know  that  I  am  no  longer 
the  same ;  and  God  knows,  when  I  compare  that  Max  with  this  one, 
there  is  no  hesitation  as  to  which  to  prefer. 

During  the  sleepless  night  which  followed  I  have  tried  hard  to 
transform  myself  to  the  former  Max,  and  grave  doubts  have  arisen  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  the  difference  in  our  views  and  opinions  were 
really  as  great  as  we  thought  it — ^whether  there  were  not  much  of 
neutral  ground  where  we  might  have  made,  and  continued  to  make, 
common  cause. 
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Beflect,  dear  Enuna,  and  see  whether  you  are  not  consdons  too  of 
acme  such  inward  voice.  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  but  nothing 
could  comfort  me  more  in  my  present  miserable  condition  than  to  have 
you  admit  this,  for  your  departure  has  left  a  void  in  my  home  and  in 
my  life  which  I  can  never,  never  fill.    Your  most  unhappy 

Max. 

frau  eioca  wiboand  to  pb0fb880b  icax  wiegakd. 

Freibuio,  December  27. 

Dbab  Max:  While  you  asked  me  about  receipts  and  buttons  I  was 
quite  ready  to  reply  to  you;  I  must  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  you 
put  to  me  in  your  last  letter.  For  do  you  really  believe,  old  pedant  that 
you  are,  that  I  could  have  left  your  home,  which  was  also  mine,  just 
because  our  views  and  sentiments  did  not  accord?  If  you  do,  you  are 
terribly  mistaken.  I  left  you  because  I  saw  more  and  more  clearly  that 
you  no  longer  loved  me.  Yes,  I  had  come  to  be  a  burden  to  you;  you 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  me — so  much  was  plain.  If  when  we  bade  each 
other  good-by  you  had  said  one  tender  word,  I  should,  perhaps,  still 
have  stayed.  But  you  maintained  your  seat,  as  ever,  upon  your  high 
horse  of  "  views  of  lif e,'^  from  which,  however,  you  have  now  had  an 
ignominious  tumble  because  you  have  no  servants.  Oh,  I  loved  you 
faithfully,  but  you  had  no  eyes  to  see  it.  I  did  not  let  the  fire  go  out 
upon  your  hearth ;  it  was  not  my  fault  if  the  home  were  not  warm ! 

Who  knows  that  you  would  ever  have  noticed  the  **  void*'  left  by  my 
departure  if  you  had  not  missed  your  fur  coat?  That  was  the  reason 
for  your  opening  a  correspondence  with  me;  it  seems  to  me  fitting 
that  it  should  be  closed,  now  that  you  have  fortunately  recovered  the 
garment.    I,  at  least,  have  nothing  more  to  say.    Farewell  forever. 

Emma. 

pb0fe880b  max  wieoand  to  dootob  gu8tav  8tbau0h. 

Bkrun,  January  8. 

Deab  Gu8TAv:  Again  I  have  a  surprising  piece  of  news  to  com- 
municate. My  wife  came  back  to  me  yesterday.  She  yielded  to  my 
fervent  and  urgent  entreaties.  I  thought  I  could  not  live  with  her;  I 
find  I  cannot  live  without  her;  and  she  tells  me  that  she  too  was  very 
unhappy  while  we  were  apart.  But  she  woidd  never  have  confessed  as 
much  to  me  then,  for  she  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  I  cannot  explain 
the  miracle,  but  we  love  each  other  more  truly  than  ever.  We  are  having 
a  second  honeymoon.  The  important  problems  of  existence  have  sep- 
arated us;  can  it  be  that  its  tritLes  have  reunited  us?  Or  may  it  not 
be  that  in  the  pocket  of  an  old  fur  coat  a  withered  heart  was  discovered  ? 

The  structure  of  my  View  of  Life  is  tottering  to  its  fall,  dear  Gus- 
tav.    I  must  rebuild  it. 


THE   REWARD  OF  VIRTUE 

By  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl 

Author  qf  "  Zui,  and  Other  Parisian^' 


FBOM  the  square  eastern  window  of  the  Holliston  Hunt  Club  the 
eye  strayed  pleasantly  out  over  swells  and  dips  of  land  to  wha^ 
two  miles  distant,  lay  the  sea,  a  sheet  of  crinkling  blue  under  the 
noonday  sun.  The  country  between^  for  the  most  part  a  succession  of 
residences  in  the  centre  of  scrupulously  kept  grounds  and  gardens,  was 
broken  here  and  there  by  groups  of  trees,  among  which  the  white  trunks 
of  silver  birches  stood  conspicuously  out.  In  summer  but  little  of  all 
this  was  visible  through  the  elms  and  maples  which  immediately  sur- 
rounded the  club-house,  but  now,  in  the  cold,  flinty  light  of  late  Decem- 
ber, every  smallest  detail  was  perceptible,  as  clearly  and  cleanly  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  as  the  minutisB  of  a  Meissonier  interior.  The  land- 
scape was  a  commingling  of  perfectly  harmonizing  drabs  and  browns, 
and  against  this  background  the  big  country-houses,  with  their  colonial 
porticos  or  fawn-colored  stucco,  stood  in  prominent  relief.  Just  now 
all  these  were  occupied,  for  Christmas  week  at  the  Holliston  Hunt  Club 
had  come  to  be  an  institution,  and  for  these  eight  days  the  country- 
side stirred  into  feverish  activity.  House  parties  were  everywhere,  and 
for  five  miles  around  the  club  Holliston  County  was  alive  with  girls 
in  short  skirts,  men  in  riding  togs,  trim  little  cobs  spanking  along  in 
front  of  Meadowbrook  carts,  and  hysterical  terriers  of  half  a  doaen 
breeds  describing  mad  circles  on  the  brown  lawns.  Inside  the  club- 
house there  was  a  smell  of  holly,  and  box,  and  wood-smoke,  and  fur, 
and  the  leather  of  boots  and  puttee  leggings,  a  gay  chatter  of  voices, 
and  a  pleasant  succession  of  glowing  faces  and  bright,  clear  eyes.  It 
was  all  very  jolly  and  very  smart,  an  uninterrupted  crescendo  of  lunch- 
eons, and  teas,  and  dinners,  and  dances,  and  the  manifold  delights  of 
out-of-doors,  until  the  New  Year's  ball:  after  which  it  was  as  if 
someone  had  taken  the  snuffers  to  Holliston  County  until  well  along 
in  May. 

Jimmy  Barringer  had  arrived  late  the  preceding  evening,  had  slept 
the  somewhat  inadequate  sleep  of  the  feverishly  expectant,  had  break- 
fasted with  an  impaired  appetite,  and,  three  minutes  later,  had  received 
a  facer  at  the  hands  of  Beverly  Winthrop,  the  walking  bureau  of  infcn^ 
mation  and  social  raster  of  Holliston  County. 

7W 
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'^YouVe  heard  that  the  Kittredges  are  backP'  inquired  this  gen- 
tleman in  the  course  of  much  else  that  was  immateriaL 

*'  Yes/'  answered  Jimmy^  solicitously  r^arding  his  pet  nail,  "  but 
I  haven't  seen  them.  I  was  in  Cuba  when  tiiey  landed,  and  they  came 
straight  through  from  New  York  to  open  the  house.  Lef s  see — ^they 
must  have  been  gone  almost  a  yearP' 

"Just  abouV'  agreed  Winthrop,  narrowing  his  eyes.  *'It  took 
them  some  time,  but  they  caught  it  at  lasf 

"Caught  it — caught  what?''  demanded  Jimmy,  with  a  vague  im- 
pression of  whooping-cough  or  measles. 

"Why,  the  title.  Don't  tell  me  you  didn't  know  that  was  what 
they  went  over  after!  Why,  man,  they've  been  scrabbling  round  the 
fashionable  resorts  of  Europe  like  squirrels  in  a  wheel  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  casting  the  net  in  every  crowd  where  they  saw  the  gleam 
of  a  coronet.  But  the  net  was  too  weak  to  hold  the  big  fish,  and  the 
little  ones  all  slipped  through.  It  took  them  some  time  to  find  some- 
thing of  medium  size,  but  at  last  they  landed  it,  and  have  brought  it 
home  in  triumph.  I  met  it  there  at  luncheon  yesterday,  and  Esther 
was  looking  as  happy  as  if  she  were  going  to  marry  a  real,  live  man, 
instead  of  Comte  Henri  de  Mans  de  Chambour^-and  ^me  other  '  de  V 
which  I  don't  seem  to  remember." 

Winthrop  paused  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  Jimmy  stole  a  glance  at 
him.    He  was  taking  his  facer  remarkably  well,  was  Jimmy. 

"  I  hadn't  heard  of  the  engagement,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  ifs  not  actually  announced,"  said  Winthrop.  "They  are 
saving  it  for  the  New  Year's  ball,  I  imagine — ^but  the  evidence  is  all  in 
and  quite  conclusive.    You  ought  to  see  him,  Jimmy  1" 

Jimmy  let  bis  desire  for  details  be  felt. 

"All  pink  and  pale  yellow,"  announced  Winthrop,  plunging  into 
sketchy  description  with  the  facility  which  was  his  forte,  "  pale  yellow 
hair,  pompadour;  pale  yellow  mustache,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  also  heavenward  pointing;  pale  yeUow  eyes;  pink  cheeks,  and 
baby-pink  conversation.  And  perfumed  in  layers,  my  dear,  good  sir, — 
like  a  pousse  caf £, — ^lilac  for  the  hair,  orris  for  the  face,  violet  for  the 
mustache,  and  patchouli  for  the  handkerchief!  I'm  sure  I  can't  con- 
ceive what  Esther  Eittredge  can  see  in  such  an  article  as  that.  Title, 
of  course — ^yes!  But  no  table  of  contents,  my  dear,  good  sir,  none 
whatever  I" 

Jimmy  formulated  an  elaborate  yawnv 

"  I'm  off  for  a  gallop,"  he  said,  as  if  this  were  a  disagreeable  duty. 
'^  I  may  see  de  Whatshisname  this  afternoon.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  on  the  Elittredges." 

He  left  Mr.  Beverly  Winthrop  with  his  legs  spread  far  apart  before 
the  hall  fire  and  his  eyes  still  narrowed. 
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***They  mugt  have  been  gone  nearly  a  year/  ehP*  said  that  om- 
niscient individual  to  himself.  *^  Just  as  if  you  hadnH  been  Tnarking 
the  days  off  on  your  calendar,  my  Jimmy  I  And  *  1  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  on  the  Eittredges.'  Jimmy,  Jimmy — ^what  a  piece  of  plate-glass 
it  is,  to  be  sure !    Poor  old  Jimmy  V' 

Yet  to  the  very  end  Jimmy  had  continued  to  take  it  remarkably 
welL  He  rode  slowly  down  the  drive  in  full  view  of  the  club  windows, 
forcing  his  tidy  little  mare  into  a  mincing  gait  by  a  simultaneous  hint 
of  curb  and  spur.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  a  disappointed  and 
preoccupied  man  would  be  apt  to  think  of,  and  Beverly  Winthrop, 
watching  him  from  the  window,  gave  him  due  credit  for  artifice. 

But,  once  out  upon  the  unfrequented  Mill  Bridge  road,  the  little 
mare  was  given  her  head  in  a  fashion  calculated  to  upset  her  entire 
system  of  equine  logic,  and  for  three  miles  and  more  was  kept  on  a 
pounding  run.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the  day  was  compara- 
tively soft,  for  James  Barringer  was  in  no  mood  to  consider  the  feet 
of  his  mount. 

There  are  ways  and  ways  of  expressing  emotion.  In  another  man 
than  Jimmy  that  three-mile  run  would  have  been  profanity,  but  it 
was  a  distinct  improvement  upon  the  latter  in  that  it  effectively  re- 
stored his  equanimity  and  his  appetite.  The  Jimmy  Barringer  who 
strode  up  the  Eittredges'  driveway  that  afternoon  at  three  was  the 
same  placid  and  twinkling-eyed  Jimmy  to  whom  Esther  Eittredge  had 
said  good-by  on  the  Cunard  pier  twelve  months  before. 

Their  meeting  was  the  meeting  of  friends  who  have  passed  the 
stage  when  constant  companionship  is  essential  to  complete  understand- 
ing. For  a  year  there  had  been  no  direct  communication  between  them. 
It  had  been  her  wish,  and  was,  as  such,  bound  to  be  respected. 

^^  I  want  time  to  think  it  over,'^  she  had  said  to  Jimmy,  ^  time  to 
think  what  is  best  I  know  you  so  well,  and  I  see  you  so  often,  that 
Fve  lost  my  sense  of  perspective,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned."  And 
so  it  had  been. 

Now  he  had  his  reward  in  the  feeling  that  they  had  lost  nothing 
by  the  experiment  of  this  covenanted  silence.  If  he  were  the  same 
Jimmy,  she  was,  assuredly,  the  same  Esther — blithe,  straight,  and  slen- 
der, with  clear,  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  a  memorable  smile,  and  a  hand- 
grip firm  and  confident,  like  a  man's.  Behind  her,  Gomte  Henri  de 
Gr^  de  Mans  de  Chambour  twirled  his  small  mustache  uneasily  as  he 
watched  them,  awaiting  the  moment  of  introduction.  When  it  came 
he  executed  a  bow  that  was  an  heirloom  in  the  de  Chambour  family, 
dating  from  the  reign  of  the  Sun  King,  and  said : 

**  En-shanted,  Meesf  Barrinjaire.'' 

Jimmy  surveyed  him  quizziedly.    The  type  was  new  to  him. 

The  Comte  de  Chambour  looked  as  if  he  belonged,  with  a  gilt  bow 
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and  arrows^  on  a  valentine.  He  was  very  small  and  abnormally  chubby^ 
and  had  apparently  been  melted  into  his  clothes;  when  he  moved,  it 
was  in  the  manner  of  one  practising  a  miniature  waltz;  and  with  his 
plump  hands  he  gave  his  hair  and  apparel  occasional  surreptitious  pats 
— the  pats  of  a  solicitous  mother  dispatching  an  only  child  to  dancing- 
school.  Had  they  met  under  any  but  these  circumstances  Jimmy  would 
have  regarded  him  with  the  large-minded  tolerance  of  a  mastiff  for  a 
toy  terrier,  but  there  was  a  significance  to  his  presence  here  which 
made  him  formidable.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  Eittredges,  and  the 
Kittredges — ^particularly  the  maternal  Kittredge — did  not  have  guests 
except  for  a  purpose. 

Suddenly  Jimmy  Barrings  was  conscious  of  a  profound  despond- 
ency. For  four  years  he  had  fought  against  heavy  odds,  of  which  Mrs. 
Kittredge  was  first  and  foremost,  for  the  one  thing  worth  having  in 
the  world  as  he  saw  it.  For  four  years  he  had  contrived  to  hold  his 
own.  Other  men  had  come  into  the  race,  for  a  time  had  seemed  to 
outstrip  him,  but  in  the  end  had  fallen  behind.  But  these  had  been 
men  approximately  of  like  calibre  with  himself,  whom  he  could  under- 
stand, and  deal  with,  and  defeat  in  an  unassuming  but  none  the  less 
e£Fective  fashion  of  his  own.  He  had  even  managed  to  outmanoeuvre 
Mrs.  Kittredge,  so  long  as  she  met  him  fairly  on  familiar  ground  and 
with  familiar  weapons. 

This,  however,  was  something  new.  The  Comte  de  Chambour,  all 
pink  and  pale  yellow,  with  his  cherubic  countenance  and  his  crafty 
little  eyes,  and,  worst  of  all,  his  air  of  proprietorship  in  Esther's  pres- 
ence, was  as  incomprehensible  as  a  being  from  another  planet  Why 
was  he  there?  What  had  he  to  gain?  What  might  he  not  have  gained 
already?  Jimmy  thought  he  knew  the  answer  to  all  three  questions, 
and  when  their  eyes  met  his  said  unpleasantnesses  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Comte  de  Chambour. 

As  was  but  natural,  the  conversation  was  limited  to  conmionplace 
conventionalities.  Esther  gave  an  epitome  of  the  famil/s  travels,  as 
fragmentary  in  relation  to  the  whole  as  a  short-hand  transcription  of 
solid  print,  while  Jimmy  devoured  her  with  his  eyes,  and  the  Comte 
nodded  complacently,  throwing  in  an  occasional  remark  with  an  in- 
furiatingly  intimate  little  ^  ma  chdre'^  on  the  end,  which  made  his  rival 
rage  inwardly.  What  Jimmy  found  most  ominous  about  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  trifling  endearment  passed  as  a  matter-of-course. 
Little  by  little  his  fingers  began  to  itch  for  the  Frenchman's  plump, 
clean-shaven  throat  I 

An  hour  stumbled  by  in  this  fashion,  and  then  the  trio  was  reen- 
f  orced  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Kittredge  with  an  open  telegram  in  her 
hand  and  the  expression  of  an  expiring  martyr  on  her  face.  She  was 
a  woman  whose  plans  invariably  went  wrong,  and  who  was  wont  to 
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fall  upon  the  boeoms  of  her  friends  with  the  stereotyped  lament,  **  Oh, 
my  dear,  what  do  yon  suppose  has  happened  V*  Also,  she  was  objection- 
able to  the  Gomte  de  Chambour  for  the  reason  that  her  speech  was  of 
the  headlong,  cross-country  variety  which  leaves  the  luckless  novice  in 
English  floundering  in  the  first  ditch. 

^How  are  you,  Jimmy  P'  she  began,  as  if  she  had  last  seen  him 
that  morning,  instead  of  a  year  before.  **  Oh  Esther,  my  dear,  what 
do  you  suppose  has  happened  ?  Here's  a  despatch  from  Oodf rey  to  say 
that  he  has  gone  down  to  a  shooting-box  on  the  Cape  with  some  friends 
for  Christmas.  Is  there  anything  as  irresponsible  as  a  sophomore? 
And  who  can  we  get  to  do  Santa  Clans  for  the  children?  Your  father 
is  much  too  stout  for  the  costume,  and,  of  course,  we  couldn't  very  well 
ask '* 

Her  eyes  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  person  of  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bour. 

'^No,  of  course  we  couldn't,''  she  continued  at  breakneck  speed. 
^  Oh,  I'm  so  disappointed  I  The  children  would  have  been  so  surprised 
and  excited — and  now  they'll  just  go  on  thinking  there  isn't  any  such 
thing — ^just  when  we  might  have  convinced  them — ^I  call  it  too  annoy- 
ing of  Godfrey — though,  of  course,  he  didn't  know — ^I  ought  to  have 
written  him — and  now  if  s  too  late  to  do  anything — oh,  deavT 

"  But,  mother,"  exclaimed  Esther,  metaphorically  lassoing  her  vol- 
uble parent  in  full  career,  '^  here's  Jimmy." 

**  Oh,  Jimmy  r  cried  Mrs.  Eittredge  in  the  tone  of  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  hailing  a  saiL 

The  situation  was  familiar  to  Jimmy  Barringer.  So  long  as  he 
could  remember  it  had  been  his  task  to  stop  leaks  in  Mrs.  Eittredge's 
foundering  plans.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  dinners  he  had  eaten  at  her 
table  had  been  intended  originally  for  some  other  man  who  had  ^  given 
out  at  the  last  moment."  Whenever  shipwreck  seemed  inevitable,  Mrs. 
Elittredge  would  hastily  rig  Jimmy  as  a  jury-mast,  and  so  sail  tri- 
umphantly into  port.  He  had  a  faint  mental  picture  of  the  eligible 
whom  she  should  pick  out  for  Esther  ^  giving  out  at  tiie  last  moment" 
and  he,  James  Barringer,  being  summoned  from  a  rear  pew  to  take  the 
delinquent's  place  at  the  altar  rail.  But  that  was  the  dream  whidi 
seemed  too  good  to  be  true:  the  other  duties  forced  upon  him  in  his 
capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  Mrs.  Kittredge  were  the  reality  which  was 
much  too  true  to  be  good.  In  brief,  in  the  eyes  of  Jimmy  Barringer, 
Mrs.  Eittredge  was  something  to  get  used  to,  while  Jimmy,  in  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Eittredge,  had  always  been  something  to  be  us^  Tins 
far  he  had  been  mildly  expectant  of  some  intangible  reward  of  virtue, 
having  never  experienced  the  virtue  of  tangible  reward. 

The  present  difficulty  was  soon  explained.  Mrs.  Eittredge  pre- 
empted Jimmy,  and,  on  the  library  divan,  poured  forth  the  detaHs  of 
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her  dilemma.  Clement>  aged  ten^  had  been  egregiously  oormpted  by 
the  contaminating  influences  of  boarding-school  into  the  heresy  that 
Santa  Clans  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  had  passed  on  this  fruit 
of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  to  Harold,  aged  seven.  The  emergency  was 
instant.  Had  Mrs.  Eittredge  been  the  British  government,  she  would 
have  assembled  the  Channel  Fleet.  As  it  was,  she  had  ordered  the 
conventional  habiliments  of  the  time-honored  saint  from  a  costumer 
in  town,  and  at  a  given  moment,  that  very  evening,  Clement  and  Harold 
were  to  have  been  given  a  glimpse  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the  act  of 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  Christmas-tree  upon  which  her  hus- 
band, Esther,  the  Comte,  and  herself  had  lavished  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  evening.  (Godfrey,  her  eldest  son,  was  to  have  impersonated 
Santa  Claus,  and  the  effect  would  have  been  to  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
little  boys  for  at  least  one  more  Christmas — ^but  now! — and  Mr.  Eit- 
tredge was  far  too  stout  for  the  costume — ^and  one  couldn't  very  well 
ask  the  Comte — ^and,  besides,  he  wouldn't  imderstand — and  if  Jimmy 
could — ^and  if  Jimmy  would — and  if  Jimmy  should 

Mrs.  Kittredge  folded  her  hands  and  looked  at  him  out  of  eyes  that 
had  once  been  inspiring — and  still  were,  so  far  as  Jimmy  was  con- 
cerned, because  Esther  had  inherited  them ! 

So  it  was  that,  three  hours  later,  James  Barringer,  Esq.,  crept 
cautiously  through  the  window  which  opened  from  the  Kittredges' 
south  piazza  into  the  yellow  drawing-room,  and  found  himself  in  the 
deepening  dusk  in  the  presence  of  an  incompletely  decorated  Christ- 
mas-tree, reared  luxuriantly  from  floor  to  ceiling.  He  had  dressed  in 
ike  study,  and  was  now  attired  in  a  fur  cap,  jacket,  and  knee-breeches, 
and  boots  spangled  with  imitation  snow.  His  cheerful  countenance 
was  obscured  by  blue  glasses  and  a  flowing  cotton  beard.  On  his  shoid- 
ders  he  bore  a  pack  stuffed  with  excelsior  and  with  a  few  delusive  toys 
gaping  from  its  mouth.  He  was  oonsumedly  uncomfortable,  and  had 
written  himself  down  an  ass,  feeling,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  this 
time  Mrs.  Elittredge  had  carried  things  to  extremes.  But,  then,  it  was 
for  Esther! — and  oftentimes  the  extremes  are  as  justifiable  as  the 
means,  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  Comte  Henri  de  Cr6cy  de  Mans  de  Chambour  had  pre- 
pared to  play  his  trump  cHrd.  There  was  a  certain  yellow  diamond, 
which  had  led  the  life  of  a  tennis-ball,  with  the  Comte  on  one  side  of 
the  net  and  the  pawnbrokers  on  the  other.  For  the  moment  this  was 
in  the  former's  hands.  Also,  it  bad  been  moimted  in  a  ring  of  sixteen- 
carat  gold. 

It  was  the  delicate  fan^y  of  the  Comte  de  Chambour  to  hang  the 
box  containing  his  ring  upon  the  Christmas-tree,  with  a  card  bearing 
Miss  Eittredge's  name  attached.  He  had  already,  with  subtle  tact, 
consulted  Eittredge  p^re  and  m^re,  and  was  under  the  delusion,  bom 
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of  his  national  custom  of  procedure  in  affairs  of  the  sort,  that  all  thence- 
forward was  to  be  smooth  sailing.  When  it  came  to  finishing  the  dec- 
oration of  the  tree  that  evening  Miss  Esther  Kittredge  would  find  the 
box,  would  be  persuaded  to  open  it,  and 

**  Oh,  lala,  lalala  T  said  the  Comte  de  Chambour  to  himself,  rubbing 
his  fat  hands,  "  but  thou  art  a  genius,  my  Henri — ^what?'' 

For  the  execution  of  this  little  stroke  of  diplomacy  he  selected  a 
moment  when  the  children  were  finishing  their  supper  and  the  others 
assembled  in  the  library  over  the  evening  papers.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  unaware  that  another  little  comedy  had  already  been  prepared.  It 
is  known  to  be  a  matter  of  unconscionable  difficulty  to  perform  two 
comedies  on  the  same  stage  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  gloom  Jimmy  took  his  stand  near  the  tree  to  await  the  pre- 
arranged entrance  of  Esther  and  her  little  brothers.  He  had  barely 
assumed  this  position  when  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  Comte 
Henri  de  Crtey  de  Mans  de  Chambour  stole  noiselessly  into  the  room. 
For  a  moment  the  little  Frenchman  hesitated,  and  then  his  chubby 
fingers  touched  an  electric  button,  which  flooded  the  room  with  light 
The  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  had  been  irretrievably 
taken  I 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  Comte  by  the  gro- 
tesque apparition  before  him  was  as  calamitous  as  it  was  immediate. 
He  had  never  been  conspicuous  for  physical  prowess,  even  in  a  city 
and  a  society  where  this  virtue  is  quoted  at  something  below  par,  and 
the  least  formidable  of  marauders  was  calculated  to  have  smitten  him 
with  a  deathly  qualm,  while  the  figure  which  now  confronted  him  was 
so  strange,  so  ominous,  so  undreamt-of,  that  the  sight  of  it  turned  his 
modicum  of  courage  to  the  veriest  pulp.  To  the  enraptured  eyes  of 
James  Barringer  was  thus  presented  the  felicitous  spectacle  of  a  man 
he  loathed  in  the  grip  of  a  vacuous  and  ludicrously  gasping  fear,  and 
his  heart  began  to  crow  like  a  bantam  under  his  jacket  of  imitation  for. 
It  was  not  within  the  design  of  Fate  that  a  tableau  so  effective 
should  lack  an  audience,  for  now  the  door  of  the  yellow  drawing-room 
opened  once  more,  and,  as  had  been  preconcerted,  Esther  made  her 
appearance,  with  Harold  clinging  to  her  right  hand  and  Clement  to 
her  left.  These  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  faith  in  an  imstable  tradi- 
tion the  original  comedy  had  been  designed  to  preserve,  were  instantly 
converted  from  their  heresy,  and  in  a  vociferous  conmiingling  of  rapture 
and  alarm  went  bounding  nimbly  back  towards  the  library  in  quest  of 
reenforcements.  From  a  distance  their  voices  pierced  ihe  air,  shrill 
with  ecstasy,  as  they  called  heaven  and  earth,  and,  in  particular,  their 
parents,  to  witness  the  prodigy  they  had  but  now  beheld, 
^at'shim!    It's  him!    It's  h^-h-himr 

This  outcry,  more  soid-satisfying  on  the  ground  of  volume  tiian  on 
that  of  grammar,  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  complete  the  demoralia- 
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tion  of  the  Comte  de  Chambour.  With  a  single  backward  glance^  which 
showed  him  Miss  Kittredge^  standing  motionless^  with  her  hands 
clasped  at  her  cheeky  he  hurled  himself^  with  all  the  force  of  despera- 
tion^ upon  the  furry  bosom  of  the  saint. 

But  he  was  not  the  first  to  find  that  target  an  unyielding  one.  For 
example^  there  had  been  four  suceessiye  right  tackles  on  the  Harvard 
''Varsity  who  had  proved  to  their  entire  satisfaction  why  a  certain  gen- 
tleman went  by  the  name  of  ''Stonewall^'  Barringer  at  Yale.  The 
Comte  rebounded;  fell,  rose,  charged  again  with  the  same  result,  and 
yet  again,  and  finally  brought  up,  dangling,  like  a  discarded  suit  of 
clothes,  in  Jimmy^s  good  right  hand. 

'^  Don't  be  an  idiot,  Mounseer,''  observed  his  captor,  with  supreme 
calm  and  the  most  atrocious  imaginable  accent,  and  forthwith  dropped 
him  to  the  floor. 

The  Comte  looked  up  at  Miss  Eittredge. 

*'  Ah,  you  lafl  ?'  he  said  feebly.  **  Yees,  eet  ees  a  deevairtin'  meestek. 
You  laff  veez  me — aha  I'' 

^  Not  with — atr  replied  Miss  Eittredge  through  her  tears.  And 
the  Comte,  who,  despite  appearances,  was  no  fool,  knew  himself  for 
lort. 

Beverly  Winthrop,  the  omniscient,  had  been,  as  usual,  quite  right. 
The  engagement  of  Miss  Esther  Eittredge  was  announced,  as  he  had 
prophesied  it  would  be,  at  the  New  Year's  ball  of  the  Holliston  Hunt 
Club.  But,  curiously  enough,  the  name  of  Comte  Henri  de  Ciicj  de 
Mans  de  Chambour  did  not  figure  in  the  bill.  Indeed,  at  the  moment 
that  nobleman  was  pacing  the  deck  of  La  Touraine  with  two  tickets 
of  widely  different  size  and  appearance  and  thirty-one  dollars  as  his 
total  assets.  The  sum  in  question  represented  the  result  of  subtracting 
the  Compagnie  G6n6rale  Transatlantique's  valuation  of  a  second  cabin 
passage  to  Le  Hftvre  from  Mr.  Israel  Simonstein's  opinion  of  a  yellow 
diamond. 

♦ 
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N  the  soid's  chamber,  reft  and  bare, 
When  the  soul  may  not  weep. 
Comes  stealing  in  the  Nurse,  Despair, 

And  drugs  it  off  to  sleep. 


But  in  some  watch,  ere  night  be  dead. 

Another  takes  her  place; 
At  dawn,  above  the  soul's  dim  bed, 

Hope  bends  her  beaming  face. 


A  REDWOOD  SANTA  GLAUS 

By  yerome  Case  Bull 

L 

LITTLE  BEDWOOD  LEWIS  was  red-headed,— and  he  knew  it 
There  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  he  knew  better,  unless  it  weie 
^  the  redwoods  back  of  Boulder.  His  hair  was  as  red  as  the  heart 
of  the  great  redwood  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  that  was,  as  he  said, 
^'  as  red  as  anything/'  It  was  no  usual  thing  to  be  red-headed,  eitiier; 
he  knew  that  too.  So  far  as  he  was  aware  he  was  the  only  person  in 
the  world  so  marked.  Even  as  a  very  small  boy  he  thought  about  it,  and 
when  his  brothers  and  sisters  came,  with  hair  as  black  as  a  chaned 
stump,  the  color  of  his  own  head  seemed  more  than  ever  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  him.  Very  naturally,  he  laid  it  all  to  the  tree.  The  black- 
headed  babies  had  not  been  bom  in  the  hollow  redwood,  as  he  had,  but 
in  the  leanto  of  shakes  his  father  had  built  on  at  the  back,  so,  of  course, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  as  he.  He  was  proud 
of  his  hair.  Did  it  not  make  him  one  with  the  red  squirrels,  with  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  that  lived  above  him?  And  that,  indeed,  was 
something  to  be  proud  of.  But  as  he  grew  up  and  each  day  carri^ 
the  lunch  down  the  mountain  to  his  father  in  the  shingle-mill  at 
Boulder  he  regretted  his  hair,  or,  at  least,  the  emphasis  of  its  color. 
For  was  it  not  Boulder  that  named  him  Bedwood  the  very  first  time  he 
had  gone  there  ?  And  he  never  forgot  it  nor  forgave  the  tone  in  which  it 
was  given.  Nor  did  the  name  ever  leave  him  for  another.  Indeed,  for 
one  endowed  mentally  and  physically  as  was  Reddy  there  could  have 
been  no  other.  Certainly  it  was  his  by  every  known  right;  and  certain 
it  was  that  for  many  years  Boulder  would  countenance  no  other  red- 
headed person  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Lewis  cabin  is  on  the  wooded  side  of  Ben  Lomond  Mountain 
near  the  crest,  and,  though  just  off  the  trail  which  winds  down  into 
Boulder,  one  woidd  hardly  discover  it,  for  the  cabin  itself  is  the  hollow 
base  of  a  giant  redwood-tree  and  redwoods  tower  all  about  it 

That  any  man  should  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  hollow  tree  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest  was,  of  course,  not  without  reason.  Once  this 
reason  was  a  matter  of  no  light  suspicion, — something  of  a  mystery,— 
nor  was  the  suspicion  or  the  mystery  cleared  when,  later,  a  slender, 
sweet-faced  woman  appeared  at  the  tree  door  and  children  came.  Bat 
that  was  years  before,  when  the  trail  over  the  mountain  was  first  put 
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through  and  Lewis's  queer  home  revealed — ^when  fieddy  was  a  very 
small  baby.  The  tide  of  timber-cutting  never  reached  the  heights  of 
Ben  Lomond,  and  after  the  brief  period  of  question  attendant  upon 
its  discovery  Lewis's  cabin  sank  into  its  original  solitude.  Except  for 
the  few  who  passed  over  the  trail  now  and  then  and  stopped  to  look  in 
at  the  door  or  chanced  to  hear  there  some  soft  note  of  a  lullaby  its  very 
existence  was  forgotten.  In  Lewis  himself,  steady,  hard-working,  soft- 
voiced,  pleasant-mannered,  was  little  of  the  question  or  mystery  of  the 
past,  though  past  and  mystery  there  undoubtedly  were. 

The  tree  dwelling  had  but  one  distinguishing  architectural  feature — 
the  leanto  of  shakes  tucked  on  at  the  back  as  a  second  room.  Its  chief 
claim  to  individuality  was  its  inhabitants,  its  personnel,  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  strong.  Kor  was  Lewis  star  among  these  inhabitants, 
even  with  the  glamour  of  his  past,  nor  was  the  sweet-faced  woman  who 
appeared  just  as  mysteriously,  and  who  in  time,  after  the  children 
came,  ceased  just  as  mysteriously  to  be  a  part  of  the  population.  It  was 
the  children  themselves  that  the  passer-by  looked  for,  the  children 
ever  playing  in  the  clearing  about  their  strange  home,  their  gay  laugh- 
ter ringing  far  down  the  mountain  side.  Even  Boulder,  in  some  inter- 
rupted buzz  of  its  saw,  now  and  again  heard  their  merry  shouts,  smiled, 
and  wondered.  Children  alone  ran  things,  or,  that  is,  one  child,  Beddy, 
ran  them. 

IL 

On  a  particular  morning  in  December  Beddy  was  very  busy  in 
the  canon  back  of  his  cabin,  chopping  and  trimming  a  redwood  sucker. 
He  was  no  novice  at  most  kinds  of  work  in  the  redwoods.  Cutting 
chaparral  or  fighting  fires,  he  had  proven  himself  equally  efficient.  But 
the  job  in  hand  puzzled  him.  It  was  a  job  entirely  new  to  him,  a  job 
in  which,  as  the  work  progressed,  he  found  himself,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  utterly  dissatisfied  with  results.  Ue  was  making  a  Christ- 
mas-tree. Only  once  had  he  ever  seen  a  Christmas-tree.  The  year  be- 
fore, Minnie,  the  little  daughter  of  Hennessee,  the  owner  of  the  mill 
at  Boulder,  had  taken  him  into  her  grand  house — there  were  four  whole 
rooms — and  had  shown  him  a  wonderful  sight.  Of  course,  even  in 
dreams  he  had  no  hope  of  making  anything  so  superb  as  that.  He  had 
noted,  though,  that  the  tree  itself  was  only  a  cpmmon  redwood  sucker, 
and  she  had  told  him  that  the  tree  was  the  first  thing  necessary.  There- 
upon he  had  promised  himself  that  that  part  of  Christmas,  at  least,  he 
could  and  would  have  next  year  at  his  house. 

But  now  that  next  year  was  here  and  Christmas  to-morrow,  and 
the  tree  chopped  and  stood  up,  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied.  There  was 
something  lacking.  He  could  not  tell  just  what  it  was,  but  he  felt  sure 
that  just  a  common  redwood  wasn't,  after  all,  exactly  a  Christmas- 
tree — anyway,  not  the  Christmas-tree  he  had  had  in  mind. 
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Such  a  soliloquy  as  this  Lewis^  the  boy's  father^  overheard  as  h» 
came  up  the  canon  from  his  work  at  the  mill  and  stopped  to  note  the 
lad's  labors. 

^^'Tain't  any  different  from  all  the  other  suckers^''  Beddy  brdce 
out  with  emphasis.  ^^  Whafs  the  matter  with  it.  Dad?  I  want  it  to 
be  a  Christmas-tree.'' 

Dune  Lewis  smiled;  it  was  a  sad,  grave  smile^  but  full  of  a  sjm- 
pathy  that  Beddy  knew  well^  a  love  that  meant  as  much  as  the  father's 
reassuring  words. 

^^  It  10  a  Christmas-tree,  Reddy/'  he  said.  ^*  Ifs  a  fine  Christmas- 
tree.  It's  a  regular  beaut.  Not  another  one  on  Ben  Lomond  like  it; 
not  one  half  so  good;  why,  just  stand  back  and  take  a  good  look  at  ii" 
And  Lewis  drew  the  little  fellow  off  to  one  side,  gazing  convincingly  at 
the  small  sapling  that,  half  stripped  of  its  new  green  fir,  stood  propped 
up  against  a  clump  of  manzanita. 

The  action  and  the  words  satisfied  and  Beddy  beamed. 

^^  I  sha'n't  put  it  up  till  the  kids  have  gone  to  bed,  though.  Dad," 
he  said.  ^^  They  mustn't  know.  They'll  be  more  surprised  to  see  it  all 
in  the  morning." 

''  What  you  got  to  put  on  it?" 

"  Oh,  berries  and  things,"  the  boy  answered  confidingly.  "  I  know 
where  there's  a  lot  of  red  ones  the  frost  didn't  get."  Then,  full  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Christmas  he  had  been  pondering  about  as  he  worked, 
he  asked,  ^^Do  you  suppose.  Dad,  there  really  is  somebody  who  puts 
real  thinge  on  Christmas-trees?" 

Lewis  did  not  answer. 

^^  Minnie  Hennessee  said  so  when  she  showed  me  her  tree  last  year. 
It  was  all  full  of  silver  and  gold  moss  and  red  and  green  balls  and  pres- 
ents. She  said  some  man  brought  them.  I  don't  just  remember  his 
name." 

Lewis  laughed  to  himself.  '^She  was  fooling  you,  Beddy,"  be 
said. 

"  No,  she  said  sure/* 

^^  She  was  fooling  you,  though.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  doing 
things  like  that,  not  up  here." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

'^  Do  you  suppose  he's  a  real  man.  Dad — ^if  she  wasn't  fooling?" 

"  Perhaps,  if  she  wasn't  fooling." 

^^  Gee  I  I'd  like  to  see  him  once,  wouldn't  you,  Dad?  D'you  sup- 
pose he  comes  up  from  Santa  Cruz  with  the  things?" 

"Likely'snot*' 

**  On  the  stage?" 

There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  ''stage"  that  startled  Lewia.  Ha 
looked  at  the  boy  fixedly,  a  new  light  in  his  eyes. 
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^Did  Minnie  Hennessee  say  he  came  on  the  stage  F'    he  asked 
dowly. 

*^  She  9aid  he  drove  six  tame  bucks/'  came  the  answer. 
There  was  a  hesitancy  in  the  boy's  voice,  as  if  he  were  afraid  the 
statement  might  convince  his  father  that  Minnie  Hennessee  had  indeed 
been  fooling  him.  But  Lewis  did  not  notice  it.  He  had  forgotten  the 
boy's  existence.  Wrapped  in  thought,  he  strode  silently  ahead.  Even 
the  children  clamoring  about  him  as  he  came  into  the  clearing  before 
their  home  failed  to  rouse  him,  and  he  ate  his  meal  and  departed  in 
silence. 

To  Beddy  this  sudden  abstraction  of  his  father's  was  awful.  Just 
now  he  wanted  especially  to  talk  to  him  about  the  tree,  to  settle  its 
reality,  to  be  assured  again  that  it  was  all  right,  that  it  was  a  real 
Christmas-tree.  But  experience  had  taught  him  much,  and  silence  was 
among  the  lessons. 

There  was  a  period  of  waiting  until  the  time  when  the  children 
should  have  gone  to  bed  and  he  could  bring  his  tree  from  the  canon 
below.  Reddy  thought  of  the  berries  that  grew  above  the  frosts  and 
climbed  the  mountain  for  them.  Great  blotches  of  shining  red,  they 
stood  out  from  the  waxen  green  of  their  prickly  leaves,  tempting  him 
higher  and  higher  as  better  and  better  they  seemed, — for  only  the  best 
would  do  for  his  purpose, — until  he  found  himself  at  the  very  top  of 
Ben  Lomond  with  the  sun  setting,  golden,  in  the  sea  beyond. 

Even  with  its  troubling  doubts  the  day  had  been  one  of  great  delight 
to  him.  What  were  troubling  doubts  compared  to  hopes  such  as  his? 
He  had  believed  his  little  friend's  tale  of  the  Christmas-tree  and  its 
presents  for  a  whole  year,  and  now  he  was  not  going  to  let  a  disappoint- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  his  own  small  redwood  make  him  unhappy; 
no,  nor  his  father's  suggestion  that  Minnie  was  fooling  him,  either. 

He  got  the  evening  meal  for  the  children,  whistling  gayly,  and  bun- 
dled them  oflf  to  their  bunks  in  the  leanto  with  the  alacrity  of  a  cross 
nurse  that  he  might  be  ofF  for  his  tree. 

He  had  relied  on  his  father's  help  in  this  task,  but  he  waited  in 
vain.  Night  came  and  settled  over  the  mountain.  Alone,  he  hurried 
away  down  the  trail.  With  infinite  labor  he  tugged  his  tree  up  the 
hill,  back  to  the  redwood  room,  and  stood  it  firmly  in  the  ground  in 
the  centre.  He  made  sure  that  the  children  were  all  asleep,  then  lit  a 
single  candle  and  began  operations.  Here  and  there  about  his  tree  he 
tied  bunches  of  the  red  berries  he  had  gathered,  here  and  there  hung 
festoons  of  webby  oak-moss.  Over  the  top  of  Minnie  Hennessee's  tree 
had  hovered  a  gold  and  white  angel  witii  gauzy  ^Hngs.  Beddy  had 
trapped  a  brilliant  road-runner  days  before  for  this  very  purpose.  It 
was  a  good  substitute;  it  was  better;  for  his  ornament  was  alive. 
Tied  by  one  foot  with  a  string  fastened  to  a  branch,  the  bird  mounted 
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to  the  very  top  of  the  tree,  and  there,  perched  in  solemn  grandeur,  eyed 
the  work  going  on  below. 
*  At  last  it  was  finished,  his  part  at  least,  ready  for  the  team  of 

bucks  and Would  they  come?    Would  they  come,  as  Minnie  said 

they  did,  at  midnight,  loaded  with  presents,  with  cTerything  he  wanted, 
everything  the  kids  wanted?  Would  they?  Was  she  only  fooling  hun, 
as  his  father  had  suggested?  Was  she?  Was  she?  Surely  she  meant 
it    He  knew  she  did — and  his  tree  was  ready. 

*  He  sat  down  and  looked  his  work  over  and  over;  it  was  aU  right; 
"  ff  e"  would  do  the  rest.  The  candle  was  going  out  The  great  heart 
of  the  giant  tree  opened  up  above  him  dark  and  empty;  shadows  of 
the  little  tree  in  the  centre  played  over  its  sloping  sides,  bobbed  and 
dodged  in  the  flickering  light,  and  disappeared  in  the  blackness  above 
as  the  candle  sputtered  and  went  out 

For  a  time  he  sat  perfectly  still  in  the  darkness,  wondering  again 
about  it  all.  Then,  suddenly,  he  remembered  his  father.  He  was  never 
away  at  night ;  something  must  have  happened  to  keep  him ;  he  must 
go  and  see.  He  went  to  the  opening  in  the  tree  and  looked  out  The 
clearing  in  front  was  fiooded  in  moonlight,  but  on  all  sides  lay  the 
deep,  silent  black  of  great  trees  at  night  Still,  he  was  not  afraid. 
And  Boulder,  to  him,  was  no  farther  by  night  than  by  day. 

m. 

Thb  stage  to  Boulder  was  coming  down  the  grade.  Heaving  and 
rocking  on  a  grinding,  scraping  brake,  with  a  clanging  of  hamesB 
chains  ahead  and  no  little  profanity  within,  the  old  coach  was  making 
time,  for  it  was  Christmas  Eve  and  Bill  had  dropped  precious  mo- 
ments along  the  way  in  greetings.  It  was  dark,  so  dark  that  Hen- 
nessee,  the  only  passenger  within,  saw  nothing  anywhere  save  the  half- 
imagined,  half-shadowed  trunks  of  giant  redwoods  filling  the  black- 
ness about  him  and  filing  silently  up  the  road  as  the  stage  rolled 
down. 

At  the  foot  of  the  grade  the  road  turned  out  of  the  mountains  and 
the  darkness  and  crossed  a  level  bit  of  country  which  lay  dear  and 
white  in  the  moonlight.  At  the  foot  of  the  grade  it  was  too  that  the 
stage  came  to  a  halt.  With  a  final  shriek  of  torture,  the  brake  grappled 
the  huge  wheels,  there  was  an  extra  jangling  of  chains,  then  a  definite 
cessation  of  all  motion  and  absolute  stillness. 

Hennessee  gathered  himself  together  and  looked  out — and  so  con- 
tinued to  look— exactly  as  the  impulse  of  the  moment  directed.  Fbr 
the  impulse  of  that  especial  moment  was  a  business-like  individual, 
very  black  and  sinister  from  the  mouth  up,  standing  on  the  bank  and 
ordering.  Certain  things  about  the  man  were  unpleasantly  assertive. 
His  arm,  held  straight  out  before  him,  seemed  of  abnormal  lengQi 
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and  pointed  a  ray  of  moonlight  threateningly  at  Henneaaee.  The  voice 
too^  in  word  and  tone^  courted  no  parley,  admitted  of  no  delay— eren 
advised  dispatch  in  compliance  with  its  owner's  very  politely  suggested 
deaires. 

Billy  easily,  slowly,  as  though  a  hold-up  was  an  every-day  affair,  a 
very  natural  part  of  his  business, — which,  indeed,  in  years  gone  by  it 
had  been, — ^threw  off  the  Wells  Fargo  box  and  the  mail  and  awaited 
further  orders. 

**  The  parcels,  if  you  please,**  said  the  voice. 

A  collection  of  small  bundles  tied  together  with  a  rope  tumbled  into 
the  road. 

It  was  to  these  parcels  alone  that  the  man  on  the  bank  gave  his 
attention.  He  ordered  the  stage-driver  to  cut  the  rope  and  empty  them 
into  the  road,  then  to  read  the  addresses  on  the  various  packages.  Of 
some  half-dozen  that  bore  the  name  of  Hennessee  he  directed  that  a 
bundle  should  be  made  and  thrown  up  to  him  on  the  bank.  The  Wells 
Fargo  prize  and  the  mail,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  driver,  he 
ordered  back  on  the  stage,  and  then  very  soberly,  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  humor,  he  said,  as  he  backed  away  into  the  thick  chaparral 
and  disappeared, — 

''  Charge  these  to  Saint  Nick.*' 

It  was  over  in  a  moment  The  horses  were  still  panting  from  their 
mad  gallop  down  the  grade.  Bill  shook  himself  and  stared.  Hennessee 
shook  himself  and  swore  roundly.  Then  he  laughed  aloud.  Each  looked 
at  the  other,  at  the  empty  sack  in  the  road,  at  the  bank  of  chaparral, 
at  the  road  ahead  in  the  moonlight,  back  at  the  dark  hillside  they  had 
just  descended,  at  each  other  again. 

"Thafs  the  best  I  ever  saw,"  said  Hennessee.  '^Lefs  have  a 
drink." 

He  offered  his  bottle  to  the  driver,  who,  with  a  gurgle,  crowned 
himself  long  and  deep. 

*'What  kind  of  stuff  was  that  we  got  at  Hickey^s?**  asked  Hennes- 
see, looking  through  his  empty  bottle  at  the  moon. 

But  the  driver  did  not  answer  that  question. 

''An  old  hand  at  the  job,"  he  said  instead,  motioning  his  head 
towards  the  chaparral. 

**  A  good  one,  anyway,**  said  Hennessee. 

'''Charge  it  to  Saint  Nick,***  chuckled  the  driver,  half  to  him- 
self. 

"  Cool,  wa8n*t  it?**  said  Hennessee.  " Funny  too,  even  if  they  were 
my  things." 

"Valuable?**  asked  the  driver,  concerned  now  with  the  loss. 

"  No-o,  only  some  toys  for  the  little  ones  to-morrow." 
^  Too  bad,"  consoled  Bin.    "  Have  to  tell  them  Santa  Claus  got  held 


at 
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up.''  And  he  chuckled  again  aa  he  climbed  up  to  his  seat^  gathered  in 
his  line,  and  released  the  brakes.  ^*  No  doubt  about  him/'  he  solilo- 
quized, as  the  horses  galloped  away  at  the  crack  of  the  whip.  ^'  Doing 
Santa  Claus  himself  to-ni^t,  I  guess,  and  needed  those  particular 
things.  Must  have  been  a  good  one  in  his  day.  The  nerve  of  him, 
though  r 

IV. 

Boulder  was  on  the  eve  of  something,  something  rare,  something 
good,  which  was  equivalent  to  something  almost  preposterous  at  Boul- 
der, something  almost  impossible,  it  seemed.  Someone  had  made  the 
startling  announcement  that  it  was  Christmas  Eve.  The  group  of  late 
loungers  at  the  bar  of  the  Canon  Hotel  had  received  the  news  without 
a  debate,  even  in  wondering  silence,  which  in  itself  was  something, 
for  the  loungers  at  the  Canon  debated  all  assertions.  The  very  nature 
of  the  news  may  have  been  reason  enough  for  this,  but  it  is  quite  as 
probable  that  the  source  of  information  was  the  chief  factor  in  its 
unquestioned  acceptance.  The  source,  on  its  face,  was  undeniably  safe. 
A  small  boy  had  pushed  his  way  into  the  group  by  the  bar  asking  for 
^^  My  Dad,"  and,  finding  gibes  instead  of  news,  had  turned  upon  his 
tormentors  with  fierce  denunciation  in  terms  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  youth.  He  was  half  clad  and  was  barefooted,  but  there  was  a  busi- 
ness-like air  about  him  which  was  fearless  and  bold,  and  Boulder  knew 
him  well.  He  met  the  jokes  of  the  men  without  flinching  and  gave  in 
return  as  good  as  was  given.  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  the  boy's 
expressed  views  of  the  men's  moral  and  mental  worth,  but  a  hush  fell 
on  the  crowd  when  he  shouted  at  them : 

*^  Ching  chong  Chinamen  I  Thaf  s  what  youse  all  is.  Touae  aint 
got  sense  enough  to  know  if  s  Christmas  Eve." 

Christmas  Eve!  There  at  Boulder!  And  Uttie  Beddy  the  only 
one  to  remind  them  of  it !    They  were  dumb. 

^^Sure,  ain't  any  of  youse  seen  my  Dad  to-night?"  Beddy  asked 
again,  and  his  voice  was  earnest  and  pleading.  ^'Where's  Bill?"  he 
persisted.    **  Ain't  the  stage  come  yet?" 

Alarm  was  creeping  into  his  voice.  Still  the  men  said  nothing. 
Their  silence  disarmed  him.  All  his  fearlessness  of  the  moment  before 
forsook  him.    After  all,  he  was  only  a  very  litUe  boy  and  afraid. 

^^  Youse  know  something,"  he  protested,  '^  something  about  my 
Dad."  He  caught  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men  and  looked  up  into  his 
face.    "  What  is  it,  Sim  ?    Whaf  s  happened  ?" 

Sim  was  an  especial  friend  of  the  boy  and  answered  him  honesHy. 
"  Your  Dad  ain't  been  here  for  a  week,  Beddy.  Sure  he  ain't"  And 
then,  unable  to  stand  before  the  boy's  pleading  look  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  word,  Sim  turned  to  his  companions  for  support 

It  was  given  seriously.  "Honest,  Beddy,  he  ain't,"  they  said; 
"thafs  right,  he  ain't" 
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Though  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction  in  their  combined  assurance 
of  the  absence  of  his  father  from  Canon  society  for  at  least  a  week,  the 
fact  helped  Beddy  little  in  his  present  search,  and  he  turned  away  with 
tears  welling  in  his  eyes. 

And  now,  faintly,  from  far  away  across  the  creek,  came  the  sound 
of  flying  hoofs.  The  men  listened.  To  them,  brought  suddenly  back 
over  the  years  to  thoughts  of  Christmas,  it  might  have  been  the  patter 
of  the  hoofs  of  reindeer ;  but  they  knew  it  was  Bill  and  the  stage  from 
Santa  Cruz.  The  noise  of  the  harness  and  brake  and  Bill's  **  Whoa, 
jou,''  as  he  swept  down  on  to  the  bridge  announced  him  plainly  enough, 
and  in  a  moment  his  horses  drew  up  panting  in  the  glare  of  the  Canon 
lamps. 

But  one  passenger  got  out — ^Hennessee,  the  owner  of  the  mill.  And 
a  most  unusual  thing  occurred.  Hennessee,  for  whom  most  of  them 
worked,  asked  them  all  in  to  have  a  drink.  And  when  they  were  all 
set  and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  their  boss,  more  or  less  awkwardly 
orer  their  glasses,  he  lifted  his  own  high  up  above  his  head  and  said 
merrily,— 

^^Well,  boys,  here's  joy  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  all  of  you  to- 
morrow." 

Out  of  their  dumfounded  surprise  came  only  a  murmur  in  reply. 
The  row  of  empty  glasses,  drained  to  the  dregs,  was,  perhaps,  their 
beet  acknowledgment  Hennessee's  own  glass  was  the  last  to  be  emp- 
tied. As  the  men  drank  he  glanced  hastily  down  the  line,  searching 
for  a  face  he  knew  was  not  there.'' 

^^  Mighty  funny  thing,  boys,  just  happened  to  Bill  and  me,"  he 
said,  '^  down  the  road  a  bit" 

The  men  were  all  attention. 

'*  We  got  held  up." 

So  astounding  was  this  statement  that  its  significance  failed  to 
penetrate  at  first  and  no  one  said  a  word. 

^  But  it  wouldn't  have  been  so  funny,"  he  went  on,  '^  if  it  weren't 
for  the  way  it  was  done  and  the  person  who  did  it" 

A  gleam  of  eager  interest,  if  not  intelligence,  manifested  itself 
along  tiie  bar,  and  the  men  gathered  close  about  the  speaker  as  he  drew 
for  them  a  graphic  picture  of  the  hold-up.  In  glowing  colors  he 
painted  the  lone  highwayman,  told  of  the  strange  order  regarding  the 
Wells  Fargo  box  and  the  mail,  and  of  the  robber's  apparent  satisfac- 
tion in  finding  the  worthless  toys  he  was  bringing  home  to  his  little 

girl. 

"  If  Bill  were  not  here  to  back  me,"  he  concluded,  "  I  shouldn't 
have  cared  to  say  anything  about  it  You  wouldn't  have  believed  me. 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself." 

A  breathless  silence  had  prevailed.  It  was  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
interrogations. 
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^^  Got  any  sngpicionB  who  it  was?" 

"TaU  or  short  r 

**  Any  horse  r 

"  See  which  way  he  wentP' 

'*  Sure  he  was  alone  P' 

But  to  only  the  first  question  did  Hennessee  pay  any  attention. 

*^  Yes/'  he  said  very  impressively;  ^  I  have  a  very  strong  suspidim 
who  it  was.    So  has  BilL'' 

The  men  turned  excitedly  to  the  driver,  and  Bill,  noting  a  twinlde 
in  his  late  passenger's  eye,  caught  its  meaning  and  drawled : 

^^  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  accuse  no  one  unjustly,  but  as  near  as  I 
could  judge,  looking  at  him  under  difficulties  and  a  mask,  he  seemed 
to  me  very  much  like — ^Uke" — the  men  leaned  forward— "like  some 
stray  Santa  Glaus  of  the  mountains  who  had  run  short  of  goods  and  just 
had  to  have  them  'special  things  we  was  bringin'  out" 

There  was  a  moment  of  doubt  in  the  sincerity  of  this  speech.  Then 
a  shout  of  laughter  shook  the  room,  and  Hennessee's  voice  called  them 
to  fill  up  again  for  a  health  to  the  highwayman  Santa  Glaus. 

Great  merriment  prevailed,  and  everyone  drank  the  toast — everyone 
save  a  small,  red-headed  boy,  who  stood  unnoticed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
bar,  listening  with  all  his  ears,  listening  with  all  his  mi^t 

V. 

"  Santa  Glaus  run  short  of  goods  1" 

The  words  said  themselves  over  and  over  again  to  Beddy  climbing 
the  trail  up  the  mountain.  His  heart  sank.  The  real  purpose  of  his 
night  trip  to  Boulder,  the  whereabouts  of  his  father,  seemed  lost  in 
the  blackness  of  this  terrible  fact:  Santa  Glaus  had  run  short  of  goods. 
Of  all  the  story  of  the  hold-up,  every  word  of  which  he  had  heard  with 
bated  breath,  this  fact  alone  impr^sed  him:  Boulder  would  be  left 
out  That  he  had  failed  to  find  any  news  of  his  father  occurred  to  him, 
but  he  felt  sure  that  by  this  time,  since  he  was  not  at  Boulder,  he 
must  surely  be  at  the  cabin.  Now  and  again  where  the  trail  was  dear 
in  the  moonlight  he  ran,  and  he  whistled  loudly  where  his  way  led 
through  the  blackness  of  the  forest. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  he  turned  from  the  trail  and  bore  away 
through  the  woods  to  his  cabin.  But  he  stopped  suddenly  as  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  A  bright  track  of  light,  bright  even  in  the 
moonlight,  stretched  across  the  open  space  from  the  tree  door  to  the 
woods.  It  seemed  at  first  that  the  tree  must  be  on  fire;  but  there  was 
no  smoke,  no  sound  of  crackling  wood,  only  a  silent,  beautiful  light 
He  was  afraid,  and  yet,  as  he  stopped  and  gazed  at  it,  he  knew  that  it 
was  not  fear  that  stirred  him.  It  was  wonder,  hope.  Might  it  not  be 
Santa  Glaus,  after  all? 
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Cautiously  he  stole  to  the  opening  in  the  tree  and  looked  in.  His 
little  redwood^  in  a  glory  of  beautiful  Christmas  things,  burst  upon 
him.  With  an  ezdamation  of  wonder  and  joy  he  rushed  in  and  stood 
before  it  in  ecstasy.  Santa  Claus  had  indeed  come  into  the  redwoods, 
had  made  even  of  his  little  redwood  sucker  a  beautiful  Christmas-tree  I 

In  the  leanto,  back  of  the  tree,  Duncan  Lewis  had  scarcely  time 
to  slip  into  his  blankets- with  his  clothes  on  before  Reddy  burst  in  upon 
him  with  the  news  of  the  wonder  that  had  come  to  his  tree. 

"  Dad/*  he  whispered,  "  Dad,  he  did  come.    The  tree's  chuck  full  P 

Lewis  turned  oyer  with  a  grunt  of  sleep  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
blankets. 

**Dad,  Dad,  canH  you  understand?  She  waenH  fooling;  he  did 
come;  my  tree's  full  of  things.  Didn't  you  hear  him  putting  them 
on?*' 

But  still  only  his  father's  heavy  breathing  answered  him. 

Anyway,  the  ''kids'*  should  come  and  see  right  away,  even  if  his 
father  wouldn't  wake  up.  It  might  all  vanish  before  morning,  or  that 
highwayman  Santa  Claus  come  and  take  them  all  away. 

With  shakes  and  digs,  one  after  another,  Beddy  aroused  the  sleep- 
ing children,  making  them  sit  up  on  the  edge  of  their  board  bunks. 
Thus,  in  the  bright  light  that  came  from  the  tree  room,  staring  and 
gaping,  they  listened  for  the  first  time  to  a  wonderful  tale  of  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  What  of  it  was  dream,  what  of  it  reality,  what  the  midnight 
imagination  of  their  big  brother,  Beddy,  only  Lewis,  glowing  with  more 
than  one  emotion  beneath  his  blanket,  knew. 

The  tale  ended,  Seddy  formed  them  in  line,  according  to  size,  then 
led  them  out  into  that  land  of  the  enchanted  tree.  Hand-in-hand  they 
went,  with  wide-open  eyes  and  mouths  silently  agape.  Twice  they 
circled  the  little  redwood,  twice  stopped  and  stood  in  awe  beneath  its 
glory.    But  it  was  only  the  baby  among  them  that  spoke. 

"0-0-0,  Weddy,"  he  said,  "O-o-o,  Weddy,"  and  again,  his  little 
Deck  twisting  for  one  last  look  at  the  beautiful  thing  as  Beddy  led  them 
away  with  promises  of  a  to-morrow,  "  O-o-o,  Weddy  I" 

One  after  another  the  little  ones  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Even  Lewis 
snored  honestly.  But  Beddy,  wide  awake,  stared  out  at  his  tree.  There 
was  no  sleep  for  him.  A  curious  idea  had  gotten  into  his  round,  red 
head,  an  idea  that  he  could  not  get  out.  So  he  thought  and  thought, 
and,  after  thinking,  determined  upon  action. 

The  thought  came  to  him  first  as  he  showed  the  children  the  tree. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  pink  doll.  The  moment  his  eyes  caught 
sight  of  it  standing  by  the  tree  he  knew  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been  meant  for  any  of  them,  and  instantly  the  story  he  had  heard  at 
Boulder  of  the  hold-up  of  the  stage  by  the  redwood  Santa  Claus  came 
back  to  him.    So  beautiful  a  doll  was  meant  for  only  one  person  in  the 
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redwoods.  There  was  no  question  in  Beddy's  mind  as  to  who  that  per- 
son was.  Santa  Clans  had  left  it  hare  on  his  tree  by  mistake.  He  fdt 
some  disgust  at  so  absurd  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Santa  Clans.  But 
there  was  only  one  thing  to  do  about  it,  and  that  one  thing  he  proceeded 
to  do. 

A  candle  or  two  still  burned  about  the  tree,  but  their  light  was 
flickering  and  unsteady.  Nevertheless,  Beddy  had  little  difficulty  in 
wrapping  up  the  dolL  Other  things  on  the  tree  too  now  appeared  to 
him  as  curiously  unsuited  either  to  the  ^  kids^  or  to  him.  A  small  doll's 
carriage  and  a  doll's  silk  parasol  were  chief  among  these. 

**  Well,  you  must  have  been  rattled,^  he  said,  addressing  the  absent 
Saint,  but  then,  finding  a  plausible  excuse  for  the  mistakes,  he  apolo- 
gized: **But,  of  course,  you  didn't  know  thore  weren't  any  childrao 
up  here  that  could  use  such  nice  things,  did  you?  'Cause  yon  never  been 
here  before.** 

Unceremoniously  he  rdieved  the  tree  of  its  questionable  articles. 
Tying  them  securely  in  a  gunnysack,  he  threw  the  bundle  over  his 
shoulder,  blew  out  the  candles,  and  was  off  again  down  the  mountain. 

VL 

BouLDBR  was  sound  asleep.  A  faint  line  of  light  was  just  b^inning 
to  creep  in  back  of  the  trees  on  the  range  in  the  east,  but  deep  in  ihe 
mountains  one  would  hardly  have  called  it  morning.  Bill,  feeding  his 
hones  for  an  early  start  to  the  coast,  saw  a  small  boy,  with  a  padc  over 
his  shoulder,  cross  the  foot-bridge  below  his  stables  and  climb  the  bank 
at  the  rear  of  the  Hennessee  house.  Though  it  was  too  daik  to  distin- 
guish features.  Bill  felt  that  it  was  Bedwood  Lewis.  He  was  thinking 
of  Beddy  at  that  very  moment,  and  that  fact,  as  well  as  the  sack  that  the 
boy  carried  and  the  direction  he  took,  aroused  the  stage-driver's  curiosity 
and  he  followed*  A  hundred  yards  in  the  boy's  wake  he  too  climbed 
the  bank  into  the  Hennessee  back  yard. 

Beddy  had  stopped  before  the  back  door  of  the  house  and  stood 
hesitating,  as  if  uncertain  how  to  proceed,  when  Bill  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly. 

With  a  smothered  ezdamation  the  boy  rushed  to  him.  ^  Bill,  Bin," 
he  whispered,  drawing  dose,  ^  what  do  you  think's  happened  ?" 

Bill  shook  his  head. 

"  I  do'  know,  Beddy,  'nlees  if  s  Christmas." 

Tee,  ifs  Christmas  aU  right,  but  that  ain't  it  That  old  redwood 
Santa  Clans,  you  know,  that  you  said  hdd  up  the  stage  'cause  he  ran 
out  of  goods  last  night,  well,  he's  just  gone  crazy;  he's  just  gone  and 
got  everything  all  balled  up." 

Bill  caught  his  breath.  What  was  the  boy  telling  him?  Did  be 
know  about  it,  tiioi? 
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But  Beddy  went  on  excitedly,  yet  all  in  whispers,  for  the  Hen- 
nessee  house  was  in  darkness  and  no  one  astir. 

^^  You  see,  Bill,  I  had  a  kind  of  a  Christmas-tree  all  ready  for  him 
last  night  It  wasn't  a  real  Christmas-tree,  Bill,  only  a  redwood 
sucker,  you  know,  but  it  looked  pretty  good  for  a  sucker,  and  you  know, 
Bill,  after  he  held  up  the  stage  he  must  just  have  got  his  things  all 
balled  up,  'cause  he  left  lots  of  presents  that  I  know  he  meant  for  Min- 
nie Hennessee — dolls  and  things  like  thai  I  only  found  it  out  by  acci- 
dent when  I  was  showing  the  kids  the  tree  after  I  came  back  looking 
for  Dad.  And  course,  as  soon  as  I  knew  it  I  had  to  bring  'em  down. 
She'd  been  disappointed." 

Bill's  glare  had  grown  into  something  terrible — a  great  grin  that  he 
was  trying  to  keep  serious.  To  Beddy,  however,  the  expression  was  the 
perfection  of  interest. 

**  They're  here  in  this  sack,"  Beddy  went  on,  lifting  the  gunny  into 
Bill's  arms,  *'  and.  Bill,  won't  you  just  write  a  note  we  can  pin  on  and 
say  that  Santa  Claus  left  'em  up  at  my  house  by  mistake?" 

But  for  Bill,  old,  hardened  stage-driver  that  he  was,  such  faith  was 
too  much.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He  caught  Beddy  off  his  feet 
and  pressed  the  red  head  close  against  his  breast. 

''  You  little  Brick,"  he  said, ''  you  Httle  Brick  I" 

Then  he  wrote  the  note  on  an  old  envelope,  and  Beddy  pinned  it 
on  and  stood  the  sack  by  the  door  where  the  first  one  up  must  see  it. 

And  as  Christmas  Day  dawned  pink  over  Boulder,  Beddy  whistled 
gayly  up  the  trail,  back  to  his  own  little  redwood  sucker. 


A  GIFT 

BY   HELEN    M.    RICHARDSON 

*  /^~^  IVE  me  your  gold,"  I  said  to  her : 
I      y     She  bent  her  stately  head, 
^*-^     And  all  of  Ophir's  richest  store 
Within  my  hand  she  shed. 

I  held  the  gift  as  one  on  whom 
A  queen  had  deigned  to  nod ; 

Then,  lifting  high  the  yellow  plume. 
Said,  ''  Thank  you,  Qoldenrod," 


DEATH  AND  LIFE 

A  VISION  AT  CHRISTMAS 
By  Clinton  Dangerfield 


IN  the  early  days  of  men  the  Lord  sent  two  powers  on  earth  to 
have  dominion  over  them.  One  of  these  was  Death — the  other 
life. 

The  stem  front  of  Life  showed  what  he  really  was:  immercifiil, 
exacting^  swift  to  demand  obedience  to  a  thousand  laws,  swift  to 
punish  with  the  keen  sword  of  pain  when  those  laws  were  broken. 

His  eyes  were  the  eyes  of  a  war-lord;  his  hand  as  cold  as  iron— 
and  as  strong. 

The  tasks  he  set  were  many.  Few  of  these  were  to  the  liking  of  the 
children  of  men,  though  some  thinkers  perceived  that  out  of  these 
heavy  tasks  came  strength,  also  that  if  one  wrestled  with  them  stoutly 
one  might  even  master  Life  himself  and  compel  him  to  graciousneas. 

Now  the  other  power — ^Death — ^was  a  woman. 

Tall  she  was,  but  so  perfectly  formed  that  her  height  was  no 
blemish.  Sleepy-eyed  she  was,  but  her  slow,  sweet  smile  was  so  infi- 
nitely tender  and  lovely  that  in  the  midst  of  their  tasks  men  stopped  to 
gaze  on  her  as  she  passed. 

At  last  one  of  the  young  men  followed  her.  She  spoke  to  him, — 
her  voice  being  that  unspeakable  music  which  not  even  a  violin  can 
outsing, — ^and  the  young  man  returned  into  the  fields  of  life  no 
more. 

Then  a  little  child,  weary  of  flower-gathering,  pulled  at  her  gar- 
ment's hem,  and  all  the  workers  held  their  breath,  waiting  to  see  what 
Death  would  do ;  for  Life  had  painted  her  in  very  evil  colors. 

But  Death  lifted  the  child  and  laid  her  on  her  own  deep  bosom 
and  sang  to  her. 

As  she  sang  the  child  slept,  and  aii  exquisite  smile  lingered  on  its 
lips,  as  though  its  visions  were  very  fair. 

Then  Death  held  out  the  child  that  the, workers  might  see,  and 
cried: 

^^Oh  ye  who  labor,  beset  with  unending  toil,  see  ye  how  I  have 
blessed  the  child  ?  Never  more  shall  the  heat  of  summer  vex  her,  nor 
the  cold  of  winter  I  I  have  made  her  deaf  to  sorrow  and  immoved  by 
the  vibrations  ye  call  joy.    Forever  shall  her  brow  go  unwrinkled,  and 
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because  she  hath  chosen  me  I  will  give  her  the  key  to  Heaven's  im- 
mortal gates/' 

And  a  worker  cried, — 

^  Ye  have  blessed  the  child  because  she  was  your  chosen  one?*' 

The  cry  was  a  question. 

Said  Death  dreamily, — 

'^  As  I  gave  the  child  peace,  so  would  I  give  it  to  all  who  come  to 
me — ^trusting  me  wholly  1** 

Looking  out  across  the  blazing  fields  she  stretched  her  rounded 
arms  and  cried :    '^  Ye  are  all  mine  I    Lover  of  souls  am  1 1^' 

And  with  one  accord  they  threw  down  their  tools  and  followed  her 
into  a  far  land,  beyond  the  dominion  of  Life. 

Now  Life  was  vexed  exceedingly  by  the  unfinished  task.  He  went 
straightway  to  the  Lord  and  complained  how  Death  had  led  away  part 
of  his  workers. 

And  the  Lord  sent  a  great  white  angel  unto  the  remainder  and  for- 
bade them,  through  the  angel,  to  hearken  unto  Death  until  they  could 
serve  Life  no  longer. 

For  the  Lord  knew  that  the  stem  dominion  of  Life  must  be,  for  the 
sake  of  the  men  he  hoped  to  complete. 

But  only  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  the  children  of  men  obeyed  the  angel. 
Let  Death  but  pass  the  toilers,  and  her  beauty  was  so  great  they  con- 
tinued to  desert  their  posts  and  follow  after  her. 

Then  Life  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  a  great  voice, — 

"  Death  seduces  my  servants  P 

And  the  Lord  said, — 

**  Deal  with  Death  as  thou  wilt.'' 

Therefore  Life  seized  on  Death  and  cut  away  her  perfumed  locks, 
and  put  on  her  a  painted  mask,  most  hideous  to  behold.  And  he 
sealed  the  lips  of  Death,  saying,  ^'Be  thou  dumb,  and  be  thou  no 
longer  known  as  a  woman."  With  this  he  cast  over  Death's  wonderful 
form  a  black  mantle,  like  a  pall,  and  on  it  Life  painted, — 

''  This  is  the  King  of  Terrors  I" 

Then  he  sent  Death  forth,  and  thereafter  whenever  she  came  near 
the  workers  they  fled  from  her  and  cried  aloud  unto  Life, — 

*^  Matters  not  how  hard  thy  tasks,  oh  dear  Life,  if  thou  wilt  but 
save  us  from  this  frightful  Death  I" 

And  Life  said  unto  the  Lord, — 

''Havel  not  done  well r 

And  He  answered  in  exceeding  sorrow : 

''  Needs  must  thy  work  on  Death  stand.  And  this  because  of  the 
weakness  of  men  who  were  seduced  by  her  beauty  and  who  heeded  not 
my  angel's  voice.  Yet  very  differently  had  I  planned  for  my  people. 
For  in  the  beginning  I  set  the  loveliness  of  Death  plainly  before  them. 
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that  they  might  endure  their  tasks  happily,  knowing  how  sweet  the 
end  would  be.  But  they  have  defeated  my  wisdom.  On  their  own 
heads  be  it  r 

And  Life  went  his  way,  satisfied.  Thereafter,  when  a  child  or  man 
became  useless  to  him  he  cast  it  into  the  arms  of  Death,  because  its 
task  was  finished. 

And  the  soul  of  Death  sang  to  the  soul  of  the  mortal  given  her, 
though  her  lips  were  dumb,  and  she  blessed  it  with  an  infinite  blessing 
and  bore  it  away. 

But  the  toilers  mourned  greatly  that  Death  should  have  dominion 
over  one  of  their  number,  and  they  turned  the  more  desperately  to 
Life,  who  smiled  sternly  and  was  content. 


WIND  AND  SNOW 

BY    MINNA   IRVING 

WHEN  sleep  had  dosed  the  lattices 
Along  the  village  street, 
I  heard  the  clang  of  iron  mail, 
The  ring  of  steel-shod  feci 
I  pulled  the  muslin  curtain  by. 

Between  it  peering  forth. 
And  lo  I  beheld  a  wild  gray  knight 
Come  riding  from  the  north. 

The  frost  was  in  his  streaming  hair. 

The  ice  was  on  his  beard. 
He  shouted  shrilly  as  he  passed. 

His  cry  was  long  and  weird. 
He  struck  the  boughs  that  barred  his  way 

And  broke  them  in  his  flight. 
Across  his  saddle-bow  he  bore 

A  maiden  veiled  in  white. 

My  breath  was  frozen  on  the  pane, 

My  lips  were  blue  with  cold. 
When  far  away  his  strident  voice 

Died  out  upon  the  wold. 
And  when  the  clouded  morning  dawned. 

All  colorless  and  pale. 
Before  my  door  lay  soft  and  white 

The  maiden's  snowy  veiL 


HIS  HOUR  OF  GREATNESS 

By  Rlizabeth  Knight  Tompkins 

Author  of ''Her  Majesty,''  **  The  Things  that  Count;'  "  Talks  with  Barbara,''  etc. 


IT  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber. In  a  studio  in  one  of  the  big  studio  buildings  in  New  York 
two  men  were  standing  in  front  of  an  easel  holding  a  portrait  to 
which  they  bore  the  relation  of  painter  and  subject  The  latter  was 
speaking. 

''  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  best  thing  you  have  done :  it  will 
do  everything  for  your  reputation.  There  is  a  life  and  an  originality 
of  treahnent  about  it  that  people  are  bound  to  recognize.'' 

^^  But  the  likeness  ?''  asked  his  friend  as  he  paused. 

**  Well,  you  have  got  my  features  there.  Thaf  s  my  nose  and  mouth, 
those  are  my  eyes;  but  the  expression — ^my  dear  Nevil,  I  never  looked 
like  that  in  my  life.    You  have  mixed  me  up  with  some  other  sitter.'' 

"How  do  you  know  that  you  never  have  that  look?"  Nevil  Field 
demanded.  "  You  never  saw  your  face  when  you  were  off  guard,  never 
in  your  life.  Now  I  have  seen  you  with  that  expression — ^not  often,  I 
admit,  but  often  enough  to  make  me  resolve  to  capture  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  represents  the  real  you." 

"How  did  you  bring  it  there  when  you  wanted  to  paint  it?"  the 
other  man  demanded  with  evident  curiosity. 

Nevil  laughed,  and  his  laugh  had  a  touch  of  bitterness.  "  Thaf  s 
my  secret,"  he  said. 

Bobert  Eustis  glanced  quickly  at  him,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
suspicion  or  visited  by  a  sudden  remembrance,  but  he  did  not  follow  up 
the  subject. 

"  Likeness  or  not,  it  certainly  answers  my  purpose,"  he  said  instead. 
'*  My  mother  will  be  delighted  with  it." 

"  It  is  a  picture  that  your  grandchildren  will  fight  over :  it  has  a 
look  of  ancestry.  You  used  to  be  rather  an  ugly  young  fellow,  Bob, 
but  I'll  be  hanged  if  you  don't  grow  better  looking  every  year  of  your 
life.    We'll  have  you  setting  up  for  a  professional  beauty  before  long." 

"And  you  making  your  fortune  off  photographs  of  this,"  Eustis 
answered  with  a  laugh.    "  But  where's  Paul?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  Virginia  Boss  took  him  out  to  see  the  shops  in  their  Christmas 
finery,"  Nevil  explained.    "  They^l  be  back  soon." 

"How  is  she — Miss  Boss?"  Eustis  asked  with  a  little  hesitation 
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after  a  momenfs  pause.     '^I  haven't  seen  her  for  a  Jong  time,"  he 
added. 

"  She  is  Tery  busy.  She  has  been  painting  the  Van  Brunt  children 
and  has  made  a  good  thing  of  it  Ifs  a  perfect  shame — she  cotdd  go 
so  far,  that  girl,  if  her  heart  were  only  in  her  work.'* 

**  And  isn't  itT  Eustis  demanded. 

^^  Apparently  not.  She  does  her  work  conscientiously  and  well, 
because  she  was  bom  with  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  has  acquired  a 
certain  power  of  application,  but  she  doesn't  live  for  it.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  welcome  addition  to  her  income,  I  don't  believe  she  would 
care  if  she  never  saw  a  paint-brush  again.  People  who  feel  like  that 
never  go  beyond  a  certain  point,  of  course." 

"I  wonder  why  she  feels  like  that?"  Eustis  demanded,  looking  in- 
tently, even  significantly,  at  his  friend. 

Nevil  did  not  return  his  look  as  he  answered : 

^The  trouble  is  that  Virginia  Boss  is  a  woman  before  she  is  an 
artist.    She  is  not  a  person  whom  a  career,  whom  applause,  can  satisfy." 

"And  what  can  satisfy  her?"  Robert  Eustis  asked  this  with  the 
resolute  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pursue  a  subject  he 
longs  to  drop. 

Nevil  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a  trick  which,  together  with  a  good 
French  accent,  was  all  that  remained  to  suggest  his  student  days  in 
Paris.  "  Only  the  usual  thing, — ^the  one  thing, — I  fancy.  There  they 
come  now,"  he  broke  oflf  with  evident  relief.  There  had  been  a  certain 
visible  tension  between  the  two  men  during  the  latter  part  of  their  con- 
versation. "  I  hear  Paul's  excited  chatter.  I  will  let  them  in."  His 
friend  stopped  him. 

"  Michael  will  let  them  in.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  came  for.  I 
want  Paul  to  go  with  me  to  select  presents  for  some  little  neighbors  of 
ours  in  the  country,  and  I  thought  you  could  join  us  later  and  we'd 
have  dinner  together." 

'*  All  right,"  returned  Nevil.  '*  But,  Bob,  I  thought  you  were  going 
home  to-day?" 

"  So  I  am,  by  the  nine  o'clock  train." 

"  Why  don't  you  wait  and  go  up  with  us  in  the  morning?" 

"  I  can't.  You  see,  it  would  be  forlorn  for  my  mother  to  have  her 
Christmas  morning  alone.  Besides,  I  want  to  see  her  face  when  she 
sees  my  picture.  I  have  some  arrangements  of  various  kinds  to  make 
too.  AH  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  are  coming  to  skate  Christ- 
mas afternoon.  Michael  reports  that  the  ice  is  in  beautiful  condition. 
You  must  be  sure  to  bring  your  skates,  you  and  Paul.  But  why  don't 
they  come  in  ?"  he  broke  off.  While  he  had  been  speaking  his  eyes  had 
been  on  the  door. 

*'  No  doubt  they  are  talking  with  Paul's  friend  Michael,"  said  Neril. 
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As  he  spoke  the  door  opened  and  a  tall  young  woman  appeared  in  the 
doorway.  She  smiled  at  Nevil  Field  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Eustis 
with  a  friendly  little, — 

''Welir 

*'  Have  you  bought  out  New  York?"  he  asked. 

"We  did  our  shopping  days  ago.  We  were  just  looking  to-day. 
Paul  is  crazy  with  excitement/'  she  added^  turning  to  the  child's 
father.  "  He  would  be  ill  if  it  were  to  last  much  longer.  He  told  me 
that  he  couldn't  sleep  last  night  for  thinking  of  the  good  time  he  was 
going  to  have  at  Mr.  Eustis's.  Now  he  is  making  elaborate  plans  with 
Michael  for  his  visit.  He  couldn't  carry  them  all  out  if  he  were  to 
stay  a  week  instead  of  twenty-four  hours." 

"It  is  a  satisfaction  to  invite  a  guest  who  is  so  flatteringly  and 
ondisguisedly  delighted  to  come/'  said  Eustis. 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  anything  to  tranquillize  him  until  after 
to-morrow/'  Nevil  remarked.  Virginia  Eoss  had  moved  over  to  the 
portrait  and  was  looking  at  it  intently. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Nevil  at  last,  as  she  did  not  speak. 

"  It  is  wonderful,  wonderful !"  she  replied. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  technique  or  the  likeness  ?"  he  demanded. 

"Both,"  she  replied. 

"  You  don't  really  think  my  face  ever  wore  such  an  expression  as 
that?"  Eobert  interposed. 

Virginia  turned  to  him  with  a  slow  smile  that  lit  up  all  her  face 
and  transformed  it.    In  repose  her  face  was  a  little  heavy. 

"I  don't  think  it,  I  know  it." 

"You  have  actually  seen  it?" 

"I  have." 

"When?" 

Virginia  laughed.  "Oh,  that  would  be  telling,"  she  returned 
lightly.  "  Nevil  has  caught  you  in  one  of  your  moments  of  greatness, 
Mr.  Eustis;  that  is  all.  It  was  very  clever  of  him  to  do  it,  and  that 
he  has  this  power  is  the  reason  why  he  is  going  to  be  a  great  portrait 
painter." 

"  One  of  my  moments  of  greatness  1    Have  I  ever  had  one?" 

"  I  suppose  we  all  have  them,  moments — or  it  may  be  hours — when 
we  live  on  a  distinctly  higher  plane  than  the  one  on  which  our  every- 
day life  is  passed." 

"Have  I  them?"  demanded  Nevil.  "Have  you  ever  seen  me  in 
one?    I  wish  you'd  ring  a  bell  or  punch  a  button  when  you  do." 

"  I  have  often  seen  you  in  moments  of  aesthetic  or  emotional  eleva- 
tion. As  to  the  moral  upliftedness,  which  I  suppose  is  what  one  sees 
in  this  picture,  I  don't  know.  At  all  events,  you  will  have  one  before 
yon  die.    Everyone  with  a  soul  does." 
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^'Do  you  think  my  clerkB  wonld  consider  tbis  a  good  likeiiflis?^ 
Bobert  asked. 

^'  I  am  sure  your  mother  will/* 

He  laughed.    '^  Ah^  that  is  unkind/'  he  protested. 

*^  I  didn't  mean  it  so/'  she  returned  simply. 

'^I  must  go  and  get  something  to  do  this  up  in  if  Michael  is  to 
catch  his  train/'  said  Nevil,  looking  at  his  watch. 

^'Do  you  suppose  his  wife  has  her  moments  of  greatness?"  Bobert 
aeked  in  a  low  voice  after  Neyil  had  left  the  room. 

^  Poor  Emily !"  Virginia  exclaimed.  "  Perhaps  she  has — ^f or  her," 
she  continued.  ''  No  doubt  there  was  a  certain  greatness  in  her  letting 
Paul  spend  bis  holidays  with  NeviL  You  see,  he  might  meet  a  model 
in  the  hall  or  see  one  smoke  a  cigarette."  She  spoke  with  quiet  amuse- 
ment rather  than  bitterness. 

^  How  he  adores  that  child !"  Bobert  exclaimed. 

''  He  is  a  difFerent  man  when  he  has  him  with  him/'  she  returned. 

"  And  yet  she  is  your  cousin  I"  he  remarked  irrelevantly. 

"  Yes,  but  I  broke  away  from  it  early,"  she  explained. 

^'  How  does  she  like  your  relation  with  Nevil?"  he  demanded  reso- 
lutely. 

^  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care.  She  has  dropped  me  completely, 
and  it  isn't  worth  while  trjring  to  make  her  understand."  She  spoke 
wearily,  as  if  the  subject  had  little  interest  for  her. 

'^  Would  she  like  it  better  if  she  did — ^understand?"  he  asked. 

Virginia  glanced  up  at  him  quickly.    **  Do  you  know "  she  was 

beginning,  but  he  interrupted  her. 

*'  Yes,  I  know.    I  am  very  impertinent    I  beg  your  pardon." 

''What  is  it  you  want  to  know?"  she  asked  gently.  ''I  can't  see 
why  it  matters  to  you,  but  I  have  nothing  to  hide." 

''  Nevil  and  I  have  been  friends  since  we  were  boys,"  he  interposed. 

''  Yes ;  and  I  know  the  strength  of  your  friend^p  for  each  other. 
It  has  been  a  very  real  thing." 

''  It  has,  indeed — ^to  stand  what  it  has  stood,"  he  returned  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  whether  we  love  each  other, — ^is  that  it? — 
for  I  can't  suppose  that,  knowing  us  both,  your  wondering  goes  beyond 
this?"  There  was  a  challenge  in  her  tone,  which  he  answered  with  a 
fervent, — 

''God  forbid  I" 

The  tension  of  Virginia's  face  relaxed.    "  I  will  tell  you ^"  she 

was  beginning,  when  tiie  door  opened  and  Nevil  came  back  into  the 
room. 

"  Michael  is  going  to  do  it  up,"  he  explained,  and,  taking  the  pic- 
ture from  the  easel,  he  went  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  door  open 
behind  him,  and  returning  before  his  companions  could  speak  again. 
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'^  I  BBj,  Bob/'  he  exclaimed,  '^  Paul  has  been  telling  an  interesting 
tale  of  the  grand  young  lady  he  saw  with  yon  at  Tiffany's  this  after- 
noon. He  confided  in  me  that  he  thought  she  was  buying  you  a  wed- 
ding-ring. He  was  quite  indignant  because  Virginia  wouldn't  let  him 
go  up  and  speak  to  you." 

.    "She  was  extremely  good  to  look  at,"  Virginia  put  in  with  a 
friendly  smile. 

"That  was  Miss  Hamilton.     I  met  her  there  by  accident ^" 

Bobert  was  beginning,  but  he  broke  off  as  the  other  two  commenced 
to  laugh.  "Hang  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Of  course,  I  look  foolish  if 
you  act  like  that.    I  give  you  my  word ^" 

"Oh,  we  understand  perfectly,"  Nevil  put  in  teasingly.  Bobert 
picked  up  a  sofa-pillow  and  let  it  fly  at  him. 

Nevil  dodged,  cowering  down  behind  Virginia  in  an  attitude  of 
extreme  fear.  "  Don't  1  You  might  hit  me !"  he  pleaded,  holding  her 
skirt  about  him  like  a  frightened  child. 

She  patted  him  on  the  head.  "Mother  won't  let  him  hurt  you  I 
Bad,  naughty  man!"  she  said  caressingly.  At  this  Bobert  dropped 
the  game. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said,  picking  up  his  hat  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
manner. 

Virginia  turned  away  to  hide  the  smile  of  satisfaction  on  her  face. 

"  We'll  meet  you  at  my  rooms  later,"  he  said  to  NeviL 

"Why  don't  you  invite  Virginia  to  dine  with  us?"  Nevil  asked  in 
a  mischievous  tone. 

"I  should  be  only  too  glad  if  she  would  come.  Will  you.  Miss 
Boss  ?"  he  asked,  turning  to  Virginia.    She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  not  because  I  didn't  do  it  of  my  own  motion  ?  I  should  have 
spent  the  evening  kicking  myself  for  not  having  thought  of  it" 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "No:  I  am  one  of  those  conceited 
people  who  think  first  whether  they  want  to  do  a  thing." 

"And  you  don't  want  to  do  this?" 

"  I  don't  feel  sociable.  I  am  in  a  mood  when  my  own  society  suits 
me  best" 

"  You  find  this  holiday  season  hard  to  bear?" 

"I  do.  How  nice  that  was  of  him!"  she  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Nevil. 

"You  mean  that  he  didn't  make  a  personal  application  of  your 
remark,  or  that  he  invited  you  to  dinner?" 

"Most  people's  vanity  would  have  been  up  in  arms  immediately. 
They  would  have  exclaimed, '  It  is  evidently  time  I  went,'  or  something 
else  of  that  nature.    Many  would  have  tried  to  get  a  cut  back  at  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  small  about  Bobert  Eustis,"  Nevil  remarked. 

"  No :  and  this  is  what  your  picture  shows,  so  he  that  runs  may 
read." 
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**  That  kind  of  BenBitiyeneee  gives  away  one's  secret  lack  of  serenity 
in  regard  to  one's  own  importance.  One  doesn't  have  to  be  large- 
minded  to  discover  thai  I  have  too  much  vanity  to  betray  my  hart 
f eelingSy  even  tiiough  I  may  be  bleeding  to  death  internally.  I  am  not 
willing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  my  being  slighted,"  Bobert  explained 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Well,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  that  way,"  remarked  Nevil. 

Bobert  held  out  his  hand  to  Virginia.  '^  (jk)od-by,  then,  if  you  really 
won't  come." 

^Why  have  I  been  standing  all  this  time?"  she  exclaimed  as  the 
door  closed  behind  him,  sinking  down  into  a  big  chair  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

'^Ifs  your  own  fault.  I  suggested  repeatedly  that  it  was  just  as 
cheap  to  sit,  and  Bob  offered  you  every  chair  in  the  room." 

^^I  didn't  think  what  I  was  doing.  How  nice  and  warm  it  is  in 
here,  Nevil:  it  is  so  cold  outside.  I  am  going  to  stay  here  for  a  while, 
if  I  may.  I  am  so  tired  of  my  room — and  of  myself,"  she  added  re- 
flectively. 

"  And  yet  you  wouldn't  go  to  dinner  with  us.  I  wonder  why?"  he 
said,  taking  the  chair  opposite  hers  and  lighting  a  cigarette. 

"  That  you  will  never  know." 

*'  Perhaps  I  know  already." 

She  glanced  at  him  quickly.  "  Perhaps  you  do,"  she  replied,  let- 
ting her  gaze  return  to  the  fire.  "  You  couldn't  work  if  I  didn't  stay," 
she  began  presently,  breaking  the  pause  that  followed  her  words.  **  It 
is  getting  too  dark.    But  perhaps  you  were  going  somewhere?" 

'^No,  nowhere.  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do  with  myaelf 
imtil  it  was  time  to  meet  Bob  and  the  kid.  We  don't  seem  to  have  seen 
as  much  as  usual  of  each  other,  Virginia.    Give  an  account  of  yourself." 

She  sighed  before  she  answered. 

'^  It  would  have  to  be  such  a  bad  one.  I  despise  people  who  complain 
of  Ufe." 

Nevil  reached  out  his  hand  and  took  a  book  from  the  table.  He 
turned  the  leaves  until  he  found  the  place  he  was  looking  for. 

^'  Listen  to  what  Maeterlinck  thinks  about  it,"  he  said,  beginning 
to  read.  '  EUes' — obscure  lives,  the  man  means — *  Elles  nous  appren- 
nent  que,  mgme  an  sein  de  grands  malheurs  physiques,  il  n'  ya  rien  d' 
irreparable  et  que  se  plaindre  du  destin  c'eet  presque  toujours  se  plain- 
dre  de  Tindigence  de  son  4me.' " 

"  I  know  it :  if  s  absolutely  true,"  Virginia  returned  sadly.  **  But 
my  soul  is  so  poverty-stricken  these  days,  Nevil.  If  s  a  regular  beggar, 
whining  for  a  crumb  of  comfort.    Let  me  whine  to  you  a  little," 

*'  Whine  away,"  he  said  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  she  spoke.  When  she  did,  she  tcx^ 
up  her  subject  at  a  different  point. 
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''I  bad  such  a  strange  dream  before  I  awoke  tbis  morning.  I 
seemed  to  be  arguing  witb  someone  wbo  bad  power  over  tbe  workings 
of  tbe  universe.  I  suppose  it  was  God.  I  was  calling  Him  to  account 
for  tbe  discrepancy  between  our  young  ideals  and  beliefs  and  life  as 
we  find  it  later.  I  said  tbat  it  was  manifestly  unfair  for  us  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  illusions,  in  beliefs  bebind  wbicb  tbere  was  no 
reality.  Take  tbe  wonderful  sense  of  tbe  romantic  in  life,  take  tbe 
charm  of  tbe  tbings  we  bave  not  yet  experienced,  tbe  glamour  tbat 
bangs  about  moonligbt  and  natural  beauty  and  music  and  poetry,  tbe 
atmospbere  pervading  tbem  tbat  stirs  our  emotional  nature  and,  yet,  to 
wbicb  we  cannot  put  a  name.  Now  I  said  tbat  it  was  imfair  to  put 
these  tbings  before  us  unless  tbere  were  corresponding  realities  bebind 
them.  Tbe  same  rule  ought  to  apply  to  life  as  to  detective  stories :  tbe 
solution  must  be  adequate  to  tbe  mystery.  Now^I  have  never  found 
anything  in  life  tbat  corresponded  to  the  promise.  After  a  certain 
age  everything  is  so  empty." 

"  Tbere  is  supposed  to  be  one  thing  tbat  fills  tbe  bill,'^  Nevil  inter- 
posed. '^  One  thing  that  represents  the  reality  bebind  tbe  moonshine, 
the  poetry,  and  the  glamour — ^at  least,  so  I  bave  been  told,''  he  added 
witb  a  smile. 

^^  Then  a  beneficent  power  ought  not  to  place  it  so  utterly  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  most  of  us.  But,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  Nevil,  I  am  afraid  that 
I  don't  believe  in  the  One  Thing  as  I  once  did.  As  I  look  about  among 
the  people  to  whom  it  has  come,  I  see  only  disillusionment,  ennui, 
mutual  irritation,  and  content  in  separation.  Oh,  how  tired  of  each 
other  the  husbands  and  wives  I  know  are !  And  what  avails  it  to  be 
given  a  thing  one  minute  if  it  be  taken  away  tbe  next  and  tbe  emptiness 
of  life  made  all  tbe  more  apparent  There  is  no  use  talking,  life  is  a 
cheat,  a  regular  bunco  game." 

"  Did  you  tell  tbis  to  your  God?"  he  asked  with  interest. 

'^  No :  my  dream  was  only  a  fragment,  just  a  passing  sensation  from 
sleeping  to  waking.  I  bad  hardly  begun  on  my  grievances  when  I 
awoke." 

"What  was  your  God  like? — anthropomorphic?" 

'^I  don't  even  remember  that.  Of  course,  I  could  make  a  good 
story  of  it,  but  there  was  really  nothing  to  it  Only  I  bave  gone  on  all 
day  following  up  the  train  of  thought  Oh  Nevil,  it  is  dreadful  to  be 
as  dead  as  I  am!  Not  to  really  want  anything  in  Heaven  or  earth! 
It  would  be  better  for  me  if  I  were  really  suffering  about  something. 
This  emptiness  of  life  is  killing  me !" 

**  You  seem  to  have  a  blessing  or  two,  if  you  will  forgive  my  men- 
tioning tbem !"  he  interposed. 

^ Don't  you  suppose  I  know  it?  When  I  compare  my  life,  its  free- 
dom and  ease  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  that  of  other  people,  I  feel  as  if 
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I  ought  to  go  down  on  my  knees  and  thank  Qoi  fasting/'  There  was  a 
pause  while  each  followed  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the  end 
of  the  quotation^  which  she  had  left  unspoken.  Presently  Virginia 
began  again.  ^'  It  is  not  that  I  consider  my  life  hard  as  liyes  go.  I 
know  of  none  that  I  would  exchange  for  it.  My  complaint  is  that  after 
fir^t  youth  all  life  is  impossible  to  women  who  can  botii  think  and  feel. 
It  may  be  different  for  men.  I  suppose  it  is^  they  being  so  constituted 
that  they  can  satisfy  themselves  with  ambition,  with  acquisition,  with 

impersonal  things.    But  women '^    She  broke  off  abruptly  and  rose 

from  her  chair,  glancing  about  in  search  of  the  furs  she  had  laid  aside. 

^^  You  are  not  going  ?'^  he  demanded  from  the  depths  of  the  chair 
in  which  he  had  stretched  himself  out 

^^Yee.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  despise  people  who  talk  this 
way.  You  don't  seem  very  happy  yourself  to-day,  NeviL  You  are 
thinking  of  something  else.    I  am  sure  we  should  both  be  better  alone." 

Nevil  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  came  back  to  the  fire. 

*^  Vm  a  beast  I''  he  said  aloud  as  he  sank  into  his  chair  once  more 
and  took  up  the  train  of  thought  he  had  been  following  while  Virginia 
had  been  talking.  For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  he  sat  there,  letting 
his  cigarette  go  out  for  lack  of  attention,  evidently  absorbed  in  some 
perplexing  thought  The  problem  before  hini  was  not  a  new  one.  For 
several  years  it  had  harassed  him,  lying  in  wait  for  every  idle  moment^ 
thrusting  itself  between  him  and  his  work,  usurping  time  that  other 
interests  claimed.  Often  after  a  long  struggle  he  would  lay  it  aside  as 
settled,  only  to  find  himself  again,  on  the  first  opportunity,  marshalling 
the  pros  and  cons  against  each  other.  The  problem  concerned  itself 
with  the  eternal  oonfiict  between  egotism  and  altruism.  In  the  con- 
crete, should  he,  Nevil  Field,  clear  away  the  misimderstandingB  and 
bring  together  these  two  people  who  loved  each  other,  when  their  gain 
meant  his  own  loss? 

He  never  could  tell  when  and  how  the  whole  story  had  become  so 
clear  to  him;  but  know  it  he  did  as  certainly  as  if  eadi  had  made  him 
their  father  confessor.  Years  before  Virginia  had  told  him  a  tale  with 
names  and  localities  carefully  suppressed  or  disguised,  and  of  this  he 
had  come  to  know  Bobert  Eustis  the  hero.  It  was  all  so  plain  to  him 
now,  this  story  that  he  would  have  given  years  of  his  life  not  to  know. 
He  knew  that  long  ago  Bobert^  then  a  poor  man,  had  asked  Virginia 
to  marry  him;  that  she,  suffering  because  of  another  man,  had  refused 
him,  with  the  further  explanation,  beUeved  in  the  first  disillusionment 
of  youth,  that  she  should  never  marry  unless  she  married  a  wealthy 
man  for  what  he  could  give  her.  Later  she  had  grown  to  love  Bobert, 
but  the  money  which  he  had  made  prevented  her  from  showing  herself 
accessible;  and  Bobert,  still  loving  her,  had  held  back  because  of  his 
belief  that  she  returned  his,  Nevil's,  own  love.     The  case  had  been 
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further  complicated  by  Virginians  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  the 
daughter  of  Boberfs  partner. 

If  the  two  had  seen  each  other  often,  no  doubt  they  would  have 
found  each  other  out  in  spite  of  misunderstandings;  but  their  infre- 
quent meetings  were  only  new  opporttmities  for  misinterpretation,  for 
pretences  of  indifference,  for  mutual  pain-giving.  Virginia  had  come 
in  fresh  from  the  sight  of  Bobert  and  Miss  Hamilton  together:  she 
had  met  his  friendliness  with  a  manner  compoimded  to  represent  in- 
difference masked  by  assumed  cordiality.  The  touch  on  NeviPs  hair, 
the  caress  in  her  tones,  had  been  for  Robert's  benefit,  with  the  result 
that  the  two  had  parted  farther  apart  than  ever. 

'^  Of  course,  if  I  had  any  real  manliness,  I  should  tell  Bob  the  truth, 
that  it  is  not  I  she  loves,^'  Nevil  said  to  himself  at  last,  stooping  to  put 
some  wood  on  the  fire.  It  was  so  easy  to  say,  *'  Tell  Bob  the  truth,'*  but 
how  much  it  implied  1  If  Virginia  did  not  love  himself,  at  least  she 
belonged  to  no  other  man.  He  was  her  friend;  it  was  to  him  that  she 
came  for  companionship  and  comfort.  There  was  no  one  on  earth  so 
near  to  him  as  she  was.  If  she  married  Bobert,  all  that  would  be  over. 
She  would  have  thought  and  attention  for  no  one  else,  being  a  woman 
to  whom  love  was  all  in  all.  He  knew  just  how  she  would  treat  him ; 
would  meet  him  with  real  pleasure,  would  ask  him  aU  about  his  con- 
cerns with  apparent  interest;  but  before  he  had  answered  one  of  her 
questions,  an  absent-minded  expression  would  creep  into  her  eyes  and 
she  would  be  dreaming  of  Bobert.  Things  were  bad  enough  as  they 
were:  the  other  he  could  not  endure.  He  simply  could  not  stand  by 
and  see  their  happiness,  himself  shut  out. 

His  love  for  Virginia  had  been  of  slow  growth  and  was  all  the 
stronger  for  that  reason.  She  had  come  to  make  them  a  visit  at  a  time 
when  the  strain  of  an  uncongenial  marriage  had  become  intolerable, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  had  at  last  found  courage  to  break  loose, 
she  too  had  set  up  a  studio  in  New  York  and  had  come  to  him  for  advice 
and  criticism,  becoming  the  centre  of  his  life  in  a  way  he  would  not 
have  believed  possible,  she  was  so  different  from  the  women  he  had 
hitherto  found  himself  loving.  Yet  love  her  he  did,  not  with  the 
fire  of  early  youth,  perhaps,  but  with  the  depth  and  steadiness  of 
maturity.  To  give  her  up  was  to  take  all  happiness  out  of  his  life, 
his  lonely  life,  in  which  he  did  not  even  have  the  companionship  of 
his  little  son,  except  at  long  intervals. 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  Christmas  Day,  Virginia  sat  in  her  room, 
looking  out  at  the  snow  that  had  begun  to  fall  only  an  hour  before, 
although  there  had  been  promise  of  it  all  day.  The  temperature  had 
risen  greatly  in  the  night  and  the  day  had  dawned  overcast  and  cheer- 
less.   Virginia  had  not  left  the  hotel,  shrinking  from  feigning  a  mood 
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appropriate  to  the  day.  She  had  sat  with  a  book  before  her,  reading 
little  and  thinking  much,  the  same  sad  old  thoughts.  She  had  not 
gone  down  to  the  Christmas  dinner  that  was  served  at  two  o'dodL 
The  idea  of  sitting  through  it  at  a  table  with  five  other  people^  each  of 
whom  was  utterly  indifferent  to  every  one  of  the  others,  was  too  intol- 
erable, so  she  had  eaten  some  graham  crackers  and  an  orange  in  her 
room. 

There  were  some  evidences  of  Christmas  remembrances  on  the 
table,  several  books  with  their  tissue-paper  wrappings,  red  ribbon 
and  sprig  of  holly  lying  beside  them,  a  cake  of  violet  soap,  a  vase  of 
pink  carnations,  and  a  crimson  cyclamen  in  a  pot  Virginia  looked 
at  them  occasionally  buf  with  no  pleasure.  She  remembered  that  there 
were  many  people  to  whom  material  possessions  brought  happiness 
and  thought  of  the  difference  between  their  attitude  to  life  and  her 
own;  accused  herself  of  ingratitude  towards  the  givers  of  these  gifts 
and  acquitted  herself  of  the  charge.  Gratitude  could  not  be  expected 
for  that  which  was  not  desired.  It  was  not  gifts  or  the  casual  kind- 
liness sending  them  that  she  wanted.  There  was  but  one  thing  on 
earth  that  she  desired  and,  lacking  it,  everything  else  was  dust  and 
ashes.  She  did  not  pity  herself  for  having  no  home  or  near  relatives, 
for  spending  Christmas  in  a  hotel.  Feeling  as  she  did,  it  mattered 
little  under  what  conditions  she  drew  the  breath  of  life. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  and  would  have  been  dark  except  for  the 
white  reflection  from  the  snow,  when  a  knock  came  at  her  door. 

^'Corne  in,**  she  called  indifferently,  expecting  a  bell-boy.  To  her 
surprise,  she  recognized  Nevil  Field  by  the  light  from  the  halL 

"I  came  directly  up.    I  didn't  have  time  to  wait,**  he  explained. 

*' What  is  the  matter?**  she  demanded  anxiously. 

'*  Nothing  now — ^I  give  you  my  word.  Let  me  get  my  breath  and 
I  will  tell  you.** 

He  took  a  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  register.  ^  Don't  look  at 
me  like  that,**  he  panted.  "Nobody  is  any  the  worse.  Paul  fell 
through  the  ice  and  Bob  dived  under  and  got  him  out.  I  don*t  believe 
Paul  has  even  taken  cold.** 

"  Oh  !**  she  gasped  as  he  paused  for  breath. 

"I  told  you  it  was  all  right,**  he  protested.  **Bob  hit  his  head 
and  was  unconscious  for  some  time,  but  they  say  he  did  himself  no 
real  damage  and  will  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a  day  or  two.** 

"  Then  why  are  you  here?** 

'*  I  came  to  get  you  to  go  up  there  with  me.  Ton  know  Mrs.  Eustis 
is  such  an  invalid,  and  Paul  keeps  asking  for  yon.  Ton  could  be  of 
great  service.**  He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was 
self-conscious  and  unnatural. 

"  Does  Mrs.  Eustis  want  me  to  come?**  she  demanded. 
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^  Yes.  She  sent  you  a  most  cordial  invitation.  She  says  she  would 
consider  it  a  great  kindness  if  you  would  come  and  look  after  Paul  a 
little.  The  maids  are  very  willing^  but  you  know  how  he  shrinks  from 
strangers,  and  I  am  so  helpless/' 

Virginia  had  risen.    ^^  When  does  the  next  train  go?"  she  asked. 

**You  have  fifteen  minutes  to  get  ready  in.  I  will  wait  for  you 
downstairs/' 

They  hardly  spoke  on  the  journey  out.  Once  Virginia  asked  a 
question  about  the  accident,  but  stopped  him  before  he  could  answer. 
The  thought  of  what  might  have  happened  was  too  painful  to  them 
both  for  the  thing  to  bear  discussing.  Mrs.  Eustis  was  delightfully 
cordial.    Virginia  was  made  to  feel  herself  a  most  welcome  guest 

^*  I  know  all  about  you.  Bobert  has  told  me  about  you/'  she  said 
with  an  affectionate  friendliness,  after  she  had  repeated  the  doctor's 
last  encouraging  report 

Mrs.  Eustis  seldom  left  her  sofa.  A  maid  showed  Virginia  her 
room  and  then  took  her  to  the  one  where  Paul  was.  She  found  his 
father  there. 

''  Hush,"  he  said.    "  Paul  has  fallen  asleep." 

'*I  don't  quite  see  why  you  brought  me;  Paul  doesn't  need  me," 
she  whispered  reproachfully. 

He  took  her  hand.  ^^  Do  you  think  I  would  put  you  in  any  position 
that  would  compromise  your  dignity?"  he  whispered  back. 

**  No :  I  kn6w  you  would  not,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  will  you  trust  me  ?" 

^^  I  will,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  a  light  rising  in 
her  eyes  that  she  tried  in  vain  to  hide. 

^*  Then  come  with  me."  Still  holding  her  hand,  he  led  her  down 
the  hall  to  a  room  at  the  end. 

She  released  herself  and  drew  back  as  he  started  to  open  the  door. 
^'  Is  he  in  there?"  she  asked. 

**  Yes,  and  alone.  I  have  just  told  him  that  I  have  brought  you 
down  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  you." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  I  will  leave  him  to  tell  you  that"  He  opened  the  door  and,  again 
taking  her  hand,  led  her  into  the  room,  a  large,  square  room,  lit  only 
by  a  blazing  fire  and  a  shaded  lamp  on  a  table.  In  the  big  four-post 
mahogany  bed  Bobert  Eustis  was  lying,  propped  up  by  pillows.  His 
head  was  bandaged,  but,  except  for  a  little  pallor,  he  did  not  look  ill. 

"  This  young  woman  is  afraid  the  shock  of  seeing  her  will  be  too 
much  for  you,  Bob,"  Nevil  began. 

Bobert  held  out  his  hand.  "  It  might  be,  but  not  in  the  sense  she 
means.  Come  over  here  and  sit  down  by  me.  I  want  to  realize  that 
you  are  actually  in  my  house  at  last    Have  you  had  any  dinner?" 
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'^  I  am  not  hungry/'  she  replied. 

"  Well,  I  am,  ravenously.  WeTl  have  a  feast  by  and  by.  The  idea 
of  cheating  a  man  out  of  his  Christmas  dinner  I  C!ouldnH  you  really 
eat  something  P' 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  talk  to  you,"  she  protested,  attonpt- 
ing  no  longer  to  hide  the  happiness  in  her  face. 

Bobert  laughed.  ^  If s  perfectly  absurd,  their  keeping  me  in  bed. 
My  head  aches,  of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  but  except  for  that  I 
should  never  know  I  had  been  through  the  ice.'' 

Virginia  gave  a  shudder.  "  Oh,  don't  lef  s  talk  of  it— I  can't  bear 
to  I    I  am  sure  I  shall  dream  of  it  I"  she  exclaimed. 

'^  She  is  such  a  sensitive  little  thing,"  Nevil  explained.  There  had 
been  something  strange  in  his  manner  from  the  first  moment  Virginia 
had  seen  him,  but  now  it  was  even  more  marked — an  appearance  of 
strength,  of  resolution,  of  upliftedness.  Both  his  companions  looked 
at  him  in  surprise.  ^^You  don't  know.  Bob,  what  queer  ideas  she 
takes  into  her  head  at  times,"  he  continued.  ^For  instance,  she 
thinks  other  people  might  imagine  her  capable  of  marrying  them  for 
their  money.    You  wouldn't  believe  that  of  her,  would  you?" 

"  Never — ^not  even  on  her  own  word  I  I  know  beyond  doubt  that  if 
she  ever  allow  a  man  the  exquisite  happiness  of  calling  her  his  wifes, 
it  will  be  for  the  one  reason." 

There  was  something  so  significant  in  the  manner  of  both  men 
that  Virginia  was  glad  of  the  shadow  in  which  she  was  sitting.  Nevil 
walked  towards  the  door. 

^^  I  am  going  to  Paul,"  he  explained. 

'^Oh,  don't!"  Virginia  protested  involuntarily,  but  he  took  no 
notice. 

When  he  reached  the  door,  he  turned  and  said:  '^ By  the  way,  do 
either  of  you  know  of  any  artist  I  could  engage  to  paint  my  portrait 
at  the  present  moment?  A  tintype  might  do,"  he  added  whimsically. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  they  were  alone. 

^^  Virginia,"  Bobert  b^an  in  a  low  voice  that  trembled  as  be 
spoke, — *^  Virginia,  Nevil  told  me  just  now  that  you  had  never  loved 
him.  I  have  never  learned  how  not  to  love  you.  Is  there  any  chanoe 
for  me?" 

Virginia  flung  herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  and  buried  her 
face  in  the  clothes. 

"  Oh  Bobert,"  she  sobbed,  ^'  that  this  should  come  to  me  on  Cbiist- 
mas  Day  I" 
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M[SS  MABBISDAILE  was  conscious  of  a  pricking  sensation  in 
her  throaty  but  she  restrained  herself. 
"I  could  stop  in  my  bedroom^  you  know,  dear/'  urged 
Miss  Hartopp  plaintively. 

'^  It  would  fidget  me^  Lucy/'  replied  Miss  Marrisdaile,  straining  a 
smile  to  cover  her  impatience.  ^'  And  this  fiat  of  ours  is  such  a  band- 
box— one  can  hear  every  word ^^ 

Miss  Hartopp  raised  protesting  hands.  '^  Oh  Morrie  I  You  don't 
think  I  would  Usten?" 

Again  Miss  Marrisdaile  essayed  her  wan,  deprecating  smile.  ^^  Of 
course  not,  Lucy — ^what  an  idea!  But  the  mere  notion  that  another 
person  is  within  earshot— don't  you  see? — ^is  disconcerting,  thafs  all. 
And  as  I  haven't  the  faintest  conception  of  what  he  can  want  of  me, 
or  why  he  should  ask  to  see  me  alone ^" 


Miss  Hartopp  giggled.    **  I'm  sure  that  he  means  to- 


*'My  dear  Lucy,  don't  be  absurd.  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  till  I  met  him  the  other  day.  But  it  fidgets  me,  and  I 
shall  be  more  comfortable,  that's  all.  Besides,  you  owe  the  Wilsons 
a  visit ^" 

**  As  if  they  ever  wanted  to  see  me  I" 

"That's  the  mistake  you  make — ^you're  becoming  hjrpochondriacal, 
my  child,  and  if  s  bad  at  your  time  of  life  I" 

Miss  Hartopp's  pale  blue  eyes  turned  misty  and  her  chin  trembled. 
*'  I'm  only  two  years  older  than  you,  Morvenna !" 

^  At  OUT  time  of  life,  then !  Buck  up,  Lucy,  for  (Jod's  sake !  After 
all,  we're  not  fossils  I  Go  and  see  the  Wilsons,  and  be  bright  and  cheer- 
ful— ^you  can,  if  you  like.  Gk)od  Heaven !  they  ask  you  to  dinner,  and 
thafs  worth  something." 

*'They  send  me  down  with  the  parson,"  complained  Miss  Har- 
topp. 

"A  parson's  better  than  nothing,"  answered  her  friend.  ''Our 
banquets  at  home  aren't  so  remarkably  festive  that  you  can  afford  to 
quarrel  with  half  your  visiting-list.    Go  now,  like  a  good  girl." 
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Mi88  Hartopp  smiled  weakly  and  fumbled  at  her  glovea.  '^  Is  my 
hat  all  right,  Mome?** 

"  Quite :  it  looks  very  well.^ 

**  Do  you  think  I  was  wise  to  alter  the  ribbonP' 

''Yes;  it  looks  better  that  way/' 

''  If  only  it  doesn't  rain "^ 

"  My  dear,  you  have  an  umbrella.'* 

'*  If  a  drop  or  two  fall  on  that  hat,  it  will  be  ruined.** 

•"The  sun's  shining,  Lucy;  therell  be  no  rain  to-day." 

*^  You  think  not  ?  I  saw  quite  a  black  cloud  while  I  was  dressing. 
Shall  I  take  an  omnibus,  do  you  think,  or  the  underground?" 

Miss  Marrisdaile  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  her  foot  tapped  the  floor. 
"  I  should  take  whichever  was  nearest,"  she  answered  shortly. 

Her  friend  was  reproachful  "Oh  Morrie,  thafs  so  like  you  I 
When  you  know  that  my  face  gets  greasy  if  I  have  to  walk  in  the 
sunT 

Miss  Marrisdaile  looked  roimd  the  room  before  she  spoke.  ''  Mr& 
Wilson  won't  bother  about  your  face,  Lucy." 

"But  I  shall.  I  shall  feel  uncomfortable.  Besides,  there  might 
be  somebody  there.  Though  I've  rubbed  a  bit  of  cream  on  my  hand- 
kerchief, and  while  the  servant's  opening  the  door ** 

"Exactly;  so  thafs  all  right.  You  had  better  go  now,  dear. 
Good-by." 

Miss  Hartopp  offered  her  cheek.  "I  wish  you  would  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  me,  Morrie." 

"  Lucy,  Lucy,  don't  be  silly." 

"  I  know  you're  quite  indifferent  as  to  how  I  look.  Of  course,  if  s 
all  right  for  you,  with  your  complexion ** 

"Are  you  going?"  It  had  escaped  her  and  she  eoxddn't  help  it. 
Miss  Hartopp  gave  a  startled  look,  and  with  an  "Oh  Morrie!"  she 
fluttered  away,  the  outer  door  opened  and  doeed,  and  rustling  skirts 
flounced  down  the  stairs. 

Morvenna  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  her  hand  gripped  a  chair,  srixed 
it,  and  shook  it.  Then  her  eyes  turned  to  the  tiny  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. "Four  already,"  she  murmured.  "HeTl  be  here  in  half-an- 
hour  I"    And  she  went  hurriedly  to  her  bedroom. 

Mr.  Chambers  found  the  ascent  of  the  five  fioors  fatiguing,  and 
puffed  considerably  when  he  attained  the  last  landing.  He  was  a 
pleasant-looking  man  of  forty-two  or  three,  a  trifle  corpulent,  and  by 
no  means  of  distinguished  appearance;  but  he  had  Idnd  gray  eyes, 
and  a  certain  air  of  strength  somewhat  corrected  hid  massiveness. 
He  paused  for  a  moment  as  he  stood  outside;  then  pressed  the  bell 
and  stared  curiously  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by  Miss  Marris- 
daile herself. 
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"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Chambers P*  She  had  schooled  her  voice: 
it  rang  clear^  but  a  tremor  was  there.  "  Come  in.  I'm  glad  to  see 
you.'*  He  placed  his  hat  and  stick  in  the  rack  and  followed  her  into 
the  room.    "  Won't  you  sit  down  ?'' 

Mr.  Chambers  let  himself  drop  into  a  chair  and  looked  at  his 
hostess.  "Do  you  kno.w, — ^it  struck  me  the  other  day, — ^you're  not 
changed  a  bif 

Morvenna  laughed.    "Fm  thirty-five.*' 

"  A  woman's  as  old  as  she  looks ^" 

"You're  not  changed  much  either.  I  was  surprised  when  I  saw 
you  last  week  at  the  Martins'.    And  how  are  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  well,  thanks.    You've  a  nice  place  here." 

"  They're  not  my  things,  you  know,  but  my  friend's.  She  loves  all 
this  bric-a-brac." 

"Don't  you P' 

"  Oh,  I  hate  it !  The  room's  small  enough,  and  one  can't  stir  with< 
out  knocking  something  or  other  over.  You  knew  her,  by  the  way, — 
I  wonder  whether  you  will  remember? — ^Lucy  Hartopp." 

"Hartopp?  Dear  mel  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  who  took  such  high 
honors  at  the  University?" 

"  Yes,  we're  living  together." 

"  Oh,  that  must  be  very  pleasant.  She's  awfully  clever,  of  course — 
and  you  always  liked  clever  people." 

Miss  Marrisdaile  bowed  her  head.  "  She  had  what  they  call  brain- 
exhaustion  five  years  ago — she  had  been  working  too  hard — ^and  was 
forced  to  give  all  that  up." 

"  What  a  misfortune,  poor  thing !    She  was  so  brilliant." 

"Yes,  she  overtaxed  her  brain.  A  woman's  brain,  it  seems,  can't 
stand  very  much.  She  had  even  to  abandon  her  teaching.  And  now 
we  two  live  together — ^for  economy." 

Mr.  Chambers  looked  his  sympathy.  "And  you  still  write,  of 
course  ?    I  have  read  your  books,  you  know." 

"What  an  act  of  devotion!"  She  laughed.  "I  didn't  know  that 
you  were  one  of  my  faithful  two  hundred." 

"Two  hundred?" 

"Well,  I  published  three  books  altogether,  and  that  was  the  aver- 
age sale." 

"What  a  shame!" 

"I  don't  know — ^they  were  poor  stuff,  reaUy,  although  I  didn't 
think  so  then." 

"And  I'm  sure  you  don't  now.  Of  course,  my  opinion's  worth 
nothing,  but — why,  you  had  splendid  notices  1" 

"  One  or  two  friends  on  the  press  spoke  very  well  of  them.  But,  at 
any  rate,  they  didn't  aelL" 
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*^  You  amaze  me^  you  do  indeed  I  Is  that  why  nothing  of  yours 
has  come  out  these  last  few  years?'' 

'^  That  is  the  reason.  You  see,  publishers  are  scarcely  philanthio- 
pists.  I  review, — ^when  I  can  induce  an  editor  to  send  me  a  book, — and 
I  occasionally  get  a  stray  poem,  or  story,  into  a  magazine.'^ 

Mr.  Chambers  could  only  say  '^  Oh  V  He  was  evidently  very  sur- 
prised, and  fidgeted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair.  Miss  Marrisdaile 
broke  the  silence.  **  I  was  betwixt  and  between,  you  see — ^too  good  or 
too  dull  for  the  ordinary  public,  and  not  good  enough  to  appeal  to  tiie 
people  who  really  know.  But  we  won't  talk  of  myself — ^the  subject's 
not  fascinating.    How  about  you?" 

**  Oh,  I'm  still  in  business,  of  course." 

"And,  I  hope,  prosperous?" 

*^  Oh,  yes,  I've  done  very  well.  If  s  hard  work,  but  I  like  it.  You 
see,  if  s  all  I'm  fit  for," — ^he  laughed, — ^^  as  you  used  to  tell  me." 

Morvenna  bit  her  lip.    "  Did  I  ?    I  was  a  great  fool  in  those  days." 

"  Not  at  all,  you  were  quite  right.  But  I  never  was  good  at  learn- 
ing.    Dear  me,  how  I  tried  to  read  the  books  that  you  read !" 

He  fairly  bubbled  over  at  the  recollection;  then  he  took  a  more 
sombre  tone. 

"  You  will  have  heard  of  my  poor  wife's  death — ^a  little  more  than 
two  years  ago.  She  wasn't  clever,  you  know — she  was  like  me.  But 
we  weren't  very  happy." 

*'I  am  sorry.    You  have  children?" 

"Three:  two  girls  and  a  boy.  How  strange  it  is  that  we  should 
never  have  met,  all  these  years,  till  last  week !" 

"  I  go  out  very  seldom." 

"I  saw  you  once — at  a  first  night  at  the  Royalty.  A  friend  of 
mine — at  least,  not  exactly  a  friend,  but  I  had  helped  him  with  money 
— ^had  a  piece  done,  and  he  gave  me  a  ticket.  In  the  dress-cirde,  you 
know — front  row.    And  I  saw  you  down  there — ^in  the  stalls." 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  me?" 

"Oh,  you  seemed  to  know  everybody,  and  I  hadn't  the  pluck!" 
He  laughed  merrily.  "  You  were  such  a  swell !  Shaking  hands  with 
all  the  distinguished  people  in  London,  and  I  felt  as  though  'auc- 
tioneer' were  written  all  over  me." 

Miss  Marrisdaile  smiled  rather  grimly.  "  The  people  weren't,  per- 
haps, quite  as  distinguished  as  you  think.  Oh,  do  you  know,  Fm 
really  very  glad  to  see  you,  to  have  met  you  again !  You  bring  quite 
a  whiff  of  the  old  days.  It  must  be  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  you 
first  came  to  the  house  with  poor  Harold.  What  great  friends  you 
were !" 

"  The  best  chap  I've  ever  known,  he  was." 

"Yes.  Poor  Harold!  My  life  might  have  been  different  if  he 
hadn't  died.'' 
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"Aren't  you  happy  then,  Morrie?  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon."  He 
rofie,  and  looked  as  though  he  had  done  something  wrong.  She  smiled 
softly  at  him,  and  a  tinge  of  faintest  pink  spread  over  her  cheek.  '^  I 
like  you  to  call  me  Morrie,''  she  said.  "Why  not?  We're  such  old 
friends.    We  needn't  be  stiff  with  each  other,  Tom  I" 

The  man  looked  at  her  out  of  his  pleasant  eyes  and  held  out  his 
hand,  which  she  took.  Then  he  sat  down  again  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh  of  content 

"I'm  glad  you  feel  like  that,"  he  said;  "it  helps  me  a  lot  Oh, 
yes,  we're  friends,  and  I'm  a  good  friend — ^I'U  say  that  And,  look 
here,  I'll  oome  to  business  straight  away.  You  must  have  been  very 
surprised  when  you  got  my  letter?" 

"  Well,  I  was,  of  course.  You  told  me  I  could  do  you  a  favor. 
By  the  way,  how  did  you  get  my  address?" 

"In*  Who's  Who.'" 

"  What,  have  they  still  got  me  there?    Thaf s  wonderful  too." 

He  leaned  over  and  beamed  at  her.  "  My  dear  Morrie,  you're  a 
celebrity,  and  don't  seem  to  know  it" 

She  smiled  rather  wanly.  "A  celebrity!  Well,  we  won't  talk 
about  that  But  I  like  you  to  think  that  I  am.  And  now,  what  is  this 
favor?" 

Mr.  Chambers  turned  sheepish  and  looked  almost  furtively  at  her. 
"  I  want  to  marry  again." 

For  a  moment  the  room  danced  in  her  eyes.  The  thought  she  had 
not  dared  to  formulate,  that  had  been  throbbing  within  her  ever  since 
she  received  his  letter,  now  stared  at  her,  shrieked  in  her  ears.  Dear 
God,  it  was  true  then  I  She  saw,  in  a  flash,  her  solitary,  wretched 
existence  now  already  behind  her;  her  evenings  of  dull,  bitter  pain, 
her  hopeless  waking,  her  pillow  wet  with  powerless,  futile  tears.  The 
bold  front  crumbled  that  she  had  held  to  the  world;  love,  the  im- 
possible, for  which  she  had  dared  no  longer  even  to  yearn,  love  stood 
there.  A  man  who  saw  her  with  the  eyes  of  ten  years  ago,  with  eyes 
that  were  blind  to  her  wrinkles,  her  faded  hair,  her  wasted  and 
shrunken  figure.  A  heart  on  which  she  could  rest  her  poor,  weary 
heart:  sympathy,  sympathy — and,  in  the  dim  future,  perhaps  even 
children.  And  through  the  mist,  the  rainbow,  her  eye  sought  him 
who  was  hers,  her  own,  her  lover,  her  husband;  she  beamed  on  him 
hungrily,  and  all  the  while  her  face  was  rigid  and  calm,  and  she  heard 
herself  say,  "  So  you  want  to  remarry?" 

He  was  swaying  about  in  his  chair  and  cracking  his  fingers.  "  Yes, 
Morrie,  I  do." 

Oh,  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  ask  herself  whether  she  would  take 
him  or  not,  this  man  she  had  so  scornfully  rejected  twelve  years  ago  I 
The  dear  deUght,  the  keen  gladness,  of  pretending  to  debate  I    There 
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was  a  side  of  her  that  marked,  with  a  sneer,  his  huge  hands  and  feet, 
his  narrow  forehead  and  double  chin;  that  branded  him  ^ trades- 
man P' — a  man  who  sold  chairs  and  tables,  bedroom  suites.  And  she 
egged  on  this  other  self  to  advance  its  silly  objections,  to  point  out 
his  clumsy  boots,  the  way  he  breathed  through  his  nose — ^his  oitire 
lack  of  higher  culture,  or  feeling  for  art  And  in  that  second 
of  silence  she  floated  on  a  broad  river,  and  lilies  roee  up  around  her 
and  covered  her  face,  and  there  was  music,*— sweet,  happy  music, 
— and  her  soul  was  singing.  Joy  overwhelmed  her;  she  half-dosed 
her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  the  lips  that  would  soon  be  kissing  her  lips, 
of  the  shoulder  her  tired  head  would  lean  on,  of  the  arm — the  strong, 
strong  arm — ^that  would  dasp  her  waist  and  scatter  her  cares.  Oh 
Gk>d,  dear  God,  this  was  good  of  Thee  1    At  last,  and  at  last  I 

**  And  as  she's  a  niece  of  yours,  I  f anded  that  yon '^ 

Had  she  heard?  Was  it  true?  Was  it  real?  Bushing  waters 
drowned  her,  she  fdt  herself  die.  Her  heart  gave  one  leap  and  stopped. 
Miserable  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes;  all  control,  all  restraint,  had 
left  her;  she  wrung  her  hands  feebly  as  she  sobbed  and  moaned^  ^I 
thought  you  meant  me  P' 

^^Morrier 

He  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  looked  as  though  he  had  struck 
her,  had  stabbed  her.  All  his  roughness  was  gone;  he  shook,  and 
yearned  at  her  grief. 

'^  Yes,  I  did !    I  thought  yon  meant  me !'' 

She  didn.H  care,  she  didn't  care!  All  was  too  black  around  her — 
too  black — ^too  black — ^too  black!  The  hopeless  future  caught  her 
again  and  crushed  her;  she  saw  the  long  procession  of  wretdied  to- 
morrows. Her  biting  pain  broke  down  every  barrier:  she  didn't  care, 
she  didn't  care!  And  then  he  leaned  forward  and  touched  her;  and, 
with  a  gasp  and  a  cry,  she  seized  hold  of  the  reins — and  lifted  her 
head — and  smiled. 

''Sit  down,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  rang  dear.  ''Oh,  what  a 
pretty  exhibition !"  She  let  her  tears  dry  on  her  cheek  and  she  waved 
her  band  at  him.  "Ifs  all  right,  and  ifs  fimny  too.  I  did  think 
you  meant  me!  And— -dear  Lord! — ^I  should  have  jumped  at  you! 
There !  Open  confession,  you  see.  What  a  good  fellow  you  are  not  to 
laugh.  And  now,  after  this  little  attack  of  hysteria, — ^my  life  is  dull, 
you  know,  and  I  suppose  I  feed  on  myself, — ^now  tell  me,  which  is  it, 
which  of  the  two — Hilda  or  Maggie?" 

He  could  not  speak.  He  had  looked  into  a  woman's  soul,  and  its 
loneliness  appalled  him :  he  was  silent  as  before  the  dead.  His  fingen 
twitched ;  all  that  was  unconscious  within  him  was  striving  for  utter- 
ance, clamoring  to  pierce  the  wall.  He  could  only  murmur,  "  Morrie, 
Morrie!" 
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Miss  Marrisdaile  was  quite  calm  now.  *^  My  dear  Tom/'  she  said, 
"  sit  down.  Collect  yourself.*'  And  she  laughed.  "  With  your  leave^ 
well  forget  all  this.  I  was  rather  rude  to  you,  I  believei  twelve  years 
ago:  very  disdainful  and  haughty, — ^Heaven  knows  why! — and  you've 
had  your  revenge." 

^'Oh  Morriet  Bevengel"  The  man  looked  broken  and  wan,  and 
his  eyes  were  moist. 

^* Let  us  call  it  poetic  justice.  But,  mercy,  see  what  a  hostess  I  ami 
I've  forgotten  the  tea  I    Stop  there — I'll  bring  it    We've  no  maid." 

She  went,  and  came  back  in  ten  minutes,  bearing  a  tray,  of  which 
he  relieved  her;  and  she  poured  out  the  tea,  and  gave  him  a  cup,  and 
sipped  her  own,  calmly.  All  her  old,  brave  reliance  had  returned  to 
her;  and  she  had  smoothed  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  bore  not  a  trace  of 
their  tears. 

"My  dear  Tom,"  she  began,  ''you've  a  very  good  heart, — ^you 
always  did  have, — and  I  see  I've  upset  you.  Oddly  enough,  I'm  not 
half  as  ashamed  as  I  should  be.  I  feel  that  I  owed  it  you  somehow — 
I  was  such  an  arrant  fool  when  I  was  a  girl  1  And  this  thing  makes  a 
link  between  us — ^we'U  always  be  friends.  And  now  let's  be  sober  and 
serious  and  talk  over  your  affairs." 

Mr.  Chambers  got  up  and  held  out  his  hand.  ''I  think  I  had 
rather ^" 

*^  You  needn't.  I  assure  you  if  s  quite  all  right  now.  My  dear 
man,  I  did  have  a  mad  sort  of  notion — but  I  knew  it  was  mad.  If  you 
leave  me  now  without  telling  me  I  shall  feel  horribly  ashamed.  If 
you  are,  as  I  take  you  to  be,  my  honest  and  faithful  friend, — and  I 
assure  you  I  want  a  friend  1 — ^you  will  forget  my  hysterical  folly,  and 
sit  down,  and  quietly  discuss  tilings."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  but 
her  smile  reassured  him;  he  went  back  to  his  chair.  ''That's  right! 
And  now,  which  is  it — ^Hilda  or  Maggie?" 

Mr.  Chambers  turned  very  red.    "  Oh,  I ^"  he  murmured,  and 

stopped. 

"Come,  come,"  urged  Miss  Marrisdaile,  "you  must  tell  me.  I 
imagine  ifs  Hilda?" 

He  nodded  shamefacedly. 

"  She's  the  prettier  of  the  two,  of  course.    Does  she  know?" 

He  cleared  his  throat :    "  I  fancy  she  has  some  i^ea ^ 

" Tell  me,  why  did  you  want  my  advice  or  opinion?" 

"Well,  she's  only  twenty,  and  I'm  forty-three.  And  I've  a  sort 
of  suspicion,  at  times,  that  her  mother — ^may  be  putting  some  pressure 
upon  the  girl." 

Miss  Marrisdaile  toyed  with  her  spoon.  Hilda!  Hilda's  mother 
had  married  when  her  sister  was  little  more  than  a  child.  She  had 
fallen  vaguely  in  love  with  a  derk  in  the  City,  and  had  led  a  discon- 
tented and  reproachful  existence  ever  since.    There  had  never  been 
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much  sympathy  between  the  dflters^  and  they  met  but  raiely.  And 
Hilda  had  inherited  the  feeble  prettiness  of  her  mother,  the  feMe 
intelligence  too:  she  was  vapid,  foolish,  caring  only  for  dances,  ten- 
nis,  amusement,  her  one  anxiety  to  ''marry  welL'*  What  sort  of  a 
wife  would  Hilda  make  for  this  honest,  simple  man?  And  her  eyes 
signalled  warning,  but  her  woman^s  loyalty  held  her  back:  she  could 
not  spoil  the  girl's  chance — ^her  niec^  after  alL  And  besides,  what 
would  he  require  of  his  wife?  She  would  give  him  all  he  would  want, 
perhaps — ^Hilda,  that  little  goose,  with  her  pink  and  white  face  and 
her  fat,  foolish  eyes  1    Oh  men,  men  1 

''  What  do  you  think  P'  asked  Tom  Chambers. 

*'  How  old  are  your  children?'* 

''  The  boy's  nine,  and  the  girls  seven  and  four.  They're  dear  little 
things  and  very  affectionate.    But  they  need  a  mother,  you  know/' 

A  mother  1  Oh,  she  would  have  loved  theml  She  would  have 
taken  these  orphans  to  her  heart,  her  lonely  heart  that  had  nothing 
to  care  for  1 

'*  Hilda's  a  bit  young,  of  course.  You're  twenty  years  older.  Thafs 
the  only  objection  I  see— and  it  isn't  a  grave  one." 

Yes,  the  face,  the  face — ^that  was  all  that  they  cared  fori  Hilda 
to  educate  children, — ^Hilda,  who  devoured  novelettes  and  had  not  an 
idea  in  her  headl 

''  Of  course,  she's  young,"  said  Mr.  Chambers, ''  and  I  fed  that  it's 
just  a  bit  foolish.    But  the  fact  is,  you  see ^" 

"You're  in  love  with  her?" 

His  sheepish  look  gave  the  answer.  She  crossed  her  hands  on  her 
lap  and  smiled.  ''Then  marry  her,  my  dear  man.  Be  her  master, 
thaf  s  all,  and  don't  believe  that  because  she's  young,  and  you're  not, 
she's  making  a  magnificent  sacrifice.  The  girl's  all  right  She  needs 
guidance,  of  course,  but  you'll  see  to  that.  Marry  her,  by  all  means. 
You  might  do  much  worse.  Let  me  see,  I'll  be  your  aunt."  And  she 
laughed. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  MorrieP'  There  was  a  deep 
ring  in  his  voice. 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  except — though  I  don't  think  I  need  ask  it — 
never  to  let  Hilda  know." 

"  You  need  not  ask  it"    He  was  reproachfuL 

"  No,  I  feel  that  Well" — she  made  a  half -gesture,  as  though  to 
imply  that  the  conference  was  ended.    But  he  did  not  rise. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  happy,"  he  said. 

"  Happy !"  She  smiled.  "  Don't  take  an  advantage  over  me,  Tom. 
I  showed  myself  to  you  as  I  have  never  done  before,  or  shall  again, 
to  a  living  soul.  You  asked  me  to  marry  you  twelve  years  ago,  and 
I  wouldn't:  and  I'm  an  old  maid, — a  drcnuy,  fusty  old  maid.  Thafs 
all.    I  wrote  poetry,  and  thought  that  was  life.    Two  or  three 
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besides  yon  made  me  offers — ^I  talked  of  art,  and  scorned  domesticity. 
I  didn't  know,  then,  that  art  meant  living  with  Lucy  Hartopp,  and 
dining  off  tea  and  a  boiled  egg,  and  having  nothing  in  this  world  to  do 
or  care  for/' 

"  Then  your  books *' 

''Don't  you  see?  I  know  nothing  of  life,  of  real  men  or  women. 
When  I  was  young  and  a  fool  I  wrote  about  delirious  love,  and  blind- 
ing passion,  and  fustian  like  that.  I  thought  I  was  a  genius.  Yes, 
I  did,  you  know — ^ifs  a  fact.  I  was  half-baked,  as  all  women  are  who 
exclusively  live  by  the  brain.  And  I've  got  just  what  I  deserved. 
That's  all.    If  s  not  worth  making  a  fuss  about — ^and  I  don't,  as  a  rule." 

*'  You're  still  quite  young — ^it's  not  too  late ^"    He  felt  he  had 

bungled,  and  blushed;  she  only  smiled. 

"Everything's  too  late  for  me,  Tom.  At  least  I've  this  much  to 
be  grateful  for — ^my  father  left  me  a  hundred  a  year,  and  I  make 
another  fifty  or  so  by  my  writing." 

'^  Fifty !"    He  stared  his  amazement. 

*'  Did  you  think  I  was  rolling  in  wealth?  Oh,  I  can  tell  you,  there 
are  thousands  of  single  women  who'd  give  ten  years  of  their  life  to  be 
as  well  off  as  that !  Lucy  has  a  hundred  a  year  too, — they  gave  her  a 
pension, — and  we  club  together.  Of  course,  if  s  not  luxury — ^but  at 
least  we  have  this  place,  which  is  home,  of  a  sort,  and  need  not  pinch 
or  scrape  too  much.    Oh,  things  might  be  a  good  deal  worse !" 

''You  don't  keep  a  servant?" 

''We've  a  woman  who  comes  in  the  morning.  Ifs  comfortable 
enough.  And  Lucy's  a  very  good  cook — ^poor  thing!  ifs  all  she 
can  do." 

"  Can  I  help  you  in  any  way,  Morrie?"  he  asked  very  gently. 

"Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend.  Go  and  propose  to  Hilda. 
I  shall  be  at  the  wedding,  of  course." 

"  And  you'll  come  to  see  us?" 

"  Oh,  yes.    Why  not?"    Go  to  see  them !    See  Hilda  there ! 

"Good-by  then."  He  rose.  "You'll  remember— if  there's  any- 
thing I  ever  can  do  for  you— — ^" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  remember."    She  held  out  her  hand. 

He  insisted.  "An3rthing,  anything.  And  see," — ^he  fished  out  a 
card, — "  this  is  my  business  address.    A  word  sent  to  me  there ^" 

"Thafs  nice  of  you,  Tom.  Oh,  yes,  if  I  ever  should  want  you, 
or  you  me, — ^who  knows? — we  can  count  on  each  other.  And  I  hope 
youll  be  very  happy.    Oh,  I  hope  it  with  all  my  heart  I" 

They  stood  for  a  moment  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes;  then 
shook  hands,  and  he  went,  and  she  heard  him  fumbling  for  his  hat  and 
stick  in  the  dark  little  hall;  then  the  outer  door  closed,  and  Miss  Mar- 
risdaile  sat  in  her  chair  and  stared  at  her  empty  teacup. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  FOLK-SONG 

BY   LIZETTE   WOODWORTH    REESE 

THE  little  Jesus  came  to  town ; 
The  wind  blew  up^  the  wind  blew  down ; 
Out  in  the  street  the  wind  was  bold ; 
Now  who  would  house  Him  from  the  cold? 

Then  opened  wide  a  stable  door^ 

Fair  were  the  rushes  on  the  floor; 

The  Ox  put  forth  a  homM  head : 

'*  Come,  little  Lord,  here  make  Thy  bed.*' 

TJprose  the  Sheep  were  folded  near: 
**  Thou  Lamb  of  God,  come,  enter  here.** 
He  entered  there  to  rush  and  reed. 
Who  was  the  Lamb  of  God  indeed. 

The  little  Jesus  came  to  town; 

With  ox  and  sheep  He  laid  Him  down; 

Peace  to  the  byre,  peace  to  the  fold. 

For  that  they  housed  Him  from  the  cold ! 

THE  ADMONITION  OF  THE  STAR 

BY   SUSIE   M.    BEST 

1HEAB  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
Proclaim  this  truth  to  me: 
'^  If  in  thy  heart  Christ  hath  no  part. 
My  light  thou  canst  not  see." 

I  hear  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 

In  tones  admonitive : 
*^  This  light  of  mine  on  him  must  shine 

Who  would  in  glory  live.** 

I  hear  the  Star  of  Bethlehem : 

"  Benounce  thy  sins  to-day; 
No  longer  blind,  thy  soul  shall  find 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way.** 

I  hear  the  Star  of  Bethlehem : 

"To  him  who  wills  *tis  given 
That  he  may  be  eternally 

Co-heir  with  Christ  in  Heaven.*' 


"HIS  WIFE" 

By  Tryntje  Dubois 

MRS.  HABLON  held  the  pistol  in  her  hand  and  examined  its 
mechanism  with  an  absent-minded  frown.  The  loads  lay  in  a 
glass  of  water  on  the  table  beside  her;  presently  she  picked 
them  np  in  her  fingers^  dried  them  on  her  handkerchief^  replaced  them 
in  the  empty  chambers  of  the  revolver,  and,  crossing  the  room,  laid  it 
on  the  chimney-piece. 

Then  she  sank  her  hands  deep  in  the  wide  pockets  of  her  Empire 
dressing-gown,  compressed  her  lips  for  an  instant,  sighed  heavily,  and 
rang  the  bell.    To  the  responding  servant  she  said  briefly, — 

^I  want  to  speak  to  your  master;'^  and  then  she  turned  towards 
^e  window  and  waited  while  the  man  went  through  the  many  corridors 
that  lay  between  the  private  suite  of  his  master  and  mistress  and  the 
billiard-room,  where  all  the  men  of  the  party  were  making  a  jolly  end 
to  a  rainy  day. 

A  telegram  had  just  come  for  Hughes,  summoning  him  to  town  by 
the  midnight  express.  Chamberlaine,  who  had  arrived  late  and  had  to 
share  his  friend's  apartment,  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
wLole  bed  to  himself  that  he  offered  to  drive  him  across  country  to  the 
train.  He  regretted  the  offer  directly  he  had  made  it,  but  Hughes  had 
exhibited  so  much  pleasure  in  his  acceptance  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  withdraw.  While  they  were  discussing  the  matter  the  man  came 
in  with  Mrs.  Harlon's  message.  There  wasn't  a  fellow  present  who 
would  not  have  been  less  surprised  if  their  hostess  had  sent  for  himself 
— ^Mrs.  Harlon  being  "that  kind  of  woman.'*  Harlon  flushed  with  a 
mixture  of  importance  and  pleasure  and  quitted  the  room  at  once. 
After  he  was  gone  all  the  men  but  Hughes  laughed:  Hughes  didn't 
laugh  because  he  was  scribbling  an  order  to  send  to  the  stables. 

Then  Chamberlaine  became  sober  all  of  a  sudden.  *'  I  don't  believe 
111  go,  after  all,**  he  said,  "  it's  raining  harder  than  ever." 

Hughes  walked  across  to  the  bell-rope. 

"Don't  go  back  on  a  friend,  Billy,"  he  said  as  he  rang,  "I  need 
you  to-night" 

Harlon,  as  he  hurried  along  the  halls,  wondered  what  his  wife 
n^ted.  He  wasn't  the  sort  of  husband  whose  presence  is  frequently 
demanded.  He  was  that  species  of  innocuous  male  who  is  afraid  of  his 
own  mounts,  rarely  understands  the  talk  at  his  own  table,  and  never 
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makeB  the  acquaintance  of  the  woman  he  marrieB.  He  felt  very  im- 
portant to  be  summoned  like  that;  he  didn't  know  just  why,  but  it 
made  him  feel  good,  it  made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  a  person  of  con- 
sequence, and  he  decided  that  the  next  time  a  question  was  to  be  settled 
he  would  be  very  decided  and  have  his  own  way. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  of  the  boudoir  and  saw  her  sitting  there 
alone  by  the  fire,  and  somehow  all  his  independent  ideas  desertei  him, 
and  he  recoiled  abruptly  into  his  usual  deferential  attitude  towards  the 
creature  who  contemplated  the  flames  and  agitated  her  gilded  slipper 
with  an  air  of  haughtiness  unparalleled. 

"  You — ^you  sent  for  me.'* 

She  turned  and  looked  towards  the  voice,  then  rose  up  and  stood 
there,  resting  her  hand  on  the  chair-back.  Her  gown  of  velvet  hung  in 
great,  golden  folds  around  her,  and  the  firelight  outlined  the  splendor  of 
her  hair  and  throat  and  form.  She  was  a  strikingly  beautiful  woman 
— the  sort  of  woman  who  wisely  chooses  to  marry  a  man  both  moral 
and  dense.  She  stood  there  now,  measuring  him  and  measuring  herself, 
and  then,  at  last,  she  spoke, — 

^^  I  sent  for  you  because  I  wanted  to  know  how  much  courage  and 
how  much  greatness  of  character  you  possess.^' 

Harlon,  being  masculine,  naturally  was  as  completely  sure  of  the 
possession  of  every  desirable  attribute  as  he  was  unaware  that  his  ears 
stood  out  and  his  legs  were  bowed. 

"  Anything  you  want,  Ada,''  he  said,  "  you  know  you  can  have." 

As  he  spoke  he  could  hear  that  his  words  did  not  sound  quite  up 
to  the  occasion,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  a  general  rule  none 
could  be  better  suited  to  alleviate  any  female  woes,  be  their  cause  great 
or  small. 

Mrs.  Harlon  levelled  her  big,  glorious  eyes  upon  him  and  smiled. 

*'  Thank  you,"  she  said.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  confess  the  whole  to  you. 

Harlon  looked  frightened. 

*'  My — my  dear,"  he  stammered — ^and  then  his  legs  trembled  so  that 
he  had  to  sit  down. 

Mrs.  Harlon  came  towards  him  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  leaning  her 
crossed  wrists  upon  his  knees;  his  heart  beat  so  hard  that  she  could 
feel  the  throbbing  in  his  legs. 

*'  It's  Mr.  Chamberlaine !"  she  announced  without  any  further  prepa- 
ration, and  then  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and  b^^  to  sob 
violently. 

Harlon  recoiled.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  he  did  read  the  papers 
enough  to  understand  his  apparent  situation. 

**  Ada,"  he  said,  and  stopped  just  short  of  "  my  dear,"  and  shook 
violently  with  a  nervous  chill. 
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"  I  haven't  done  anything  wrong/*  said  the  weeping  wife,  continning 
to  hide  her  face. 

"  I  never  did  think  much  of  Chamberlaine/'  said  Harlon,  trying  to 
recover  his  equanimity  and  failing  utterly. 

"  You  must  be  very  brave/'  she  whispered. 

^^111  defend  you  with  my  life/'  he  answered,  and  took  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  forehead, — **  tell  me  all." 

"I  knew  him  before  I  was  married/'  she  went  on.  **I  used  to 
write  to  him.  He  has  all  my  letters,  and  none  of  them  are  dated."  She 
began  to  cry  very  hard  indeed.  "Do  you  know  what  he  said  to-day? 
— ^that  he  would  bring  them  all  to  me  to-night  if — ^if ^" 

"  The  villain  I"  said  Harlon  with  energy. 

"  He  has  been  threatening  me  for  a  year,  and  I  have  been  almost 
crazy ^" 

She  paused  and  lifted  her  beautiful,  tear-stained  face  up  to  his. 

**  Ah,  my  husband,  are  you  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  me,  to 
stay  here  and  meet  him,  and  then  to  force  him  to  surrender  the  letters  ?" 

Harlon  gasped.  The  memory  of  Chamberlaine  rose  up  before  him 
like  that  of  some  evil  genius. 

''  Oh  Ada,"  he  said,  "  can't  I  write  him  a  note?" 

Mrs.  Harlon  started  to  her  feet  and  crossed  the  room  to  the  mantel. 

"  He  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,"  she  cried  hastily.  "  See  I  Here 
is  a  pistol.  He  will  be  unarmed  and  totally  unsuspicious.  You  must 
take  him  by  surprise,  and  then  overcome  him.  I  know  you  can  do  it." 
She  lifted  the  pistol  and  showed  it  to  him  with  a  smile. 

"  My  hero !"  she  murmured,  and  left  the  room. 

The  door  had  not  closed  behind  her  when  Harlon  precipitated  him- 
self upon  the  pistol,  seized  it  gingerly,  carried  it  to  the  window,  and 
threw  the  loada  out  on  the  damp  grass  below. 

"  There  might  have  been  an  awful  accident,"  he  said,  with  pale  lips. 
Then  he  put  the  pistol  back  on  the  mantel,  turned  out  the  light,  and 
sat  down  to  spend  the  worst  minutes  he  had  ever  known.  He  remem- 
bered Chamberlaine's  attempt  to  get  out  of  driving  Hughes  to  the  train. 
Forgotten  his  project,  eh ! — ^the  villain ! 

The  husband  tried  to  grit  his  teeth,  but  they  persisted  in  chattering 
instead ;  then  he  heard  a  stealthy  tread  in  the  hall,  and  the  cold  beads 
of  perspiration  started  out  all  over  him.  He  pressed  the  button  with 
his  shaking  hand  and  the  room  was  suddenly  illumined. 

In  the  midst  of  the  glare  Chamberlaine  stood  bewildered.  He  had 
on  a  mackintosh  and  carried  an  umbrella.  The  expression  on  his  face 
so  nearly  approached  fright  that  Harlon  felt  suddenly  courageous  and 
advanced  boldly. 

*'  I  know  all,"  he  said  imprewivdy, — **  oZI." 

Chamberlaine  was  doee  to  the  door.  He  said,  "  There's  some  mis- 
take," and  turned  to  go. 
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Then  all  the  pent-up  fury  which  the  inoflenaiYe  hiisband  of  t 
flirtatiouB  wife  may  accumulate  during  eight  or  ten  yean  of  married 
life  suddenly  boiled  up  in  the  veins  of  Harlon  and  led  him  to  spring 
upon  his  guest  But  the  latter  was  slippeiy  to  catch  on  account  of  the 
mackintosh,  and  as  he  jumped  backward  he  handled  his  umbrella  so 
neatly  and  dexterously  that  his  host  paused  in  his  onslaught  and  backed 
towards  the  manteL  The  next  minute  the  revolver-barrels  gleamed  on 
the  scene. 

Chamberlaine's  whole  attitude  altered  at  once. 

^  You're  mad  1''  he  said  coolly,  and  with  incredible  speed  and  dex- 
terity he  rushed  upon  the  other  man,  knocked  the  weapon  out  of  his 
hand,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and  pinned  him  there,  helpless. 

^ Now  kindly  explain!^  he  said  as  he  looked  quietly  down  on  his 
panting  host    **  Are  you  out  of  your  mind?— or  what  is  it 5^ 

**  You  villain  t"  gurgled  Harlon,  '*  you  come  into  my  house  by  in- 
vitation and  then  try  to  barter  my  wife's  honor  against  her  girlhood's 
foUy." 

'^  Go  on,"  said  Chamberlaine,  '^  I  want  to  know  exactly  what  I  am 
supposed  to  be  committing  to-night" 

^  I  want  those  letters.    She  has  told  me  the  whole  story." 

"Whose  letters?" 

"Her  letters." 

"  She  never  wrote  me  a  letter  in  her  life." 

"What  I" 

"  I  say  she  never  wrote  me  a  letter  in  her  life." 

"  What  did  you  threaten  her  with,  then." 

"  I  never  threatened  her.   What  should  I  threaten  your  wife  for?" 

"  What  did  you  come  here  for,  then  ?" 

"  Hughes  told  me  to  wait  here  for  him.  I  was  to  have  driven  him 
to  the  train." 

As  he  spoke  Chamberlaine  loosed  his  grip  and  rose  to  his  feet  Har- 
lon rose  too. 

"  Where  is  Hughes  now  P'  he  asked. 

"I  suppose  he's  gone.  He  had  to  make  the  fast  express.  He 
wouldn't  have  waited  for  me  when  I  didn't  come — ^he  isn't  that  kind, 
you  know." 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  look  grew  into  a  stare, 
and  the  stare  bred  a  sort  of  understanding. 

"  Hughes  sent  you  here,"  said  Harlon  veiy  slowly,  "  and  my  wife 
sent  me." 

"  I  occupy  the  room  with  Hughes,"  said  Chamberlaine. 

«AndI ^" 

Harlon  stopped. 

Across  the  stillness  of  the  wet  night  sounded  the  whistle  of  the  htt 
express. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  THE  NATIVITY 

BY   CHARLES   HANSON   TOWNE 

NOW  it  was  Mary  dreamed  this  dream, 
Ere  yet  her  Child  was  bom 
In  that  poor  place  in  Bethlehem, 
In  that  poor  stall  forlorn. 
Before  the  dark  of  night  had  fled 
And  given  place  to  mom. 

She  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  this  dream 

That  filled  her  heart  with  fear — 
That  she  had  died  that  One  might  live 

Whose  life  was  very  dear, 
And  that  she  never  saw  His  face 

Or  dried  His  earliest  tear. 

She  dreamed  that  her  own  life  went  out — 

Her  life  divinely  sweet — 
Ere  she  could  press  His  little  hands 

Or  kiss  His  little  feet, 
Or  know  the  bliss  that  was  to  make 

Her  womanhood  complete. 

She  dreamed  she  died  before  she  knew 

The  trembling  joy  to  say, 
'*  I  am  a  mother,  I  whose  life 

So  bleak  was  yesterday; 
I  know  at  last  that  perfect  hour 

For  which  all  women  pray.*' 

Oh,  strangely  came  this  dream  to  her, 

This  dream  of  utter  woe. 
While  through  the  dark  Judean  night, 

Above  the  wastes  of  snow, 
A  star  flamed  in  the  midnight  heaven 

And  set  the  East  aglow. 

And  ere  the  pallid  dawn  had  come 

To  break  her  sacred  rest. 
She  wakened  with  a  startled  moan 

And  tears  the  bitterest, 
And  lo !  she  felt  two  little  hands 

Clasped  close  upon  her  breast! 
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OVER 

By  Mary  and  Rosalie  Dawson 

FBOIC  loss  DOROTHY  BB00K8  TO  ICB8.  JOSEPH  L.  LUKEKS. 

Nkw  Tobk,  December  23. 

DEAB  MINNIE :  Tm  really  ashamed  to  think  what  a  bad  corre- 
spondent Fve  been  lately.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I  hayen't 
the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse — ^just  pure  laziness.  I  haven't 
been  going  round  much^  or  doing  anything  in  particular^  that  I  can  re- 
member. However^  even  my  abominable  laziness  couldn't  let  tius 
season  go  by  without  writing  to  wish  you  a  happy  Christmas  and  all 
possible  good-luck  for  the  coming  year. 

Yesterday  I  forwarded  you  a  remembrance  in  the  shape  of  a  silver 
pastry-knife.  I  hope  a  pastry-cutter  can't  cut  friendship.  If  it  can, 
you  must  send  me  a  penny.  How  is  my  godchild,  and  what  bri^t 
things  has  she  been  saying  lately?  I've  no  news  of  any  kind  to  make 
this  letter  interesting,  but  I  hope  you'll  forgive  my  long  silence  and 
write  soon. 

By  the  way,  you've  heard,  haven't  you,  that  my  engagement  to  Mr. 
Metcalf  is  broken  ?  We  came  to  a  mutual  decision  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take, after  all,  and  released  each  other  some  days  ago. 

Please  give  Joe  my  best  wishes  for  the  season.  As  ever,  lovingly 
yours, 

DOBOTHY. 

FBOIC  ICB8.  JOSEPH  L.  LUKBNS  TO  MISS  ISADORA  HUNTEH. 

PmLADSLPHiA,  December  25. 

Deabest  Isadoba  :  Thank  you  so  much  for  the  cake-dish.  It  was 
just  what  I  needed.  It  matched  my  Dresden  tea-set  so  beautifully  that 
I  know  you  must  have  had  that  in  mind  when  you  picked  it  out,  and 
thought  makes  a  gift  doubly  appreciated. 

You  see,  I  remembered  that  you  were  a  housekeeper  too  this  year, 
and  sent  you  something  practical — a  silver  pastry-cutter.  I  hope  yon 
will  find  it  useful,  and  that  a  pastry-knife  can't  cut  friendship.  If  it 
can,  you  must  send  me  a  penny. 

How  is  your  housekeeping  coming  on  up  to  date?  I  was  so  glad  to 
hear  that  you  were  suited  at  last  in  Miss  O'Bourke.    As  I  mentioned  in 
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my  note,  we  found  her  cooking  perfection  itself.  But  oh,  my  dear,  the 
expense !  She  wanted  all  the  implements  and  conveniences  they  had  in 
the  cooking-school.  Joe  said  he  didn't  mind  addressing  his  cook  as 
"  Miss,**  but  if  we  didn't  want  to  spend  every  penny  of  his  income  on 
pots,  pans,  and  improvements,  we'd  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to  call  a 
halt  somewhere.  He  was  convinced  there  never  would  be  anything  re- 
sembling peace  in  the  house  until  we  tore  out  the  entire  rear  part  of 
the  building  and  rebuilt  it  according  to  her  ideas. 

So  I  decided  to  call  a  halt,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  refuse  the  very 
next  thing  she  asked  for.  It  happened  to  be  a  patent  mayonnaise  mixer. 
Miss  O'B.  seemed  to  think  it  was  a  vital  necessity,  but  I  assured  her 
that  we'd  managed  to  exist  eight  years  without  it,  and  that  I'd  no  idea 
of  adding  further  to  my  kitchen  outfit  at  present.  She  looked  at  me 
witheringly,  as  if  I  were  Mrs.  Ham,  Shem,  or  Japhet  housekeeping  in 
an  ark,  and  gave  me  notice  on  the  spot. 

By  the  way,  you  remember  Dorothy  Brooks,  who  was  visiting  me 
last  spring,  don't  you?  We  were  all  so  much  interested  in  her  love- 
affair  with  that  good-looking  Mr.  Metcalf.  I  think  I  told  you  that 
they  became  engaged  in  the  fall.  Well,  Dot  has  written  me  that  it's 
all  off.  Poor  child,  she  did  her  best  to  vnite  casually  about  it — said 
they'd  agreed  mutually  that  it  was  all  a  mistake.  But  I  know  Dot  too 
well  to  be  deceived  by  such  imnatural  calmness.  She's  one  of  those 
loyal,  steadfast  natures  that  doesn't  change  in  an  hour  or  a  day. 
There's  not  a  strain  of  fickleness  in  her  character,  so  I  feel  positive 
the  change  must  have  been  on  his  side. 

I  always  took  credit  to  myself  for  that  match,  because  they  were 
first  introduced  at  our  house.  He  was  visiting  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time — staying  with  some  elderly  relations  of  his. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  the  romantic  way  they  first  met.  She  was 
on  a  runaway  trolley  and  it  was  Mr.  Metcalf  who  saved  the  situation, 
averting  a  panic.  He  calmed  the  women  passengers  by  his  presence 
of  mind  and  persuaded  them  not  to  jtmip,  so  that  when  they  finally  got 
the  brakes  to  work  not  a  soul  was  injured. 

Dot  came  home  that  afternoon  terribly  excited  and  gave  us  a  most 
glowing  description  of  the  plucky  stranger,  his  wonderful  infiuence 
over  the  women  in  the  car,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  From  her 
account  he  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  Hercules  and  Adonis  in  a 
tweed  suit.  She  said  among  other  things  that  he  was  so  '^  magnetically 
masterful"  that  when  he  smiled  any  woman  in  the  car  would  have 
obeyed  him  if  convinced  she  was  going  to  certain  destruction  in  doing  it. 

Of  course,  she  hadn't  the  least  idea  who  he  was,  or  that  she'd  ever 
see  him  again,  so  when  he  turned  up  that  evening  at  dinner  and  she 
recognized  him  as  her  hero  Joe  was  in  his  glory.  He  insisted  on  re- 
peating everything  she  had  said  about  Mr.  M.  before  the  whole  tableful 
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of  people.  Of  coune.  Dot  was  horribly  embarrassed.  She  sat  there 
blushing  and  protesting  in  a  low  voice.  Her  blushes  were  very  be- 
comingy  though^  and^  besides,  she  had  on  a  stunning  imported  gown. 

l£r.  Metcalf  could  hardly  take  his  eyes  off  her.  Joe  kept  up  his 
allusions  to  magnetically  masterful  men  all  eyening,  and  Dot  continued 
to  blush,  and  altogether  it  was*  the  prettiest  little  beginning  for  t 
romance.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive  Howard  for  bringing  it  all 
to  nothing. 

Well,  my  dear,  be  sure  to  answer  this  long  letter  soon.  If  I  don^ 
see  you  before  the  New  Year  I  wish  you  a  very  happy  one.  Yours  very 
affectionately, 

Minnie  liUEXNS. 

P.  S. — The  children  are  all  well  and  send  love.  Ada  and  Tony 
Fletcher  have  fallen  out  after  three  months  of  '^  crush.''  It  appean 
he's  been  devoting  too  much  attention  to  some  little  girl  at  the  dancing- 
class.  Her  father  was  trying  to  tease  Ada  about  him  the  other  evening. 
To  our  great  amusement  she  tossed  her  head  and  said,  with  an  air  of 
great  indifference,  '^  Tony !    Oh,  he  has  a  new  inflame  now." 

And  she  is  only  seven.  I  shall  be  having  her  heart-affairs  to  worry 
me  next. 

FROIC  ICI88  ISADORi.  HUNTBB  TO  MBS.  BODNBY  8KIPWITH  JOKB8. 

Philaj>klphia,  January  2. 

My  dbab  Gbobgika  :  No  doubt  you  are  wondering  why  I  have  not 
written  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  beautiful  inkwell,  which 
reached  me  on  Xmas  morning  and  was  deeply  appreciated. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  been  so  immersed  in  housekeeping  that  I 
really  seem  to  have  time  left  for  nothing  else.  Mother,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  is  South  for  her  health,  and  the  burden  of  household  cares  has 
descended  for  the  first  tihie  on  my  shoulders.  For  the  first  time,  also, 
I  learn  how  shamefully  ignorant  of  such  things  I  am.  But  I  am  going 
into  the  subject  thoroughly  at  present,  and  hope  ere  long  to  be  con- 
versant  with  all  branches  of  domestic  science.  I  attend  Mrs.  Flower's 
cooking-class  every  morning  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  I  have  also  entered 
upon  a  course  of  household  economics  which  is  held  three  afternoons 
a  week.  These,  in  connection  with  the  practical  care  of  the  house,  keep 
every  hour  occupied. 

You've  no  idea,  G^rgina,  what  a  di£5cult  time  I  had  to  procure  t 
capable  cook.  It  is  only  recently  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  person 
of  the  type  I  wanted.  She's  a  graduate  of  two  cooking-schools  and  is 
thoroughly  up  in  modem  methods.  Miss  O'Bourke  was  with  Minnie 
Lukens  for  a  short  while  before  she  came  to  me.  You've  heard  me 
speak  of  Minnie.  Well,  she — ^that  is.  Miss  O'Bourke — gave  me  a  most 
surprising  account  of  the  Lukens'  kitchen.    She  said  that  both  furnish- 
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ings  and  utensils  were  absolutely  archaic.  She  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  them  to  purchase  anything  in  the  least  modem. 
In  fact,  Minnie  herself  admitted  to  me  that  she  let  Miss  O'Bourke  go 
rather  than  buy  a  patent  mayonnaise  mixer.  It  is  astonishing  how 
unprogressive  some  women  can  be  in  an  era  of  development  like  this. 

By  the  way,  I  think  you  know  J)orothy  Brooks.  Have  you  heard 
that  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Metcalf  is  broken?  I  feel  so  sorry  for  her. 
Nevertheless,  I  can't  really  blame  him  as  severely  as  some  people  seem 
to  do  for  jilting  her.  I  always  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  was,  as 
Francis  would  express  it,  roped  into  it.  Minnie  Lukens  and  that 
idiotic  husband  of  hers,  between  them,  fairly  threw  the  girl  at  his  head. 

I  remember  being  at  the  Southburys'  dance  a  couple  of  evenings 
after  that  **  romantic'^  meeting  of  theirs.  The  way  they  all  acted  about 
it  on  that  occasion  was  inexpressibly  foolish.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Met- 
calf had  previously  declared  he  was  not  going  to  the  dance,  and  after- 
wards, as  any  man  might,  had  changed  his  mind  at  the  last  minute. 
Minnie  insisted  that  it  was  because  he  had  learned  suddenly  that  Doro- 
thy was  to  be  there,  and  Dot,  as  they  call  her,  looked  so  absurdly  con- 
scious that  the  poor  fellow,  out  of  mere  politeness,  was  obliged  to  show 
her  considerable  attention. 

Of  course,  she's  a  very  nice  girl  in  many  ways.  Some  people  consider 
her  pretty,  but  to  me  her  face  lacks  character.  I  should  judge  her  to 
be  the  sort  of  girl  that  attracts  men  at  first  but  cannot  hold  them  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  feel  very  sorry  about  it  all.  They  say  that  she, 
poor  thing !  feels  dreadfully. 

Though  I've  not  written  to  you  for  so  long,  Qeorgina,  you  have  not 
been  out  of  mind  with  me.  My  little  Christmas  souvenir,  I  am  afraid, 
may  not  have  reached  you  on  the  day  for  which  it  was  intended.  We 
were  in  all  the  chaos  resulting  from  a  set  of  new  maids  at  the  time, 
and  I  was  a  little  late  in  sending  it.  I  hope  a  pastry-knife  cannot  cut 
friendship.  If  it  can,  you  must  send  me  a  penny.  Again  wishing  you 
a  great  deal  of  happiness  during  the  New  Year,  I  remain,  faithfully 
your  friend, 

Isadora  Huntbb. 

froic  mbs.  bodnby  8kipwith  jones  to  miss  edna  bubns. 

New  Tobx,  January  8. 
Dbab  Old  Ed.  :  The  darling  lace  handky  you  sent  me  reached  me  on 
Christmas  Day  and  I'm  reciprocating,  though  I  fear  somewhat  tardily, 
with  a  silver  pastry-knife.  Don't  be  frightened.  A  pastry-knife  can't 
cut  friendship;  or,  if  it  can,  you  must  send  me  a  penny.  You  see,  in 
view  of  your  being  a  housekeeper-elect,  I  chose  something  practical. 
By  the  way,  when  is  the  great  event  to  come  oflf?  Take  my  advice, 
child,  and  lay  in  all  the  diamonds  and  jewelry  you  can  beforehand. 
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You'll  never  get  a  chance  at  such  things  afterwards.  In  your  present 
roseate  state  of  mind  this  may  seem  pessimistic^  but  take  the  wamixig 
of  One  Who  Knows. 

You  ask  why  IVe  not  written?  Well,  I  will  the  tale  unfold.  Tve 
been  in  the  height  of  the  fashion  for  once — ^had  the  grippe.  I'm  stiU 
feeling  as  disjointed  and  boneless  as  a  goop. 

My  grippe  will  explain  to  you  why  the  little  gift  comes  so  late.  I 
commissioned  Rodney  to  buy  and  send  the  things  to  people  who  mightn't 
understand,  but  I  felt  I  could  keep  my  intimates  waiting  till  I  was  on 
my  1^  again.  I  wish  now  I'd  kept  everybody  waiting.  Since  the 
letters  of  thanks  (  ?)  have  been  coming  in  and  I've  been  finding  out 
what  his  selections  were  my  hair  is  gradually  growing  gray.  One  would 
think  any  man  would  know  better  than  to  send  a  woman  with  Aunt 
Hannah's  prohibition  sentiments  a  liqueur  set  If  s  good-by  to  that 
little  legacy,  I  suppose. 

You'll  be  able  to  judge  how  shaky  I  still  feel  when  you  hear  that 
I've  not  even  been  able  to  get  over  to  see  poor  Dot  Brooks.  Did  yon 
know  that  her  engagement  to  Howard  Metcalf  is  broken?  They  say 
she's  simply  broken-hearted  over  it.  I  know  he's  a  connection  of  yours 
by  marriage,  but  as  you've  never  met,  I  sha'n't  hesitate  to  speak  my 
mind.  Dot  only  wrote  me  the  merest  line  about  it.  From  what  I've 
heard  elsewhere,  though,  I  understand  that  he  simply  jilted  her,  and 
that  his  Lordship  didn't  give  himself  any  great  trouble  in  the  matter 
of  explanations  either. 

Of  course.  Dot  wasn't  Howard's  first  by  any  manner  of  means.  He's 
been  gone  on  half  a  dozen  girls  at  different  periods  of  his  career,  but 
since  it  had  gotten  as  far  as  an  engagement  this  time,  we  thought  he 
was  in  earnest  at  last. 

Deary  me  I  Never  shall  I  forget  his  face  that  evening  at  Fozs*  last 
October,  when  young  Cranston,  the  author,  announced  that  he'd  drawn 
his  new  historical-novel  heroine  from  Dot  Howard  was  insanely 
jealous  in  a  twinkling.  He  began  at  once  upon  a  scathing  arraignment 
of  historical-romance  literature  in  general  and  particular.  If  Emma 
Fox  and  I  hadn't  thrown  ourselves  into  the  breach  and  behaved  like  a 
vaudeville  sketch  team  to  carry  it  off,  the  entire  evening  would  have 
been  spoiled.  As  it  was  I  half  expected  to  find  poor  Cranston's  coipse 
in  the  vestibule  afterwards. 

Of  course,  neither  Cranston  nor  anybody  else  knew  they  were  en- 
gaged at  the  time.  Dot  had  the  good  sense  to  prevent  probable  murders 
by  announcing  it  soon  afterwards. 

Apropos  of  nothing!  You  know  Isadora  Hunter,  don't  you?  I 
remember  your  telling  me  that  you  met  her  somewhere  and  that  she 
made  you  think  of  an  educated  cat  Just  between  ourselves,  my  dearie, 
— although  Isadora  and  I  are  old  friends, — ^I  considered  that  sentence 
a  trifle  descriptive. 
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Well^  Mrs.  Hunter  has  gone  Sonth  for  the  winter  to  recuperate. 
(Bodney  says  anyone  who  has  put  up  with  Isadora  for  twenty-six 
years  has  earned  a  rest.)  Isa.  is  housekeeper  pro  tern.  She  seems  to 
have  gone  in  for  domestic  economy  with  just  the  same  bang  she  took 
up  Browning,  golf,  et  caetera.  From  what  I  gather,  with  jnst  as  little 
common-sense  too.  My  dear,  I  heard  that  they  had  twenty-four  differ- 
ent maids  in  that  house  in  one  week.  DonH  you  envy  her  unhappy 
father  and  brother?  Well,  there's  one  consolation  for  them,  poor 
things !  it  wonH  last  long. 

Now,  do  write  soon,  Ed.,  telling  me  all  about  yourself  and  Jim. 
Devotedly  yours, 

Georoib. 

P.  S. — ^Bodney  sends  love  and  a  kiss. 

VBOM  HISB  EDNA  BUBN8  TO  UBS.  WALTER  TRAYBBS  JOHNSON. 

Baltimobb,  January  12. 

Deab  Aunty  :  I  am  writing  this  in  time  to  reach  you  and  congratu- 
late you  on  your  silver  wedding  anniversary.  Many,  many  happy  re- 
turns to  you  and  Uncle  Walter.  Qive  uncle  my  best  love  and  twenty- 
five  huge. 

Thank  you  ever  and  ever  so  much  for  the  set  of  table-linen.  As  you 
advise,  I'll  begin  to  hem  them  right  away.  If  s  true,  as  you  say,  that 
later  on,  when  Jim  and  I  decide  upon  the  exact  date,  there  will  be  so 
many  things  to  attend  to  that  I  won't  have  time  for  them. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  tell  you  about  Howard  Metcalf.  From 
what  you  and  other  people  have  told  me  about  him  I  always  thought 
Fd  like  to  know  him.  Now,  I  think  he  must  be  a  perfect  pig,  and  Fm 
so  glad  I  never  met  him.  You  must  have  heard,  aimty,  that  his  en- 
gagement to  that  Miss  Brooks  is  broken.  Perhaps  he  didn't  teU  you, 
though,  that  he  simply  jilted  her.  Why,  a  friend  of  hers  told  me  that 
when  the  poor  girl  begged  him  for  an  explanation  he  just  walked  off 
without  giving  her  one,  and  she's  perfectly  sick  about  it.  Of  course, 
Fve  never  met  her  myself,  but  they  say  she's  a  perfectly  lovely  girl,  and 
I  don't  see  how  any  man  could  treat  her  so.  Jim  says  what  he  needs  is 
kicking,  and  I  think  so  too.  I  know  how  dreadfully  I'd  feel  if  Jim 
treated  me  that  way.  I  never  dreamed  any  member  of  uncle*s  family 
could  be  that  sort  of  a  fellow.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  told  you,  but 
I'm  just  full  of  it,  and,  anyhow,  if  he's  that  kind  of  a  creature,  you 
might  as  well  know. 

Mother  is  writing  by  this  mail.  The  rest  are  all  well.  Good-by  for 
the  present.    With  lots  of  love  from  your  affectionate  niece, 

Edna. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  sending  you  and  uncle  a  little  remembrance  for  your 
anniversary.    If  s  a  silver  pastry-cutter,  and  I  hope  youll  like  it.    A 
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pastry-knife  can't  cnt  friendship,  can  it?    If  it  can,  yon  must  send  rae 
a  penny. 

FBOIC  MBS.  WALTSB  TBAVEBS  JOHNSON  TO  KISS  DOBOTHY  BBOOKB. 

Phuaimlphxa,  FetnmaTy  1. 

Mt  dbab  Dobothy:  Your  note  announcing  yonr  impending  mai- 
riage  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  I  am  gratified  that  I  was  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  you  and  How- 
ard. You  ask  how  I  could  possibly  have  told  that  you  were  secretly 
regretting  the  misunderstanding  which  resulted  in  the  breaking  of 
your  engagement  The  explanation  is  simple.  Just  previous  to  writing 
to  Howard  I  heard  what  now  appears — from  his  letter  and  yours — to 
be  an  entirely  j^nfounded  story  to  the  effect  that  he  had  broken  the 
engagement  aga)&^H|vir  wishes.  I  w"  ^'"'^^given  to  understand  that 
you  were  grieving  ofer  the  estrangdm  '  Us  Howard  has  no  moilier, 
and  as  I  know  him  to  be  a  warm-hearted  though  thoughtless  boy,  I 
informed  him  at  once  of  what  I  had  heard.  I  impressed  it  upon  him 
that  his  conduct  had  caused  you  great  unhappiness;  that  your  friends 
feared  even  illness  might  result,  and  that  it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  go 
to  you  at  once ;  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  renew  the  engagement. 
So,  you  see,  I  must  disclaim  all  power  of  mental  telepathy. 

I  will  ask  you,  Dorothy,  to  communicate  this  to  Howard,  as  I  am  at 
present  too  much  occupied  to  write  to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  know 
"  what  I  thought  he  had  been  guilty  of.*' 

I  am  indeed  glad  that  the  report  was  a  mistaken  one.  However,  the 
experience  will  be  a  lesson  in  forbearance  to  you  both — a  most  neces- 
sary one  for  young  people  beginning  wedded  life. 

In  one  way  at  least  you  are  starting  out  right.  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  hear  that  you  were  to  be  married  quietly.  To  my  mind 
there  is  entirely  too  much  orchestra  and  orange-blossom  to  mod^n 
weddings.  The  money  expended  upon  these  frivolities  would  mudi 
better  be  put  away  i^  ^ank  against  a  rainy  day. 

It  is  very  kind  ^ .  ,^ou  to  urge  me  to  be  present  on  the  fifteenth,  but 
I  fear  that  the  east  -winds  of  February  will  prevent  my  doing  so.  I  am 
sending,  with  my  best  wishes  for  you  and  Howard,  a  little  wedding- 
gift  in  the  form  of  a  silver  pastry-cutter.  I  trust  it  will  be  serviceable 
If  you  are  afraid  that  a  pastry-knife  will  cut  friendship,  you  must  send 
me  a  -pemi^^^  ^Xour  loving  (future)  aunt, 

Rbbbooa  Johnson. 
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MTOULD    YOU    B£    INTEKCSTED    IN 

GOVERNMENT  BONDS  PAYING  21°/.  ? 


Investors  buy  government  bonds  that  pay  only  2  per  cent,  interest  because  they  are  absolutely 
safe,  although  only  millionaires  can  afFord  to  take  2  per  cent,  for  their  money.  If  the  same  investors 
could  place  their  money  where  it  would  be  equally  safe  and  at  th^  same  time  draw  21  per  cent,  divi- 
dends it  would  seem  like  folly  to  let  the  opportunity  pass.  When  a  gold  mine  is  mentioned  as  a  safe 
investment  the  average  person  appears  skeptical  (probably  from  lack  of  definite  knowledge),  and  yet 
a  good  gold  mine  properlv  managed  is  as  safe  as  a  government  bond  and  a  hundred  times  more  profit- 
able.   We  speak  of  actual  ^old  mines,  not  prospects  or  ventures.    Let  us  prove  it  to  you. 

The  Mt.  Jefferson  Mmes  Consolidated  owns  one  of  the  greatest  gola  mines  in  California.  It  is 
developed  by  over  one  mile  of  underground  workings.  It  has  produced  nearly  $500,000.  There  are 
150,000  tons  of  $10  ore  blocked  out.  The  mine  is  estimated  to  contain  about  7,000,000  tons  of  ore. 
Some  of  it  assays  $500.00  per  ton.  An  eight v-ton  mill  is  running  day  and  night  pounding  out  the  gold 
from  which  the  Company  is  paying  dividencis  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent,  per  annum.  Stockholders  are 
protected  b^  a  special  Trust  Fund  which  makes  a  loss  impossible.  21  per  cent,  on  an  absolutely  safe 
investment  in  any  other  industry  would  be  considered  remarkable ;  in  gold  mining  it  is  very  ordinary. 
Naturally  the  management  of  the  Mt.  Jefferson  is  not  contented  with  the  present  yield  from  a  mine 
containing  so  vast  a  body  of  ore,  and  it  has  arranged  to  increase  the  milling  capacity  to  300  tons  daily. 
Far  greater  dividends  will  then  be  paid.  •  Wisely  enough  it  prefers,  out  of  consideration  to  present 
stockholders,  to  sell  treasury  stock  for  this  purpose  rather  than  use  all  the  eaminp;s  of  the  mine  and  so 
suspend  dividend  paying.  This  stock  is  now  offered  at  a  low  figure.  According  to  the  best  expert 
opinion  it  will  double  in  value  many  times,  and  the  dividends  will  continue  for  a  life  time. 

Under  these  circumstances  this  stock  is  as  safe  as  government  bonds  and  a  hundred  times  more 
profitable.  Thousands  of  investors  have  longed  for  the  chance  to  participate  in  the  immense  profits 
of  legitimate  mining  when  they  could  do  so  without  assuming  any  risk.  This  chance  is  now  open. 
Will  you  be  among  the  fortunate  ones  to  grasp  it? 

'We  have  issued  a  beautifully  illustratea  prospectus  giving  complete  details  of  this  great  enter- 
prise ;  also  a  valuable  booklet  of  information  on  the  mining  industry,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  free  upon  request.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.    It  may  mean  a  fortune  for  you. 
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Co  West  to  the  Ocean 


California's   summer  climate    is   finest  in   the  world. 

Cooi  Trip  on  the  J^anta  Fe. 

Surf-bathing —  ocean    breezes  —  snow-capped    Sierras. 

You  can  buy  a  combination  round-trip  ticket  to  San  Diego  this  summer— including 
railroad  and  Pullman  fare,  meals  en  route,  one  day  at  Grand  Canyon,  and  two 
weeks'  board  and  lodging  at  Coronado  Tent  City— at  a  very  low  price. 

Tent  City  is  a  popular  Southern  California  summer  seaside  resort. 

For  fall  particulars,  address 

Gin,  Pass.  Ofict,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fi  Railway,  Chicago. 

Santa  Fe  All  the  Way 
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LiPPiNOOTT'S  MAOAiiNB  ADTaBTiBBR. 


IShe 

ALVIST^ 


l'0*^^rf^ 


2^2m 


^im  CMti  take  tlte  wKot«  view  with  one  »nflp.  or. 
Arlth  sotne  mixIeU,  stop  the  kn*  st  «  ve  dmerent 
Jlnc<4,  onJ  thus  ini]k«  five  different  widths  of 
>ictured.  alt  depending  on  Just  hww  mtich  of 
Jle  view  jou  wJ*h.  These  are  fe»tiJtr«J  no 
Hlirr  camera  pA«5e»ct. 

OUR  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 
We  now  KRd  you  any  camera  d»crlbe4  In  otir 
iatakitfiie  uoon  a  ahioM  pay  men  I  belns  made. 
rhe  remainoer  yoM  may  pay  In  monthly  Inital- 
iketiti  *tine  you  are  uilng  the  camera.  Write 
u  lor  full  Inlarmatlon  about  th(A. 


MULTISCOPE 
1206  Jefferson  StreH, 


&    FILM    CO. 
BURtmOTON,  WJS. 


CajUJ0^ 
Free 


1903   KORONA»S 

Tiepre^ent    Top  -  ffotch    in    the    Camera  -  ^uflder^^  ^yirt 


A  New 


^  KORONA-ROYAL  <*  "Ui^r* 


[,  "What  do  yoa  mix  your  paintt  with?" 
y  adud  the  Wag  of  the  celebrated  artist.  "With 
,  braingy  sir/*  replied  the  Utter. 

It*t  the  Bett  Material,  the  Meet  Expert 
iboTy  Nmeteen  Years*  Experience — and 
BRAINS  that  put  KORONA  CONSTRUCTION 
in  a  dui  b  j  itielf. 


(  To  h€  continued  in  tko  1903  Korona  C»t»- 
lof^e.    Send /or  it.) 

Gundlach  -  NanhatteLn 
Optical  Co. 

KOCHKSTBK.   M.  T. 
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LIPPINVOTT'a  MAOASJWB  ADVBRTtBMt. 


ponpactjieis 

perfect  afljtfunefft 
^isil)le  HTitif^ 


five  Keys  to  Businm  Succm 

TiM  Bar-Lock  Typewriter 

has  every  advantage  possessed  by 
any  other  machine,  and  several 
improvements  to  be  found  no- 
where else.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Columbia   Typewriter   Hf|^    Co. 

43  WmI  U6tk  SL,  NIW  YORK 


E2^  HAMMOND 

tJiL'  only  ryptWTiler  which  enables  ij(il-  tu 
rile,  rjrt  iliesame  mncb(m%  twenty  «iis  Ungimges 
I  over  one  hviiidrcd  styltf-f^  of  type* 

No  otJier  fvprwriSer  ppfi^tsse's,  in  iis  htgb  a 
r^rec,  any  one  of  the  fol towing  Lhree  t^s^nenrtal 

SPEED  EASE  OF  OPERATION 

EXCELLENCE  OF  WORK 
Writing  Madiine  iA    VvCwvtsiA   Aflaplability 

HE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO, 

F*cfe>r3'    ftniJ   i.Vrmrrtl   i  n!].*^,   frglli  In  ^..th  Sti,   [^»l  Rlwr 
NEW  YORK, H,  V. 


THE 


DENSMOUE 

Adopted  as  Official  Typewriter 

i*v  Tiiv: 

WORLD'S    FAIR 
St.    Louis. 

Head   OfBee!    309    Broadwar,   New   York. 


» 


TYPtWRITERSM^.K^. 


r^THE  LOCKE  ADDER 


AU  th4»  RlaaUt i  mii-hLn*.*  Sn[,n    -r  R En^Er^^  * NV W H Kit ! 
%%    }\k\.f'   MjlMlfAlTritEfts        PBirFU       Shipped     wiu. 

TrrKW  RiTtH  KB  POUi  l  M,        >««  U  ^J|<  Si  ^  CHJUOOl 


Mil  DIKIUECC  ^^i~  yt'urrirlf ;  mtyp  wtvrkitip  for 
Mn  DUalllLOd  ot  hpr?<.  We  st^in  yoii  in  prafil^ 
Mail-Ortltr  busiiiesjft  at  your  home.  Pltra^ant  W«rk  ; 
n^e  j^rolitft :  un1imil«d  piWibilHie^.  Fult  in  format  ion 
simp      FkANKLiN  How^ftD  Co-1  I'ctirvcf,  Cokimdij. 


TENTS 


PROMfTLY  HEtrRHH.     r«rmi  Decider - 

nt«.     WfilF  U'T  ixjolf  on  fF^tf&l*  and  Aay  luUxt- 

Patrol  AM],.^  Wa^kkiD^ton,  I>  €, 


■sSf;SDrWC||iciIIWtYiWA7£R 


i^t 


F««t4*ff  t ,  «l  m  p  tefit,  h^n  J  |  ^-H,  Jtnoft  prbrtlo^t  md  d  fl  ^t>l  * .  1**" 
pricea  cuk^u lat in ^  maeli in^.     Adsl-i.  eti htir^rt*,  M u rn fi I i^^ i ,  Pk 

iiltuiK>ui  I J .    flfcif  c'i  iini<> ,  J*bo  r,  br  am,  fmd  w  1 1 H  bit  jl  I  it^um^ 
''Oiip  Rt**jii]d  ln3  tn  -TiT^rj  bu*1iifnii  ofllc*.*''— Jbf  ieir  Jiii**MQ!», 

StaU  ReTfThut  Agents  Austin,  Ttiaa. 
*'ii  i»  wcirth  Its  wpijEJit  tn  goiti/  —Cfmt.  W.  ThoTttpBon^  Bpt^t 

Afftr  r  s  D^pt,  Qf  Labor,  Bt>Mtoti,  jfu*j. 
Prtre  (fcOO,  prepaid  la  U.S.    BowkJpt  free,    AEctit*  w^trLiea, 

C  E  LOCKE  MTtI  CD^  jr  Wsim  5i.Kcsiwniow«^ 
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UPP1NC0TT8  MAGAZINE  ADVWBTiatB. 


Cidc&jfdbdKoi 

^.Tb  flive  lltllefgnaay  anae:  r  i^ 

JktKe  roivd'5  rflvot  iron        .*^nts 

With  FJ».C-W£vxed—       tV^    . 

»o  the  dear  little  l&dy  can  slideTl 


The  only  wax  that  keeps  the 
irons  Smooth  and  Clean. 


FREE  A  Chinarette  Paintiof  Set, 
tray,  brush  and  colors,  to  evory  pur- 
chaser of  five  sticks  of  P.  P.  C.  Wax. 
Send  five  trade-marics  taken  from 
the  sticks  to 

PLAHB-PROOP  CO.,  New  York  City. 


MENK 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


POWDER 


iDclj^htful  After  Bathing,  A  Luxury  After  Shavin^l 

I  A  posni'^^  rfljef  lor  Cho^pped   Hbnds,  Chn^fini*  ancfl 

■  all  sfflicjions  or  Kba  skin  Rismovcs  all  odor  of  pcr&piraUQn.l 
ICfi]  Mennen's  (ihp  orlftnalj,  e  Hftif  higher  iff  pn<e,  per- 1 
|j^(?D>.  ^1^^  warthkis  s^biiifitifS,  but  thfrt  ts  a  retf^on  for  i/.f 
SoM  everywhere,  or  mailed  lor  25  C«nt3. 


If^Bilious 


aR4A/ 


SELTZEK 


It  prevents  bilious  attacks  by  keeping  the 
stomach  clean  and  liver  active. 
"  IV  8  good/or  chUdren,  too.'* 
At  Dnicglsts,  ftOe.  and  #1.00>  or  by  mail  from 

Tht   Tarrant  Co..   21   Jay  Street,   New   York. 

Buaiiwaa  EstablUbed  1834. 


DENTACURA 

TOOTHPASTE 


IS  THE  BEST 

Commended  by  jom  TJtntiiti, 
Clenns  tbe  tecrVi  and  destroys  barm - 
full  bmctcrlu,  tbu4  reiardin|r  decay 
md  pr«s«rvinff  the  teeth.  Sc  pure 
■  .Li  get  DcmaeursLn  Avoid  Mibad- 
tiiKTi.  At  drngiflEts.  >5  t*iit»*  ot 
aeiu  direct  on  receipt  of  price. 

Made  Qj>Iy  by  ihc 


Dcntactira  Company.  Newark,  N*  U  U*  S*  A. 
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UPPINCOTT*B  MAGAZIIfB  ADVBBTJ8MR. 


15     c*nt«« 
%3  cents 

ColUrs  yet 
'      dcaii^liFiJ 


See  tlltC  Ihl! 

ifsile-mvk  la  oq 


Cuffs  yfju  buy 


"UHLE 
INDIAN" 


For  jvoJe  at  Fnrtiishittg  SWrea 
We  will  itnd  pi^rure  No.  le,  (or  four 


H.  C.  Curtis  i  Co. 

425  RivcH  St..  TROY.  N    Y. 


The  delightful  country  of  health-giving, 
lieht,  dry  air  and  inspiring  scenery  is  the 
ideal  pliice  to  spend  your 

Summer  Vacation 

A  country  perfectly  suited  for  either 
rest,  recreation  or  sport,  aboundlng^  in  good 
hotels  and  boarding  places  adapted  to  any 
maa*5  means.  It  is  an  inexpensive  place 
to  visit  and  the  trip  requires  but  one  night 
en  route  from  Chicago  via  the 

CHICAGO,  UNION  PACIRC  AND 
NORTH-WESTERN  UNE. 

An  IJlustrated  Booklet  and  other  inferes^t- 
In?  printed  matter  ahout  Olnrado  will  be 
tent  free  to  al[  persons  nddrL- saint' 

W.  B,  KMISKEflil, 

tl  rifth  Av*.,  CHJCACO. 


SAVES  HOSIERY 


NEVER  SLIPS^  TEARS 
NOR  UNFASTENS 
Every  Pair 


CUSHION 

BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

If  jrour  D««Ur  doam  not  a«JI  you  tlilA 
Supporter  h*  do«s  mit  sail  th«  S*at 
Emry  Clup  lis*  Uv«  namo  ^^p» 
Btmmptd  «■  th9  M«4al  Loop^^ 

•EOMt  FROST  CO,  ■akcrt,  BMtOflp 


Protects 
AgOLinst 
TempercLture  Change*. 

72ra  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 


Also  various  JAEGER  Novelties   and 
Specialties.  

DonH  forget  that  the  Best  is  the  Cheap- 
est and  that  the  First  Wealth  is  Health. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE, 


DR.  JAEOER  t.  W.  S.  CO.'S  OWN  STORES. 

NEW  YORK:  16  WMt 23d  St.;  100.157  Browlway. 

BROOKLYN :  804  Palton  Street. 

BOSTON:  230-232  BoyUtoa  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1010  Chestaot  Street. 

CHICAQO :  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES, 


LlPPINOOrra  MAGAZJNM  ADVBRTiBMR. 
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LIPPtNOOTT*B  MAQAEINB  ADVBRTIBBR. 


THE  SECRET? GOOD  COMPLEXION 

ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAUTY 

Should  Embrace  thb  Opportunity  to  Secure  a  60-day  Daily  Treatment  of  Dr. 

Campbell's  Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  and  Fould's  Medicated 

Arsenic  Soap  for  One  Dollar. 

If  your  blood  is  impure,  or  if  you  tiave  plmplee.  ftreokles,  Wlinkles,  blaok- 

heads,  redness  of  face  or  nose,  a  muddy,  sallow  skin  or  anv  blemish 

whatever  on  or  under  the  skin^ou  should  procure  at  once  these  marvellous  beautiners  of  the 
complexion,  skin,  and  form.  This  ad.  roust  be  sent  with  your  order.  If  you  cannot  send  now, 
cut  this  out  and  send  when  it  is  convenient,  as  this  offer  will  be  good  any  time  if  ad.  is  sent 
with  your  order.    Address 

n.  B.   FOULD,   Room  31,  214  Sbtth  Ave.,  N.  Y.     Soid  by  Druggists  Everywhere. 


The  Secret  of  a.  Good  Complexion 


To  all  Women  who  desire  beauty 

N  EAT'S 

Witch-Hazel 
Jelly 

a  sure   cure    f<.tr  itmbum, 
pipi  plet.      f  reckl  es ,     d  ark 

ngs  undtr  tht!  eyes,  and 
3lL\    other    blemishes, 
hether  t»n    the   face, 
neck,  arms,  or  htidy. 
't  imparls  the  most 
exqtJisilf    fairnfss, 
makes  the  roii^h- 
ist  skin,   aiter   a 
few  applications, 
become  snfi^ 
assuming  the 
c  o  m  p  1  e  X 
i<»n   uf   nat- 
ural freshness. 


\\  you 
cannot 

get    it     at 
your  deal- 
er's,  on    re- 
c  e  i  p  t   of   aj 
cent!    we    will 
mail  you,   post- 
p;ud.  a  lutie  quad- 
ruple the  sizedis' 
played  in  theiUus- 
tration.        Address 

Neat*Richardson  Drug  Co. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


Art  P 


The  F*Jr 


HOTOGRAPH 

From  human  life  at  liBVf^r^'bck'hi  Pictures 
the  j^>y  of  U^injft  brt^atbe^e  wiUi  Aroeric*Ti 
es^iti  it,    Tbe  ftutcpssrul  hlendlnH:  of  ft^rllsti 

^uphi,  whVti  art,'  fiift  vrois7*i«i  rcfurodnctlon*  but  an? 

rn  ^t*\n  toK^thf  r  wUh  Xhv  nafiic  H>f  tlhr  put>tk^i|cfiiti) 
t¥-ht--h  yfni  n?ftil  thi"  JirtT^rilMrnptit  to  nm4Wj  *rilt»f* 
j^l>e  llfihidD4M<b  BuUdlDPH  lIlMBA.  lUmw^k.  <^>nih»h»J?k 
of  f  he  Hint  JiF!  I  .v*=lt^i  \¥  firavidpd  *%.*  that  '^  H*'p  nn-t 
nun"  fiiny  >n'  t n m i i-l l^ftH' I jf  buDgr  nlthuut,  lurLtaur 
1  r»fc"<  >  ra  V  i^  n  lip  til- f  -^r  '-Tr'^fUM^ , 


S3  00  SILK  Elastic  stocking 

V  V I V  V  Wrl  e  for  Pamphlet  K . 

TRVMES,    ABDOMUTAL    SUPPORTERS,   ETC. 

c^I    A\/1^T  T  »C    1005  Bprlac  Oim^cb  Street, 

ff  Lr/lVC^LrLr  0»  PHlUkDELPHIA,   PA. 


mAsmmmmmm 


GEO.  N.  PIERCE  CO.,  BuFViLrrv:  Pierce  Cycles  and  Arrow  Motor  Cars.  rSC 


Lippiyaorra  maoazisb  adybbtismk. 
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LIPPtVCOTTB  MUGAZINB  ADVBRTISBR, 


■f^f*'*>^>f''**'f>^^'*^>*>f>t'>^'^**>f>^>t>f>tSf>*st>^>^sf<^>^^^ 


PERFECTION  IN  BUST  AND  FIGURE 


The  Knowledge  ifow  to  Potieu  It 
YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Would  you  have  a  form  second  to  n 
•  bust  u  full,  plump,  and  Am 


ond  to  nun p,  pSifecUy  fret  from  aH  srrawny 

m  U  y-<ii  Lould  dtKirtf     You  m^y  e«4l)y  ol 


ifld  hollD«ptecd,i 


.^ . .__  — ^^  __.,  (jbttJn  tbcM  fn«fetlaaAble 

,  .-ti  ^'^  yi*"  ^ritc  to  Ma«.  Iludiivk,  tfte  m«rv«ilt:.u4ly  succi-urut  F«^  and  Fkm 
SyewMMt.  of  Chicago,  for  her  fauiuy*  tyitcm  of  d<Firc]i>t>n^iiH  »  iil^co¥*ry  *hUli  ifir>r'mnly 
sdmulates  Che  developinff  forces  of  naiurr  amlinKkei  plionp  mtl  the  ribt  anil  sunkm  |ptir.«  and 
which  creates  the  most  lucinatinir  *^<^  Ua^jtlful  Lm>««.  It  mltwrttlle  buat  w««mar« 
«  r?*"wi"l  "'*'••  ****  •'™*  »»»J  "fflt  plL>mp  tnjJ  fount!,  Tlip  Kudllte  tyitrni  lii  Ihr  i.ne 
-      -^      -  1..U     leading  society  womrn  CYcryThM^.     It  i*  ftrrffi-Nv  tiannlr*^  anil  failure  Is 

laatmatlMi^  ^rp^  rlTCh  t«  thin  vovcn  tv  r^ln  1&  tv  fii*  Iba. 

Wdcllt  Ml4  Muad  oat  fhe  ojiHrr  T^rm*     WhlU  iPvifiu  llii?  Ir^almtnlyou  will 

receive  constant  care  by  moll  until  j  .m  arc  enllfcty  d^^vlsped.   I  rr.niJii^rit  ptini^clanii  hl.'ljly 


praised  so  highly  by  leading  s 
unknown.  SpMiial  laatnu 
■Mve  !■  weiclit  mm4  roai 
receive  constant  care  by  mall  i 

Indorse  and  prescribe  It  becau ^  _.,_,  ,,,_ , , 

development.  Upon  request  and  a  ttvtnp  f j  -^t  p<  ^xmi^ ,  m  pi,i:kmrF,  semi 
be  sent  YOU  containing  beautlfiil  pbuius  kdJ  fuE(  inroriDalloa  Kihiw  td 
Do  not  bfl  to  write  at  ooce  to 


jfKlt  iulJtrl uriry  oiicrcvtrythin4^f  li«  Vnnwn  fr-f  phy 
"  '  "  *  "Ht  in  a  pl^lh  wn    " 

idevittcipfiiurtci 


.iHt  in  a  pl^lh  wnp^f ,  n  ill 


MMC  HASTINGS.  A.D..  S9  I>earbom  St..  Chicego.  IlL 


' 

1  A  T  1  n  ny  its  cure  positively  guar- 
.  U   1   II  K  K  n  ^i^^^d  ^y  a  n^w  method 
in  1  fflllllll  without  swallowing  medi- 
ine.     Cost  slight.     Mone^r  back  in  lo  days  if  not 
atisfied.     Write  for  full  information. 
:i1ICAG0  VAPORIZER  CO.,  25  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago. 

3oREiv.^Dil;/iA^Tii0rlPJ0i^JL/LV/Ali:R 

1     a  f%  1  Pi  #%  Why  not  have  a  beautiful  oomple 
1    H  1 1 1 L  V  one  which  gives  a  youthful  appean 
1    UIIIrA  An<^  m^X  ^  ^^^  ^  fortune  to 
knUlbU  New.  Life  Beauty  Tablets  are  posit 

Kion, 
Mice, 
you. 
ively 
f  the 
You 
Co.. 

All 
;  20 
irorid 

All 
tsfor 
City 

i^B^iaiBfl  linDDUlllC  4nii  1  iniinD 

skin,  beautify  the  complexion  and  purify  the  blood, 
can  try  them  free.  Enclose  stamp  to  Standard  Toilet 
Dept  H.,  Indiana.  Pa. 

1 1      1 1  IIVl     liShed  1876.  Thoumuda  haying  failad 

#■      I  Will     elsewhere    have   been    cured    bv    na. 

Treatment   can    be    taken   at   home. 

Vrite  The  Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens  Co. .  Dept.  P  3,  LebMon,  O. 

YOUR    FORTUNE    FREE.    Myteriea  revealed 
questions  on  Love,  Marriage,  Business,  etc  .  answered 
years'  successrul  practice  in  Europe  and  America.     The  y 
recognizes  me  as  the    KING    OF   ASTRO  LOO  CRS. 

postage  to  Professor  Fredericks,  340  W.  43d  St.,  New  York 

A  Three  Weeks' Treatment      ^v     Di  ^n^nf^      ^abi   pt"^ 
For    Thin-Blooded    People,       VfX-DLOOD         I  ABLETS 

Pleaaant  to  take,  harmless  to  the  system.  They  cure  Nervousness.  Rheumatism.  Indigestion. 
Blood  Purifier  and  Tonic.  A  great  flesh  producer.  You  derive  all  the  benefit  and  nourish- 
ment from  these  tablets  that  you  would  from  the  pure  blood  of  a  healthy  bullock.  Thin 
people  gain  ten  pounds  a  month.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  them.  Better  send  to-day. 
'en  cents  for  the  postage  on  the  same.  We  send  Tablets  prepaid.  'W.  A.  HENDBRSON,  D«pt.  I«,  Claiinda,  Iowa. 

JAYNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 


4-IMPORrANT  OATEWAYS-4    FINEST 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 

L  S.  THORNE.  Third  V..P.  and  Gcn'l  M^^  E.  P.  TURNER.  Cmi'I  Pats,  and  Tkt  Agt 

DAI^I^ASs    TBXAS. 


LIPPINOOTT'8  MAaAtlSM  ADTMBTI8MK. 
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LIPPINOOTT'B  MUOAZINB  ADYBRTIBBR, 


AA/'|^^|^A^^<^/^/^^^A^v^^«^>A^^<rf^^^«^^^AA^>^^^>^^'^^^^«^^^A^#^>^^^■^^^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^rf^^w^v^^^^^^^«^^^^^A#«^^^ 


PERFECTION  IN  BUST  AND  FIGURE 

The  Knowledge  Ifow  to  PofieM  It 
YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Would  you  have  a  fcrm  urcq^nd  to  none*  peifeetly  ft**  Crum  all  tmirdy  *nd  h^low  placet,  and 
a  bust  as  full,  plump,  «nd  Umi  at  TfA,n  (^mld  desUer  Vuu  ma]^  emj^iiy  obuln  thrte  mestlinable 
bressinn  If  you  write  t<^  Mac.,  ilutln^*,  the  ps^arveti^m^i^  tucct^irui  Vawm  t^d  Face 
SpeelMlat.  of  ChlcatC'\  for  hci  rimoL^  ty^trin  of  devie-]pfio3(hiK  »  i]i<M:ov«Ty  **J.|ch  vignrously 
•wn>uiat«  the  develop  In  t'  i\.rcev  uf  ttaturc  thtl  mtkej  plump  ill  the  i^ii  and  Sunken  places  and 
which  creates  the  mo^n  larcinmini;  and  b«DLLttEfui  cwi^r*.    It  v Eisner*  the   hast  aeaaare 

■■«■••«»«,■>•'»*  S' -^  "f^»  •n^H  nerit  il'jmpiftij  njund.  Tbr  fVpfllfl*  s  v  ttem  is  the  one 
praised  so  highly  by  h  .nsln^  ^^.-i  inv  womm  c vrry^i hrr* .  ll  Ei  prrfPLtIv  t.ATmLr  -i  and  failure  is 
unknown.  Saeglal  Inptmi'ilana  ftr«  ^It^b  Ia  Lhin  wanen  to  caln  I  ft  to  tO  Iba. 
■MNP*  la  wclskt  anil  roiinil  sut  thp  eattpv  l^rm,  WhWt  M^\n]tVl^^•^  trrritnentyou  will 
receive  constant  ^rel  v  ni  lil  unTil  vcm  irc  entirely  d«v«]d|i«d.  F'tomEncnt  pb^nridans  highly 
Indorse  and  piescfibe  U  l  -ta»»r  of  ii*  jrrc&t  itEr'TfJiirity  oi-rr  tvcnrthlnt  rl-^e  kn.  «fn  for  physical 
development.  Upon  r^^-ii m r^ i  bd J  «  iLrnmp  T  t  jv ,?ia cr ,  &  par k ajf c ,  -tes I ti 1 1 n  «  f 1 1 .1 1 n  wrapper,  will 
besent  voucontalnfaifT  bcji-tiful  ^jhowi  au  !  f.,]]  Irifvjrmjti.  ej  Uj*  Tv,  J*-v(r!i.'^.  y>.>itfselr  at  home. 
Do  not  an  to  write  at  once  to 


MME.  HASTINGS,  A.D.,  59  Dearborn  St-  Chicego,  IlL 


^*^^^^^'^^^'•^^^^^^^«^*'^'<^^^^>^<>^«^*^^><^*^<^^^>'^^^«'^'^^«^>^«^^^«'>^^^«^^^<^«^VV>^^^VV^^VVV^/V^^«A^^ 


■./|^>^i 


lATARRH 


Its  cure  positively  guar- 
aiiteed  by  a  new  method 

without  swaDowing  medi- 

ne.     Cost  slight.     Mone^r  back  in  lo  days  if  not 

itisfied.     Write  for  full  information. 

fllCAGO  VAPORIZER  CO..  25  Chicago  Ave,  Chicigo. 


IPIUM 


MORPHINE  and  LIQUOR 

HABITS  CUREO.  SanatoriunTEstab. 
lished  1876.  Thoamuds  having  failod 
elsewhere  have  been  cured  by  us. 
Treatment  can  be  taken  at  home, 
ritr  The  Dr.  J.  L.  Stephen!  Co.,  Dept.  P3,  LehAnon,  O. 


LADIES 


Why  not  have  a  beautiful  complexion, 
one  which  gives  a  vouthful  appearance, 
and  may  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you. 
New.  Life  Beauty  Tablets  are  positively 

guaranteed  to  cure  all  erupdona  of  the 

beautify  the  complexion  and  purify  the  blood.    You 


skin,  ^ ^ 

can  try  them  free.  Enclose  stamp  to  Standard  Toilet  Co 
Dept  H.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


YOUR  FORTUNE  FREE.  Mysteries  revealed.  All 
questions  on  Love,  Marriage,  Business,  etc.  answered;  20 
years'  successful  practice  in  Europe  and  America.  The  world 
recognizes  me  as  the  KiNQ  OF  ASTROLOGERS.  All 
correspondence  confidential.  Send  birth  date  and  ten  cents  for 
postage  to  Professor  Fredericks,  240  W.  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


A  Three  Weeks' Treatment      ^w     Di#%#%p%      Tabi   p^-^ 
Tor    Thin-Blooded    People,       VfX-DLOOD         I  ABLETS 

Pleasant  to  take,  harmless  to  the  system.  They  cure  Nervousness,  Rheumatism,  Indigestion. 

Blood  Purifier  and  Tonic.   A  great  flesh  producer.    You  derive  all  the  benefit  and  nourish- 

ment  from  these  tablets  that  you  would  from  the  pure  blood  of  a  healthy  bullock.    Thin 

"""  people  gain  ten  pounds  a  month.  It  ooets  you  nothing  to  try  them.  Better  send  to-day. 
n  cents  for  the  postage  on  the  same.  We  send  Tablets  prepaid.  W,  A.  HBNDBRSON,  Dept.  L,  Claiinda,  Iowa. 

lAYNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THC  WORST  COLDS 


4— WPORJANT  OATEWAYS-4     FINEST 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 

L.  S.  THORNE,  Third  V..P.  and  Gcn'l  A\gr.»  E.  P.  TURNER.  Gcn'l  Past,  and  Tkt  Aft 


Lippincott's    Biogrd^phi< 
Dictionary 


THE  great  strides  in  every  field  of  human  activity  during  the  century  just  dead 
have  added  thousands  of  new  names  to  the  lists  of  those  whom  the  wodd 
delights  to  honor,  a  fact  which  the  publishers  of  "  Lippincott*s  PRONOUKCiiiG 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology"  have  recognized  by  giricg 
that  notable  work  of  reference  a  thorough  and  extended  revision. 

The  biographical  notices  included  in  previous  editions  have  been  brought  down  to 
date,  and  a  great  number  of  new  names  have  been  added  ;  so  that  the  book  in  its  latest 
edition  is  complete  to  the  opening  year  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  stands  to-day 
— as  always  since  the  publication  of  its  first  edition — without  a  peer  among  woiks  of 
similar  intent  and  scope.  Among  the  many  features  of  excellence  which  have  called 
forth  the  highest  praise  from  hundreds  of  men  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  mankind 
may  be  cited  specifically  the  admirable  system  of  Orthography,  repeated  on  evoy  page 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  ;  and  the  comprehensive  plan  of  Pronunciation,  the  data  for 
which  were  secured  by  Dr.  Thomas  during  an  extended  sojourn  in  Europe  and  the  Orient 

2  lar|(e  8vo  yoh.    2550  double-column  p9^e%.    Budffam. 
115-00 ;    half  niisiA,  117.50 ;    half  morocco.  |20.00 


Lippincott's    Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  of  the  World 

NEW    REVISED    EDITION 

IN  addition  to  the  great  collection  of  matter  contained  in  former  editions,  comprising 
notices  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  places,  this  edidon 
has  been  enriched  by  a  "Supplement/*  in  which  are  contained  latest  details 
concerning  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine 
Islands,  Guam,  South  and  Central  America,  South  Africa  (with  other  African  matter  of 
interest),  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Powers,  a  Conspectus  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  of  the  United  States,  and  recent  figures  and  statistics  of  population  and  conmiercc 
the  world  over,  so  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  latest  possible  date  before  printing. 
The  results  of  recent  explorations  are  thus  made  available,  and  the  political  readjust- 
ments of  the  last  few  years  are  summarized.      Send  for  sample  pages  and  full  particulars. 

2  lar|(e  .8vo  vols.  Buckram,  115*00;  half  nissta: 
117.50 ;  half  morocco,  120.00.  One  voL,  sheep. 
18.00,  net ;  half  nissia  or  half  morocco,  SIO.00,  net 


Publishers — ^J.   B.   LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY PhOadebhii 


UPPtHOOTTB  MAOAMiKM  ADVaBTieSB, 


COOK'S  FLAKED  RICE  mixed  with 

in  the  right  proportions  males  a  most  deliciopbifldl 

A  Ten  Dollar  ll  AAA  Mm 
Gold  Prize   nlllUU  FlaM«« 


Given  for 


mop 


J 


LOOKS  FLAKED  RICE  is  sold  by^yourpi^ 
In  each  package  is  a  little  Cook-book  wJiicKl^lls^ 
liow  to  make  many  delicious  new  dishes-lnWdin^ 
us  your  bread  receipt  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly,  directing  envelope  to 

COOK*S  FLAKED  RICE CdlOmonSquaitNewMQti: 


^■i 


LIPPINOOTT'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTIBBR, 


Your 

Vacation  in 

Colorado 


TOURIST  TICKETS  FOR  HALF  FARE 


Route 


A  Colorado  trip  this  vear  will  cost  very  little.  We  are  going  to  sell 
round  trip  tickets  Irom  Cfiicago  for  J^.  From  St.  Louis  ^25,  Practically 
half  fare.  Eastern  railroad  agents  will  sell  through  tickets  based  on  these 
rates.  This  will  enable  people  of  moderate  means  to  spend  their  boli- 
day  in  the  delightful  Colorado  country*  Special  tickets  will  be  sold  July  1 
to  JO  for  even  fess  than  named  above, 

OUR  HANDBOOK  OF  COLORADO 

which  we  will  send  if  requested,  without  charge,  tells  all  about  the  hotels,  boarding  bou&a 
and  ranch eS|  their  prices,  names  and  addresses  of  the  proprietors,  attractions  within  reach, 
rates  for  livery,  the  fishing  and  hunting,  charges  for  guides,  etc.  You  can  get  cit  eel  lent 
accommodations  for  $8  to  1 10  a  week.  Send  Tor  a  copy.  Do  it  iaday  and  with  the  book 
1  will  enclose  a  circular  telling  about  the  railroad  ticket  rates  and  our  fast  "^one  night  on 
the  road"  trains  between  Chicago  or  St,  Louis  and  Colorado. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  like  Colorado  for  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  and 
perfection  of  climate  —  it  is  ideal.  !  have  never  known  anyone  to  return  from  Colorado 
disappointed.    "Where  could  you  find  a  more  deliglitful  place  to  spend  your  vacation  ? 

Don*t  forget.  Send  f&day  lot  a  copy  of  our  Colorado  handbook.  It  is  well  wortb 
looking  over  even  if  you  don't  make  tlie  trip,  1 

^  P.  S*  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Tra£Bc  Manager,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Ry,  CHICAGO  | 
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Satisfying:De1^ipi  Crisp 
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CREAMoF  WHEAT 


-X9XE  BOX  TME    BRAVE 
DESERVE     TME     r  A  R  E  - 


At  least  such  fare  as 


CRXAM  of  WHEAT 


Dainty  for  Breakfast 
Appetizing  for  Lunch 
Delicious  for  a  Dinner  Dessert 


CREAM  OF  WHEAT  CO* 


M!Bn«%.Rotl%  Mifia* 


LIPPINOOTT'8  MA0AeiyS  ADVBBTISBB. 
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iiFE  AN'D   Trust 

TV.     OORP7BR     FOURTH 
rD     CH£STNUT     STRE3S3TS 
(19^06.    401-400) 


Evidence  of  the  skiliiil  and  faithful  management  of  this 
company  is  found  in  its  exceedingly  low  expense  rate,  and  the 
remarkably  favorable  rate  of  mortality.  For  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence,  the  death  rate  has  been  only  sixty-one  per  cent 
of  the  rate  indicated  by  the  authoritative  tables. 

The  organization  of  the  company  affords  a  strong  guaranty 
of  safe  management  for  the  future.  There  is  the  same  need  for 
care  and  intelligent  discrimination  in  selecting  a  life  insurance 
company  that  there  is  in  selecting  investments  for  a  trust  fund. 
The  question  of  the  first  importance  in  either  case  is  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  security. 

Persons  contemplating  insurance  are  invited  to  address  the 
company  for  rates  and  general  information. 


STECK 

PIANOS 

For  Forty-six  Years 

inseparably  associated  with 
the  highest  achievements  of 
musical  art. 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools 
and  musical  institutions  be- 
cause of  their  exquisite  tone 
qualities  and  unexcelled 
durability. 

This  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  intending  purchaser 
of  a  piano. 

CaialogM€S  sent  free  on  application. 

GEORGE  STECK  4L  CO. 

136  Fifth  AvMMie.        New  York 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE" 


OlDai  of  Ok  Timre  r 

Have  you  ever  considered  what 
will  become  of  your  loved  ones 
after  you  are  gone  }  Or,  what 
will  become  of  you  in  your  old 
age  }  We  have  made  provision  for 
you   in   either  case. 

Our  FREE  booklet,  '*The 
How  and  the  Why,"  gives 
our  plan.        Write  for  it. 

PENN  MUTUAL   LIFE 

921-3-5    CHESTNUT    STREET 
PHILAOELPHIA 


TRY  ALL  PIANO  PLAYERS 

\  you  will  find  out  why  so  many  in.nple  with  real 
(C  for  music  prefer  the 

hase  &  Baker  Piano  Player 

^T:vbi-niv  can  play  any  mvisic  upgn  it,  and  it  offers 

i  -ician  to  th^  music  than  any  <>ther  playf  r 
the  player  for  the  traiiteii  musicmn  Ji^uell  aa 
bcgmner. 

CteqjBUrt;    \^    all    yours^ — llic    uurk     is    all    the 
lyef'^. 


^THE  CttASE  &  BAKER  COMPANY 


e«i  A    u    V 
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LIPPINOOTT'B  MAGAZINE  ADVBRTI8BB. 


EINTACURA 

TOOTH    PASTE 


IS  THE  BEST    ^ 

Comiflciid<=d  by  3000  I^fJ^'*";- 
Ckjiiis  the  tc*th  and  dcsirnys  harm- 
ful b**:[rria,  ihu*  re [ardmK  decay 
and  preSffrvlnf  ihc  tccTh.  Bt  *ure 
VI3U  get  Dcntacura.  Avoid  substi- 
tuiei.  At  diruffKi=*t*p  /5  ^'=1^5,  or 
sent  dirtci  on  receipt  of  prkt. 

Made  only  b>"  ihe 

xra  Gompanyi.  Newark,  N.  Jo  U.  S.  A. 

P  Dyspeptic 

L     use      ^^sffSW^^b. 


SELTZER 


ects  acidity,  relieves  the  system  from 
ons    generated    by    undigested    food. 

TAf  Best  Morning  Laxative, 
rrgtd  by  American  Physicians  for  58  years. 

Vt  DrueHsts,  &Oc.  and  Sl.OO,  or  by  mail  from 

TARRANT  CO.      r^^^"")     NEW  YORK. 


^arn  the  trutH 

Every  man  and  woman,  particularly 
those  entered  upon  matrimony,  should 
possess  the  new  and  valuable  book 

SexologV 

by  WILLIAM  H.  WALLING.  A.M..  M.D. 
which  sensibly  treats  of  the  sexoloeia" 
relations  of  both  sexes,  and.  as  well,  Iw 
and  when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Unequalled  endorsement  of  the  press, 
ministry,  le^al,  and  medical  professions. 

Do  yotft  KnoiMr 

main    cause   of   unhappiness.   ill-health,  sickly 

children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  physicians  and  shown 

by  court  records  to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sexT 

Seat,  doih-boaad,  piMtpald,  on  ree«lpt  of  $1.00. 

ATrite  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  '*  Table  of  Contents."  I 

zco-paffe  Illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit— FREE.  I 

PAX   PUBLISniNO   CO.,   Dept.   tO.   Phlladelpkla. 


INSENG 

oaade  from  one-half  acre. 

6t  Taluable  crop  in  the  world. 

nt)wn  tbroughoat  the  U.  8.  and  Canada. 

n  your  garden  to  grow  thousands  of  dollars  worth. 

ITS    AND   SEEDS    FOR    SALE. 

lur  cents  for  poetage  and  get  Booklet  B-F,  which  tells 

utit, 

MVCLLGINSCNQ  GARDEN.  JOPLIN.  MO..  U.S.A. 


rtClENNEN'S] 

*'•    ^    '     .OR^T"  TALCUM         '| 

fc  Toilet  Po*il8rj 


Protects 
Aga-inst 
TemperoLture  Changes. 

_  The  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 

Also  various  JAEGER  Novelties  and 
Specialties, 

I>on't  forget  tliat  tiie  Best  is  tlie  Clieap- 
est  and  tliat  the  First  Wealth  U  Health. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Dl.  JAEIU  S.  W.  S.  00.'S  OWN  STOIEt. 

NBWYORK:  16Wort23dSt.;  155.157Bro«lw«y. 

BROOKLYN :  S04  Palton  Street. 

BOSTON:  230-232  Boylston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1510  Cheetnut  Street. 

CHICAGO:  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


UPPHfOOffa  MAOAZIlfS  ADVBkTtSEJL 


UPPtlfOOTrB  MAGAZtKB  ADVMRTtB»B, 


The  SECRET  7  GOOD  COMPLEXION 

ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAUTY 

Should  Embrace  thb  Opportunity  to  Secure  a  60-ilay  Daily  Treatment  of  Dr. 

Campbeirs  Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  and  FouM's  Medicated 

Arsenic  Soap  for  One  Dollar. 

If  your  blood  is  impure,  or  if  you  have  pimpleB.  frecklOB,  wrinkles,  black- 

beads,  redness  of  faoe  or  nose,  a  muddy,  sallow  skin  or  anv  blemish 

whatever  on  or  under  the  skin^ou  should  procure  at  once  these  marvellous  beautiners  of  the 
complexion,  skin,  and  form.  This  ad.  must  be  sent  with  your  order.  If  you  cannot  send  now, 
cut  tnis  out  and  send  when  it  is  convenient,  as  this  offer  will  be  good  any  time  if  ad.  is  sent 
with  your  order.    Address 

H.  B.  FOULD,  Room  31,  214  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.    Soid  by  Dtuggisu  Kverywture. 


Bcret  off  8l  Good  Gimplexion 


To  all  Women  who  desire  beauty 

NEAT'S 

Witch-Hazel 
Jelly 

^11  re   rijre    for  sunburn, 
pimplei,      freckles,     dark' 

ringi  umit^r  the  eyes,  and 
all    uther   blemishes, 
whethtT  on    the   face, 
Tifik,  ^irras,  or  body. 
It  i  in  parts  the  most 
LXijijisite    fairness, 
ttuikes  the  rough- 
st  skin,  after  a 
fewapplications, 
become  soft, 
assuming  the 
complex- 
ion of   nat- 
ral  freshness. 


>Richardson  Dru|(  Co. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


dt*^9  Row  BoatA,  Canoes 

Mptors,  both  two  and  four  cycle,  1  to  40  H.  P. 
ip«  for  complete  illustrated  catalog  and  tell  us 

.      AOCnCICS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITICS. 

'  BOAT  MF6.  CO.,  St.  JONph,  Mlcllgai. 


BREAD 
MACHINE 


FOR 

HOUSEHOLD 
USE 


Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes  lO  lbs.  of  best  bread 
in  8  minutes.    Bend  for  Booklet.    Agents  wanted. 

SCICNTIFIC  BRCAD  MACHINE  CO.. 

(GTRIJS  CHAMBERS,  JR.) 

rifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  PhUadelphia. 


PIANO 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain 


HnndrMU  of  Uoright  Pianos  r 

from  renting  to  be  dte|MMed  of,  at^onoe.    Ther  inolnde^Steinwaya, 


Knabes,Fliiohers,8terUng«  and  other  well  known  makes.  Manj 
oannotbedistinffaiehed  ^m^m^mm  *^^  "^  ^ret  all  are 
offered  at  a  great  dia-  CD||H  opnnt._  Uprigtata  as  low 
aiiJlOO.  Also  beantifnl  rilUM  J^*^  ^^'^'InS^  I}.?* 
fl».Slfi0and$165.  Aflne  "  ■■^^■"  Inatmment  at  $»).  fully 
eqaalto  many  t400pianoa.   Monthly   paymenU accepted.    Freight 

only    about  $6.   Writ     '  .1  .   .-- 

8tronge«t  gnarantee. 


only    about  W^   WVlte  for  partionlara.     A  areat  MT'lng   aMorad^ 
-        Illoetrated  Piano  Book  Free. 


40  Adams  St., 
CHICAQO. 

World's  larasat  nrasio  hooset  sells  efarythiiia  known  In  Mail» 


LYON  &  HEALY, 


LIPPlNOOTT'a  MAOAZINB  ADVBBTiaBR, 
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L1PPINC0TT8  MAGAZINE  ADVBRTIBBR, 


AL-VIST^ 


1>EI»FECT     SNAP 
IVMV?- BECi^tiSE. 


I^ou  csTi  tdkc  the  whole  %  lew  with  one  flnep>  nr, 
with  some  rnodeUp  fttop  the  len^  at  live  different 
f^lBCe»,  and  thu.i  make  live  different  widths  of 
pictured,  qll  depending  fin  Ju»l  haw  much  of 
the  view  you  wlih.  Tlic»c  are  feature*  no 
9th  er  CBinera  poiisesiea, 

OUR  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

\Ve  now  send  von  any  camera  described  In  our 
cat4to}{ue  upon  a  'HTuill  pay  men  i  belnir  made. 
The  remaJnder  you  mav  pnv  in  manlhly  {n^tal- 
mi;nt.4  while  yci'u  are  usinif  the  camera.  Write 
us  far  full  tnlormation  about  IKU. 

MULTISCOPE   &   FILM   CO. 
1206  JeffcfsoQ  Streef,        BURLINOTON,  WIS, 


Photographic  Perfection 

i«  attAiTic-d  by  niakinEf  your  neg^ailve^  on 

ANSCO:     THE    NEW    DAYLIGHT    LOADING    FILM 

and  your  prints  on 
CYKO:     THE     PAPEft     THAT     f'RINTS    AT    NIGHT 

LAlititflfl  of    L^puinrtf  mil    L^vrtniKueiil, 

Trial  I>oz*:a  4^©  CTKO  acd  D6T«iap«r,  SO  ceiata. 

uid  »i-p  mUjili-*!  r^r  KL»44»L't.  hiilLVf^TMi  iicid  mW  Film  CikinfThi. 

THE  ANTHONY  m,  5COVILL  CO< 

IS2-L!^  Firth  Ave  IT«T^  ToTk.      Atlaa  Block,  Chlcairo 


ORELIANCEO 

;  SHAMROCK ; 

Hare  you  picked  the  Winner?    Then  you'll  want  to 
see  her  win.     We  can  help  you, — with  the  peerlem 

TURNER-REICH 

BINOCULAR 

When  you  pick  your  Winner  among  BINOCULARS,  place  vuur 
RELIANCE  on  the  TUHNKR-RKICH;  it's  nu  SHAM    .     .  '.     . 

Write  for  Price  List 

BUNDLACH-MANHAnAN  OPTICAL  CO. 
738  So.  Clinton  Ato.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Slse  of  yacbta  as  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye. 


Field  of  the  bulky  old  style 
8-power  Binocular 


As  seen  with  the  8-power 
Turner-Reich  Binocular. 
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LIPPINCOTT'8  MAOAZINB  ADYERTI8BR. 


HAMMOND 

only  Typewriter  which  enables  one  to 
>n  the  same  machine,  twenty- six  languages 
'  one  hundred  styles  of  type. 
other  tjrpewriter  possesses,  in  as  high  a 
,  any  one  of  the  following  three  essential 
s 
EED  EASE  OF  OPERATION 

EXCELLENCE  OF  WORK 
ing^    Machine  of  Universal  Adaptability 

HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

y   and  General  Offices,  69th  to  70th  Sts.  East  River 

NCW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
>flk:es  in  Principal  Cities.     Representatives  everywhere. 


TVPEKRITFRS 


AH  lb*  SteDdard  machines  SOLD  or  RENTKD  ANYWBBKI 
«a  BALF  MAIVUPACTURER8'  PRICES.  Shippwl  witb 
pTJTlifB  of  esamlnation.    Send  for CaUloffus. 

TTraw  BiTiB  nroRiva,     sm  la  smie  st 


P II Q  I  y  C  C  C  for  yourself ;  stop  working  for 
DUOIULOO  others.  We  start  you  In  profit- 
Order  business  at  your  home.  Pleasant  work ; 
ro6ts;  unlimited  possibilities.  Full  information 
F'kanklin  Howard  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


NTSe 


PROMPTXr  SECURED.    Terms  raoder. 
Write  for  book  on  patents  and  any  infor- 
tion    desired.      A.    I.    Wedderbum.   Jr., 
Patent  Atty..  Washington.  D.  C. 


'mmmmmmw. 


Your  eyes  vi!I  adinrjire  its 
beautiful  worK* 

Your  ears  will  eojoy  tbe 
absence  of  noise. 

Your  bands  will  taHe 

pleasure  in  t!^e 

lisibt-runninsf  action* 

Your  seoses  will  i^pprove  of  it« 

Your  ^olli^rs  will  purcbs^se  it* 


C&t&lofue 
aftpt  free 


YOST  WRITIflQ  A\ACHlffB   CO. 
245  Broadway,  flew  YorK 


rmm  "^ 


:^niE  LOCKE  ADDER 


3>uij  a 

pj  'iaTt  ycui  tioifv 


Ay. 


*  PA  CI  TV   It4,*99>4» 


% 


Futcflt ,  RlmpTcRt.  bandlHt,  montprartlcal  and  dxirtblo,  lown 
V>r\^  eiktiintinir  irtA^Jiine.     Ail^l*.  fi^birarip,  MuU3p^M!^  m* 

ult«jieou^]jr,    ^Tuacl£ufr,Jd.Ujr.briiin,  and  will  iiuiL&iir«cim»> 
*'Oflefhfjijldbe  Ira  "Ttry  hu«1nt"a  <jfnc«/'-«;cKL»  JtvfUfOH, 

mwtt  Hftirti  ue  A  i/fn  t,  A  Hit  in,  TrJam , 
■^liu  worth  \Lif  w4-|(rht  in  (THhisJ  "-fTioj,  W.^hompnon^Spsc^t 

Afftr  L  S.  £i^(.  4/  Labt^r,  BoMtan.  Mat*. 
FtitMj  9U0O,  pr«pfcld  In  U.B*    DiKikiei;  frM.    ifwutowftnted.  | 

CE.  LOCKE  MTO  CO^  st  wttnmt  M.K*nmttJow^A 


mpactneis 
ise^roperatioa 
»tect  aliitiMiefit 
siblewritii^ 
illbearia^ 


JM  Hcy$  to  Bn$iiie$$  $ttccc$$ 

Ti^«  Bar-Lock  Typewriter 

has  every  advantage  possessed  by 
any  other  machine,  and  several 
improvements  to  be  found  no- 
where else.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Columbia   Typewriter   Hf|^    Co. 

43  WMt  U6th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


tiMni.  kindly  mention  Lippincott'i. 
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LIPPINCOTT'8  MAOAZINE  ADVERTISER. 
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pelightful 
Comfort 

Nowhere  can  a  person  aecurc  more  re^d,  de- 
lightfuJ  comfort  on  a  railway  journey  than  on  the 
great  trams  over  the  Lake  Sbpre  and  Michigan 
Southern  Ry. 

And  this  13  due  to  the  equipment — always  the 
hesi— exccUence  of  road  bed  and  nicety  of 
track  adjustment,  features  wherein  it  excels 
all  others,  and  which  make  every  mile    one 
of  comfort  and  pleasure. 
%|!A  When  you  have  occasion  to 

yJ5\  travel  between  Chicago  and 

lf*JV,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New 

™  York  and  Boston,  by    using 

the  Lake  Shore  you  will  se- 
cure absolutely  the  best  in 
travel  that  tnoney  can  buy. 
For  "Book  of  Trains"  or 
travel  mformaiion,  address 
A.  J.  SMITH,  General  Pass,  and  Ticket 
A^^ent,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Shoke 


-:>\)AmmmmVHm 


The  F«ir 
Elnalneer 


IV  Photograph 


E^tiioiin  life  at  Hsvt^ry  heijjML  Pk-tnrcs 
TTi<!  fiUceesKful    bk'fuJinif  of  ^-irlfbb 

^»  l^lrh  * rt:  not   1  nnX^t'Fjf  n- [It r 4i lltH \i 


HfH  |lll«:>  l''>lif  1"*  l>ti  "^  trcMinii^ci 


i^i^ 


n\,l 


— *'-  —  *Uri  t^tt^  fiAiTH  tir  tilt'  [iijiiUr^ii'iri  in 

rk  HaMdlHr.  fhlUff*.  llli»E«.   On  ^h^'  Imi.  k 

,i  r*  *'T<;l#'l  1«  pi-fjIrtdtKl  no  tl^nt  "  \W\-  y\    -  l 


In  wrltlnir  to  advertisers,  kindiv  mentinn  T.rppivrwPT'a 
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LIPPINC0TT8  MAOAZUrS  ADVBRTI8BR. 


PERFECTION  IN  BUST  AND  FIGURE 

The  Knowledge  How  to  PoMeu  It 
YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Would  yoa  htv*  a  form  second  to  none,  perfectly  free  from  all  tcraway  and  hollow  placet,  and 
a  bust  as  full,  plump,  and  firm  as  y«>u  could  deslref  You  may  easily  obtain  these  Inestimable 
blessinirs  If  you  write  to  Mhm.  llMtlMC^  «»»«  marvellously  successful  Fonn  Md  Fare 
BMelallat,  of  Chicago,  for  lier  famous  system  of  development,  a  discovery  which  vigorously 
stimulates  the  developing  forces  of  nature  and  makes  plump  all  the  flat  and  sunken  places  and 
which  creates  the  most  msdnatinff  and  beautiful  curves.  It  enlAnrfa  th«  kSMt  »«ttaare 
6  Inehea  and  makes. the  arms  and  neck  plump  and  round.  The  Nadiiie  system  is  the  one 
praised  so  highly  iiy  leading  society  women  everywhere.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless  and  failure  is 
unknown.  M^eelal  iiiatr«eClMia  are  §Hr*u  f  thia  woh«i  f  mIh  15  to  SO  lb«. 
mare  Hi  wrl«ht  aad  r««iid  ont  the  entire  fbra..  While  usine.thls  treatmentyou  «ill 
receive  constant  care  by  mail  until  you  are  entirely  dereleped.  Prominent  physlcUns  highly 
indorse  and  prescribe  It  because  of  lis  great  superiority  over  everything  else  known  for  physical 
development.  Upon  request  and  a  stamp  f.ir  postage,  a  package,  seal^  in  a  plain  wrapper,  -  *  • ' 
be  sent  v'>u  containing  beautlftil  {rfiotoa  and  full  informaftloo  bow  to  develop  younelf  at  h 
Do  nut  Mil  to  write  at  once  to 

MME.  HASTINGS.  A.D..  59  Deerbom  St..  Chicago.  IlL 


ill 
home. 


:: 


I  11  H  11  Its  cure  positively  guar- 

1  K  K  H  ^"^^^  ^y  ^  "®^  method 
\  II  II  II  without  swallowing  medi- 
t  slight.     Money  back  in  lo  days  if  not 
Wnte  for  full  information. 
APORIZER  CO.,  25  Chicago  Ave,  Chicago. 


m 


MORPHINE  and  LIQUOR 

HABITS  CURED.  Sanatoriuni  Ettab- 
liShetf  1876.  Thoanudfl  having  failed 
elaewbere  have  been  cured  bv  up. 
Treatment  can  be  taken  at  home. 
r.  J.  L.  Stephens  Co.,  Dept.  P  3,  Lelmnon.  O. 


mumMm'^^^MitmiR' 


I  A  ■%  I  ^  #%  Why  not  have  a  beautiful  complexion. 
I  mi  1 1 V  one  which  gives  a  youthful  appeaianoe, 
I  III II PA  and  may  be  worth  a  ft)rtune  to  you. 
L 11 II I  Ib U  New.  IJfe  Beauty  Tablets  are  TOf^itively 
mtma^m^^K^  guaranteed  to  cure  all  eruptions  of  the 
skin,  beautify  the  complexion  and  purify  the  blood.  You 
can  trythem  free.  Enclose  stamp  to  Standard  Toilet  Co., 
Dept.  H.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


SMALLPOX  FITTINGS 


ment    Send  for  descrij 
167  Dearborn  St.,  Cf 


eradicated ; 
remarkable 
home  ireat- 

ion.    'i>R.'R0D0KR8,  Suite  B. 

eaigOt  111* 


Qx- Blood   Tablets 

n.  They  cuie  Nervousness,  Rheumatism,  Indigestion. 

You  derive  all  the  benetit  and  nourishr 

Thin 


A  Three  Weeks*  Treatment 
For    Thin '  Btooded    People, 

PleaMnt  to  take,  harmless  to  the  system. 

Blood  Purifler  and  Tonic.  A  great  flesh  producer.  -  -^-  -  ^  .  ,^.  k„ii^i,  tm^ 
meiit  from  these  tablets  that  you  would  from  the  ptire  blood  of  a  healthy  bullock.  Thin 
people  gain  ten  pounds  a  month.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  them.  Better  send  to-day. 
P«"P'e  B2I^»«_.»^.^,_^^  i^j^  ^^  A.  HBNDBRSON,  Dept.  I.,  Clarlnda,  Iowa. 


r  the  postage  on  the  same.  We  send  Tablets  prepaid. 


YNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 


IMPORTANT  OATEWAYS-4     FINEST 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 
IN  TEXAS. 

THORNtThWV^P.andGen'IMgp..  E.  P.  TURNER,  Genl  PaM.  and Tkt  Ajt 


In  writine  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippincott'b. 
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UPPtSPOTTS:  U.ta.iZIXB  ADTBKTISEK. 


'r.i ! 


I .! 


::^ 


J/ 


"mrnm. 


M. 


■^i 


•RF- 


5: 


food; 


Satisf ying;Delj£ious,  Crisp 
and  HeadV'-tb- Serve 

Ona^aste  convinces 


v.riiiiu'  i.-i  LSLiv(*nJM'r.-3.  kindly  mt'tiTinm   i.i%-t'-x^*-VMT-r'-\ 


LIPPINCOTTS    MAGAZINE    ADVERTISER. 


il  HAMMOND 

i'^'-  r-nly  'r\]u:\vri!("E  ^^^■li1.h  i  i]ab]f>  our  Ut 
1  thes;i]rn  rn.uKicir,  twenty  six  laii^aKf""' 
•  in**  InimlTciS  sTslrs  nf  type. 
iti  ijtb^r  typewriler  ^ntb^sesst's^  in  as  high  31 
r*e,  any  one  of  iht  fnlkiwlni^  ihrrt-  i^'^sciiliiil 
ares 
SPE£D  EASE  OF  OPERATION 

EXCELLENCE  OF  WORK 
nttng    Mhithirir  itt"    L'niver-.jbl   A>l^ip(cilirl]U 

K  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO 

amy   U)<.]   r^nfril   Ofliv'^r  o-nh  t.>  j.n:.  M^,  l-.i>t  khrr 

NEW   TDFTK,    H.   ¥. 
:fa  ddlt^l  Iji  PHpinSj-aJ  entire       kc|;riSrn«ai3ycH  every ^ihrr.' 


» 


TYPEWRITERS  M*A^K^. 


«l     HALF     JiANL'r4^"rrHElt!^        rRTO>:«;        Shkj^^.^Lil     tvitta 
*d*  I  leg*  of  *]  »m1  n  Hbn  r    twri  il  f  i-r  i  '*i  *kif  n  i- 


(miClUrC^     ^^'^  ynnr^t'H  i  i^top  w-tfkisi^;  for 
IP  y  O  I  n  C  O  d     >  .tht-T-\  ^    Wr  s^^i  rt  vrru  in  f (rofil- 

rpTofits;   unlimited  possibilities.    Full  information 
p.     Franklin  Howard  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


REVOI.TEKS,     «C1«8,     SWORDS.     MILITARY 

Goods.    NEW   and    old,  auctioned    to    F.   Banneman.  579 
way.  N.  Y.    Large  Illiutrated  isc  cauloi^  mailed  for  6c  sumps. 


'dimtwrnMimm 


THe  Ball  Bearing 

DENSMORE 


Can  save  you  time-work,  and  money* 
Let  us  show  you  the  improvements 
by  which  the  DENSMORE  DOES 
MORE  than  any  other  typewriter* 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

DENSMORE  TYPE1VR.ITER  CO.» 
309  Broa«livayy  N«iv  YovK* 


Fm£Cett .  Hlmplmt,  bandk-t^r,  ruu^r  nrrmM  3e»]  eiitd  ^'jrnWe.  low* 
priced  cji  I  eu  \M  inx  m*eh  I  rif,      A  d.  H,  3>  u  bt  rn  1  i  ^ .  M  u  1 1  rt  Hw"  r  P  I- 
T>f)p«.    |-»niii»t  malt**  nilbLak^fci.   4  umiJhitu!^  iilni'  ooi  iiinu*  Bim- 
tUtui^unf j^.    gAvc« tJine.  l*bor,  briDDr Knd  will  iii.-ia llfetimo- 

'^UHe  iili4jii]d  hft  III  "Tprj  bufilnrffl  olEce-"— JSck  I*fr  JaiWiCftH 

"U  U  wortii  ita  wt^l^ht  tri  itoJd/'  -  Onsm.  W.  ^om^&ti^  9p^t 
d0l.  U.  a.  |>rpf .  0/  l^Ewr,  BmIok.  Jfojia. 
Price  IMJO,  prepaid  In  L'S.    B^>c^lttet  trw.    Ag*iiU  wmntwL 


C  E.  LOCKE  n*PO  CO,,  st  wakm  »L.Kci}Mtt.1owa 


0 


^pactfieis 
iase«r  operation 
lerfiect  alitiHKflt 
lislble  writii^ 
laiboariqg, 


Tivt  K^ys  to  Business  Success 

T^9  Bar-Lock  Typewriter 

has  every  advantage  possessed  by 
any  other  machine,  and  several 
improvements  to  be  found  no- 
where else.     Write  for  catalogue. 

Columbia   Typewriter   Hf|^    Co. 

43  WmI  U6tli  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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LIPPINOOTT'B  MAGAZINE  ADVERTiaBR, 


'The  Busy  Man's  Train." 


Lppropriatc  in  Its  !bmc» 
Approprfcitc  in  Its  Rofitc» 

Appropriate  in  its  Chaiactcr— 

^  The  lOtfa  Century  Limited/^ 

This  is  The  century  of  all  the  ages. 

The  New  York  Centrars  20-hour  train 
»etween  New  York  and  Chicago  (the  two 
Teat  commercial  centres  of  America)  is 
rhe  train  of  the  century,  and  is  appro- 
priately named 

'THE  20tJi  CENTDRY  UBSHESf* 


A  copy  of  '*  America's  Sammer  Resorts'*  will  be 
ant  free,  iKMtpaid,  on  receipt  of  a  poetage-etamp  by 
leorge  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Mew 
'ork  Central  and  Hudson  Biver  Bailroad,  Grand  C«n- 
ral  Station,  New  York. 


{EE!  FREE! 

Cbe  Dew  Vork  Banker. 

ftding  independent  mining  and  financial  paper, 
I  all  the  news  from  all  the  mining  districts,  and 
ining  latest  and  most  reliable  infonnation  on  the 
g  and  oil  industries,  principal  companies,  listed 
mlisted  stocks,  dividends,  prices,  etc.  Every  in- 
•  should  have  it.  We  will  send  it  free  for  three 
is  upon  request. 
.  WISNER   &   CO.,  32  Broadway,  New  York. 


■i*f  tt^iAf  iwA  iito*  ^UM  w  TiiE  W5tU 


^^^  Utd*  of  RmI  r*rt«4  BtMl.    nge*^  twM 

•Urikerrel.    |>eaWs»«lni«Uw.^T«ks»»wi5,    SImmuNIuoot 
•c»pmr«Ur.   8md04.    Oun  itiUC.  O.  D..  ••.WsudSS^WMft. 
isJla»t4.    ftpcclal  orrr  rwl«c»l  from  in.  ».     ^ 

:iS   BANMCRMAN.     579  BroadWY.  N.  Y, 


nn  SILK  ELASTIC  STOCKING 

^*'  Write  for  Pimphlet  K. 

'KIJ0AKS,   ABDOMINAL    BUPPORTEBS,   ETC. 

WELL'S,  ****  "'"■'gasiap'igigfaA.  fa. 

mjiil""iiimngMia 
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ILLQIN 

WATCHES 
for 

Men 

and 

Women 

do  not    differ,  excepting 

in  size.    The  same  perfect 

timekeeping  qualities  are 

found  in  all  Elgin  Watches. 

Tie    Elgin    is   the    modem 

watch  for  modem  people,  to 

whom  time  is  valuable  and 

an   accurate    timekeeper    in* 

dispensable.        An  illustrated 

history  of  the  watch  sent  free 

upon  request  to 

£LGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
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LiPPISCOTT'S  MAOAZINE  ADVBRTISBR. 


For  sale  nt  Fumi^hintk   Siuren 

Wc  wJlI  sunri  Tiricniri?  No,  i.^,  "of  kna 


H,  C.  Curtis  i  Co, 

425   R-VER  St  .  TROY,  N    Y. 


Protects 
Age-inst 
TemperCLture  Changes. 

rirtf  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 

Endorsed  by  Leading  Physicians. 

Also  various  JAEGER  Novelties  and 
Special  ties,  

Don't  forget  that  the  Beat  is  the  Cheap- 
est and  that  the  First  Wealth  Is  Health. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  J^JfEB, 

iR.  JAEIER  8.  W.  8.  CO.t  OWR  STORES. 

NBWYORK:  16W«»t23dSt.;  155.157BnMMlway. 

BROOKLYN :  504  Fnlton  Street. 

BOSTON:  230-232  BoyUtoo  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1510  Chestnot  5tr«et. 

CHICAGO :  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  JN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


Hotel  Somerset, 


CoiTimon-wea.lt K    Avenue, 
BOSTON. 

Tht  fa,shion:iblc  centre  nl  the  tumoHS  Back  Baf,  and  one  of  the  World*s  most  laxurioua  H&stelries. 
ThortJutjhly  Kir^nnKJ,  DLlli^hlfunv  tnoiti-d  jiti:nLran«?  to  l^ark  Eind  Ftnway,  Teti  usinutvs'  nde  Irom  Back 
Itay  SUtJoas  ol  N.  V*,  ^*  Ul^  H,/and  Boston  Si.  Albany  ftailroaU*,  Theatres  jtnd  B u '. hits 5  Cc utrts. 
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UPPJNCOTrS    MAGAZJNB    ADVERTISER, 


ENTACURA 


TOOTH-PASTE 


IS  THE  BEST 

Cotntnetifitd  by  jcwo  Litniiai** 
Cleans  I  he  lecTh  and  d«imyi  h&roi 
ful  baci^ria,  thui  Ti!t«rdin|f  d^CAy 
and  preserving  th^  [«eth.  Be  aurr 
yuu  j^ct  Henrjasriira.  Avaid  subiti- 
tutiii.  At  drusglstA,  »S  cents^  or 
■wfii  direct  on  receipt  nf  priire. 

Made  only  by  the 

cuia  Companyt  Newark^  N*  J*t  U*  S*  A* 


[£  Headachy 


SELTZKH 


^ 


?/?itt 


o  heart  depressant  or  narcotic,  but  a 
otm  eiearer  and  ttomacA  tf£/(0r ;  it  brings 
le  liver  and  bowels  into  healthy  action. 

C$ed  by  Ameneam  Phfftieuuu  nearlw  «>  veart. 

S#e«  aatf  91  •  at  Drofgtata  or  by  mall  from 
4E  TARRANT  CO.,  21  Jay  Stroot,  Now  York 


^arn  the  trutli 

Every  man  and  woman,  partkularly 
those  entered  upon  matrimony,  should 
possess  the  new  and  valuable  book 

Sexolog^y 

by  WILLIAM  H.  WALUNG.  A.M..  M.D. 
which  sensibly  treats  of  the  sexolofical 
relations  of  both  sexes,  and,  as  well,  how 
and  when  to  advise  son  or  dauffhtcr. 

Unequalled  endorsement  of  the  press, 
ministry,  legal,  and  medical  proliesslons. 

D„  .,-,--  I*«A^M«  tl»**  the  •n'ln  cMoam  of  un- 
Q  you  Know  happiness,  m  health,  slckly 
Atrv.  ^ciri  iilvorcelsfdmitted  by  physicians  and  shown 
■  TT  r-  r  It  to  be  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sei  r 
Sf'iit,  pMt-pold*  on  rooelyt  of  the  prieo 
7lM M*rMCo blii7la«,  tl.ftO  |  elotk.bo«a4,  $1.00 
Write  Cor  **  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  **  Table  of  ContenU." 
loo-pace  Illustrated  caulogue  of  books  of  merit— FREE. 
FAN  PUBLISHUia  CO.,  De»t.   tO,   Phlhi4«l»bU. 


INSENG 

lade  from  one-half  acre. 

t  valuable  crop  in  the  world. 

rown  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  Canada. 

i  your  garden  to  grow  thousands  of  dollars  worth. 

rS   AND   SEEDS    FOR    SALE. 

Lr  <s«nts  for  pottage  and  get  Booklet  B-F,  which  tells 

tit, 

fCbk^irffCnaOAROCN.JOPLIN,  MO.,  U.S.A. 


£1 


ENNEN'S 

BOR*T«D   TALCUM 

Toilet  Powder 


ilIk.»CHTFUL    ArTCR    ■*Tm«0. 

J    nf!,.  :      J 


'<$> 


400.000,000     CtilnosA     HBO 
Qlnneni;  root  for  tuinifrdlol 

eijwrtfm  pay  M  to  llQi  per 

pound.    B«ed«KDd  you  rite 

piAiitfl  ajpci  brlnir  ti^K 

profits^   n^mand  la 


p!y   verr    ilm- 


(JINSENO  . 
OARDEN 
WILL 
YIELD       ^ 

*7000 

IN 

10 

YEARS 


adi 

Kailly 
t  gTOwftln 

town    or 

conn  try 
'  8  hoti  Id    b4 
I  rii^ntod   in  falL 

Wo     BOll    CUltl     ^ 

Tutptl  roota  and 

■i^ecU.  8vxid4c  for 
I  JVAp.  l>ookpii«por* 
I  mo  Hi,  caallj- earned 
'  firofU  In  Glnftonit  pud 

Cllini««fie  4iFLr«l«<n.*' 

Dv^l.Kl  -  -  tl«TuUia,  ra. 


LADIES 


Why  not  have  a  beautiful  complexion, 


one  which  gives  a  vouthful  appearance, 
and  mav  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you. 
New.  life  Beauty  Tablets  are  positively 


guaranteed  to  cure  all  eruptions  of  the 

skin,  beautify  the  complexion  and  purify  the  blood.  You 
can  trythem  free,  Enclose  stamp  to  Standard  Toilet  Co., 
Dept.  H.,  Indiana,  Pa. 


HAY  FEVER! 


Its  cure  positively  guar- 
anteed by  a  new  method 
without  swallowins'  medi- 
cine.   Cost  slight.    Monev  back  in  10  days  if 
not  satisfied.    Write  for  full  information. 
CHICAGO  VAPORIZER  CO.,  25  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  LimivcoTT's. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER, 


or  New  Free  Book         ,  .<^        _ 

-       THE  WHAT!  THE  why!  THE  WAY!    ^ 

or  THE  INTERNAL  BATH 


BY  MEANS 
OF  THE  ' 


J.B.LCASCADE 


at  Meaas  tra&  ^&ar&w   ^^^^  ^^  ^^,  ai»e*se.  ar«  duo  tr* 

#1/    00^9^mii   MmaMt     ^^^*   poisoninR:  of    the    system 

or  r-erreuf  ww&maEaa    through  a  ctog^iDK  of  the  amm- 

Age  provided  by  aatiire,  a  fact  not  gpneralJy  known.  Th«  Interniil  Batli 
aatAkeu  with  the  J.  11,  L.  C^ficadr  provides  tar  tbp  fluthlBg  of  tho  coIqiq 
(!iiri;«  iQtesUne)  tnui  nuking  it  posiibte  for  the  system  to  throw  off 
eA"^iiyaiid  niturally,  aU  the  aecumalated  waste.  It  ba^  been  found 
eMcient  in  the  most  stubborn  chronlo  can^sof  diseai^efi  of  the  itptomacb 
and  intes'-inea  which  have  defied  all  other  treatment.  This  wonderful 
■ystcBlof  treatuieat  is  effecting  cnrefl  which  seem  little  ihort  of  mirac- 
njou^  — especially  when  the  certainty,  ease  and  safety  o£  the  method  m 
consnlered.  The  J.  B.  L,  Cascade  removta  the  waste  and  cleanses  the 
body  and  la  the  only  appliance  specialty  made  fur  the  succeasfal 
prarUice  of  tlio  Internal  Balh, 

THE  ONLY  RE4L  CURE  FOR  BILIOUSNESS.  DrSFEPSlA.  HEIOACHE. 
CONSTlPATlOti,  lYPHOID  AND  MALARIAL  DISEASES.  THE  ONLY  TREATUCNT 
THJ^T  GIVES  IMWEOIATE  RELIEF  lit  CASES  OF  OVER-INDULGENCE  IN  EATING 
OR  DRINKING.     IT  MAKES  BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXIONS. 

Htindteds  ^i  thousandsof  penple  in  every  part  of  the  -world  restored 
to  ^ood  healtb  by  the  use  of  the  J.  B*  L*  Cascade. 

We  want  \<*  neiid  frpe  t&  evpry  ppnon,  vli^b  or  wf  lU  a  nimttlw  itatemnnt  Pflttl.fiif 
forth  this  trontTneiil.  It  <  Mnminn  rniiLtcr  whk^b  nqumt  intero^E  evf  ry  shlnLi[]|f  p('rho[j. 
If  ycti  \\Tit>  in  Xi'W  Vork  v^n  nre  parnffltlr  tnTiied  U\  c*ll,  but  if  yuu  csnnot  cult,  wrnc- 
It  our  pnmFhl«&  '*TbB  Whtkt,  Thu  Why,  The  Way/'  wincli  will  tiu  leot  Jrtiu  ou 
aj^pLlciatluii, 

TYRRELL'S  HVeiENIG  INSTITUTE.  1562  Broadway,  N.Y, 


Mm.  W.  J.  MiLLEK  srty&: 

•*  Fur  iflp  11  aclcd  11  kr^  n 
I  n  I  rue  le.  Nf»  riTie  e  x  |  iicL't  c  d 
mr  to  iiv*!,  Wbcji  1  fr(Ki  the 
'C;i!i'atle'  ]  ifcciulieii  iti' 
psiinds:  new  I  iftf]|^!li  iti^ 
pounds  aitiil   uTiL  it)    pprJCLl 


IRELIANCEO 
;  SHAMROCK  ; 

H«Te  you  picked  the  Winner?    Then  youMl  want  to 
see  her  win.    We  can  help  you, — with  the  peerlen 

'URNER-REICH 

BINOCULAR 

V'hen  you  pick  your  Winner  among  BINOCULARS,  place  yoar 
lELIANCE  on  the  TURNER-BKIOH ;  it's  no  SHAM    .... 

Write  fi>r  Price  I.irt 

GUNDUCH-MANHAHAN  OPTICAL  CO. 
738  So.  Clinton  Aie.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


>iz«  of  yachtu  ax  men  witli 


Field  of  the  bulky  old  style 


As  ieen  with  the  8-power 
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LIPPINOOTTB  MAGAZINE  ADYBRTIBBR. 


tovident 

FE  AND   Trust 


W.     OORI>fER      FOURTH 
•    CHESTNTJT     STRXIBTS 
(I70S.    401-400) 


Evidence  of  the  skilful  and  faithful  management  of  this 
company  is  found  in  its  exceedingly  low  expense  rate,  and  the 
remarkably  favorable  rate  of  mortality.  For  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence,  the  death  rate  has  been  only  sixty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  rate  indicated  by  the  authoritative  tables. 

The  organization  of  the  company  affords  a  strong  guaranty 
of  safe  management  for  the  future.  There  is  the  same  need  foi 
care  and  intelligent  discrimination  in  selecting  a  life  insurance 
company  that  there  is  in  selecting  investments  for  a  trust  fund. 
The  question  of  the  first  importance  in  either  case  is  the  ques- 
tion  of  absolute  security. 

Persons  contemplating  insurance  are  invited  to  address  the 
company  for  rates  and  general  information. 


STECK 

'      PIANOS 
For  Forty-six  Years 

insepar.ibly  -issociated  ^vith 

the  highest  achievements  k>\ 

musical  im. 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools 

and  musical  institutifms  h^- 

causf^  of  their  t^xquisite  tone 

qualities   and   um^xcelled 

dumbilhy. 

This  should   he  of  interiL^st 

lo  evtry  intending  purch^^iser 

of  a  piano. 

GEORGE  STECK  <ti  CO. 

136  rifth  Avenue.         New  York 


e 


HE  OLD  RELIABLE" 


Don't  Be  Coo  Catt 

How  often  does  the  examining 
doctor  have  to  say  to  applicants 
for  life  insurance:  'Mf  you  had 
applied  a  year  ago  you  would 
have  passed/'  Don't  you  be  too 
late. 

Shall  we  send  you 
some  literature  ? 

PENN  MUTUAL    LIFE 

921-3-5   CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPtllA 


SirmpaHky  infc-  the  piece  l-e  I^  iAtt\^^  U  ^ut  i-f  XW  rate  ,|ii*llrtc%  uf  l*i.e 


CHASE   &   BAKCR    PIANO    PLAYER 

Jt  U1L^  A  ,]irUk  tnn*  L  nrjd  ««n«lllir<^4clii.kii,     A  pj^jfrr  xhich  playi  mylHiBi  f-^ 

THE  CHASE  A   BAKER   COMPANY.  BuffalD,  N.  Y, 

Nht*  Vurt  S»Jeir(..tcn  .  »j6  Fifth  Avf-auc. 


LJPFISVOTT'S  MAGAZtNK  ADTEBTiSSSR. 
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tJPPINVOTrs    M±QAZtSE    ADYBRTIBBB. 


"^ 


/^- 


s  -^^^^^ 


HAMBVRG 
AMERICAN 
IINC  CRVISC 

TO      TTHi:^ 

ORIENT 


II  D  rt  UlIi*!SlTAl  TDfPQ  \La.^^  becftm^  4  m*>*i  pcrTecrt  Uiidertikinf?,  after  i%  yea™  of  valu- 
V  Iv      V^  J^  I  C^  &^    1  jTfc  1^        t   IX  t  ^  iiJ      a|,[e  ffxpcrienc^,     It  is  no  longtr  411  cxiienment.     We  uke  yoii  tc 

'l?£/ff^,  Ftf/UCffAL,  {Madeira I  G/BRALTAB  (Granada  and  the  Afhambra).  MALAGA,  ALGf£R$,  GBHOA, 
:UFRAliCH£  {Nice  and  Monte  Carh\,  SfRACOSE.  MALTA,  ALEXAMDHlA  i fiife  and  the  Pyramids), 
TROi/TM  {Damascus  and  Baaf-Seck),  JAFFA  (Jeru^ahm),  COMSTANTmOPLE,  PIRAEUS  {Athens), 
lAMAXi  {Corinth),  HAUPLtA  {Greece),  MESSINA:  PALERMO,  MAPLES,  GENOA.  NEW  YORK. 

"  i.rnTi'ijS  ■^■f  ^tf  amftn,  t iL&ti .ii]  1  ».'.< j n  1 1  rH4li*iTT. .  \^;i(eiT]kr  fur  1  •-mjicctdona,  etc  .     V'du  |»y  for  »]t  your  ejif^rvte^i  l^refuf  e  y^^u  Jti*.*- — ^bilr  tr3^»4  ran  n\.f,(* 
.    .    .1  f.M   In  .*lvnrii.:4^  nf  ■■"    \<'^u\  cJiinMxr  the-  iH\,,  Hut  tliif  Ji  ^tlUHAl  if  yKi^i  (Jud't  HJiJi  to  Nhd  yvut^tW.     Smi  Cruise    tiy  the  WEJL-knuKn 

.5.  AUGUSTE  VICTORIA  ;/„r,;',;\:t*i?T';;;vrv'l  74  days.  $450  and  up 

Nam^rr  iif  ^asirHigfrs  (imiffd  to  ca/itcify  t^  rf^n/ar  dining- rsitm. 

wa  Crtii«*<  J^rcftikna  the  World  b^  the  PRINZESSIN  VICTORIA  LUIS£ 

From  Sepifmber  ig.  i904r  ro  January  18,  1705;  and  January  a6^  isjojh  to  Mjiy  jfo^  1^5* 

irf/.^  B^-tui  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE,  35.37  Br«»dway.  New  York 


Hotel  Somerset, 


BOSTON* 

Thp  f.i&hion^l4c  centre  lA  the  t:i[iious  Back  Bay,  and  one  oi  the  World ^s  mnft  Jusuriotis  HosteJHes. 
I  Thorau^hJy  FircprOii,  IX  lijjhlhUiy  lotaicd  at  cntmnceto  Park  and  Fenway.  Ten  iiainutes'  ride  Cfom  Back 
I  BiT  Statiotis  o(  K*  Y.,  N,  ii*  &  11.,  and  S ch ton  &  Albany  Rsdlroada,  ThcitUea  and  Busineaa  Cf  ntrtrs, 

JiLFRED  J*  ^M£R,  Manager. 
Sen  J  Jot  THustmt^  B&okiH. 


fi-i 


LtPFlfiCorrM    MMAMnrB    dt3V0BTlSMS. 


8i 


UPPnuooTrs  maoazivb  adtbrtjbbr. 


THREE   NEW 


-ittle  Indian"  Collars 

AMERN 
-X   BROCTON 

AND 

J^^'j-  '■■■'         CURRAN 


High,  I^w 

and 

Medium 

Ear  Collars 


Ko,  S»    '^A  Kiowm.' 


Style  book  and  No.  I  picture  sent  for 
four  cents  in  stani)is,  or  style  book  and 
whole  family  of  ten  pictures  sent  for 
35  cenu  in  stamps. 


H.C.  Curtis du  Co. 

426  RiVKfi  St.,  TROY,  N.  Y 


Protects 
AgoJfMC 
Tempera-ture  CKange«« 

The  Standard  Sanitary 
'aderwear  for  Mbd^  Women 
nd  Cblldnn. 


Endorsed  by  Leodlng  Physicians. 

Also  various  JAEGER  Novelties  trnd 
\eczalttes.  

Don't  forset  that  the  Best  is  the  Cliea|>- 
t  and  that  the  First  Wealth  is  Health. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FP SB, 

Dl.  JAE6EI  8.  W.  8.  BS.'t  6WI  8T6lit. 

3WY0RKt  16W««t23<ISt.;  158.157BnMMlway. 

BROOKLYN :  S04  Palton  Street. 

BOSTON:  330-232  Boylston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1810  Chestnut  Street. 

CHICAOO:  82  SUte  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


TO  HOLD.--^ 

THE  STOCKINGS  UP  OR  THE 
CORSET  DOWN 


VOU  CJIN 
RELY  OH 


THE 


L. 


CUSHION 
BUTTOM 

"hose 
supporter 

ir  TCiur  dealer  \%  "  up  to  dAte" 
he  has  the  pepultr  «tjrles 

The  Name  is  «n  evtry  Loop   S|iV^ 

OEOROE  FROST  CO.,  M«fcer»,  Boa  ton,  M<M. 


That's         W^^L          Never 

th«  CIbap     1 

J       Teafithe 

that'*          %^ 

^      Clodun^ 

Abiotutely         Yi 

m        ^ftubitite 

ruL          I 

11              Le^- 

\brighton\ 

Flat  Clasft  Garter 

it  a  perfect  support  for  tl*  hwe.    It  dcM  not  Wfi^ 
thfl  leg  DT  oAiifi»^  thn  k«it  lUecofurDTt  to  tl»  wtaj^, 

MuJc  in  jLl^  fiuliEonabifi  tolor»-bc«t  iifJreUiLLciheb. 

ii^i^  at  all  duajeni  or  tf^r  nmU. 


upmrvoTra  UAoAitUE  adtbhtisbm. 


1 


UPPlUfOOTTB   MAOAZIJiB   ADVUBTIBBB. 


lit 


fflEVfol 


SEARCH 


For  Good  Men 


The   search   is   never  ending, 
since  we  are  steadily  removing  from 
our  lists  the  names  of  men  successfully 
>Iaced.    We  bring  together 

BRAINS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES. 

We  have  positions  open  for  executive, 
lerical,  and  technical  men,  paying  from 
.1,000  to  |io,ooo  a  year.  High  grade 
exclusively.    Write  for  plan  and  booklet. 


HAPGOODS 

(incorporated) 

Suite  509,  309  BrcMiaway,  New  York 

^hlcASo  Office:  Momidnock  Building 

Philadelphia  Office:  PeoMylvanla     ** 

;ievclaad  Offlce:  Wlllianfloa 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

ftm  S«iff  and  S«x  S«rU 


.cTm.i 


Itov.  r.  B.  Hmrw 
9r.  TbM.  L.  CBvNr 


If  tor  Yrmmmm  E.  Wlllw4 

Br.  rnuMli  B.  Ctork  LMy  H.  giwmt 

EflilBMt  rkT^totaM  Mid  MM4r«di  af  Wkmru 
lOOKS  T«  MEN.    Bv  SvWamit  Stall.  D.  D. 
What  a  Young  dot  Ought  to  Know. 

Wmat  a  Young  Man  ought  to  Know. 

.What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  or  46  Ought  to  Know. 
|«OKS  T«  WOMKN.    By  Mn.  Marv  Wpod-Allcn.  M.  D..  ud 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake.  M.  D. 
What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  wivk  Ought  to  Know. 

what  a  Woman  or  46  Ought  to  Know. 

S*hJ  ftr  tmkU  9/  etMttHtt. 

1182  RmI  Estate  Tnut  BiiUdii«. 


ir  Publishing  Co,,  ^ 


the  truth 

Erery  man  and  woman,  particularly 
thote  entered  upon  matrimony,  should 
possess  the  new  and  Taluable  booJc 

Sexolog^y 

by  WILLIAM  H.  WALLING.  A.M..  M.D. 
which  sensibly  treats  of  the  sexolofficsl 
relations  of  both  sexes,  and,  as  well,  now 
and  when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Unequalled  endorsement  of  the  press, 
mlAistry,  legal,  and  medical  professions. 

n^    %rA««    Lmamt    (***(  *^c  ("^<*  cause  of  un* 

U0    you    Know    happiness,  ill  health,  sickly 

chiii,lrrn,  in  i   J  Ivorce  is  admitted  by  physicians  and  shown 

\jy  tLLiurx  r^  .rkto  be  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sezr 

^ni*  pent-Mil^  •■  r«e«lp(  vf  the  prl** 

Viiiis.  ix^  "  OtitsT  People's  Opinioos"  and  **  T^le  of  Contenu," 
Dur  zoo-page  Illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit— FREE. 
UTAN  PUBIuISHINO  OO.,  l»e»t.  B4»,  PklUiiclphto. 


The 

Arbiters 
of  Time 


The  Larlh  and 

The  Elgin 

keep  time 

together 


/     y^-^. 


Hlgin 

Watch 

is  carried  b^'  ihlh  whose  lives  de- 
pend on  lime.  The  Hlgtii  watcli 
for  women,  though  si^ialler  in 
size»   is  idenlical   in   iiccuracy. 

An  iMufitrattrJ  hisiory 
of  Ihe  waUlt  swut  frrc. 

EI.GIN  NATIONAL.  WATCH  CO. 


uppiNoorra  maoazins  advbrtissr. 
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LIPPINOOTrS    MAGAZINE    ADVBRTJisiSR. 


TYPEWR  ITE 


Dg  Enoos^ 


9  perfect  work 
many  m  year. 


Handsome  Enough 

The  owner  is  pleMcd  with 
tl)c  beautiful  work. 


Catalogue  Ftee. 


TIte  operator  ii  dclif  hted 
with  the  touch. 

YOST  WRITINO   MACHINE  CO.,  245  BrMtfway,  Nmt  York. 


'^  HAMMOND 

the  only  Tjrpewriter  which  enables  one  to 
ite,  on  the  same  machine,  twenty-six  languages 
over  one  hundred  styles  of  type. 
No  other  typewriter  possesses,  in  as  high  a 
grrce,  any  one  of  the  following  three  essential 
Ltures 
SPEED  EASE  OF  OPERATION 

EXCELLENCE  OF  WORK 
Viiting  Machine  of  Universal  Adaptability 

4C  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

•ctDcy  and  General  Offices,  <9Ch  to  70th  Sts.  Eut  Rlrer 

NKW  YOflK,  N.  Y. 
acb  OAcei  la  Principal  CMet.     Repreientfttivet  erery  where. 


^ 


TYPEWRITERS 


Experience, 
THE  KESDIT  OP  Progressa 

Public  Demand. 

VISIBLE  writing  without  Mcrificingr  durability, 
and  DURABLE  Without  lacrificiog  visabiUty. 


Columbia  Typewriter 

IT  WILL  PLEASE  your  stenographer  and  ita 

NEAT  WORK  will  please  your  correspondcnti. 

WHte/or  Oaialoffue, 

COLUMBIA  TYPEWRITER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

39  WMt  lietb  StrMt,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


AU  the  Steodard  auchlnM  SOLD  or  RENTID  ANTWBERI 
■t  HALT  MAinnrACTURERS'  PRICES.  Shipped  witb 
prlTtl«ff*  of  •lamination.    Send  for  Catolofno. 

npiwaim  npomn,     mm  u  laiio  si. 


N  BUSINESS 


for  yourself;  stop  working  for 
others.  We  start  you  in  profit- 
fa  il-Order  business  at  your  home.  Pleasant  work; 
»e  profits;  unlimited  possibilities.  Full  information 
np.    Franklin  Howard  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 


rRCT«LTEK8,     «VN8,     SWORDS,     MILITAKY 
Goods,   NEW   ud   old,  auctioned    to    F.  Bannennan.  579 
^'way,  N.  Y.    Lafge  tllmtrated  15c  cataloj;  mailed  for  6c  ttamps . 


sst.  VTrr^TMl  LOCKE  ADDER 


raaccAt.  flm  p|  esrt.  bandlMt,  motti  pracTtleal  and  d:qrabi« .  low* 
prti-^  m L'u t at  I nif  macli  1  n a,  Ad(k,  fii) t^tractR .Hiulttpeifri.DV 
TVdif*.  Canaat  m ah^  mlfrt^kei.  Ci*m putt*  n I n?  c^j I  iiran*  rim- 
laltajuKiumij.    SiLTtm  time<  ialMr^  brian,  anil  wiJ  Ua^t  a  lifotima* 

*'<;j|ip  tliii>uM  be  In  nT*tr7  buifltip™  otllMw^^-Vog  Le*  jgaif ton. 
Stfttf  Etvfmuf  Asrftt,  AifttiHy  TrTfia. 

"It  H  wort  b  Itji  wf'iif  tit  in  iTolft."-  f*fti.  TT.  TTUm^ton^  Spfi^t 
A0.  U.  B  Drpt,  t^flisbnr.  fi^oftttm.  Matt, 

Price  likOO.  prypaid  Jn  U,a.    booklet  fn».    A^aU  wanted. 

Ce  IX>CK€  m'PO  O}^  fti  w.iiMi9<.KMaftUow4/ 


umvcoTTa  maqaeihe  AoraRTjaaiL 
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LtPPJNOOTra   MAGAEISE    ADVBRTISBR. 


VLLING 
\LDNESS 

ioluteljT  Cured 


b  but  one  w»r  to        _  . 
T«a*oii  of  b»IdD«« 
loir  tikir,  And  that  ii  |if 
Kopic  e^mioatinn  oi  the  hair 
Xhe    particular  duEftse   with 
oar  scalp  it  tBiat^  miut  b«  I 
before  it  fan  be  inlrllifently 
The  iu«  &f  idandniff  cur» 
r  tooicst  without  Wndwitig  the 
cmuae  of  TCrur  diuue,  U  like 
□nedidne  without  koawiav  whit 

tryinB'  to  ture. 

Ld  three  fkllen    hAtrft   frapi 
camblncs  tc»  Prvf,  J«  H.  AiiHtln» 
el«t>  rated   bActerlDlovlit.  wlto 
«nd  Fon  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
rnoflls  of  T«Br  cfui«t «  booklet  on 
at  tlh«  li^i-  And  B^alfii  and  a  Mim- 
loz  of  the  rented  J  -frhtcli  h«  will  in-e* 
I  e«iwclnlJy  lor  ?i>u. 
Ssclose  3c  Tjoatage  and  write  to-day. 

PRor.  J-  H.  AUjrriK. 

$  McVlcker  BalldloVi   -     CHICAGO*  ILI« 


nvi 


ENNEN'Sl 

BORATED   TALCUM  j 

fc  Toilet  Powdsri 


ILICMTrUt     IFTCFr     BJtHIIHJ, 


! 
— -  ,"^1 


The  Overland  Limited 

EXCELLED   BY   NONE. 

Only  three  days  CHICAGO  to  CALIFORNIA,  via 

Union  Pacific 

_  and         ^^  ^^ 

Southern  Pacific 


Finest  train.  Shortest  route.  Smoothest 
Roadbed.  Daylight  ride  through  Echo  Canon, 
Weber  Canon,  skirting  Great  Salt  Lake, 

down  the  Humboldt  Valley  and  over  the 
Wondrously  beautiful  Sierra  Nevadas. 

To  California 


Inquire  at 


176  WasklastXMi  Strwt.  Bo«too 
287  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 
8m  Cbaataat  Straat,  PhUadalplUa 


or  of 


903  Oliva  dCraat.  St  Loala 

83  East  Poartta  5traet.  Claclflliatl 

193  3oath  Clark  Straat,  Ctalcaso 


UPPllfOOWa   UAOAitlfti  ADVtiBftBMU. 
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UPPWOOTTB  UAOAJHHa   ADVBRTIBM. 


The  SECRET '/GOOD  COMPLEXION 

ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAUTY 

SKottld  Embrace  thb  Opportunity  to  Secure  a  60-day  Daily  Treatment  of  Dr. 

CampbelTf  Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  and  FoukTs  Medicated 

Arsenic  Soap  for  One  Dollar. 

If  your  blood  is  impure,  or  if  you  have  plmploa,  fireoklOfl,  wrinklOfl,  blfkOk- 

headB,  rednesa  of  face  or  noae,  a  muddy,  sallow  aWn  or  any  blemish 

whatever  on  or  under  the  skin^ou  should  procure  at  once  these  marvellous  beautlflera  of  the 
complexion,  skin,  and  form.  This  ad.  must  be  sent  with  your  order.  If  you  cannot  send  now, 
cut  this  out  and  send  when  it  is  convenient,  as  this  offer  will  be  good  any  time  if  ad.  is  sent 
with  your  order.    Address 

H.  B^  FOULD,  Room  31,  214  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.     So/d  by  DtuggUts  Everywhere. 


^s^>,e'^»^'ie'>e>*e>4>4>>e>^»e**'4<^>'*''e*4>>e*4*e*^<e>*^^ 

PERFECTION  IN  BUST  AND  PIGURC 

The  Knowledge  How  to  Poiseis  It 
YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Bye lallst.  of  Chicago,  for  ber  temous  system  of  dcvelopacnt,  a  dfscowy  which  vlgoffowsly 
•ttiBuUites  tM  derclopinK  forces  of  nature  ukI  atafccs  plnap  all  the  Bat  aad  suakea  places  ana 
which  creates  the  nost  asdoatliie  and  beautllul  ctinres.  It  ealaiwea  tk«  ka*^  ■— — >a 
e  laehes  and  makes  the  arms  aad  neck  pluaip  sad  mmd.  The  lladlaa  sysNm  is  the  oae 
praised  so  highly  by  Icadiag  sodety  women  t^trywheie.    It  Is  perfectly  harmless  aad  fUlorc  is 


InstriMilMis  ara  sivea  to  tkfa  y 


to  calB  1ft  to  ••  Ifta. 

great  si^eriority  over  everylhiiig  else  kaowa  for  physlqU 


nare  la  welfkt  md  roaad  aat  the  eatira  Ibras.    While  usiag  this  treatmeatyea  will 
receive  constant  care  by  mall  until  vou  are  eatiraj  devlefad.  PrMDinent  pbysidaaa  hr  *^' 
indorse  and  prescribe  it  because  of *  -*' *^' '"  * ' *"" 


^  __   .,  ^  , s 

i.'sm1(^  In  a  plain  wrapper,  will    ' 


development.  Upon  request  and  a  stamp  for  poetage.  a  package,  scaled  In  a  p 
be  sent  vou  containing  beautllul  photos  aad  full  lofonnatioa  now  to  develop 
Do  aot  nil  to  write  at  once  to 

MMC  HASTINGS,  A.D.,  S9  Deefbora  St.,  ChicagOs  IlL 


«^»^^^»^^^^^^^^^^>»^^>^^^^^»^^»/^^^>»^^^*^>^^v^«^V^A^«^»/vv^^«^VV^^»^»rf^^^^^»A^<#«^V^^ 


CMHA   nOND, 
T*mr,  Ooehee.  ^o , 
>  as»4  aner  nslaf 
»oTrMlm«ak 


Free  Hair 
Grower. 

A  trial  package  of  a  new  and  wonder' 
(ill  remedy  mailed  fkee  to  convince 
people  it  actually  grows  hair,  stops  hair 
mlUng  out,  renioves  dandruff  and  quickly 
shining 


luxuriant    growth 
scalps,  eyebrows,  and   eyelashes. 


vour  name  and  address  to  the  Altenheim 
Medical  Dispensary.  9«)5  Poso  Bldg., 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  for  a  free  trial  package. 


a  ac  staaip  to  cover  postage.    Write  to^lay. 


Ill 


CANCEI^ 


CURED 


Dr.  B.  F.  Bye's  Oils  for  eaaoars  aad  tomora  ara  a  paialsM  ooia. 
Moat  oaaee  an  treated  at  homa.  Band  for  book  tailing  what 
wondarfol  things  ara  being  dona.  Qivoa  Instant  rsliaf  from 
pain.  If  not  afllleted  ont  this  oot  and  sand  It  to  some  snCar^ 
ing  ona.    Dr.  B.  F.  BYE,  «)0  M.  Ul.  St..  IndlanapoUa.  Ind. 


OPIUM 


and  LIQUOR 

HABITS  CURED.  Santtoriuiii  Ettak- 
llthtd  1876.  ThouauidshaYiDg  failed 
elsewhere  hare  been  cured  dt  us. 
Treatment  can  be  taken  at  home. 
Write  Tha  Dr.  J.  L.  3tcphcBfl  Co.,  Dept.  P 3,  L«lMUioa,  O. 


Its  for  the  postage  on 


Qx-Blood,^  Tablets 

n.  They  cure  Nervousness.  Rheumatism,  Inaigestion. 
(h  producer.    You  derive  all  the  benefit  and  nourlsh- 

Id  from  the  pure  blood  of  a  healthv  bullock.    Thin 

people  gain  ten  pounds  a  month.    It  costs  you  nothing  to  dry  them.    Better  send  to^ay. 
the  same.  We  send  Tablets  prepaid.  1^.  A.  HBNDBRBONy  Dapt.  I<»  OlarlBda,  Iowa. 


A  Three  Weeks'  Treatment 
For    Thin-Blwided    People, 

Pleasant  to  take,  harmless  to  the  system.  They  c 

Blood  Purifier  and  Tonic.   A  great  flesh  producer.    You  derive  all  the  benefit  and  nourish- 
ment from  these  tablets  that  you  would  from  the  pure  blood  of  a  healthv  bullock.    Thin 


\YNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CUR£S  THE  WORST  CX>LDS 


UPPJNCOTra    MAGAZINB    ADVMBTI8EB. 
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LIPPINOOTTS    MAGAZINE    ADVBRTIBBB, 


R£AD 
lACHINE 


FOR 

HOUSEHOLD 
USE 


Golden  Grain 

As  a  food  product  com  is  the  most  ntitritious 
cereal  grown.  la  the  bearl  of  the  kemd  b 
hidden  tbc  vefj  etements  of  vim  »ud  Tit^t^. 


te  the  flour  and  mizee  10  Iba.  of  best  bread 
8  minutes.    Send  for  Booklet.   Agents  wanted. 

SCICNTiriC  BREAD  MACHINE  CO.. 

(0TRI7S  CHAMBKRS,  JR.) 

ifty-sacond  and  Media  Streett,  Philadelphia, 


In'W  ■  III!  III! II  im  M  III  M II  i| 

m 


STECK 


PIAIHOS 

For  Forty 'SIX  Years 

inseparably  associated  witli 
the  highest  achievements  of 
musical  art. 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools 
and  musical  institutions  be- 
cause of  their  exquisite  tone 
qualities  and  unexcelled 
durability. 

This  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  intending  purchaser 
of  a  piano. 
CateUogues  sent  fret  on  application, 

GEORGE  STECK  «  CO. 

136  llfih  ATenue.        New  York 


'THE  OLD  RELIABLE" 


— the  pure  extract  of  corn — is  aH  the  goodness 
of  Ihe  kernel  in  ^  pare  form.  A  table  syrup  not 
only  delicioaa  bnt  nutritious, -^^/wAf J  you  eat 
•nd  makes  Ktrength.  Good  for  every  bomense- 
Ifki.  f  '^^.  and  5t>i;.  A  t » 1 1  groceni . 
CORN  PRODUCTS  CQ,,  New  York  tntf  Chlcapo. 


UPPINOQTrs    MAGAZINE    ADVEBTIBBR. 
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LIPPINCOTTB    MAGAZINE    ADVERTISER. 


GOOD  NEGATIVES- 
GOOD  PR.INTS 

UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS  IF  YOU  USE 

ANSCO  "-  CYKO 

Make  your  negatives  on  Ansco,  the  new 
daylight   loading   Film.    Fits  all   standard 
film  cameras.    Then  use  Cyko,  the  paper  that  prints  by  any  light. 
Ansco  and  Cyko  unequalled  for  latitude  in  exposure  and  development. 

MANUAL  AND  BOOKLETS  ON  REQUEST.        ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR 

THE  ANTHONY  (^  SCOVILL  COMPANY 


ATLAS  BLOCK 
CHICAGO 


122-124  FIFTH  AVENUE 
.     NEW  YORK 


ituni  inii  liiuiiiTTiu    nnTinai     aa 


TfaO       iCfMITU        r*l   IMT/MU         A%#c-iuiic- 


LIPPINCOTrB    MAGAZINE    ADVERTISER. 


hlPPINCOTTS    UAOAZINB    ADVERTISER. 


hould  be  stamped  on 
11  your  Collars  and 
luffs*    Look  for  it. 

Free  Catalogue  of  Styles  and  Prices. 
Vill  send  any  one  of  our  14  Little  Indian  Pictures 
four  (4)  cents  in  stamps,  or  for  fifty  (50)  cents  will 
id  the  whole  family  of  fourteen  (14)  pictures. 
C.  CUBTI8  ft  CO.,  426  Blyer  Street,  Troy,  N.Y. 


'Mid  Btar-crowned,  mow-clad  peaks." 


WINTER 

m   THE 

ADIRONDACKS. 


If  you  need  a  bracing,  dry  air,  filled 
with  the  healthful  odor  of  the  balsam 
and  the  fir,  you  will  find  it  at  Saranac 
Lake — only  twelve  hours  from  New 
York  or  Buffalo,  fifteen  hours  from 
Boston,  twenty-four  hours  from  Chi- 
cago, twenty-one  hours  from  Cincin- 
nati, and  thirty  hours  from  St.  Louis, 
by  the 


NEW  YORK   CENTRAL   LINES. 


A  COTV  of  No.  20  of  the  "Four-Track  Series," 
**  The  Adirondaclui  and  How  to  Reach  Them,"  will 
be  sent  Area  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp  by  George 
H.  Danielfl,  General  Passenger  Agent,  New  York 
Gentzml  B.  B.,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


TO  HOLD-^^ 

THE  STOCKINGS  UP  OR  THE 
CORSET  DOWN 


YOU  CAN 
RELY   OH 


THE 


CUSHION 
0UTTOII 

TfOSE 
SUPPORTER 

ir  youf  dealer  Is  "  up  to  d«to" 

he  has  the  popular  styles 

The  Name  is  on  every  Loop    9V^ 
GEORGE  FROST  CO..  IHakers,  Boston, 


Protects 

AgOLllMt 

TemperoLture  Changea. 

ThB  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Physldans. 


Also  various  JAEGER  Novelties   and 
Specialties. 

Don't  f  oncet  that  the  Best  is  the  Cheap- 
est and  that  the  First  Wealth  is  Health. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

DR.  JAE8ER  S.  W.  S.  fiO.'S  OWl  STORES. 

NEW  YORK:  16  West 23d  St.;  188. 187  Broadway. 

BROOKLYN :  804  Pulton  Street. 

BOSTON:  230-232  Boylston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1810  Chestnut  Street. 

CHECAOO:  82  SUte  Street. 


LtrnvcoTrB  UAaAZtuB  adysktibbk. 


One  Night  Dispels 

OLDS  and  "GRIP" 

wriih  all  dcblllt&tinc  after  arfecta 
-IF  YOU  USE, 

IRANGEINE 

(Powders) 

Under  atfnple  directloaa  In  every 
packace. 


ore.— Do  Bot  neglect  colds  and  apsets»  whldi 
ftea  caoje  all-winter  weakness.    The  many 
rho  know  Orangeine  say: 
'I   have  not  had  a  cold  or  headache  In  years, 
f  hich  Orangelne  did  not  qnkkly  drive  away." 


e  timely  use  of  Orangeine  promptly 
rects  Headache,  Fatigue,  Neuralgia^ 
imacb  Upsets,  which  often  lead  to  seri- 
5  sickness;  insures  good  health,  good 
rits,  and  greatest  possible  productive" 
IS  of  lifers  time  and  energy. 

lAls  PA4?KAOE  FK£E.~Oraiifaln«  to  told  by  druggtoli 
ywbcr*  in  2Se.,  SOc..  and $1.00  paokafM.  On  r«c«lp« of  reqnati 
rtll  nail  lOe  trial  paekaca  FREE  with  full  diraetiona.  oonpodtfon 
rip«ionof  ItiwidahnmaBinflaaaooa.  AddraM  "Om^aina,'* 


iShe 

ALVIST^ 


■>ERrECT     SNAP    { 
1VHV?~  BECAUSE.      ©I 


HI  can  take  the  whole  vtew  with  one  snap,  or, 
IthBOVne  iticxtclft.  stop  the  lcn<i  At  fjve  different 
■cest  aoJ  thuji  make  live  illffercnt  widths  of 
cturc^t  nil  depending;  nil  [ust  how  much  ol 
le  view  you  wish.  These  arc  features  no 
her  camera  posJ>«i»iea. 

OUR  CO-OPERATIVe  PLAN 
"c  now  lend  you  pny  camera  detiicrlbed  in  our 
htalofoe!  upon*  small  pnymeni  beinK  mode, 
he  remainder  vou  may  pay  in  monthly  In^tsl- 
ent»  While  v^t^u  dre  uilnif  thr  camera.  Write 
I  lor  full  information  about  thl«. 


MULTISC€PE 
m  Jef Uri<»a  Stmt, 


k   FILM   CO* 
BURLINQTON,  WIS, 


Skia  Dise^Lses 

If  you  suffer  from  Eczema, 
Salt  Rheum,  Rinsn^orm,  Itch, 
Acne«  or  other  skin  troubles, 

HydrozoiK 

^  will  cure  you. 

As  these  diseases  are  caused  by  para- 
sites, killing  them  without  causing  injury 
to  the  healthy  tissue  cures  the  trouble. 

It  has  cured  many  cases  pronounced 
incurable  and  is  absolutely  safe. 

Hydrozone  is  a  scientific  Germicide. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  physicians. 
It  is  absolutely  harmless,  yet  a  most  pow- 
erful healing  agent. 

Trial  bottle  at  your  druggist  or  by 
mail  oa  receipt  of  25  cents.  None  gen- 
uine without  my  signature  on  label. 

57  E«  Priikoe  St*«  rraw  York* 


Many  Questions  Answered 

BY  BOOKS  AND   BOOKLETS 
ISSUED  BY  THE 

SouthernPacific 


ABOUT  ROUTES  AND  RATES 
TO  ALL  POINTS  IN 

LOUISIANA.  TEXAS,   NEW   AND    OLD 
MEXICO.  ARIZONA.  AND  CALIFORNIA 

COLONIST   RATES,   ^39.00  TO  ^9,75, 
UNTIL   NOVEMBER   29,    1903 

Inquire  at 

X70  Waabington  Street,  Boaton 

^9 1  Broadway,  New  York  City 

X09  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia 

Z09  Eaat  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore 

Z30  South  Franklin  Street,  Syracuse 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  New  York  City 

E.  O.  Mccormick,  p.  T.  M.,  San  Pranciaco,  Caf. 

T.  J.  ANDERSON,  Q.  P.  A.,  Houston,  Texas 


UPPINCOTTB    MAOAZINB    ADVBRTI8HR, 
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CD 


LlPPJ^fCOTTS    MAGAZINB   ADVSRTIBBR, 


Provldeni 

^iFE  AND  Trust 


.      'W.     OORN-BR     FOURTH 

PO>     OHKSOTNTJT     STREJSTS 

(I70S.    401-400) 


Evidence  of  the  skilful  and  faithful  management  of  this 
company  is  found  in  its  exceedingly  low  expense  rate,  and  the 
remarkably  favorable  rate  of  mortality.  For  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence,  the  death  rate  has  been  only  sixty-one  per  cent 
of  the  rate  indicated  by  the  authoritative  tables. 

The  organization  of  the  company  affords  a  strong  guaranty 
of  safe  management  for  the  future.  There  is  the  same  need  for 
care  and  intelligent  discrimination  in  selecting  a  life  insurance 
company  that  there  is  in  selecting  investments  for  a  trust  fund. 
The  question  of  the  first  importance  in  either  case  is  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  security. 

Persons  contemplating  insurance  are  invited  to  address  the 
company  for  rates  and  general  information. 


Send  to«day  for  the 

New 

White  House 

Calendar 

1904 

?ouv  sheets^  each  9  x  12  inches.      Exterior 
and  intenor  views  of  the  new  White 
House  and  grounds.     Also  pictures 
from  life  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  Miss  Alice  Roose- 
velt and  the  children. 

50    CENTS. 

NO     ADVERTISING. 

IN    COLORS. 

I¥hhe  House  Calendar  Company 

(Incorporated.) 

1040  FliM  Arts  BuUdiii^,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

DistribntocB  and  Agents  wanted  throughout 
the  world. 


Sbe  Knows 

A  wife  recognizes  a  good  husband 
by  the  kind  and  quantity  of  life 
insurance  he  carries.  Kind,  the 
best;  quantity,  $ico,ooo,  in  the 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

921-3-5  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Send  for  (free)  descriptive  booklets.  We 
do  business  through  correspondence. 


A  piano  player  in  a  home 
adds  much  to  the  life  of  that  home,  pro- 
vided that  the  player  is  a  perfect  musical  instrunieiiL 
The  reason  that  the 

chj%s£   a   baker   piano    playcb. 

is  fnund  ill  f^o  iiLiiiy  music-loving  homes  is  because  it  giv^s  ihe  per- 

former  a  greater  opportunity  to  express  his  own  individunL  feeling 

in  music,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  greater  technical  accuracy 

to  the  playing  than  any  other  piano  player.   Send /or  Bookiei. 

THE    CHASE    &    BAKER    COMPANY 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

New  York  Salesroom :  836  Filth  Avenue. 


Ltppiscorrt  MAOAzrya  advbrtibmb. 
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LIPPINOOTTS    MAOAEINS   ADVBRTIBBR. 


[ndians  of  the 
Southwest 

/Ksne  diey  live  and  how  to  get  diere — dieir  homes, 
BOiclicraft  and  ceremonies — an  intensely  interesting 
ook  of  more  than  two  hundred  pases — written  by 
■«o.  A.  DofM^,  Ph.D^  Curator  of  Anthropology, 
leld  Columbian  Museum,  an  authority  on  ttie 
Amerind  " — profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones 
'oin  special  photos — handsome  cover  in  colon — sent 
nywhere  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents — valuable  for 
:hoolroom  or  Hbrary.  Address  General  Passenger 
>ffice,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co..  Chicago. 


L  POSTAL  CARD 

us  will  bring  you  full  Information  regarding  oar  sue- 
sful  plan  for  the  purchase  of  speculative  and  investment 
cks  whereby  a  profit  is  assured  and  loss  of  money  abso- 
ely  impossible.  No  expense  to  the  investor.  Send  no 
»iiey  to  stock  companies  until  you  have  seen  our  free 
3klet  W£LTN£R  ft  DUNN  CORPORATION,  8S 
■OAdway,  New  York  City. 


)Y 


fT    KETOLTERS,    QCNS,     SWORDS,     MILITARY 

I     Goods,   NEW   and   old.  auctioned   to   F.  Bannerman,  579 
B'wajr.  N.  Y.    Large  illusrated  15c  catalog  mailed  for  6c  rtamps. 


E  HAVE  WORK  FOR  TOO 

•liars  Monthly  for  one  hour  daily.     Outfit  free.     6000 

rsona  now  employed.    Address 

OMAN'S  OPPORTUNITY  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


HONEST  Home 
Work  Employ- 
ment. Thirteen 


Rf 

]Q'lj5|«TTlsil  Jr     1ur  Utik  -,r,    i      r.    I-     : 


fi<>rP^    S  4  LAOS* 

■  n.      ]i3i|;.ijfts  J.rl*.:iciiui 
u!-j  iiiiJ  irnjrc  liraLthftJ 


Till-:    ok]U]?V\1.    iUpJUICNNV'epi    TASAfiCII 

ii*ir'1  I'M  Ict'Mn^  tl^'t^U, i.TliJK.  4i!i<J  Ktsrburmatx  ni^arty  ^aLf  A 

FHKK-^rlTr  lor"  Tilaato  jiook / '-U lil g u«  Rtclp**- 


4 FULL  QUART  MTTLtJ  $<100l 
W 1%%  OLB  Jftff  ifu^rjinlcnl  l«  pIcaH        ^^t<^^    " 

Old  SctticVi  Club^CflS  I 

A  vvell-kTiown  brand  that  other 
houses  t  h;ir^e  16  for,  but  whfch, 
liy  reason  af  m\  Hiimense  trade 
anci  our  anxiet>'  lo  stfCiire  new 
ciTstomers,  we  offer  at  $3,  ex- 
press prepaid.  Satisfactjon  ^aranteed 
or  mom-y  refunded.  We  wiJl  include  a 
BoUk  of  Blackberry  Brirtdy  Frte  witli 
first  order  of  ^3  or  more.  Send  for 
price  list  of  other  Uquors  and  cordials. 
Mpntii>n  this  pap*-r  when  order hig. 
\       CHICAGO  TAtUSPmY CO  "^I^.^^^" 


f  CMI  SELL  YOUR 

Real  Estate 

No  matter  -where  It  ia  or  "what  it  Is  "worth. 

Send  descriptloo,  state  price  and  learn  my  wonderfully  successful 

'»^*"-  W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

200  North  American  Buildino.  PHILADELPHIA 


50RE  iy^} 


\)i\m]\mmitmm\ 


V  Standard 
3tt.i6ft. 

Stronglf 
ConttniDted 

and 

Baautlfullj 

Flnlihed 


*30  to 

*I50 


INDIANAPOLIS 
COMBINATION   TABLE 

BiirUrd—Pool --Library  -  Dining 

Hrtt  vfthie  OTi^r  f^tfiTed.    Elf^Riiiit  j^elf^-lpd: 

foHk — Antwerp  linisb.     LiLrury  ur  Ii\iiiu^ 

f  Tshlewltli  !(?]>  im— BillUnJ  jLiid  Twl  Tnbie 
whfrii  bs\}  III  r^ntuTod.  K^iiiiFipcd  with  com}H«e«  Ttllllant  and 
PiMl  lujtflt  of  rtjKulAttoa  t|iiAtily  thmnirbout.  thie  duieii  Mty\m 
0>tiibl  iM  don  IHl  I  Ift  rd  i-t  Pool  Tables.  WO.  00  tP  tl  SO J»0  Frot  fli  t 
prepntd.    Aik  far  our  I  IhiAtnitMl  catalogue.     It's  FEEE. 

COMBINATION    BILLIARD    MFG.    CO. 

91-41    1N<^ALLS  -  -  -  rrtDrANAPOLlS,     I 


Quickest 

Sftid  Rubber 

Cushions 

Best  Vermont 
Slitf  Bed 

Frenoli 
Billiard  Cloth 


In  writing  to  adyertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippincott's. 
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OUR    FOURTH   OF   JULY    EDITORIAL 

(From  tk*  Calamity  Creek  Courier) 

For  reasons  that  we  shall  mention  the  editorial  which  generally  graces 
the  pages  of  this  progressive  paper  at  this  patriotic  season  has  heen  crowded 
out. 

In  the  interest  of  news  last  week,  it  will  be  retnembered,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  pollute  the  purity  of  our  columns  by  referring  to  Lysander  Buggins, 
the  lop-eared  ground-hog  who  insults  the  intelligence  of  this  community  with 
a  ruffianly  rag  called  a  paper,  and  printed  on  a  mangle  (when  he's  sober)  in 
a  cellar  down  the  street.  We  then  informed  our  readers  that  this  hoary-headed 
hyena  had  cut  off  his  wife's  hair  during  the  night  and  sold  it  for  a  demijohn 
of  rum  to  Dago  Pete,  who  conducts  the  Elite  Emporium.  We  might  have  added 
that  a  spell  later  the  bow-legged  jack-rabbit  was  caught  trying  to  dispose  of 
some  fireworks  (presented  to  his  unfortunate  children  by  parties  what  he'd 
blackmailed)  in  order  to  continue  his  orgy. 

It  seems  that  the  remarks  which  we  published  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  justice  riled  this  cayuse  some  few. 

We  was  therefor  not  much  took  aback  on  our  publication  day,  and  jest 
as  we  was  in  the  act  of  setting  the  last  line  of  our  chaste  and  patriotic  Fourth- 
of-July  editorial,  to  find  the  composing-room  smell  sudden  like  a  dog  show  and 
a  distillery,  and,  looking  up,  see  Old  Man  Buggins  standing  as  well  as  he  could 
in  the  doorway. 

This  living  picture  of  the  needs  of  a  Board  of  Health  (which  this  paper 
has  never  ceased  to  urge)  had  a  cavalry  saber  between  his  teeth,  a  Derringer 
in  each  hand,  and  a  ^'ouple  of  bayonets  sticking  out  of  the  tops  of  his  boots. 
We  ducks  jest  in  time  when  he  opens  fire  with  both  guns  to  once. 

They  didn't  do  no  harm  'cept  lop  off  the  ear  of  the  office  cat  and  the  nose 
from  the  plaster  cast  of  Senator  Boojum  that  set  on  a  shelf,  but  being  in  a 
comer  we  see  that  soon  he  would  have  the  drop  on  us  unless  we  could  retaliate 
in  kind. 

They  was  an  old  blunderbuss  setting  in  this  corner  loaded  with  powder 
and  rock  salt,  but  it  would  have  been  a  poor  defence  again  the  armory  he 
carried.  It  grieved  us  to  have  to  break  off  from  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  our  chaste  composition  by  this  horned  toad,  but  we  were  shorely  up  against 
a  hard  proposition.  Then  one  of  them  idees  ye  get  once  in  a  lifetime  or  so 
seizes  us.  We  picks  up  the  column  of  editorial  we'd  set  up  and  rams  it  down 
into  that  gun. 

He  was  taking  aim  at  us  again,  when  we  lets  the  old  snorter  loose,  and 
the  hull  charge  ketches  him  jest  below  the  decanter  stopper  he  stole  from  the 
Red  Light  Saloon  and  wears  in  his  shirt  for  a  diming. 

Whether   it   was   the   choice   language   contained   in   that   Editorial    (and 


26  Walnuts  and  Wine 

shorely  such  chaste  language  and  lofty  sediments  never  found  lodgement  in  that 
wuthlesB  carcass  afore),  he  lets  off  a  whoop  like  a  digger  injun  that  had  sot 
on  a  rattlesnake  and  takes  a  header  down  the  stairs  that  landed  him  on  his 
head  in  the  street  all  spraddled  out. 

We  never  expected  to  hear  from  thia  grave-robber  again,  but  there  ain't 
no  sounding  the  depths  of  some  critters*  depravity.  Why,  with  the  help  of 
Doc  Sniffins  he  worked  all  night  removing  that  editorial  from  his  midst,  and 
published  it  in  the  Fourth -of -July  edition  of  The  Cowpuncher  as  his  own 
production.  Is  there  any  tree-limbs  round  here  capable  of  sustaining  an  extra 
load  of  crime?    If  so  we  can  help  supply  it. 

Lemuel  Jeswick, 

Editor  Clamity  Creek  Courier. 
E.  D.  Pu 
•     ■        ¥ 

This    is   a   story   never   before   published   concerning 
President 
Roosevelt's        Roosevelt,  and  written  by  a  man  who  was  on  the  traai  ' 

^"*^'"  the  President's  campaigning  tour  when  he  occupied  tih^  I 

place  on  the  national  ticket.    A  party  from  Denver  met  the  special  at  ' 

to  escort  it  through  CJolorado  on  a  four-days'  trip.     Ck>lonel  Roosevelt  h 

returned,  full  of  vigor  and  life,  from  an  exciting  ride  with  his  Rough 

A»  soon  as  he  entered  the  car  he  leaped  joyfully  half  a  dozen  times, 

the  ceiling  at  every  jump,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

"Oh,  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch, 
Why,  they  doa*t  amount  to  much. 
But  hooray 
For  the  Scandahoovian !" 

**  Let  me  publish  that.  Colonel,"  requested  a  press  representative. 
"  Don't  you  do  it ! "  promptly  commanded  Colonel  Roosevelt.     "  It^ 
a  joke,  and,  besides,  I'm  Dutch  myself." 

Eenry  Edward  Wa 

¥ 

WHEN    THE   CIRCUS    COMES   TO   TOWN 

By  S.  C  Simnn 

Don't  it  kind  o'  sort  o'  cheer  you. 

Don't  it  drive  away  each  frown, 
When  you  hear  the  bands  a-playin*, 

When  the  circus  co^nes  to  town? 

Don't  your  stiff  ol'  knees  feel  springy 

When  you're  thinkin'  of  the  clown. 
An'  the  folks  that  does  the  tumblin', 

When  the  circus  comes  to  town? 

Then  you  load  up  the  ol'  wagon. 

Pack  it  full  an'  load  it  down. 
How  the  children's  faces  brighten 

When  the  circus  comes  to  town! 
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''  Cleanliness  of  body  was 
ever  esteemed  to  proceed 
"from  a  due  reverence  to  God, 
to  society  and  to  ourselves. 

3acon 


From  the  end  of  the  IS*'*  Century 
to  the  beginning  of  the  20***^ 

PEARS'  SOAP 

has  been  popularly  recognised 
as  the  clean  and  cleansing  soap. 


Xkts  secured. 
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An*  your  daughter  with  her  feller 
Looks  so  sweet  in  her  new  gown, 

Thmt  he  thinks  he'll  "  pop''  most  lik^, 
When  the  circus  comes  to  town. 

An'  you  sit  an'  watch  the  actors. 
An'  you  hear  the  band's  harsh  soun'. 

An*  you  feel  like  doin*  somethin', 
When  the  circus  comes  to  town. 

An'  it  kind  o'  seems  that  Heaven, 
With  the  angels  fly  in'  roun'. 

Can't  show  faces  happier'n  they  be 
When  the  circus  comes  to  town. 


Heb  name  was  Lucretia,  but  everybody  called  her  '*  Creesh.*'    She 

Am  Interaal       y^^^  ^  negress  in  Evanston,  and  she  earned  a  comfortable  liWng 
Bxplo«loa 

by  washing  for  the  students.     She  was  an  active  member  of  the 

African  Methodist  Church,  and  her  voice  was  often  heard  in  testimonj-  at  the 

Wednesday   evening   prayer-meeting,   which   was   a  kind   of  class-meeting  and 

prayer-meeting  combined. 

On  one  such  occasion  she  was  in  a  particularly  happy  mood.     She  clapped 

her  hands  and  shouted,  "  Glory!    I's  done  got  my  feet  onto  de  Rock.     1*8  done 

learn'  de  new  song  of  salvation.     I's  done  seen  de  great  Light.     De  fac*  is,  de 

Mornin*  Star  has  busted  in  my  heart!" 

Charles  S.  Alberison, 

¥ 

Little  Maeie  hated  freckles,  and  with  good  reason,  for  she  wa« 
like  the  proverbial  turkey-egg.     Her  small  nurse,  Rhody,  was  aa 
black  as  tar,  except  her  beautiful  white  teeth. 

One  day  Marie  said   regretfully,  "  Wisht  I   was  black  like  you»  Rhody; 
ain't  nowhere  for  you  to  get  freckles  'cept  your  teeth." 

Florida  C.  Orr. 


The  late  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  South  worth  was.  a  splendid  raconteur. 
Bremer  and        ^^^  could  tell  a  story  about  as  well  as  she  could  write  one,  often 
the  American     entertaining  her  guests  at  her  famous  Sunday  teas  with  reminis- 
cences of  her  literary  friends  of  former  days.     She  once  told  roe 
the  following  story  of  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  novelist: 

Miss  Bremer  visited  this  country  to  gather  material  for  her  books,  and  was 
a  guest  of  Mrs.  Southworth  at  Prospect  Cottage  during  her  stay  in  Washington, 
She  was  already  the  author  of  several  books  that  had  preceded  her  through  the 
admirable  translations  of  Mary  Howitt,  and  insured  an  enthusiastic  welcome, 
that  made  her  feel  at  home  although  in  a  strange  land,  and  being  also,  at  the 
time,  a  spinster  of  what  would  be  called  in  America  "  the  uncertain  age,*"  « 
well  as  quite  an  independent  thinker,  she  was  travelling  alone. 
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"  En  route  from  New  York  she  made  a  short  stop  in  Philadelphia,"  said 
Mrs.  Southiiorth,  "  and  I  think  I  never  saw  anyone  laugh  as  she  did  when  she 
told  me  her  experience  on  that  short  run  between  those  two  cities.  When  she 
entered  the  car  nearly  every  seat  was  taken,  but  she  found  a  place  next  one 
occupied  by  a  young  mechanic.  The  gentry  of  Sweden  are  a  privilegml  daaa, 
and  what  might  be  considered  impertinent  under  other  circnmstances  btotnm 
quite  proper  in  their  intercourse  with  the  working-class,  so  Fredrika  addreaaei 
the  young  man  as  unconcernedly  as  she  would  in  Sweden,  and,  feeling  a  friendly 
interest  in  such  a  manly  looking  fellow,  so  different  from  his  class  in  her  ova 
country,  began  plying  him  with  questions,  thus: 

"  *  What  is  your  name?' 

"  *  Jonathan  Brewster,  Mum.' 

"  *  How  old  are  you  t' 

"  *  Just  twenty-four.  Mum.' 

"  *  Are  your  parents  living?' 

"  *  No,  Mum.' 

"  *  Have  you  any  brothers  and  sisters?' 

"  *  Not  a  one.  Mum.' 

"  *  Are  you  married?' 

"  *  No,  Mum.' 

**  *  What  work  do  you  dof 

"  *  1  am  a  bricklayer,  Mum.' 

"  *  How  much  do  you  make  at  your  trade?* 

"  *  Two  dollars  a  day,  Mum.' 

"  *  You  do  not  drink,  I  hope?* 

"  *  Oh,  no.  Mum !     I'm  a  teetoUl.' 

" '  I  did  not  think  you  looked  like  you  drank,'  she  said  encoura^ngly. 
Then,  having  shown  a  proper  interest  in  this  promising  plebeian,  she  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  began  viewing  the  landscape  from  the  window  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  car,  thus  turning  her  face  away  from  him.  But  she  was  soon  recalled 
by  a  preparatory  *  hem  I '  and  looking  around,  this  volley  was  fired  at  her : 

"  *  What  is  your  name,  Mum  ?' 

"  *  How  old  are  you.  Mum  ?* 

"  'Are  your  folks  all  living?' 

"  '  Are  you  married,  Mum  ?** 

"  *  What  work  do  you  do.  Mum  ?' 

"  *  How  much  do  you  make,  Mum  ?' 

"  And  so  on  through  the  whole  list,  while  Fredrika  good-naturedly  replied, 
thinking  all  the  while  what  a  queer  set  of  understrappers  we  had  in  this 
country. 

"  Arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  young  fellow  would  have  taken  her  satchel 
to  escort  her  to  her  destination,  but  Fredrika  declined  his  services,  to  his 
evident  chagrin,  and,  calling  a  conveyance,  gave  orders  to  be  taken  to  her  hote^ 
nodding  a  friendly  good-by  to  the  young  bricklayer  as  she  drove  away. 

"  But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  Soon  after  dinner  a  waiter  came  to  Mias 
Bremer's  room  and  told  her  that  a  young  man  wanted  to  see  her. 

** '  I  know  no  one  here,'  she  said  in  surprise,  *  and  I  think  there  is  son^e 
mistake.' 
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"  *  He  said  he  came  over  with  you  from  New  York,*  said  the  lack^,  *  and 
his  name  is  Jonathan  Brewster.* 

*' *  Oh,  oh*/  laughed  Fredrika,  *  it  is  the  young  mechanic.  Well,  tell  him 
I  am  very  tired,  and  he  really  must  excuse  me.' 

**  The  waiter  departed  with  her  message,  and  Fredrika  was  just  composing 
herself,  in  a  great  armchair,  to  a  good  rest  and  her  dreams,  when  a  rap  called 
her  to  the  door  again,  and  there  stood  the  proprietor  himself. 

" '  Miss  Bremer,  that  young  chap  downstairs  refuses  utterly  to  go.  He 
says  he  knows  you  never  tried  to  send  Lim  away,  for  you  are  wanting  to  marry 
him/ 

"  *  What  an  idea!'  Fredrika  exclaimed. 

"  *  He  gave  as  his  reason,'  the  proprietor  went  on,  '  that  you  inquired  most 
particularly  as  to  his  circumstances,  and  whether  he  was  married  or  not,  and 
told  him  you  were  single  also.  And  you  told  him  you  were  making  a  lot  of 
money;  so,  after  thinking  it  over,  he  concluded  it  would  be  better  for  him  to 
live  in  Sweden  with  a  wife  who  could  make  so  much  money  than  to  work  like  a 
slave  here  for  two  dollars  a  day.' 

"  As  soon  as  Miss  Bremer  could  stop  laughing  she  explained  the  matter  to 
her  landlord,  and  begged  him  to  get  rid  of  this  persistent  suitor.  Which  he 
did — with  the  aid  of  the  police." 

Margaret  Sullivan  Burke, 
¥ 

OUB  English  cousins  use  "  left  off"  for  our  **  cast  off"  as  applied 

A  StmU  of  ^  second-hand  garments.     The  following  ad.  recently  appeared 

Nature 

in  a  London  paper :    "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy  have  left  off  clothing 

of  all  kinds.    They  can  be  seen  any  day  from  three  to  six  p.ic." 

Julia  I.  Pat  ton. 

¥ 

When   Katharine  was  ^six  years  of   age   and   a   school-^rl   her 

Bxtemal  uncle,  who  had  resided  in  another  city,  died,  and  her  father  and 

PItiieM 

mother  went  to  attend  the  funeral^  which  was  to  be  held  on  a 

certain  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.    Katharine  was  at  school  on  the  day  appointed 

for  the  obsequies.    Looking  at  the  clock,  she  suddenly,  much  to  the  surprise  of 

the  children  and  teacher,  burst  into  tears. 

Teacher,  all  sympathy,  went  to  Katharine's  side  to  learn  the  cause  of  her 
grief. 

"  What  is  the  trouble,  dear?"  she  asked  the  small  maiden. 

"  Oh!"   replied  Katharine,  " my  uncle  is  being  buried,  and  /,"  extending  her 

feet,  "  have  on  tan  shoes ! " 

Delia  nine  Mertz. 


It  was  on  a  street  of  Camden,  Arkansas,  that  Sambo  met  his 

Locatlflff  colored  brother  Joseph. 

Jonah 

"  Hello,  Joe,"  said  he.  "  wheh  y'all  be'n  this  ev*nin'r' 

"  I  be'n  to  chu'ch,  that's  wher  I  be'n." 

«What  y'all  leahn  theh?" 
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Purity  Personified 

o  other  soap  leaves  such  a  sense  of  freshness 
id  cleanliness  as  Lifebuoy  Soap.  Use  it  any 
ay  you  wish  and  you  will  find  it  has  unusual 
id  exceptional  properties.  It  not  only  cleanses 
ke  magic  but  also  safeguards  the  health,  as  it 
isinfects— purifies,  at  the  same  time.  Buy  a 
ike  and  use  it  all  up  and  if  not  all  we  say  of 
>  dealer  will  promptly  refund  purchase  money. 
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''  What  I  leahn  theh?    I  leahn  'bout  Jonah,  tha's  what  I  leahn.'' 

"Huh!    Jonah.    Huh!     Who  dat  Jonah?" 

"  He  de  man  what  awaller  de  whale.    Dat  who  Jonah  is." 

"  Swaller  de  whale.    Huh !    Wheh  dat  Jonah  come  f 'om  ?"  • 

"  He  come  f  om  Vaginny,  I  reckon.    Wheffohe  you  askin'  dat  ?" 

"  F*om  Vaginny.    Huh !    I  reckon  dat  jes'  so.    Dem  big-mouf  Vaginny  wig- 

gahs  always  was  h 1  on  fish." 

And  sniffing  contemptuously^  the  unregenerate  Sambo  went  his  wicked  way. 

John  SuMtn. 
¥ 

A    SEASIDE    EPISODE 

Bjf  Lawrence  Porcher  Hext 

We  strolled  upon  the  shifting  sands; 

I  ardently  addressed  her; 
I  gained  possession  of  her  hands. 

And  timidly  caressed  her. 

We  watched  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  brine; 

Then,  bashfulness  dismissing, 
I  pressed  her  rose-red  lips  to  mine, 

And — found  her  fond  of  kissing. 

My  arm  had  wandered  'round  her  waist. 

And  there  I  let  it  linger, 
The  while  I  placed,  with  modest  haste, 

A  ring  upon  her  finger.  ^ 

We  were  engaged,  but  quickly  fled 

My  dream  of  earthly  heaven, 
For,  jotting  down  my  name,  she  said, 

"  Your  number's  twenty-seven." 


What's  In 
a  Name 


Neab  the  little  town  of  Apex,  in  North  Carolina,  lives  "  Uncle 
Nick"  Lewis.  The  seventy-six  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent 
upon  the  fifty  acres  of  land  where  his  home  is  now  locate^f 
Classing  himself  as  a  "poor  white,"  and  utterly  ignorant  in  let- 
ters, his  character,  nevertheless,  reflects  that  independence  which  led  his  ances- 
tors one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  to  leave  England  and  settle  in  a  wilder- 
ness— the  site  now  occupied  by  this  very  community — ^and,  later,  to  fight  for 
American  independence. 

His  own  independence  is  manifest  in  his  living,  his  religion,  and  his 
politics. 

In  lands,  houses,  and  cattle  few  of  his  neighbors  are  as  poor;  but  in 
wealth  of  contentment,  happiness,  and  lack  of  ambition  he  is  easily  the  richest 
among  them. 

He  has  avoided  debt  and  has  had  little  need  for  money.     His  hours  fA 
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SAVING 
VP 

FOR  OLD  AGE 

MONEY  NOT  THE  ONLY 
THING  TO  PUT  BY 


POVERTY  in  old  age  is  pitiable, 
but  how  much  sadder  is  broken 
health.  Proper  food  in  youth 
insures  health  in  old  age.  But 
if  the  body  is  slugged  with  wrong  food 
or  drink,  good  health  cannot  result. 
Many  are  wise  with  money  but  waste- 
ful of  health. 
You  cannot  save  money  if  you  squander  it  nor  save  health  if  you  waste  it.  More 
health  is  wasted  on  improper  food  and  drink  than  in  any  other  way.  Ooffee  and 
tea  contain  strong  drugs  that  directly  affect  the  heart  and  other  oi*gans  and  the  nerves. 
They  have  ruined  many,  and  hurt  nearly  all  who  drink  them.  Sometimes  coffee  tears 
down  tissue  so  rapidly  that  its  ill  effects  are  shown  almost  as  soon  as  drinking  it  is  begun. 
In  others,  it  works  so  slowly  that  years  pass  before  collapse.  In  a  few,  it  apparently  works 
no  harm,  and  these  are  held  up  to  the  world  by  the  unthinking  as  proof  positive  that 
"Coffee  does  not  hurt." 

Wrong  nine  times  out  of  ten,  for  not  more  than  one  person  in  ten  can  drink  coffee  and 
not  suffer.  To  prove  this,  see  how  many  coffee  drinkers  you  can  find  who  are  perfectly 
well.  Maybe  you  have  tried  to  stop  and  failed,  because  there  are  two  ways  and  you  tried 
the  wrong  one. 

Get  a  package  of  POSTUM  FOOD  COFFEE  (which  is  made  from 
the  purest  cereals)  and  MHi^ii^HH^HH^HiHMHiiHAHH^iHHi^  carefully  read  direc- 
tions. Make  it  strong,  boil  it  thoroughly,  serve  it  hot.  It  is  then  a  rich  seal  brown.  Add 
sugar  and  cream  and  it  becomes  a  tempting  golden  brown  in  color.  The  aroma  is  appetiz- 
ing, so  is  the  taste.  It  does  not  taste  exactly  like  coffee.  The  flavor  is  original,  and  you 
will  soon  grow  to  like  it  for  this.  You  can  drink  it  at  all  meals,  certain  that  it  will  give  you 
health,  strength,  and  vigor.  It  will  steady  and  quiet  your  nerves  and  induce  sweet  natural 
sleep,  not  from  any  drug,  but  from  food  which  Nature  calls  for  and  is  quiet  when  supplied. 
That's  why  a  well-fed  baby  sleeps  well. 

Coffee  injures  nine  out  of  ten. 

POSTUM  positively  does  restore  health  and  vigor  to  the  nervous  ooffee  wreck. 
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work  have  always  been  restated  by  himself — ^not  too  many,  and  judidossly 
distributed.  The  early  morning  dew  upon  his  cotton  and  corn  and  potato  plants 
for  him  never  did  hold  a  pleasant  greeting;  the  noonday  sun  ever  shone  too 
hot  upon  his  back;  and  when  the  shining  heavenly  body,  an  hour  before  sinking 
from  view,'  cast  a  pleasant  shade  on  the  eastern  side'  of  his  cabin,  then  the 
tobacco  from  his  patch  near  the  house  was  always  freest  in  its  consolation. 
"  Mannyfack"  is  tabooed,  and  his  own  "  weed,"  with  no  other  treatment  than  a 
drying  in  the  sunlight,  would  be  preferred  to  the  finest  Havana  imported. 

In  church-membership  he  is  a  Baptist,  but  wherever  a  church-bell  rings, 
regardless  of  creed,  there  Uncle  Nick  worships. 

In  politics  oftenest,  perhaps,  a  Democrat,  yet  when  his  common-sense  views, 
enlightened  by  intelligence  derived  from  discussions  around  the  town  stores  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  connect  best  with  those  of  Republican  or  Populist  or  inde- 
pendent cai^didate,  he  votes  the  way  his  judgment  points  with  the  utmost 
catholicity. 

But  Uncle  Nic(c  has  one  prejudice,  and  this  is  against  the  tomato.  He 
never  owned  a  dog:  he  does  not  hold  them  in  high  esteem,  and  it  would  be 
one  more  mouth  to  feed ;  "  but  if,"  says  he,  "  I  had  a  dog,  and  he  should  eat 
tee'-mart-usses,  I  would  kill  him."  And  "  tee*-mart-us"  plants  have  never  fairly 
showed  their  heads  above  his  ground. 

One  day  in  a  store  of  Apex  his  friend  Charlie,  the  clerk,  informed  him  that 
he  had  seeds  to  give  away  of  a  new  vegetable,  much  more  prolific  and  profitable 
than  the  potato,  and  urged  him  to  take  enough  of  "  tommytoe"-8eed  to  plant 
half  an  acre. 

This  he  did. 

Not  in  a  rage,  nor  yet  in  anger,  but  an  honest,  a  proud,  and  an  independent 
spirit  broken,  with  a  lifelong  prejudice  surreptitiously  overcome.  Uncle  Nick  in 
June  made  his  way  to  the  store  to  see  Charlie. 

"  Charlie,"  he  said,  "what  did  you  want  to  do  that  for?     Afore  God,  Ws 

the  first  time  one  of  them  things  has  ever  been  on  my  farm,  and  I  have- dug 

them  all  up.    You  said  they  was  tommytoes,  but  they  ain*t  nothing  in  the  world 

but  old  tee'-mart-usses!" 

Percy  J.  Olive. 

A  VERY  pompous  woman  attempted  to  leave  a  car  while  it  was  in 
motion,  and  the  little  conductor  detained  her  with  the  usual,— 

"  Wait  until  the  c-a-a-r  sthops,  leddy ! " 

"  Don't  address  me  as  '  lady,*  sir!"  she  said  haughtily. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'am,  but  we  are  all  liable  to  mek  mistakes,"  was 

the  immediate  reply. 

M.W. 

¥ 
TH'  "FRESH  AIR" 

By  Truman  Rohtrtt  Andrtws 

Down  *t  th*  city's  my  Aunt  Jane 
(You  have  to  git  there  on  th'  train). 
An'  she  sent  up  th*  city  kid — 
Slickest  thing  she  ever  did. 
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Nothing  Secret  about 

Orangeine 

Pow^ders— 

its  comjtos(U&n  is  as  open  dj  its  results  are  prompt, 
and  is  published  in  direction  bookiet  in  everp  pacXage, 

NOT£  The  varfed  mid  numeratis  uieft  ol  OrasE^liie  have  been  wolv«d  **br  HumanLtr  for  Ha  inanity/^  and  Itl 
wide  cla(m£  wroiild  &eem  ddlcolous  wer&tbey  aoc  iugtreftted  and  auiiained  by  couDtlesa  human  extrerieacea. 


TM  Prbdpto  of  Oraqgebie. 

Orangeice  combmes  both  schools  of 
medicme,  ftnd  illustrates  the  following; 
great  principle  now  advocated  by  all 
progressive  physicians,  vix.:  Tht  con- 
ciritd^coniTordani  action  of  r^medin  iktU/ullp 
select /d  and  ^ombttt^rd,  is  vasiljf  griaier  I  ban 
th§  action  of  the  same  rtmsdies^  alternately 
prescribed. 


Wlot  Or Atig«lite  Is  Doing  for  Humanity. 

Orangeine  supplies  almost  instant  re- 
lief irom  pain,  prompt  cotTectioa  for  the 
little  ills  which  lead  to  serious  ailment, 
and  a  gradual,  Car  reaching  reconstruc- 
tive power  from  extreme  physical  debil- 
ity, and  the  stubborn  symptoms  which 
cause  chronic  ailments. 


Onuigeme  Applications  Widdy  Demonstrated. 

Heat  Prostration,  Headache  (all  kinds)  Hay  Fever, 

Neuralgia,  Astlinia, 

Nervousness,  Colds, 

Sea  SicKness,  Grip, 

Car  SicKnesSp  Fatigue. 


Stomach  Upsets, 
Boipvel  Troubles^ 
Indigestion, 
Dyspepsiat 


and  a  host  of  common  ailments* 

Orangeine  Dispels  Hay  Fever. 

During-  the  past  five  years,  Orangeine  has  made  a  phenomenal  record  for  the  relief  of  Hay 
Fever,  in  even  most  stub  horn  and  long  continued  cas^.  Thousands  of  former  sufferers 
bavQ,  through  Orangeine,  found  immunity  which  they  could  not  find  at  any  Hay  Fever 
resort,  and  our  advice  has  been  everywhere  confirmed  to  Hay  Fever  sufferers »  to  '*St«y  at 
Home  or  Gro  Anywhere,*^  provided  they  TAKE  Orange  me,    under  our  simple  direct  ions* 

A  Few  Suggtttive  Experiences* 

^^■J^-y^m*   Maoafffuff  Edi-       Mr,  Pfinlt  T.  BUM.   of  Morris.  HIbs  B^ttJe   McCSeUflnflp    Madison, 

tOT  ot  Th4  New  I  ttrk  DratmUi^  Mtr-    m.^    describes     hia     eiptrrietiLe:  Ind..  writes:  "Have  taken  four  pow- 

n>r,  saya:   "t  am  not  only  a  steady    "'I  have  bf on  a  sufferer  from  hay  ders  AdiLy,  andam^ettlne  alonE  tine, 

user  of  'DrauEeiae'  Powders,  beimg^    fever  for  over  twenty  years,  b a ve  Have  had  only  alficht  attack  of  "hay 

af  an  az*  when  their  sioifular  and    iricd   every  remedy    obtainable,  fever'  &o  far.  and  atn  perfectly  free 

admirable  stlmulatlntr  powers  prove    but  until  thU  year  I  have  beeti  from  h  to  today,  soraetbinff  that  has 

very  t»eneficiaK  apd  beinir  aij^o  sub-    compeUed  to  spend  the  hay  fevur  never  happened  before  at  thisk  sea&on 

Jecc  to  Hay  Fever  fn  summer  and    season  in  northern  Mlcbifian.    I  of  the  year," 

?JlRi°J^'°**^''' .^°^'.  ^*y**?T^^^*^^    have   beeo   enabled   to   slay   at  Hr,  CkjnridRockal.  Dallas  City.  II!.. 

.   dofag^   me 
boxe!»  more 

^1        .Bu^  ■'                    '  "'"  ''^P  ^^y  fever'  off  entirely." 

*^*''*'*''*^'  Hn.L  E.  Lanftne.  Marshall.Micb  , 

Wi-  A    T  rt4vn*itfM-   irnMtiff  To  writes:  "1  llnd  it  the  best  thinx  I  ever 

A?-  '•••^7S?^n?'"hSr«'r:  ''l^f  ■  ""Jl  I  >■"«  tried  e™rrtb,«." 

talnly  helped  me.    Have  been  us-  MlM  Bemice  Dtittoii,   Little   Rock, 

jni;  it  for  ^lay  fever,' "  Ark*i  writes:  "OranEcioe  makes  one 

„ feel  more  like  ^^orkinif.    More  liko 

cdv  that  liasjflseD  me  any  relief  from       Ml  wTrelUBCtle*^  Stockton^  NhV„  llvinfir.    The  po^-dcrs  are  so  simple* 

hay  fever/  and  I  have  tried  a  jrre^c    writes:  "1  flad   'Oranifeine'  very  so  easy  to   take,   so  convenient    to 


ifJiRl';KT^*-^'''u  ii.    ^^H.'''"^'*!^^  I?''''^   ^f"*   enabled   to   slay   at  Hf.  Ckjnnd Rockal.  Dalla 

philanthropic    habit    of    disponainff  boraa  this  year  with  perfect  free-  writer-     "  'Orao^foe"  Is 

them    to   friendsH    for  various   tero-  dom  from  this  dread  disease  by  much  iood     I  think  two  b 

r>oraryailmentflwhIch*OranEeine'so  using^   'Orangeine*    powders    as  wiU  kee  p  "  ha  y  f e  ver'  off  en 


i&ccurately  reaches. 

*'Prom  my  expeHetsee^  1  predict 
tbat  th«  wonders  of  'Orangeme'  are 
yet  In  their  tnfaitcy/' 

P.  J.^Cnimlnghaia,  Leslie*  Mich., 
vrrftes:  "  'Oraneeine'  Is  the  only  rem- 


tiumbc>r." 


good  for  *hay  fever/  " 


carry,  and  ret  so  effective." 


Tk*iAl  Da#*lrA<nk  ITt^AA  Orani^^eine  is  sold  by  drug^rfsts  everywhere  In  25e.  SOc  and  f  1  00  packa^eii. 
A  r«U  roraOgV  '^^^^.  On  n-eefpt   of  requL^st  we  will         -  -        ■   ■  ~  ■ 


tiona,  {Composition  and  description  of  Its  wide  humaa  inJiueaces. 


afl  lOo  trial  pnokage  Free  with  fuil  direc- 
Address  *'Oran|sine,  CtilcAlov' 
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Ain't  no  grass,  she  said,  ner  flowers 
Where  he  lived,  ner  air  like  ours. 
Said  she  thought  we  ought  to  share, 
Me  'n  that  "  Fresh  Air." 

He  was  peakM-like  an'  thin 
When  he  come — it  was  a  sin, 
Gran'ma  said — but  twasn't  long 
'Fore  his  clo'es  was  flttin'  wrong. 
Ought  to  seen  him  eat;    you'd  just 
Thought  that  kid  was  gotn'  to  bust; 
We  most  eat  th'  cupboard  bare. 
Me  'n  that  "  Fresh  Air." 

Gee!    we  had  jes'  loads  of  fun, 
Couldn't  tell  you  all  we  done; 
Fished  th'  brook  an'  ketched  some  whales. 
Tied  tin  cans  on  th'  old  cows'  tails, 
Smoked  some  oigareets  one  day: 
Gran'pop  ketched  us  in  th'  hay. 
We  got  "  strap"  in  that  affair. 
Me  'n  that  "  Fresh  Air." 

Gran'pop's  gittin'  old,  I  guess; 
Somehow  he  didn't  seem  to  jes' 
Like  that  kid,  an'  usto  say, 
"  How  long's  that  imp  goin'  to  stay  ?" 
An'  was  tickled  nearly  dead 
When  th'  kid  was  gone,  an'  said 
We  made  l^ut  th'  damdeat  pair. 
Me  'n  that  "  Fresh  Air." 

'S  kind  o'  lonesome  since  he  went, 
Nothin'  don't  seem  worth  a  cent; 
Ain't  no  fun  in  anything 
All  alone.    I  wisht  they'd  bring 
Him  back,  an'  let  him  stay  fer  good. 
Be  a  picnic  ef  they  would : 
Reck'n  we'd  make  Gran'pop  swear. 
Me  'n  that*  "  Fresh  Air." 


A  Martyr  to 
the  Cause 


I  WAS  sitting  on  the  veranda  of  the  hotel  of  Grant  Centre,  iHien 

a  boy  came  running  up  the  street  and  shouted   breatlilessly: 

"  They're  comin' !     They're  comin'!     They're 'most  here!" 

At  this  cry  the  whole  neighborhood  awoke  to  life.    Men  hurried  up  trciioL 

all  directions,  and  the  storekeepers  came  to  their  doors.    Then  more  boys  came 

down  the  street,  all  with  the  same  cry:    "They're  comin'!     They're  comin*!" 
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A  Prescription 

for  all 

RAIN 


A  prescription  Ib^t 

for  60  years   has  been  a!k%4atitig 

tbe  sufferings  of  maDkind  ii3  notbing  else 

can.     That  has  withstood  all  tests;  conquered  all 

imitators;    overcome    ali  eubstitiites.     PoNn's    Extract 

13  a  prescription  THAT  CURES— stops  ail  pciin  and  sUrts  the 

healing  instantly.     It  does  it  vri th  aa  elBcacy  no  other  remedy  in 

the  world  possesses.     There:  is  uothing;  like  it.     It  CURES  because  it 

contains  the  pxtre  extract  of   the   most   valtmble  anodyne  (pain  relief) 

known  in  materia  medica. 

If  You  Want  a  Cure 
That's  Safe  and  Sure 

you  want  Pond's  Extract— it  CURBS,.  Don't  expect  a  snhstHute  to 
c  arc,  Wfl  terWON'Tcure.  That' s  wh  y  ordi  narywitchhazelissochcap-- 
i£*s  nearly  all  waitr^Oi^V^  why  it  WON'T  cure, 

For    burns,    scalds,    Tvounds^   inflammation,   rheumatism,    ncuraJgia; 
for   cuts,     hruises,    laracne&s,     soreness,     stToin^i,    sprains,     sunhnni, 
chafing,  insect  bites  and  sting^s^  imtatiou  after  shaving,  giet  PoNt>*a 
Extract.     It  is  the  pure  extract  of  Hamamclis  Virginica^  com- 
bined vrith  other  pain  relieving  ingredients  ^that's  why 


17  CURES 
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"  Circus  in  town  ?"    I  asked  the  landlond. 

"  No,  no/'  he  uitd.  "  But  you  wait  and  you'll  see  some  fun.  I Ve  got  to 
be  going  myself/'     With  that  he  left  me  and  disappeared  into  the  hotel. 

A  wild  shout  arose  in  the  street.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange  group 
approaching.  It  consisted  of  an  old  man,  tail  and  erect  for  all  his  long  white 
beard,  and  five  or  six  severe-looking,  elderly  women.  Walking  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly, as  if  to  the  gallows,  they  came  up  to  the  hotel  and  turned  and  motutcd 
the  steps.  Then  the  crowd,  which  had  been  gathering,  made  a  rush  and  swung 
in  behind  them,  almost  treading  on  their  heels.  I  kept  my  seat,  and  the  whole 
procession,  principals  and  all,  brushed  past  me  and  entered  the  barroom  of 
the  hotel.     Wondering  what  it  could  all  mean,  I  arose  and  followed. 

When  I  found  myself  inside  I  saw  the  landlord  standing  sedately  behind 
the  bar  in  an  immaculate  white  linen  coat.  The  old  man  and  the  women  walked 
straight  up  to  him.  Without  a  movement  of  his  face  the  landlord  set  out  a 
black  bottle  and  a  glass.  The  old  man  took,  the  bottle  and  poured  himself  out 
an  unmistakable  amber  liquid. 

"  Fill  it  up!"  called  a  man  at  my  side,  and  "  Fill  it  up!"  *<Make  him 
fill  it  up!"    echoed  a  dozen  other  voices. 

By  way  of  answer  the  old  man  turned  around  and  held  up  the  glass,  full 
to  the  brim.  Then  impressively  he  drank  it  off.  Immediately  one  of  the  women 
handed  him  a  glass  of  water,  another  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  the  others 
sighed  and  groaned  in  helpless  distress.  And  then  they  all  marched  slowly 
through  the  crowd  to  the  door  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
hoots  and  cat-calls  that  went  up  on  all  sides. 

After  the  crowd  had  melted  away  and  the  landlord  had  rejoined  me  on 
the  veranda,  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  what  I  had  just  seen.  He  chuckled 
to  himself  for  a  long  time  before  he  could  find  voice  to  begin. 

**  Oh,  that  was  nothing/'  he  said  at  last.  **  That  happens  every  day.  That 
old  feller  was  Deacon  Weatherbone,  and  those  women  belong  to  the  tonperanee 
society.  The  Deke's  a  great  temperance  man  too— didn't  seem  so  a  while  ago, 
but  it's  true,  and  that's  how  he  came  to  take  that  drink.  Kinder  mixed  up,  I 
know,  but  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 

"  You  see,  last  election  the  Deke  was  hanging  ''round  outside  the  voting- 
place,  tackling  everybody  to  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket,  and  argifying  some- 
thing powerful.  Well,  along  came  old  Bill  Todd,  and  the  Deke  went  up  to 
him.  Now,  Bill  had  a  few  election  drinks  in  him  and  he  started  argifying  back 
at  the  Deke.  A  big  crowd  got  around  them,  and  that  put  Bill  right  on  his 
dignity,  and  he  threw  it  into  the  Deke  for  all  he  was  worth. 

"  So  after  a  bit,  *  Deke,'  he  says.  '  your  man  ain't  got  no  show  of  being 
elected.    Suppose  I  did  vote  for  him,  it'd  be  just  wasting  my  vote/ 

"That  made  the  Deke  hot.  'Is  that  soT'  he  says.  *  Well,  who  are  you 
going  to  vote  for,  anyway?' 

"'Me?'  says  Bill,  throwing  out  his  chest.  *  I'm  going  to  vot«  for  the 
party  what'll  elect  the  next  President.     I'm  going  to  vote  Socialist-Labor/ 

"  *  Huh/  says  the  Deke,  *  and  you  talking  about  wasting  your  vote.' 

"  Then  it  was  BiH's  turn  to  get  hot.  *  Say,'  hg^^pfS,  *  Fll  tell  you  what 
111  do.  I'll  bet  you  that  w^  get  more  votes  ri^i.  here  ^  Grant  Centre  than 
you  do,     Bet  you  ten  dollars/  ,^^ 
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Just  tzJte  5.peep  erf  this  prospect , 
aLivdyoiill  notice  >vitli  oeUght-r 


GLEANS  AND  POUSHES 

'most  eveiy  thingf  in  sight    ^ 
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"  *  Sorry  I  never  bet,'  uiys  the  Deke,  '  'cau^e  it's  easy  money.' 

'*  *  You're  'f raid/  says  Bill ;  '  but  seeing  it's  you,  I'll  make  you  another 
propersishun.  If  you  get  more  votes  in  this  town  than  we  do,  I'll  swear  off 
for  a  year,  and  if  you  don't,  I  want  you  to  take  a  good,  stiff  drink  of  whiskey 
at  the  hotel  every  day  for  the  same  time.     Is  it  a  go?' 

"  Well,  the  Deke  thought  it  over  and  it  seemed  a  sure  way  to  get  Bill  to 
Hign  the  pledge.  He  didn't  suppose  that  more  than  two  or  three  men  in  town 
would  vote  like  Bill  was  going  to ;  and,  of  course,  he  couldn't  back  down  before 
the  crowd.  So  he  took  the  bet  up.  Then  everybody  passed  the  word  'round, 
and  a  lot  of  fellers  went  up  and  voted  Socialist-Labor  just  to  have  a  joke  on 
the  Deke.     And  when  they  came  to  count  up.  Bill's  man  was  'way  ahead. 

"  The  Deke  has  been  paying  up  the  bet  like  a  man  ever  since.  A  lot  of 
women  always  come  along  with  him.  They  think  he's  a  noble  hero,  and  that 
whiskey  is  something  like  boiling  kerosene." 

**  But  does  the  Deacon  think  so?"  I  asked. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I  can't  say.  But  it's  surely  affecting  his 
memory.  Why,  sometimes  he  comes  here  in  the  morning  and  has  his  drink, 
and  then  forgets  all  about  it  and  comes  again  after  dinner." 

Emanuel  Lissner. 
¥ 

JuoDB  Wilson's  little  magistrate's  office  was  filled  to' overflowing 

Hard  on  the  ^j^^^  ^jjg  ^^  ^f  p^yj  Davis  V8,  Tom  Ck)ttin  was  called.  It  was 
Lawyers  • 

a  damage  suit  which   involved  the  payment  of  fifteen   dollars. 

The  jurors  had  been  selected,  the  witnesses  examined,  and  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  had  been  presented.  The  old  Judge,  lifting  his  glasses  above  his  eyes, 
then  charged  the  jury  in  substance  as  follows: 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  you  believe  what  the  lawyers  for  the  plaintiff 
have  said,  you  will  find  the  defendant  guilty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
believe  what  the  lawyers  for  the  defendant  have  said,  you  will  find  the  defendant 
not  guilty.  But  in  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  happen,  as  I  do  in  this 
particular  case,  not  to  believe  what  either  side  has  said,  the  Court  is  not  com- 
petent to  charge  you  as  to  what  you  shall  do.  The  law  is  silent  on  that  point. 
Please  retire,  gentlemen,  and  make  up  your  verdict." 

Silas  Xavier  Floyd. 
¥ 

In  the  cemetery  at  Saratoga  a  lone  widow  has  erected  a  hand- 
He  Loved  some  mausoleum  in  memory  of  her  departed  husband.  In  the 
Music  ,  ,  . 

vault  she  has  placed  a  fine  music-box  that  she  makes   regular 

pilgrimages  to  wind  up.    The  late  lamented  was  "  so  fond  of  music." 

C.  A.  Huling. 

¥ 

CELEBRATIN'    THE    FOURTH 

By  Ncrman  H.  Pitman 

When  the  cats  is  still  a-prowlin' 

Round  the  comer  of  the  fence, 
While  the  dogs  is  still  a-howlin' 

Jes^fer  lack  of  better  sense. 
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Pabst 

Drews  beer  to  suit  tne 
popular  taste; some  lignt 
ana  some  dark,  but  all 
aDsolutely  pure.  It  s 
not  an  experiment,  but 
an  assured  fact,  and 
tnus  tne  widespread 
popularity  or 

Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 

IS  explainea. 
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While  yer  gran'pa's  still  a-sleepin', 

An'  you  hear  yer  daddy  snore, 
Then's  the  time  to  go  a-creepin' 

Like  a  mouse  across  the  floor, 
Till  you  find  yerself  a-peepin' 

At  the  clock  to  see  'f  it's  four. 
When  the  baby's  quit  its  cryin*, 

An'  yer  mammy's  gone  to  sleep, 
Then's  the  time  to  be  a-tryin' 

How  a  boy  the  Fourth  can  keep. 

Jump  into  yer  pants  an'  jacket. 

Go  out  barefoot  iii  the  dark, 
Fer  it's  time  to  raise  a  racket, 

An'  it's  time  to  have  a  lark. 
Take  yer  cannons,  crackers,  rockets. 

Pistol,  drum,  an'  other  toys. 
Put  some  matches  in  yer  pockets, 

Fer  it's  time  to  make  a  noise. 
Then  if  no  one's  near  to  hinder, 

Strike  a  light  an'  start  the  fun 
Jes'  beneath  yer  daddy's  winder, 

Keepin'  ready  fer  to  run. 
Thund'rin'  blazes,  what  a  buster! 

Guess  you'd  better  stop  a  while. 
Such  a  giant  cracker  muster 

Waked  the  people  fer  a  mile, 

Hush !    somebody's  speakin' :    "  Sonny, 

Did  you  hear  the  breakfast  bell? 
Seems  to.  me  it's  very  funny 

That  you  like  your  bed  so  well." 
Hang  it  all!    I've  been  a-sleepin', 

Ole  folks  up  ahead  of  me, 
While  I  dreamed  I'd  been  a-keepin' 

Fourth  July  since  hap- pas'  three. ' 


Shall  Katherine,  who  had  leen  forbiddto  to  touch  the  inlc-bottie^ 
An  economi-  ^^  accidentally  spilled  its  contents  not  only  all  over  her  motber^ 
cai  Mother  desk,  but  on  the  rug,  several  chairs,  and  her  t)wn  apron.  Har 
,  mother,  on  discovering  t^. state  of  a^airs,  ha^  expiiessed  inai|^ 
surprise  than  pleasure.  When  the  father  of  the  family  returned  at  night  bis 
little  daughter  met  him  at  the  door  and  asked, — 

"  Papa,  how  much  does  a  bottle  qi  ink  cps.t?".  .... 

"  Oh,  about  five  cents." 

"  Five  cents ! "  exclaimed  the  aggrieved  youngster  in  a  tone  of  deep  disffost. 
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"We  Go 

to  Bohemia 
for  Hops 

We  send  our  own  buyers  there 
every  year  to  get  the  best  that  are 
grown,  and  we  pay  for  them  twice 
what  common  hops  cost. 

A  partner  in  our  business  buys 
our  barley,  and  selects  the  best 
from  all. 

We  get  our  water  from  six  wells, 
bored  to  rock. 

Our  yeast  is  all  developed  from 
the  original  mother  cells  which 
helped  make  Schlitz  Beer  &mous. 

We  even  filter  air 

All  the  air  that  touches  Schlitz 
Beer  comes  to  it  through  air  filters. 

And  the  beer  itself  is  filtered 
through  white  wood  pulp. 

Then   we   age   it    for    months, 
until  it  can't  cause  biliousness. 
We  sterilize  every  bottle. 

Yet  ScHlitz  Beer 

costs  only 

common  beer 

prices 

Ask  for  the  brewery  bottling. 
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''And  to  think  that  mamma  would  make  all  that  fuse  i^ut  one  little  bottle 
of  ink!" 

OarroU  W.  Mankim. 


Pr»ddl« 


Little  Freddie,  aged  four,  was  visiting  his  grandpa,  who  alwajs 
asked  a  blessing  at  the  table.  One  day  when  the  bell  rang  for 
dinner  Freddie  came  running  in  from  his  play  all  out  of  breath, 

climbed  up  into  his  high  chair,  and  exclaimed :    "  Hurry  up,  grandpa,  and  read 

your  plate!     I's  awful  hungry!" 

8.  L.  T. 


The  Frenchman  did  not  know  all  about  the  English  language. 
No  plffer«a€«  "  I  vould  like  to  come  see  you  ver'  much.     In  fact,  I  vould 

have  came,  only  I  thought  you  vere  ver'  busy.     I  do  not  like  to 
cockroach  upon  your  time." 

"  Not  *  oocJkroach,'  that's  not  right.    You  should  say  *  encroach,  encroach.*  " 
"  Aha,  that  is  it,  '  ^encroach,  ^encroach.'    I  see,  I  have  got  de  gender  of  de 
verb  wrong." 

C.  Stratton, 


THE    MODERN    FARMER 

By  Jack  AppltUn 

Observe  the  modem  farmer!     In  the  sHade 

He  works  his  crops  by  letters-patent  now: 
Steam  drives  the  reaper  (which  is  union-made). 

As  in  the  spring  it  pushed  the  auto-plough; 

A  patent  milker  manages  each  cow ; 
Electric  currents  guide  the  garden  spade, 
And  cattle,  poultry,  pigs  through  *'  process"  wade 

To  quick  perfection — Science  shows  them  how. 
But  while  machinery  plants  and  reaps,  he  rests 

Upon  his  porch,  and  listens  to  the  quail 
That  pipe  far  off  in  yonder  hand-made  vale, 

With  muscles  flabby  and  with  strength  gone  stale. 
Until,  in  desperation,  he  invests 

In  "  Muscle- Building  Motions  Taught  by  Mail*'! 


The  Cruelty 
of  Jean 
Francois 


The  other  morning,  when  I  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn  to  enjoy 
my  after-breakfast  cigar,  Jean,  the  French-Canadian   gardener, 
was   stamping  vigorously  upon   a  little  mound  of  fresh-turned 
earth  and  softly  chuckling  to  himself. 

"  Ah  M'sieu,"  he  cried  with  a  triumphant  air  as  I  approached,  "  I  am  not 
a  one  to  be  trifled  with.  I  am  a  cr-r-uel  man  when  once  I  am  arrouse.  M'sieu 
will  remember  the  mole  that  has  long  tam  ravaged  the  strawberry  beds  of 
Madame.     Every  morning  Madame  says,  '  Jean,  why  catchest  thou  not   that 
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TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE. 

I  QUART  $1.00 
4  QUARTS  $3.20 

WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARSES  IN  EITHER  CASL 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  distilleries  in  the  world.  We  are  the  largest  bottlers 
of  whiskey  in  the  world.  We  have  more  whiskey  in  our  eight  Bonded  Warehouses 
than  any  other  distiller  in  the  world.  There  is  more  NAYiER  WHISKEY  sold  than  any 
other  brand  in  the  world.  We  have  been  in  business  for  over  37  years,  serve  regu- 
larly half-a-miUion  satisfied  customers  and  have  a  capital  of  $500,000.00  paid  in  full, 
so  you  run  no  risk  when  you  deal  with  us.  Don't  forget  that  HAYNER  WHISKEY  goes 
direct  from  our  own  distillery  to  you,  with  all  its  original  strength,  richness  and  tiavor, 
thus  assuring  you  of  absolute  purity  and  saving  you  the  enormous  profits  of  the  deal- 
ers. Don't  forget  that  a  HAYHER  ouart  is  an  honest  quart  of  33  ounces,  4  to  the  gallon. 
It  takes  5  of  the  ordinary  "quarts  to  make  a  gallon.  We  give  one-fourth  more  in 
every  bottle,  reducing  our  price  just  that  much.    You  get  both  quality  and  quantity 

HAYNER 
WHISKEY 

Send  us  $1.00  for  OME  QDART  or  $3.20  for  POUR  QDARTS^ff  HAYNER  SEVEH-YEAR-OLO 
RYE|  and  we  will  pay  the  express  charges.  We  ship  in  a  plain,  sealed  package; 
no  marks  to  even  suegest  contents.  When  the  whiskey  reaches  your  home,  try 
it,  sample  it  thoroughly.  Then,  if  you  don't  find  it  all  rignt,  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  way  and  better  than  you  ever  had  before  or  can  buy  from  anybody  else 
at  any  price,  ship  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  We  stand  all  the  expense  if  you  don't  wish  to  keep  the  whiskey.  YOO 
risk  nothing.  We  ship  one  quart  on  your  first  or  trial  order  only.  All  subse- 
quent orders  must  be  tor  at  feast  4  quarts  at  80  cents  a  quart  The  packing 
and  express  charges  are  almost  as  much  on  one  quart  as  on  four  and  even  at 
$1.00  for  one  quart  we  lose  money,  but  we  want  you  to  try  it  WE  PREFER  TO 
NAVE  YOO  ORDER  FOUR  QUARTS  FOR  $3.20  RIOHT  NOW  FOR  THEN  WE  WILL  HIAKE  A  LIHLE 
PROFIT  AHD  YOO  WILL  ALSO  SAVE  HIOHEY.  But  take  your  choice.  $1.00  for  I  quart 
or  $3.20  for  4  quarts,  express  prepaid.   Your  money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Trial  orders  for  Ariz.,  Cal.,  Col.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Nov.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,  Utah.,  Wash.,  or  Wjo\ 
most  be  I  Qssrt  for  $L25  bj  EXPRESS  REPAID.  Subsequent  orders  on  the  basia  of  4  QUARTS  for 
I4.M  by  EXPRESS  PREPAIDor  ZOIQsarts  for  fl^M  by  FREIOHT  PREPAIIft. 

R«;Mtt  Itf  OhMk,  Rank  Draft,  Exprtts  or  Hlonoy  Ontor.  It  It  antafo  to  oomI  oarroaoy 
yon  rogltlor  yoar  lottor.    Writo  oar  noarott  oflloo  and  do  It  HOW. 


i' '}  !i  ;v 


^       OTMiniNEO    THE  MAYIER  DISTILLlia  COMPAIY,     ^^*!^ 
^  MnoHtONia     CT.  umMiMl,     ST.  PAoi,  mini,     atuita,m., 
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mole?'  But  that  mole  was  wise — 'e  was  queek.  Always  I  look  and  look,  bai 
never  can  I  find  heem.  But  at  last — thees  very  morning — I  catch  beeln.  I 
hold  heem  tight  in  my  hand — so — ^and  I  say,  '  Aha-a-a,  is  it  thon,  then,  tlwt 
has  vexed  Madame  and  ravaged  her  beds  of  the  strawberry?  Aba-a-a,  you  shall 
repent  of  thees  wickedness/  Then  I  wonder  how  I  shall  kill  heem.  Will  I 
choke  heem  or  will  I  cut  him  with  the  knife?  No,  that  would  be  of  too  easy  a 
death.  He  must  be  punished  as  well  as  killed.  I  wondered  and  wondered, 
at  last  I  had  the  grand  idea.  Ah,  it  was  cr-r-uel,  M'sieu,  that  way  I  keel  : 
But  what  would  you?  Did  he  not  deserve  of  the  worst?  But  he  will  imi 
Madame  no  more.     I  fix  heem — I  bury  heem  alive." 

¥ 

Mb.  Jones  was  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Church,  his  rt^^am. 
BovaU  ' 

being  reserved  for  the  Sabbath.    One  day  he  overheard  a  wor 


swearing,  and  he  stopped  to  argue  with  him  on  the  enormity  of  his  sin.  "Ofc," 
well,**  said  the  man,  "  you  pray  a  little  and  I  swear  a  little,  and  we  don't  either 
of  us  mean  anything.'' 

Mary  H.  yorihend. 

¥ 

Up  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  is  a  mine  with  a  peculiar 

How  the  Miae    name.     This  is  the  way  it  came  to  be  christened, 
was  Named  *^ 

A  prospector  and  his  wife  were  one  day  strolling  over  the 

hills  on  a  little  excursion.     In  stepping  from  one  rock   to  another   the  man 

chanced  to  dislodge  a  bit  of  stone.     As  he  picked  up  the  chipped  rode  to  toss 

it  away  his  eye  fell  on  a  little  thread  of  yellow.     It  was  gold. 

When  the  mine  had  been  staked  out  and  the  claim  filed  at  the  land  oflSce, 
the  question  of  a  name  was  raised.     His  wife  asked  him  to  call  it  after  her. 

The  man  smiled  sweetly.  "  It  is  just  as  you  say;  the  mine  shall  be 
named  in  your  honor." 

And  from  that  day  to  this  one  of  the  richest  gold-mines  in  the  Middle  West 
goes  by  the  endearing  name  of  "  Holy  Terror." 

LeaUe  W.  Quirk, 
¥ 

At  a  rural  watering-place  the  guests  were  sitting  on  the  front 

A  5oaad  piazza,  which  overlooked  the  street. 

Reason 

A   rustic,   who   was  greatly  under   the   influence  of  liquor, 

found  his  way  up  there  and  became  offensively  "  agreeable."  Being  admonished 
to  desist  from  his  attentions  many  times,  he  persisted,  and  at  last  approached 
one  of  the  ladies  and  commenced  to  annoy  her  with  crude  attempts  at  smart- 
ness. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  watching  him  closely,  but  saying  nothing,  now 
swiftly  approached  him  and  tossed  him  over  into  the  wet  sand  below. 

He  got  up,  pulled  a  much-soiled  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  wiped  the 
sand  from  his  eyes  and  mouth,  and  then,  looking  up  as  he  swayed  back  and 
forth,  addressed  the  man  who  did  the  deed: 

"  Yes, you !    I  suppose  you  think  you're  smart,  but  I  don't.    I 

expect  you  think  I  don't  know  what  you  done  that  far;    but  I'll  let  you  know 
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RBnflffSRcHvSSRISS^ 

Don't  judge   the 

PHONOGRAPH 

Pkonagraph  by  what 
you    have   heard— 
the    imitations    or 
the  old  styles — but 
call  at  the  nearest 
dealer's  and  hear  the 
Phonogfapli   with 
.Mr.  Edison's  recent 
improvements, 
5W  WkVm  SELL  PHONOGRAPHS 

Phonograph  Co. 

ORANGE,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO,  i04  WiWdi  Anuwt 

SAW  ntAHcisai,  ♦«  hmw  s*«*h 

ANTWERP,  BELCTUH* 

^^^^^^^^^^^W                                                       '                                                                           M 

The  American  Soldier  in  the  frij^d  zone  of  Alaska  or  in  the  torrid  zone 
of  the  Philippines  can  enjoy  the  delicious  flavor  of  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  in  his  cofifee,  tea,  or  chocolate.  Established  in  1857,  it  has  stood 
first  for  forty-five  years. 

Dauchy  &  Co.*s  Newspaper  Catalogue. — We  are  in  receipt  of  the  1903 
edition  of  this  well-known  work  containing  all  the  distinctive  features  which 
have  made  the  twelve  previous  editions  valuable.  This  work  is  a  complete 
newspaper  directory  listing  all  the  periodical  publications  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth  and  contains  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  pages  and  gives  complete  and  carefully  arranged  statistics  as  to 
frequency  of  issue,  date  of  establishment,  circulation,  etc.,  of  every  publication. 
It  is  convenient  for  desk  use,  and  is  the  only  newspaper  directory  which  has  a 
space  for  memoranda  against  the  name  of  each  paper  in  which  advertisers  can 
note  the  details  of  their  contracts  with  the  papers  and  thus  have  their  records 
always  at  hand  in  systematic  and  accessible  shape.  The  publishers'  price  is  five 
dollars,  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Dauchy  &  Com- 
pany, 27  Park  Place,  New  York,  or  from  booksellers. 


HILDPvEMi 


ITEETHINCI 


For  ChiUnn  Whih  Cutting  Their  Ttetk 

iDOiiiaiiiweD-TtiiifiitiiiEiig. 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 


MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

s  been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
th  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  IT  SOOTHES  THE  CHILD,  SOFTENS  THE  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
IND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  all  Drugg^ists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
re  and  ask  for  Mrs.  ll^lnslo^r's  Soothing  Sjnrnpy  and  take  no  other  kind. 

twbntt-fivb;  ^^vivt^  a  ootti«b» 
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that  I  do.     Blank  your  buttons!    the  reason  why  you  throwed  me  over  tiMm 

banisters  was  that  you  don't  want  me  up  there, you ! " 

Henry  M.  WUi9e. 


THE   TOY    PISTOL 

By  SiU*  XavUr  Floyd 

Ned  took  the  little  pistol. 

And  into  it  he  blew ; 
And  then  his  soul  immortal 

To  scenes  eternal  flew. 

When  Peter  saw  him  enter, 
"  My  I    why  so  soon  ?**  he  said. 

"  I  didn't  know  *twas  loaded," 
Replied  poor  little  Ned. 


"  How  did  you  like  your  son-in-law?"  asked  Mrs.  Parker  of  Mra. 

How  He  Woa      Qldfteld,  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  newly 

married  daughter. 

This  daughter  had  married  an  official  of  high  rank  in  Washington  mucii 

against  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  who  had  long  cherished  a  secret  hope  that  a 

certain  neighboring  farmer  might  prove  the  Darby  for  her  rosy-cheeked  Joan. 

"  At  first  I  didn't  like  him  much,"  she  answered.  "  Then  one  day  nothin* 
would  do  my  Emily  but  that  I  must  go  with  her  to  one  of  those  hifalutin' 
receptions  they  give  at  the  White  House;  and  when  I  went  in  and  saw  him 
standin*  there  in  all  his  official  garbage  lookin'  so  handsome,  my  heart  went 
out  to  him  right  then  and  there,  and  says  I  to  Emily,  *  Exit  homo ! '  " 

\lir\am  Cocke, 
¥ 

Harold,  who  is  the  little  son  of  a  minister,  was  talking  with  his 

Undecided  mother  regarding  his  future  career,  and  after  some  little  reflection 

he  said, — 

"  Well,  mamma,  I'm  going  to  be  either  a  minister  or  a  Christian  when  I 

grow  up." 

H.  J.  L. 


William's  table  manners  were  notoriously  bad, — so  bad  that  he 
Perfect  Bliss  was  facetiously  accused  of  spoiling  the  manners  of  a  pet  coon 
chained  in  the  back  yard.  He  gripped  his  fork  as  though  afraid 
it  was  going  to  get  away  from  him,  and  he  used  it  like  a  hay-fork.  Reproaches 
and  entreaties  were  in  vain.  His  big  sister's  pleading,  "  Please,  William,  don't 
eat  like  a  pig,"  made  no  impression  upon  him. 

One  day  William  and  his  bosom  friend,  a  small  neighbor,  dined  alone,  and 
William  was  heard  to  say  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction  as  he  planted  both 
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Cudahy^  Rex  Bmnd 
Beef  Extract 

Is  superior  to  all  others 


M»t  sVvar^  Soups,  Sauccs,  Gravies 

beef' TEA 

FRFTI    ^^f^  FAMOUS  INDIAN  HEADS 

r  ntt  9  :irc  highly  priced  for  ^'cIltis.** 
Wii  will  Sfc-nd  you  one'  FREE  if  you  wjli 
send  Uis  lh«  nameK  of  your  grocer  and 
driif^gist,  and  four  ctfnts  in  stampfs  to  cover 
Ci^'^t  (if  mailmg,  or  a  metal  capffom  al^oz. 
ill  of  Rex  Brand  Beef  Extract. 
Address  B«cl  Enmct  Deirt. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company 

Sauth  Omaha,  Nub* 


Allibone's  Reference  Books 

By    S.    AUSTIN    AI^I^IBONE.    X,X,.D. 


VICTIOJ^A^y  OF   Al/THO'RS 

A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  American  Authors,  Living  and 
I>eceased,  with  a  Supplement  by  John  Foster  Kirk,  LL.D.  The  entire  work  containing 
the  names  and  history  of  over  83,000  authors.  « 

"  Far  superior  10  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language." — Lord  Macaulay. 
**  Full  of  information  ;  heaped  up  and  running  over." — Hon.  George  Bancroft, 
•*  A  rich  storehouse  of  knowledge." — Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Complete  in  five  imperial  8vo  volumes.     Cloth,  $17-50 ;  half  morocco.  $37-50 

yiLLI'BOJ^EfS   QVOTATIOJ^S 

A  valuable  work  of  reference  for  every  home,  library,  and  academy.  The  set  contains  the 
following  works : 

Great   Atithors    of   All   Ages 
Poetical   Qtiotations  Prose   Qtiotations 

Complete  in  three  8vo  vols.     Per  set,  cloth,  #7-50 ;  or  sold  separately 


«%-«-••_  t 


wot  YnnYM^/xT^nr  r^/x^iinAiav 


oi«n..^^i««i«: 
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elbows  on  the  table,  "  Say,  Hariy,  the/s  nobody  here  but  ua.     Let's  eat  like 
hogs  and  enjoy  ourselyes/' 

Caroline  LodAart. 

¥ 

,  ^^  Once  a  year  Clancy  comes  up  to  Meadowview  to  plough  the 

C«Bversctl«a     garden. 
with  Clancy  «  you  have  a  new  horse,  Clancy,"  says  I. 

"  I  have,"  says  he. 

"Where's  the  old  one?" 

"  Thraded  her  fer  this  one." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her?" 

"  She'd  bad  kidneys  and  a  weak  back." 

"  Will  she  be  better  in  the  new  place?" 

'*  Shure,  she  won't  be  long  there.     That  man  could  sell  her  at  the  Hunt 
Club  fer  a  high  jumper;    anybodyll  b'lave  him." 

"Professional  horse  trader?"   I  asked. 

"  No,  the  preacher." 

Cy  Warmtm. 
¥ 

STAYING  AWAKE 

By  Flavia  Rotttr 

I  STATED  awake  nearly  all  last  night,  and  wished  that  it  was  day. 
Oh,  say,  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  did  you  ever  do  that  way? 
Something  sweet  most  smothered  me— our  locust-tree's  in  bloom. 
It  caught  all  the  moonlight  in  the  world  and  threw  it  into  my  room 
And  when  it  came  a-creeping  high  and  higher  on  my  bed, 
'Twas  then  I  got  to  thinking  how  it  would  be  to  be  dead. 

1  thought  how  still  the  house  would  be,  like  when  the  baby  died, 

I  thought  how  every  body  *d  come,  and  then  I  almost  cried. 

1  shut  my  eyes  and  was  stiff  and  straight  on  my  back  like  you  would  play, — 

When  you  were  a  little  bit  of  a  boy,  didn't  you  do  that  way  ? — 

I  folded  my  hands  up  peaceful-like,  as  picture  people  do. 

But  left  a  place  'tween  my  fingers  to  stick  the  flowers  through. 

At  last  when  I  was  ready,  I  held  my  breath  in  tight. 

And  I  guess  I  laid  just  that  way  pretty  nearly  half  the  night. 

Maybe  I  slept  a  little  bit,  for  I  saw  the  sun  on  my  bed. 

But  I  feel  like  I'm  a  dreaming  or  really  truly  dead 

When  I  smell  those  sweet  white  locust  flowers  and  I  don't  much  want  to  play — 

1  suspect  when  you  were  a  little  boy,  sometimes  you  felt  this  way. 


The  poor  woodsman,  who  had  been  scalped  and  left  for  dead. 
Uplifted  opened  his  eyes  carefully  and  glanced  around.    Then,  so  quietly 

as  to  show  no  motion,  he  rolled  over  upon  his  side.  As  he  caught 
sight  of  his  enemy  far  away  in  a  sunny  opening,  waving  a  blond  scalp,  he  re- 
marked grimly,  "  Well,  that's  off  my  mind." 


OUR  CHKIbTMAS  GREETING 


{From  the  Calamity  Creek  Courier') 

Twelve  months  has  came  and  went  sense  we  heralded  this  festive  season 
through  the  Courier.  During  that  time  this  oasis  of  the  West  has  growed  and 
expanded  like  a  musharoom.  With  the  finest  jail  in  the  county,  and  three 
dance-houses  a-building,  it  can  be  aaid  that  we  have  took  a  front  seat  in  the 
van  of  prawgress.  and  them  ttain  it  bbers  down  to  Crooked  Elbow  needn't 
think  they  can  ever  hold  us  op.  B".it  to-day  we  would  not  mention  them 
green-eyed  polecats  down  to  the  Elbow  save  in  a  sperit  of  forgiveness,  for  for- 
giveness is  suitable  to  this  festive  season,  and  it  shall  serve  as  a  text  for  this 
message. 

Let  us  start  in  to-night,  Christmas  Eve,  and  see  how  much  we  can  do 
in  that  line.  Let  us  forget  old  scores,  hush  the  bitter  word,  the  hasty  speech, 
an'  lay  aside  our  animosities — and  guns — while  the  joy-bells  ring! 

All  on  us  has  enemies,  and  we  ain't  no  exception.  During  our  fearless 
course  on  this  paper  we  have  gathered  enough  to  man  a  regiment.  But  we 
forgive  'em.     We  forgive  'em  all. 

Even  the  onsanctified  ground-hog  that  runs  The  Cotopuncher  down  the 
street.  We  forgive  him  too.  Yea,  we  would  clasp  him  to  our  bosom,  and  call 
him  brother,  if  the  Board  of  Health  would  put  him  in  pickle  for  a  spell  and 
prepare  him  for  such  an  affectionate  function.  We  would  grasp  his  hand  in 
ourn  even  if  it  was  indelibly  stained  by  crimes  unfit  for  publication.  For  the 
spirit  of  forgiveness  is  with  us  in  this  joyous  hour.  The  dove  of  peace  sets  on 
our  roof  tree,  and  long  may  she  roost  there! 

Ring  out,  wild  bells! 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  shoot  him  first  and  forgive  him  a'terwards, 
and  likewise  parties  has  proposed  him  as  a'  ornament  to  a  tree,  not  necessary 
of  the  Christmas  kind.  But  no,  we  preach  to-day  peace  and  forgiveness.  Let 
our  hearts  expand  with  the  holy  joy  of  this  noble  emotion! 

And  if  Lysander  Buggins  has  any  desire  to  asperge  the  sincerity  of  our 
forgiveness  of  him,  we'll  ram  this  editorial  down  his  throat  with  some  lead 
to  weight  it  down! 

With  what  satisfaction  we  can  face  the  coming  twelve  month  with  all  our 
enemies  forgived!  Could  any  shootin'-match  equal 'it?  To  feel  the  ile  of  peace 
trickle  through  ye  down  to  yer  very  boots!  Oh,  'tis  a  glorious  feeling,  friends, 
such  as  we  could  never  find  on  tap  at  the  Red  Light  bar. 

Even  the  red-nosed  reprobate  down  the  street  must  feel  some  stir  of  that 
holy  emotion  in  the  muddy  depths  of  his  measly  soul.     Let  the  joy-bells  ring 
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throughout  the  land,  and  for  the  coming  year  we  wish  our  readers  may  : 
have  the  other  feller  get  the  fust  drop  on  'em.     Hail,  happy  day! 

Lemuel  Jbswick, 
Editor  Co 

P.  S. — Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  that  that  loathsome  leper,  Ly 
Buggins,  has  let  his  goat  loose  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  that  it*s  eat  ^ 
the  chilluns*  presents,  indudin'  the  candles.     Grents,  can  you  look  a 
pole  in  the  face  a'ter  that,  and  is  there  no  neckties  to  spare  in  this  pr 
community? 

L.  J., 

Per  E.  D.  Piertib^J 


FouR-TEAR-oLO  Helen  has  a  passion  for  celebrating  annive; 
Mlx«d  Dates  and  holidays.  Her  birthday  in  January  always  means  a 
I  said  to  her,  "  Next  month  is  November,  and  thafs 
Thanksgiving  comes."  She  nodded  eagerly.  I  continued,  "  The  month 
that  is  December,  and  what  comes  then?*'  "Christmas."  she  replied 
1  went  on,  "  The  month  after  that  is  January,  and  what  comes  then?" 
cried  in  triumph,  ** Fourth  of  July!" 

A.  W. 


A  CHRISTMAS  SERMON 

Bjr  Si/at  Xavier  Floyd 

I's  g>*^i'  talk  to  you  dis  mawnin' 

'Bout  de  little  Baby  bo*n 
In  de  stable  whar*  de  bosses 

Gnawed  dc  nubbins  uv  de  co'n. 
Don't  you  laff,  you  guilty  sinnah, 

'Cause  de  Book  mos'  plainly  say 
Dat  hit  happened  in  de  stable. 

An'  hit  happened  Chris'mas  Day! 

An'  de  sweetes'  choir  in  glory 

Jes'  stepped  out  upon  de  cloud, 
An'  dey  sung  deir  heabenly  music. 

An*  dey  sung  hit  low  an'  loud; 
An'  de  shepherds  on  de  hillsides, 

All  a-tendin'  uv  de  sheep, 
Wen  dey  hyeahed  de  angels  singin' 

Woke  up  sudden  f'um  deir  sleep. 

Den  dey  seen  a  star  a-p*intin* 
To  de  town  uv  Bethleliam, 

An'  dey  hyeahed  a  voice  a-sayin*, 
"  Go  an'  see  de  New-bo'n  Lamb  I" 
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The  Charm  of  Childhood  I  ^    f^^ 


The  pure,  sofi  baby- skin  is  carried 


SOAP  ' 
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An'  dey  lef  deir  flocks  a-feedin' 
Out  dar  in  de  solemn  night. 

An'  dey  hopped  up  on  deir  camels. 
An*  dey  soon  wuz  out  uv  sight. 


Now,  my  brothahs,  hit's  jes'  so, — 
An'  de  star  hit  went  befo'  'em, 

So's  to  show  *em  whar'  to  go. 
Wen  at  las'  dey  reached  de  village, 

Den  de  star  hit  stood  stock  still. 
An'  de  shepherds  knowed  fur  certain 

Dey  had  'beyed  de  Marstah's  will. 

I  can't  tell  you  all  de  story 

In  dis  short  an'  scat'rin'  talk. 
But  de  shepherds  seen  de  Baby 

'Fo'  de  little  Chile  could  walk; 
An'  dey  fell  down  on  deir  faces 

Right  upon  de  stable  flo', 
An'  dey  showed  us  by  deir  actions 

How  to  love  Him  an'  ado'e. 

Ain't  hit  strange,  my  feller-Christuns, 

How  de  Babe  dat's  now  so  high 
Wen  at  fuss  He  come  fum  glory 

In  a  manger  low  should  lie? 
Ain't  hit  stranger  still,  my  brothahs, 

How  He  went  'long  tell  He  died 
'Dout  a  place  to  lay  His  head  on, 

An'  few  friends  upon  His  side? 

Let  us  be  His  friends  fum  hencefo'th, 

Who  wuz  bo'n  so  fer  away, 
In  de  stable  wid  de  beas'es 

On  dat  blessed  Chris'mas  Day. 
Dough  we's  bo'n  in  lowly  places. 

Let  us  each  one  strive  to  rise 
On  de  wings  uv  trul  an'  goodniss 

To  de  mansions  in  de  skies! 


"  Brother,"  said  a  member  of  the  flock  to  the  shepherd,  "  I  woii. 

A  Good  Plou«     y^^j  would  drop  in  at  my  house  some  day  on  your  rounds.     I  UA 
Talk 

like  it  would  do  me  good  to  have  a  good  pious  talk  wiih  you." 

The  pastor  kindly  assented  to  the  request,  and  a  few  days  later  was  seatedl 
in  the  little  parlor  conversing  with  the  good  lady  while  awaiting  the  return  ot 
the  good  man  from  the  fields. 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  great  commotion  at  the  bam.     Horses  ran  mmttf 
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about  the  lot,  the  geese  cackled  their  loudest,  chickens  flew  into  trees,  and  iht 
solemn  conversation  at  the  house  was  interrupted  by  a  powerful  shouting: 
"  Here,  you  confounded  black  niggers,  why  don^t  you  come  here  and  help  put  up 
these  cussed  bosses.  Hurry  up,  I  tell  you,  or  I'll  punch  your  miserable  hides 
with  this  pitchfork,  you  blamed  black  rascals.    Whoa,  Jack,  you " 

"  Pa,  Pa!"  shouted  his  daughter,  running  towards  him.  "  Pa,  the  pre '^ 

"  Shut  up  your  gab,  Mandy,  and  get  back  in  the  house,  or " 

"  But,  Pa,  the  preacher  is  in  the  house." 

After  a  short  and  very  quiet  interval  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the  porch,  the 
front  door  was  pushed  open,  and  the  brother  came  in,  singing  joyously: 

"  AmaiiDg  grace,  how  sweet  the  sound, 
That  saved  a  wretch  like  me  t 
I  once  was  lost,  bat  now  am  found— 
Wm  blind,  but  now  I  seeT* 

He  happened  to  glance  into  the  room  where  his.  guest  was  seated;  then, 
with  outstretched  hands,  he  greeted  him  heartily,  exclaiming  in  utter  astonish- 
ment, "  Why,  brother,  I  had  no  idea  you  was  anywheres  about  here  or  I  wouldn't 
'a'  be^n  a-singin'  so." 

Bruce  Craven. 
¥ 

That  Bessie  is  an  indefatigable  exponent  of  the  strenuous  life 
Tbe  Unquiet  jg  ^  f^^^  j^jj^  realized  by  her  exhausted  family.  They  follow  in 
the  wake  of  her  small  investigating  person  with  remonstrance 
and  soothing  ointments  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  She  has  an 
elder  brother  who  has  learned  to  look  upon  her  activity  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger. 

One  Sunday  noon  he  stood  gravely  before  the  fire,  his  youthful  mind  big 
with  recollections  of  the  morning's  lesson  and  his  teacher's  insistence  upon  the 
sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  when  suddenly  his  eye  fell  upon  the  incorrigible  Bessie. 
There  she  sat  on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  her  chubby  face  all 
frivolity  and  smiles,  dolls  to  the  left  of  her,  dolls  to  the  ri^t  of  her,  and  c 
kitten  ecstatically  plunging  after  a  piece  of  string  the  other  end  of  which  her 
pink  hands  held.  One  glance  was  enough  for  the  elder  brother,  and  he  strode 
at  once  towards  the  prodigal. 

"  Bessie,''  he  demanded  sternly,  "  do  you  want  to  go  to  Hellt" 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  string  was  dropped,  up  scrambled  the 
fat   little   legs,    and   off    trotted    Bessie   towards   the   door,    calling   over   her 
shoulder, — 

"  Jus'  wait  till  I  get  my  hat,  Ha'wy;" 

Evelyn  B.  Currier. 

¥ 

We  should  not  give  people  things  they  don't  want. 
Hints  on  ^^  should  avoid  giving  anybody  the  mumps  or  the  chicken- 

pox  if  we  can  help  it. 
Do  not  give  a  friend  the  cold  shoulder  without  baked  beans  and  hot  coffee 
to  go  with  it. 

A  man  should  not  give  a  lady  a  kiss  unless  he  thinks  she  would  enjoy 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law. 
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Did  You  Ever  Know 

That  Improper  Food  Often  . 
Causes   the   Liquor    Habit  7 

It's  a  great  proposition  to  get  rid  of  a  taste  for  liquor  by  changing  food. 

Improper  food  and  stimulants  like  coffee  and  tea  create  unnatural  appetites. 
The  one  who  eats  oniy  proper  food  is  normal  in  health  and  therefore  normal  in 
appetite. 

By  way  of  example  take  the  case  of  a  well-known  business  man  of  Lowry 
City,  Mo.,  who  says:  ^-About  three  years  ago  my  appetite  failed  me  and  my 
food  disagreed  with  me.  1  got  weak,  nervous  and  dull  and  entirely  unfit  for 
business.     Then  like  a  fool  I  went  to  taking  liquor  to  stimulate  an  appetite. 

'■  For  a  time  this  worked  well  and  I  thought  1  had  found  a  simple  rem- 
edy, but  1  noticed  I  had  to  take  more  all  the  time  and  before  long  I  found 
that  I  could  not  get  along  without  th^  whiskey  and  I  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition. 

■*  I  tried  to  quit  but  it  seemed  impossible,  as  I  needed  nourishment 
and  my  stomach  rejected  food,  and  the  more  whiskey  I  drank  the 
worse  I  got.     I  kept  fighting  this  battle  for  more  than  two  years 
and  almost  gave  up  all  hope      Then  !  noticed  an  article  about 
the  food  GRAPE- NUTS  and  concluded  to  give  it  a  trial. 

-'  \  found  I  could  eat  GRAPE- NUTS  with  a  relish  and 
it  was  the  first  food  that  I  found  nourishing  me  in  a  long 
time.     Soon  my  stomach  trouble  stopped,  my  appetite 
increased  and  then  the  craving  thirst  relaxed  until  all 
desire  for  drink  was  gone, 

^^1  have    used  GRAPE-NUTS  now  for  more 
than  a  year  and  1  am  now  entirely  strong  and  ro- 
bust, entirely  cured  from  drink  and  able  to 
work  hard  every  day.     My  gratitude  for 
GRAPE-NUTS  is  unspeakable,  as  it 
has  saved  my  life  and  reputation.  ' 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co,,  Battle 
Creeki  Mich, 


A 

Free 
Sample 

of 

Delicious 

CRAPE-NUTS 

Food  sent 

to 

any  address 

upon  request. 
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Do  not  give  red  suspenders  to  a  total  stranger;    he  might  prefer  those 
of  a  pale-blue  shade  instead. 

Do  not. present  a  bucking  broncho  to  a  tall,  pale  man  of  sendentary  habits, 
as  he  would  not  likely  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 

When  you  give  castor-oil  to  a  howling  infant  give  it  for  its  intrinsic  worth, 
and  not  merely  as  an  evidence  of  your  regard. 

John  A.  Simpson. 

AYE,  THERPS  THE  RUB 

Sy  Sam  S.  Stmson 
We  all  of  us  try  to  forgive  and  forget 

When  similar  treatment  we  crave, 
And  think  we  are  virtuous  paragons,  yet 

W^e  cannot  forget  we  forgave. 


More  thaa  ever  like  a  picture  on  a  fan  she  looked,  I  thought, 
9lo5soa*s  upon  this  last  day. 

L«v«-Story  j  nQ^^je^  ^  new  light  in  heir  pretty,  slanting  eyes.     Her  tiny 

feet  seemed  to  glide  rhythmically  to  unheard  music — unheard   to  us,  to   her 
perhaps  soul -born. 

Even  the  tea  she  poured  and  served  so  daintily  exhaled  an  unusually 
delicious  fragrance  through  her  little  tea-room. 

As  she  poised  a  lump  of  sugar  questioningly  over  my  cup  our  eyes  met. 
She  smiled  radiantly. 

"  You  look  happy,  little  Tea-Blossom,"  I  said.  -  By  this  name  was  she 
known  to  her  admiring  patrons. 

"  I  am  of  so  habby,"  she  said  shyly.  "  I  lig  to  dance  whad  you  call  those — 
oh,  cake  dance!" 

"  You  are  going  to  be  married,"  I  said  sternly. 

Coquettishly  she  shook  her  head. 

"  Marry !  me  ?  Who  would  marry  with  me.  Oh,  no !  no !  no !  It  is. 
Highness,  thad  I  go'n'  back  to  Japan.  I  haf  mak*  money  nuf,  and — ^now,  with 
the  cherry-blossoms,  I  shall  be — in  Japan,"  she  murmured  rapturously. 

"  Some  one  in  Japan  is  waiting  for  little  Tea-Blossom  ?"  I  asked  teasingly. 

"  Oh,  yaes !  My  honorable  father  an'  honorable  mother,"  she  answered, 
blushing  furiously. 

"  And  who  else  ?"  I  urged. 

Diving  down  into  the  folds  of  her  scarlet  obi,  she  foimd  her  little  fan, 
which  she  flirted  coolingly. 

"Tell  me,  little  one,"  I  persisted  (for  we  all  petted  her  outrageously,  this 
doll  of  the  Orient,  we  delighted  so  in  her  quaintly  worded  chatter). 

"  I — don' — lig — for — tell,"  she  said  softly. 

I  had  no  pity.    "  You  must  tell  me,"  I  said  gently,  but  firmly. 

"I — mus'?"  she  repeated  imocently;  then,  with  a  rapt  gaze  into  space 
she  spoke  as  though  lookiuff  at  some  form  bevond  my  vision. 

"  Those — ^man  thad  wait  for — me  is  the  mos*  nize  gent  in  Japan,  he*s  bes'. 
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V.  L.  DOUGLAS 

3.^  SHOE 


UNION 
MADE 


CSTJIBLIliHEO 


^^    YOUR. 
■^^FEET 


For  more  than  a  quarter  oi'a 
Century  W.  K  Douglas  shm  h 
have  been  leaders  in  style,  tit 
and  wear.  They  have  earned 
a  world-wide  reputation  by 
merit  alone.    They  are  the 
standard  everywhere. 
W.  L.  Douglas  $3.60  shoes 
have  the  style  and  char- 
acter of  85.00  and  86.00 
shoes.    They  are   made 
in  all   styles,  and  most 
every  kind  of  leather. 


THE      ., 

Cordovan 

FOR, 


e  immense  sales 
3  they  are  the 
because  W.  L. 
^las  makes  and 
more  men's 
shoes  than  any 
'  manufacturer 
3  United  States. 

rf  Color  Eyelets 
id  Exclusively. 

Dou^^las  uses  Ck>- 
Ck>lt  proTes  there 
liie  in  Douglas 
^  shoes.  Corona 
is  tbe  highest  grade  patent  leather  made. 
>ar  $3.50  shoes  equal  custom  made  shoes  for 
I  liave  formerly  paid  $8.00;  and  they  wear 
."—John  H.  Scuddkb,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Name  MJd  price  on     ,^  th»»rl»e«Mi  ««l«^  •■* 
boUom.  1,^  ^^  ,^1^  ,1^  4Mton 

fl9"Take  no  Bubstitate.  |  wMTwhw*. 
5t  convenient  to  one  of  tbe  W.  L.  Douglas  stores 
St  below),  send  order  direct  to  factory.  Give 
iesired,  size  and  width  usually  worn,  plain  or 
e,  light,  medium  or  heavy  sole.  Enclose  25c. 
itiou  to  price  of  shoe  for  carriage.  Send  money 
express  order  or  cashier's  check.  Illustrated 
e  of  Fall  &  Winter  Styles  mailed  free.  Address 
,  I>ougia8y  153  Spark  St.,  Brookton,  Mass. 
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Gentleman 
Should  Have 
Three  Pairs  of 
Shoes  to  Dress  His 
Feet  Properti  on  All  Oooaslons. 

He  should  have  a  pair  of 
Viscolized,  waterproof, 
heavy,  double-sole  shoes 
for  viret  weather  ;  a  pair 
suitable  for  pleasant 
days,  and  for  full  dress  a 
pair  of  Patent  Leather 
Button  Shoes,  Don't  pay 
115  to  $18  for  these  three 
pairs;  you  can  get  as 
much  style,  fit,  service 
and  comfort  in  3  pairs  of 
Douglas  shoes  for  glO.  50. 


THE. 

Bovs^ 
Shoes 


♦2.00 

ANP 

♦175. 
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yaes,  he's  bea' — as  what — you  call — those  Great  Augustness?  thoee  Pres-i- 
danC?  Yaes,  I — \\g  him,"  she  said  shyly,  then  with  delicious  naivete  explained, 
**  thad  Japanese." 

"  Oh,"  I  commented  dryly,  "  you  like  him !    Does  he  like  you  ?" 

"  He — ^ast — for  to  marry — with  me ;  thad's  cause  I  came  away  to  'Merica. 
My — my  oncle?    Yaes,  thad's  right,  my  oncle  he  don't  lig  thad  honorable  man.^ 

"Why?" 

"  I  don'— know!     Yaes,  thad's  lie,  I  know,  I  tell!     Tea's  why." 

"Tea?"  I  echoed. 

"  Yaes,  Highness,  my — my — oncle — he  sen's  tea  to  'Merica,  also  thad  ver' 
niase  gent  he  sen's  tea  to  'Merica;  those — whad  you  call?  ah,  yaes,  they  mak* 
mad  bof  with  each  odder  'bout  thad  tea,"  she  concluded  fluently. 

"  I  see.    But  tell  me,  little  one,  what  is  your  sweetheart's  name?" 

Like  a  Jacque  rose  she  flamed  redly ;  passing  sweet  she  looked,  her  modesty 
suddenly  wounded  by  my  directness. 

"  Thad — ^man,"  she  said  courteously,  "  he's  honorable  name — is — too — v«r* 
— ^hard — for  'Merican  lady  to — spic." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  responded.  ( Out  of  the  mouths  of  dolls  cometb  reproof  at 
times. ) 

She  flUed  my  cup  again  in  silence  with  great  gravity,  but  again  my  curi- 
osity arose  rampant. 

"  And  when  you  go  back,  little  one,  you  will  marry  this  Japanese?" 

"  Yaes,  if — my — oncle — wish,"  she  replied  with  Oriental  composure. 

"  Surely,  if  you  love  each  other,  you  will  marry  ?" 

"  In  Japan  -maidens  mus'  obey  dere — whad  those  you  say — dere  boss — no, 
no,  dere  pa-rends." 

"  But  your  uncle  is  not  your  father  ?" 

"  No,  Augustness,  my  father  is  ver'  miserably  poor ;  my  oncle  is  my 
father's  father's  son ;  he  give — my  honorable  pa-rends  much  food,  much  money," 
she  replied  deferentially. 

"  And  this  tea  quarrel  ?" 

"Thad's  him!  thad's  him!"  exclaimed  the  little  fan  lady  eagerly.  "Quar- 
rel ?  thad's  mos'  gran'  word — ^not  'mod'— quarrel — I  lig — thad — quarrel." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  I  prompted. 

"  1  tell,  yaes.  My  oncle  he  sell  bad  tea  an' — ^mak' — no  much  money ;  thad 
man, — my  frien', — ^yaes,  he  sell  mos'  bes'  tea  and  mak'  all — ^money — ^much 
money.  My  oncle — he  lies,  he — ah,  whad  you  say?  yes,  cheats.  Thad  nixe  man 
he  don'  lie — he  always — 'fraid  for  lie — he  nevair  don'  put  bad  stuflT — I  don' 
know  'Merican  word — mak'  tea  luke  pitty?  Ya^,  *  dye.'  My  oncle  he  always 
dye  his  teas.     Thad  Japanese — sen'  clean  tea  to  'Merica — so!" 

"And  you  are  really  going  home  next  week?     But  not  alone,  surely!" 

"  Oh,  no!    oh,  no!     Highness,  Yokime  he  tak*  me — ^back — he  tea  merchant*" 

"  How  we  shall  all  miss  you,  sweet  child!"  I  said  tenderly. 

We  social  idlers  loved  her  as  one  loves  a  pet  canary.  Her  bri^t  eycB 
gladdened  with  appreciation. 

"  I — habby  my  honorable  ladies  so  lig — me,"  she  answered  simply. 

Then,  excusing  herself  a  moment,  she  vanished  behind  a  gorgeous  i 

In  another  moment  she  was  back. 
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Father  Time 
Himself 

IS  not  more  punctual  in  his  rounds 
than  the 

ELGIN 

WATCH 

An  illustrAted  Kiftory  of  the  w*tch  lenl  free, 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  El^in,  IIL 
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In  the  folds  of  her  kimono  she  had  something. 

"  I  mak*  a — bes* — present — ^you  ver'  nize  with  Japanese — ^maiden ;  here  is 
a  HI — box  of  those  tea." 

"Not  your  *  tea  of  gold!*"  I  exclaimed,  astounded  by  her  generosity,  for 
the  tea  was  of  fabulous  value. 

"  Yaes,  Highness,  thad  Japaiese — ^he  teld  me — in  a  letder — to  give  at  the 
ver'  last — all  thad  gol^  tea  to  my  august  ladies  thad  they  think — for  me — some- 
times, when  I — be  in — Japan"  she  murmured  dreamily.  "  He  no  sell — he  give 
— that  bes'  gran'  tea  to — me — I  sell — mak'  heaps  money — to — ^bring  home — to 
— my — ^honorable  father.  Thad  Japanese  nevair,  oh!  whad  you  say — charge? 
Yaes!  nevair  charge  me  aeny  money.  My  honorable  father  lig — ^hear  thad — 
an* " 

"He  will?" 

"  He  will — say — to  my  oncle — ^he  mus*  also  lig — ^those — man." 

"  You  mean  your  father,  having  all  that  money,  will  be  able  to  persuade 
your  rich  uncle  to  give  his  consent  to  your  marriage  to " 

"  Those — man,*'  answers  Tea-Blossom  with  continued  but  polite  reserve. 

She  is  gone!     Not  a  vestige  of  her  dainty  little  tea-room  remains. 
No  one  knows  even  her  real  name.    She  would  never  disclose  it. 

Minna  Thomas  Antrim. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MISTAKE 

By  Aloysius  Coll 

Like  some  intruding  meddler 

He  came  with  stock  and  store — 
I  thought  he  was  a  peddler, 

And  turned  him  from  my  door. 

But  when  he  left,  with  jingle 

Of  bells,  I  knew  my  sin — 
That  stranger  was  Kriss  Kringle — 

I  wish  I'd  let  him  in! 


A  LITTLE  St.  Paul  girl  had  a  very  large  family  connection  to 
A  PosUcrlpt      pray  for,  and  one  night  when  she  rose  from  her  knees  her  mother 
said, — 
"  Why,  Edith,  you  forgot  grandma!" 
She  got  right  down  on  her  knees  again  and  said, — 
"  Oh  God,  wouldn't  that  give  you  cold  feet?    I  forgot  grandma!" 

C.  If.  B, 

¥ 

The  waking  hours  of  G.  Otto  Krupp  were  spent  in  thinking  of 
Almost  the        schemes  whereby  he  might  get  rich  quick.     As  the  owner  of  an 

eight-mile  railroad  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  local  impor- 
tance in  the  Pennsylvania-German  settlement  where  he  resided. 

One  morning  when  Mr.  Krupp's  brain  was  particularly  active  it  occurred  to 
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My  Book  Is  Free 

My  treatment  too — if  that  fails. 

But  if  it  helps — if  it  succeeds, 
If  health  is  yours  again, 
I  ask  you  to  pay — ^$5.50. 

The  book  tells  all. 
I  send  it  to  you  free 
If  you  but  write. 


And  further,   I  will  send  the  name  of  a  druggist  near  ^ 

you  who  will  let  you  take  six  bottles  of  my  remedy. 

Dr.  Shoops  Restorative 

On  a  month's  trial.     If  it  succeeds,  the  cost  to  you  is 
$5. 50.     If  it  fails,  the  druggist  will  bill  the  cost  to  me. 


Don  t  Wait  Until  You  Are  Worse. 

Taken  in  time,  the  suffering  of  this  little  one 
iTOuld  have  been  prevented  : 

"  Two  years  ago  my  little  girl  was  sick  con- 
tinuously for  six  months.  We  tried  many  doctors 
but  they  failed,  yet  it  took  only  two  bottles  of 
your  remedy  to  cure  her,  and  she  has  remained 
cured. 

"You  can  tell  others  of  this  cure  if  you  so 
desire.  r 

"Mrs.  C.  H.  Avery,  Rockdale,  N.  Y." 

The  wife  of  Omer  Andrus,  of  Bayou  Chicat,  La., 
lad  been  sick  for  20  years.  For  8  years  could  do 
practically  no  work.     He  writes : 

"  When  she  first  started  taking  the  Restorative 
she  barely  weighed  90  pounds :  now  she  weighs 
135,  and  is  easny  able  to  do  all  ner  housework." 

.  G.  Billingsley,  of  Thomasville,  Ga. 
'e  writes : 

"  I  spent  $250.00  for  other  medicines,  and  the 
I3.00  I  have  spent  with  you  have  done  me  more 
good  than  all  the  rest." 

Both  money  and  suffering  might  have  been 
aved. 

And  these  are  only  three  from  over  65,000 
imilar  cases.  Such  letters — many  of  them — 
x>me  every  day  to  me. 


y 


All  Yoii  Need  Do. 

Simply  write  me — that  is  all.  Tell  me  the  book 
you  need.  The  offer  I  make  may  sound  extrava- 
gant. But  it  isn't.  It  would  mean  bankruptcy  to 
me,  though,  were  it  not  for  my  discovery.  That 
discovery — the  treatment  of  the  inside  nerves — 
taught  me  a  way  to  cure.  I  do  not  doctor  the 
mere  organs.  I  doctor  the  nerves  that  operate 
them — that  give  them  strength  and  power. 

And  failures  are  seldom — so  seldom  that  I  make 
this  offer  gladly,  freely — so  that  those  who  might 
doubt  may  learn  without  risk. 

Tell  of  it,  please,  to  some  sick  friend.  Or  send 
me  his  name.  That's  but  a  trifle — ^a  minute's 
time — a  postal.  He  is  your  friend.  You  can  help 
him.     My  way  may  be  his  only  way  to  get  well. 

If  I,  a  stranger,  will  do  this  for  him,  you  should 
at  least  write. 


How  much  serious  illness  the  Restorative  has 
)revented  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  for  the 
slightly  ill  and  the  indisposed  simply  get  a  bottle 
)r  two  of  their  druggist,  are  cured,  and  I  never 
lear  from  them. 

But  of  600,000  sick  ones— seriously  sick,  mind 
rou— who  asked  for  my  guarantee,  39  out  of  40 
lavepaid. 

If  I  can  succeed  in  cases  like  these — fail  but 
)ne  time  in  40  in  diseases  deep-seated  and  chronic, 
sn't  it  certain  I  can  cure  the  slightly  ill  ? 


Drop  me  a  postal  to-day. 

Simply      state      which 
book   you  want   and  ad- 
dress Dr.  Shoop. 
Box  3259,  Racine,  Wis. 


Book  I  on  J>yspepsia 
n  the  Heart 


Book  2  on^ 

Book  3  on  the  Kidneys 
Book  4  for  Women 
Book  5  for  Men  (sealed) 
Book  6  on  Rheumatism. 


Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  with  one  or  two 
bottles.    At  druggist's. 
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him  that  hj  sending  passes  over  his  road  to  the  presidents  of  the  big  railroads 
of  the  country  he  might  receive  complimentary  passes  in  return.  This  would 
enable  him  to  see  something  of  the  world  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
such  passes  as  he  could  not  use  personally  he  could  dispose  of  advantageouflly. 
Mr.  Krupp  lost  no  time  in  getting  letter-heads  printed  with  his  own  name  in 
large  type  as  president.  Then  he  sent  *'  R.  and  A."  passes  broadcast  and  awaitol 
results.  '    "* 

One  hot  afternoon  a  flushed  representative  of  a  big  Western  road 
into  Mr.  Krupp's  office  and  said  he  had  been  all  over  town  looking  for  ' 
"  R.  and  A."  Railroad  and  could  not  find  it.    He  said  he  was  sent  from  Pliflfci?^ 
delphia  to  investigate  before  the  company  issued  a  pass  over  its  entire  line. 

**  It  is  chust  outside  of  town — five  minutes'  valk,"  explained  Mr.  Krupip 
suavely. 

"  How  long  is  your  road?*'  asked  the  railroad's  representative. 

"  About  eight  miles,  I  t'ink." 

"Thunder!  You  don't  expect  us  to  exchange  passes  with  a  road  like 
that,  do  you  ?"  the  representative  demanded  angrily.  "  Why,  we  have  eight 
thousand  miles  of  road." 

"  Veil,"  answered  Mr.  Krupp,  drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity,  "  maybe  my  road  ain't  so  long  as  yours,  but  it's  chust  as  vide." 

Caroline  Lockkari. 


A  CERTAIN  railroad  officer  driving  one  day  in  a  farming  country 

Depriving  suddenly  recollected   his   boyish   fondness  for  buttermilk.     Evi- 

tiie  Pig 

dently,  however,  it  was  not  chuming-day  in  that  locality,  for  he 

inquired  at  several  houses  without  finding  a  housekeeper  able  to  supply  the 

desired  beverage.    With  each  repeated  failure  his  thirst  increased;    nothing  but 

buttermilk,  he  was  convinced,  would  serve  to  allay  that  thirst,  and  buttermilk 

he  intended  to  have  if  he  were  obliged  to  visit  every  farmhouse  in  that  portion 

of  the  country. 

At  last  his  zeal  was  rewarded.  He  found  his  buttermilk — ^but  lost  his 
appetite  at  the  same  time. 

"Yes,"  said  the  farmer's  wife,  pouring  out  a  generous  cupful  of  a  pale- 
green,  lukewarm,  uninviting  liquid,  "  I  guess  I  can  spare  you  a  little,  but  I  i«w 
saving  it  for  the  pig." 

Carroll  Wataon  RanHn. 
¥ 


THE  "ONE-GALLUS"   BOY 

By  Lawrence  Porcher  Hext 
'Ti8  now  that  I  yearn  for  the  haunts  of  my  childhood 

(When  mercury's  ninety  or  more  in  the  shade), 
'Tis  now  that  I  long  to  be  lost  in  the  wildwood, 

Or  idly  recline  in  some  cool,  mossy  glade. 
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THE 

LOFTI5  5Y5TEM 


I>erfnLLE  aoy  person  oi  hontal  intenlion!!, 

no  matter  how  la r  a*ay  they  may  liv*,  ta 

open  B  conJ^dtntuI  Charge  Acci>iint  luir  a 

Diamnnd.  Watch  or  othfft  vslyahle  article  of 

jeweiry,  «ind  pay  ihe  name   in  a    jeriee    of 

tasy  inonlhly  payments. 

^U „  it  ;„  T\«„«*   Write  today  for  OUT  ill  lis- 

mow  ll  iS  UOnC:  trsted  Catalo^iic,  and 
l(r..m  It  select  any  article  that  you  lyould  like  to 
ri  iV  ^t  ir  ur  owTi;  or,  pcrfiat**  ffive  to  a  loved  one  at 
>Ay  (.  [jTisima*.  Your  selection  will  at  dijce  be  eem 
'h  J  ijii  Viitjr  home,  slacc  of  biiiineiis  or  express  office 
^  'rt&  j^iiJ  prefer  Eiamine  it  with  all  the  care  you 
viiah  L  then,  if  it  is  all  ihil  you  anticipAtrd,  and  the 
h#3»  value  that  you  «vcr  saw  for  the  money,  pay  one- 
fifth  of  the  price  and  keep  k,  J'he  balance  you  miiy 
scml  us.  ill  cit;hi  equal  ftumthly  payment*. 
i/i-  *ti«  ^l^ki.*  17-. 44  J  'f  vfin  decide  n«t  to  buy.  aim- 
lUn  UlC  UtOCr  nana^  ply  return  the  ankle  at  our 
fejcpeiasi',  WhcthcTyoubityornot.  wepayalLexpres&and 
other  chaises— there  I*  no  expense  to  you,  neither  do  ytiu 
I  assume  any  rUk  or  oblti;aii<in  whatever  We  a^ubmit  our 
I  ^ooda  on  theif  merits^f  with  absolute  confidtirice  th?it  their 
I  quality,  low  price  and  our  ca«y  terms  will  make  you  a 
ed  tuitorocr. 


We  are  the  Ur^est  house  in  the  Diamond 
business.      We  are  also  one  of  the  oldest- 
Est,  iSfift.    Wc  refer  to  any  bank  In  America 
— aak  your  local  baok  hflw  we  aland  in  ihe  boai-  ' 
neis  world.    They  i*ilt  rclcr  to  their  bcHika  of 
commercial  ratJni^D  and  tell  yctu  that  wc  Atand j 
verj'  hiifh,  and  that  our  repreAentations^  may  lb*€ 
acccepted  without  a  tiue^tion.  J  , 

Oor  GiiaranteeCertifKateSrB2'» 

13  the  broadest  and  the  *tTon(fest  ever  riven  by  a\ 
hou^c  of  unquestioned  responsibihcy.  Our  exchange 
system  is  the  most  hUral  ever  devised,  iot  it  pentiits  I 
you  Ki return  any  Diamond  bouirhf  of  us, and  toilet  iheV 
full  amount  PA  id,  ID  exduit^e  for  other  goods  or  a^ 
lander  Diamond. 

An  Accotmt  With  Us  '^e%""«"«".crA'i?: 

chnrjce  th>  interest :  impose  no  iienaVlies  and  create  no 
pubhcity.  Our  customerji  use  their  change  accoutttj  with 
UP  year  after  year,  findini:  them  a  ffreat  convenience  at 
fiuch  time*  as  Christmas,  birthdays,  anniversaries,  etc* 
We  have  no  disai^eeahlc  preliminaries  or  vexatious  de- 
lays. Every  thing  is  pleasant,  prumpl  and  puaranieed 
to  be  satisfactory. 


Va,»  ri%*jf4wii<<    W-^n*  T'^^ll    ""t    ^**    cdiuplete    until    yon    Imvp   loakeil    through ^ 
^IO(ir  Uiri5UUE5    rMllS  „ur  n4?wCliriiitinnA  Cntnlnicuf^,  aud  vciiiHUl^refl  wlmt   you   ^ 
Ltaii  lio  ill  irlft  umklnirlii  conjuncltoii   with  the   LOl-TIS  tSYS^TEM,    The  hve  do  Liars 
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Tia  now  that  I'd  forfeit  my  hopes  of  hereafter 

If  I  could  recall  just  one  atom  of  joy, 
Or  echo  again  one  sweet  ripple  of  laughter 

That  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  "  one-gallus"  boy. 
The  dirty-faced  urchin,  the  tan-colored  urchin. 
The -cool,  coatless  urchin,  the  "  one-gallus''  boy. 

I  thirst  for  sweet  buttermilk  fresh  from  the  dairy. 

And  hunger  for  ripe,  luscious  fruits  from  the  trees; 
And  if  I  commanded  the  wand  of  a  fairy, 

rd  have  my  cheeks  fanned  by  a  fresh  country  breeze. 
I  wish  once  again  I  could  bathe  in  the  river, — 

Those  blessed  ablutions  I  used  to  enjoy, — 
But  they,  like  my  freedom,  are  vanished  forever, 

That  freedom  that  comes  to  the  "  one-gallus"  boy. 

That  rollicking  freedom,  that  mirth-loving  freedom. 
That  simon-pure  freedom,  devoid  of  alloy. 

But  now  that  I  live  in  the  heat  of  the  present. 

And  think,  with  a  sigh,  of  the  days  that  are  gone, 
I  hope  that  the  future  holds  moments  as  pleasant, 

As  happy  and  blissful,  as  those  that  are  flown. 
Perhaps  on  the  shore  of  that  golden  Hereafter 

They'll  clothe  me  again  in  my  infantile  joy. 
And  maybe  I'll  find  there  the  rollicking  laughter 

That  used  to  belong  to  the  "  one-gallus"  boy. 

And  then  I'll  rejoice ;   with  my  harp  on  my  shoulder 
I'll  sing  the  glad  songs  of  the  **  one-gallus"  boy. 


At  a  wedding  in  a  church,  noticing  the  dim  religious  red  light 

A  Danger  ^j^^^^  burns  over  the  chancel,  Teddy  asked  his  bachelor  unde.  **  Is 

Slgaal 

that  a  danger  signal,  Uncle  Tom?"  and  Uncle  Tom,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  hovering  on  the  brink  of  a  proposal,  was  heard  to  reply,  "  Yes.** 

A.  d€  B. 
¥ 

Scene — Race  track.     Enter  old  colored  matiy  seating  himseif. 

The  Race  «« Oomph,  oomph.     De  work  of  de  devil   sho'  do  p'ospah.     How 

Question  r  »  i'  r      i~ 

'do,  suh?  Des  tol'able,  thankee,  suh.  How  you  come  on?  Oh. 
I  was  des  a-sayin'  how  de  wo'k  of  de  ol'  boy  do  p'ospah.  Doesn't  I  frequent 
the  race-track?  No,  suh;  no,  suh.  I's  Baptis'  myse'f,  an'  I  low  hit's  all 
devils'  doin's.  Wouldn't  'a'  be'n  hyeah  to-day,  but  I  got  a  boy  named  Jim 
dat's  long  gone  in  sin  an'  he  gwine  ride  one  dem  bosses.  Oomph,  dat  boy! 
1  sut'ny  has  talked  to  him  and  labohed  wid  him  night  an'  day,  but  it  was 
alters  in  vain,  an'  I's  feahed  dat  de  day  of  his  reckonin'  is  at  ban'. 

"Ain't  I  nevah  been  intrusted  in  racin'?    Humph,  you  don'  s'pose  I  been 
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dead  all  my  life,  does  you?     What  you  laffin'  at?     Oh,  scuae  me,  seme  m^ 
you  unnerstan'  what  I  means.    You  don'  give  a  or  man  time  to  splui 
What  I  means  is  dat  dey  has  been  days  when  I  walked  in  de  oounaobilj 
ongawdly  and  set  in  de  seats  of  sinnahs;    and  long  erbout  dem  tiim>  Ic 
tek  most  ovahly  strong  to  racin'. 

"  How  long  dat  been  ?    Oh,  d::t's  way  long  back,  'fo'  I  got  religion,  w 
thuty  yeahs  ago,  dough  I  got  i  o  own  I  has  fell  from  grace  several  times  m^ 

"  Yes,  Buh,  I  ust  to  ride.     Ki-yi !     I  nevah  furgit  de  day  dat  my  of  j 
Jack  put  me  on  *  Jim  Boy,'  his  black  geldin',  an'  say  to  me,  '  Si»'  m^i 
you  don'  ride  de  tail  offen  Gunnel  Scott's  mare,  "  No  Quit,"  I's  gwiae  i 
you  twell  you  cain't  set  in  de  saddle  no  mo'.'    Hyah,  hyah.    My  ol' ' 
mighty  han'  fu'  a  joke.     I  knowed  he  wan't  gwine  to  do  nuifin'  to  WB 

**  Did  I  win  ?     Why,  whut  you  spec'  I's  doin'  hyeah  ef  I  bftdB* 
.  W'y.  ef  I'd  'a'  let  dat  Scott  maih  beat  my  *  June  Boy*  I'd  'a'  drowMt  1 
Bull  Skin  Crick. 

*'  Yes,  suh,  I  winned ;    w'y,  at  de  finish  I  come  down  dat  tnMic  ! 
,was  de  Jedgm^it  Day  an'  I  was  de  las'  one  up!     Ef  I  didn't  race  dsfc  I 
tail  clean  off,  I  'low  I  made  hit  do  a  lot  o'  switchin'.    An'  aftah  dat 
Mandy  she  ma'ed  me.    Hyah,  hyah,  I  ain't  bin  much  on  hol'in'  de  reiBa  j 

''Sh!    dey  comin'  in  to  wa'm  up.     Dat  Jim,  dat  Jim,  dat  my  boy; 
nasty  putrid  little  rascal.     Des  a  hundred  an'  eight,  suh,  des  a  hundnClj 
eight.    Yas,  suh,  dat's  my  Jim ;    I  don'  know  whaih  he  gits  his  dev'ment  A 

"  What's  de  mattah  wid  dat  boy  ?  Whyn't  he .  hunch  hisse'f  up  <ni 
saddle  right?  Jim,  Jim,  whyn't  you  limber  up,  boy;  hunch  yo'se'f  up  on  dat 
boss  lak  you  belonged  to  him  and  knowed  you  was  dah.  What  I  done  showed 
you?  De  black  raskil,  goin'  out  dah  try  in'  to  disgrace  his  own  daddy. 
Hyeah  he  come  back.     Dat's  bettah,  you  scoun'ril. 

**  Dat's  a  right  smaht-lookin'  boss  he's  a-ridin',  but  I  ain't  a-trustin'  dli 
bay  wid  de  white  feet— <iat  is,  not  altogethah.  She's  a  favorwright  too;  bit 
dey's  sumpin'  else  in  dis  worl'  sides  playin'  favorwrights.  Jim  bettah  had 
win  dis  race.  His  boss  ain't  a  five  to  one  shot,  but  I  spec's  to  go  way  fum 
hyeah  wid  money  enuff  to  mek  a  donation  on  de  pa'sonage. 

''Does  I  bet?  Well,  I  don'  des  call  hit  bettin';  but  den  I  resks  a  little 
w'en  I  t'inks  I  kin  he'p  de  cause.  Tain't  gamblin',  o'  co'se;  I  wouldn't 
gamble  fu  nothin',  dough  my  ol'  Mastah  did  ust  to  say  dat  a  honest  gamblah 
was  ez  good  ez  a  hones'  preachah  an'  mos'  nigh  ez  skace. 

**  Look  out  dah,  man,  dey's  off,  dat  nasty  bay  maih  wid  de  white  feet 
leadin'  right  fu'm  de  pos*.  I  knowed  it!  I  knowed  it!  I  had  my  eye  on 
huh  all  de  time.  Oh  Jim,  Jim,  why  didn't  you  git  in  bettah,  way  back  dah 
fouf  ?  Dah  go  de  gong!  I  knowed  dat  wasn't  no  staht.  Troop  back  dah,  yon 
raskils,  hyah,  hyah. 

"  I  wush  dat  boy  wouldn't  do  so  much  jummying  erroun'  wid  dat  boss. 
Fust  t'ing  he  know  he  ain't  gwine  to  know  whaih  he's  at. 

"  Dah,  dah  dey  go  ag'in.  Hit's  a  sho'  t'ing  dis  time.  Bettah,  Jim,  bettah. 
Dey  didn't  leave  you  dis  time.  Hug  dat  bay  mare,  hug  her  close,  boy.  Don't 
press  dat  boss  yit.     He  holdin'  back  a  lot  o'  t'ings. 

"He's  gainin'!  dogjrone  my  cats,  he's  gainin!  an'  dat  boss  o*  his'n  gwiw 
des  ez  stiddy  ez  a  rockin'-chair.     Jim  alius  w»s  a  good  boy. 
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"Confound  these  spec's,  I  cain't  see  'em  skacely;    huh,  you   nj  dcy's 

neck  an'  neck ;    now  I  see  'em  I    now  I  see  'em !    and  Jimmy's  a-ridin'  like 

Huh,  huh,  I  laik  to  said  sumpin'. 

"  De  bay  maih's  done  huh  bes',  she's  done  huh  bes' !  Bey's  turned  into 
the  stretch  an'  still  see-sawin'.  Let  him  out,  Jinuny,  let  him  out!  Dat  boy 
done  th'owed  de  reins  away.  Come  on,  Jimmy,  come  on!  He's  leadin'  by  a 
nose.  Come  on,  I  tell  you,  you  black  rapscallion,  come  on!  Give  'em  hell, 
Jimmy!  give  'em  hell!  Under  de  wire  an'  a  len'th  ahead.  Doggone  my  cats! 
wake  me  up  w'en  dat  othah  hose  comes  in. 

"  No,  suh,  I  ain't  gwine  stay  no  longah,  I  don't  app'ove  o'  racin',  Fs 
gwine  'roun'  an'  see  dis  hyeah  bookmakah  an'  den  Ts  gwine  dreckly  home,  suh, 
dreckly  home.     I's  Baptis'  myse'f,  an'  I  don't  app'ove  o'  no  sich  doin's!" 

Piiul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
¥ 

Mb.  Pbcksnift's  wife  was  wrathy.     She  flew  into  the  bedroom 

Baslaess  is        ^^^^  without  any  introductory  remarks  said, — 
BasloMs 

"  William,  I'd  like  to  know  where  our  house-girl  gets  all 

the  fine  clothes  she's  been  wearing  here  of  late?"     Her  tone  was  commanding. 

She  appeared  to  want  no  trifling.     Her  husband  answered  coldly, — 

"  Wife,  that  is  clearly  the  house-girl's  own  business." 

"  William,"  said  Mrs.  Pecksniff,  "  we  can't  afford  to  be  indifferent  about  this 
matter.    All  the  neighbors  are  talking  about  it." 

'*  That's  their  business,"  replied  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Pecksniff  indignantly,  "  if  you  don't  speak  to  her  about 
it,  William,  I'm  going  to  speak  to  her  myself." 

**  That's  your  business,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Mrs.  Pecksniff  burst  into  tears.    Between  sobs  she  said: 

"William,  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  the  people  are  saying  that  you  gave 
Bridget  her  clothes.    Oh  William,  William,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Mrs.  Pecksniff's  misery  was  complete  when  her  husband  without  the  least 
sign  of  emotion  calmly  replied, — 

"  That's  my  business." 

Silas  Javier  Floyd. 

¥ 

It  was  the  annual  bloody  football   game  between  the  Richard 

When  OrMk      Harding  Davis  Pie  Factory  and  the  Glad  Hand  Laundry.     This 
Met  Qrs^k  .      -VT-        r^TL  • 

was  the  great  sporting  event  of  the  year  m  New  Chicago,  sig- 
nalizing, as  it  did,  the  close  of  the  apple-pie  and  soft-shirt  season,  after  which 
would  come  the  pumpkin  pie  and  the  boiled  shirt. 

All  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country  had  turned  out  to  witness  the 
contest.  One  side  of  the  field  was  beautiful  with  massed  Lard  White  and 
Dried-Apple  Mauve,  the  colors  of  the  pie  factory;  and  from  the  throats  of  the 
pie-factory  cohorts  pealed  forth,  ever  and  anon,  the  hoarse  pie-factory  yell: 

"  Punk-in  pie !    Punk-ln  pie ! 
Eat  the  Dicky  brand  and  die!*' 

Opposite  were  ranged  the  laundry  supporters,  both  men  and  women,  each 
proudly  wearing  a  receipted  laundry  bill  and  flaunting  the  laundry  colors  <d 
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$1,200  a  Year  for  Life 

Secured  hy  Small  MontKly^  Pay^ments 


There  is  nothing  speculative  about  crude  rubber.  It  can  be  sold  every  day  in  the  year,  in 
every  market  in  the  world  and  at  a  staple  price  that  has  been  steadily  advancing  for  many  years. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  the  world's  supply  of  crude  rubber  has  always  been  spoken  for  months 
before  it  has  reached  a  civilized  market.  It  can  be  gathered  every  day  in  the  year,  irrespective  of 
weather  or  season.  The  ignorant  and  improvident  natives  who  gather  it  to-day  almost  invariably 
"  tap  to  death  "  the  wild  tree  that  brings  them  their  golden  harvest,  and  in  the  virgin  jungle  no 
white  man  can  live  to  guide  and  oversee  them.  Hence,  the  price  has  doubled  in  ten  years,  and 
the  question  of  the  world's  supply  of  rubber  for  the  future  becomes  of  vast  moment 


We  are  changing  the  production  of  Crude  Rubber  from  the  primitive  and 
destructive  method  heretofore  employed  to  the  most  scientific  and  economic 
plan  known  to  modern  forestry.  No  industry  ever  underwent  so  radical  a 
development  as  we  are  now  engaged  In  without  maidng  Immensely  wealthy 
those  who  accomplished  the  change. 


We  have  6,175  acres  of  land  in  the  State  of  Chiapias,  Mexico,  the  finest  rubber  land  in  all  the 
world,  and  we  are  developing  this  land  into  a  commercial  rubber  crchard  under  the  most  successful 
conditions  and  plans  known  to  scientific  forestry.  We  are  selling  shares  in  this  plantation,  each 
representing  an  undivided  interest  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  land. 

Any  one  can  own  such  shares,  or  acres,  by  paying  for  them  in  small  monthly  instalments. 
Supposing  you  buy  only  five.  You  pay  $20  a  month  for  12  months,  then  $15  a  month  for  12 
months,  Sien  $10  for  a  limited  period,  until  you  have  paid  the  full  price  of  the  shares  in  the  present 
series — ^$2 76  each;  but  during  this  period  you  will  have  received  dividends  amounting  to  $210 per 
share;  hence,  the  actual  cost  of  your  shares  is  only  $66  each,  and  from  the  maturity  period 
onward,  longer  than  you  can  live,  they  will  yield  you  or  your  heirs  a  yearly  income  of  $1,200. 
This  most  conservative  estimate  is  based  on  Government  reports  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  in  the  world.  Of  course,  if  you  buy  10  shares 
your  income  would  be  $2,400  yearly,  or  better  still,  25  shares  will  yield  $6,000  a  year. 


Five  Acres*  or  Shares,  In  our  Rubber  Orchard,  planted  to  1 ,000  Rubber 
trees*  will  at  maturity  yield  you  a  sure  and  certain  income  of  $100  a  month 
for  more  years  than  you  can  possibly  live.  Your  dividends  average  25  per 
cent,  during  the  period  of  small  monthly  payments* 


Every  possible  safeguard  surrounds  (hia  investment.  The  State  Street  Trust  Co.  of  Boston  holds  the  title  to 
our  property  in  Mexico  as  trustee.  We  agree  to  deposit  with  them  the  money  paid  in  for  shares,  and  we  file  with 
them  sworn  sutements  as  to  the  development  of  the  propertr.  This  company  also  acts  as  registrar  of  our  stock. 
You  are  fully  protected  from  loss  in  case  of  death  or  in  caue  of  lapse  of  payments,  and  we  grant  you  a  suspension  of 
payments  for  qo  days  any  time  you  may  wish.     Furthermore,  we  agree  to  loan  you  money  on  your  shares. 

We  can  prove  to  you  that  five  shares  in  this  investment,  paiofor  in  small  monthly  instalments,  will  bring  you 
an  average  return  of  twentyfive  per  cent,  on  your  money  during  the  period  of  payment. 
and  will  then  bring  you  $100  a  month  for  more  than  a  lifetime.  Send  us  at  once  9ao  as  tlie  first 
monthly  payment  to  secure  5  shares— $40  for  10  shares— $100  for  a^  shares  ($4  per  share  for  as  many  shares  as  you 
wish  to  secure),    'fhis  opens  the  door  for  yourself,  not  to  wealth,  but  to  what  is  far  better,  a  competency  for 

• ^^ -"  --*' •-'-  * *'     ■«■»- -1 — ijy  jjjjyg  hundreds  of  shajreholders  scattered 

explains  our  plan  fully  and  conciaely»  and 


future  years,  when  perhaps  ^ou  will  not  be  able  to  earn  it.    We  already  have  hundreds  of  shajreholders  scattered 
through  40  States  who  have  investigated  and  invested.    Our  literature  .      '  .. 

proves  every  statement.    It  will  be  sent  to  you  immediately,  on  request. 
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0 

Ru8t  and  Indigo.     AcrosH  the  gridiron  they  hurled  their  slogan,  a  watchword 
which  had  struck  terror  into  thousands  of  hearts: 

*•  Oollmr  and  cuff  1    Collar  and  cuff  I 
Wrong  tide  out  and  edges  rough !" 

A  deafening  uproar,  a  surge  of  Lard  White  and  Dried-Apple  Mauve,  and 
the  pie- factory  eleven  and  substitutes  trotted  upon  the  field.  Another  deafen- 
ing uproar,  a  surge  of  Rust  and  Indigo,  and  upon  the  field  trotted  the  laundry 
eleven  and  subsiitutes. 

The  pie-factorians  had  been  strenuously  and  wisely  trained  for  the  struggle, 
having  been  gradually  led  from  plain  custard  to  mince,  and  now  it  was  asserted 
that  nothing  could  kill  them.  Not  a  whit  behind  them  in  preparation  were 
the  laundryites,  who  had  been  toughened  by  a  rigorous  application  of  the 
laundry's  most  celebrated  and  vicious  work. 

l^ing  on  a  gridiron,  the  laundryites  were  considered  to  have,  by  reason 
of  more  or  less  familiarity  with  irons  in  general,  a  slight  advantage,  but  the 
pie-factorians  asked  no  odds. 

The  two  teams  took  position;  the  whistle  sounded  shrilly,  and  Red  Henri, 
champion  collar-notcher  of  the  county,  kicked  off  for  the  laundryites.  High 
flew  the  sphere,  hurtling  like  a  huge  blunder-beetle,  and  fell  snug  into  the 
waiting  arms  of  James,  chief  apple-slice  counter  and  quarter-back  of  the  pie- 
factorians. 

Onward  he  scooted  like  a  deer,  dodging  now  here,  now  there,  until  only 
one  enemy  remained  in  his  path.  Head  down,  secure  in  his  impenetrable 
head-harness  of  pie-crust.  James  made  straight  at  this,  the  only  obstacle.  But 
if  he  calculated  that  the  laundryite  would  evade  the  rush  he  was  mistaken. 

Crash !  Like  two  locomotives  they  came  together.  The  pie-factorian 
violently  recoiled  from  the  laundryite's  stomach  and  dropped,  half  stunned. 

Tmler  his  suit  the  laundryite  was  wearing  a  Glad  Hand  ironed  shirt! 

From  the  Rust  and  Indigo  went  up  a  great  shout,  answered  by  a  howl  of 
derision  from  the  I^rd  White  and  Dried-Apple  Mauve. 

The  elevens  lined  for  the  scrimmage. 

**  Kat  'em  up!  Eat  Vm  up!"  yelled  the  pic^-factorians.  encouraging  their 
team. 

"Tear  'em  to  pieces!  Tear  'em  to  pieces!"  yelled  the  opposing  mob,  in 
their  turn  appealing  to  their  representatives. 

Thus  the  baser  passions  of  the  elevens  were  stirred  \p  the  utmost. 

"  Hluebcrry-canncd-squ^sh-dried-apricot-mince!"  signalled  Quarterback 
James,  with  murder  in  his  mind. 

The  two  lines  lieavwl  and  strained  and  fell  towards  the  laundryite  goal. 

The  ])ie-factoriaiis  had  gained.  Weighted  each  with  a  pie  that  he  had 
consumed  just  l)efore  the  game,  the  players  were  far  too  heavy  for  their 
opponents. 

In  vain  the  Rust  and  Indigo  warriors  offered  their  shirt-armored  bodies 
to  stay  the  impa<t  of  the  Lard  White  and  Dried-Apple  Mauve.  They  were 
powerless  a;:ai!ist  tlic  deadly  combinations  of  the  pie-factorians.  and  at  last, 
upon  the  signal,  **  Pro-iervwl  strawberry — peach  butter — lunch-counter  lemon!*' 
in  tlicir  favorite  wetlge-sliaped  formation  the  foemen  went  over  for  a  touch- 
down. 
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WOULD  YOU  WIN  PLACE?  Be 
deaiif  both  in  and  out  We  can  not  tm- 
dcrtaJke  the  fonner  task — that  lies  with 
yourself — but  the  latter  we  can  aid  with 
Hand  SAPOUO*  It  costs  but  a  trifle — 
its  use  is  a  fine  habit 


THE  PORES  are  the  safety-valves  of 
the  body.  If  they  be  kept  in  perfect  order 
by  constant  and  intelligent  bathings  a  very 
general  source  of  danger  from  disease  is 
avoided,  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  unequalled  as 
a  gentle^  efficacious  pore-opener« 


Hand  SAPOLIO  neither  coats  over  the 
surf ace^  nor  does  it  go  down  into  the  pores 
and  dissolve  their  necessary  oils.  It  opens 
the  pores^  liberates  their  activities^  but  works 
no  chemical  change  in  those  delicate  juices 
that  go  to  make  up  the  charm  and  bloom 
of  a  perfect  complexion.     Test  it  yourself. 
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And  the  day  was  won.  Not  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the  laundryites. 
not  their  superior  team-work  (three  of  their  number  having  driven  laundry 
wagons),  could  avail  to  offset  the  score.  And  although  the  Lard  White  and 
Dried-Apple  Mauve  did  not  again  cross  the  goal-line,  still,  when  the  final 
whistle  blew  the  tale  read,  "  Five  to  nothing." 

High  rang  the  triumphant  chorus: 

"Puuk-in  pie!    Punk-in  pie! 
Eat  the  Dicky  brand  and  die!^ 

Hut  back  challenged  the  sturdy,  all  unconquerable,  even  though  seemingly 
conquered,  ranks  of  the  Rust  and  Indigo: 


'  Collar  and  cuff !    Oollar  and  cuff ! 
Wrong  side  out  and  edges  rough  !'* 


Edwin  L.  8abin, 


THE  JOGERFY   LESSON 

By  NormoH  H.  Pitman 
Of  isthmuses,  continents,  capes,  and  canals 

The  pupils  had  shown  off  their  knowledge  most  fully. 
Said  the  senior  director,  **  The  b'ys  and  the  gals 

Hev  sartinly  got  up  their  jogerfy  bully. 
Jist  one  other  question  Fd  like  to  perpound. 

What  is  a-volcaner?     Who'll  tell  fer  a  penny?" 
A  moment  of  silence,  intense  and  profound. 

"  Hit's  a  mountain  whut's  sick  at  the  stomick,"  said  Bennie. 


"  My  grandmother  was  an  awful  ambitious  woman,"  said  a  native 

An  Ambitions  ^j  ^  well-known  island  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  *'  and  when  she 
Woman 

was  dying  and  the  doctor  had  told  her  she  had  only  about  an 

hour  to  live  she  asked  her  daughter  to  bring  her  some  green  apples.  She  sat 
up  in  bed  and  pared  two  panfuls  of  them,  and  then  lay  back  with  a  satisfied 
sigh.  "  Well,"  said  she.  "  I'm  determined  that  the  folks  that  come  to  my 
funeral  shall  have  enough  apple-sass  for  once  in  their  lives." 

A.  F.  Spencer, 


We  were  discussing  a  lecture  delivered  the  evening  before  by  some 
No  Wonder         Eastern   speaker, — Theodore  Til  ton   I  believe   it  was, — who  had 
for  the  first  time — some  thirty  years  ago— visited  the  Iowa  vil- 
lage in  which  we  lived. 

Someone  remarked  that  it  sounded  very  odd  to  our  unaceuBtomed  ears  to 
hear  "  either"  and  "  neither"  pronoimced  "  either"  and  "  nrfther." 

Grandma,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation  in  8i''*'*'~*   ''^ked  up 
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Tke  very  som  of 'flie  malt-^ 
aelicioixs^  nealmml^  mvigbr-' 
ating,  and  absolutely  pure'-' 
^e  perfection  of  brewing^is 

Pabst 

Blue  Ribbon 


The  Beer  of  Quality 
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from  her  knitting  and  said,  "  Tears  like  neither  sounds  jest  as  nat'ral  to  me  at 
neither  does,  though,"  she  added  reflectively,  "  I  don't  know  nuther." 

Gazelle  Stevens  Sharp, 

¥ 

SOMETHING  TO  BE  THANKFUL  FOR 

Bj  Minna  Irving 

Abound  the  richly  laden  board 

Thanksgiving  Day  we  meet. 
And  render  thanks  with  grateful  hearts 

For  what  we  have  to  eat; 
But  always  at  this  time  of  year. 

When  skies  are  cold  and  murky, 
I'm  mostly  thankful  for  the  fact 

I  was  not  bom  a  turkey. 


Little  Emily  Kinosbubt,  aged  four,  who  attends  the  kinder- 

Little  Red  imrten  and  calls  it  the  **  kidney-garden,"  was  being  examined  as 

RldlBf*Hood  V  o  -T» 

to  the  senses. 

"  What  are  your  ears  for,  Emily?" 

**  To  hear  with,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  what  are  your  eyes  for?" 

"  To  see  with." 

**  And  what  is  your  nose  for  ?" 

**  To  blow,"  was  the  innocent  answer. 


Bettt  waH  a  typical  Richmond  negro.  She  would  do  anything 
The  Pour  ^^,^  what  she  considered  **  the  quality;"    her  industry   in  their 

service  was  unflagging,  and  her  respect  almost  servile,  but — well, 
she  stopped  there.     Betty  was  my  cook. 

I  had  a  visitor  one  day,  a  woman  who  had  seen  better  days  "  befo'  the  wah.** 
but  at  that  time  in  very  poor  circumstances  indeed.  I  was  ill,  and  as  I  oould 
not  leave  my  room  to  entertain  her  in  the  dining-room,  I  directed  Betty  to 
prepare  a  nice  luncheon  for  my  guest  and  bring  it  to  my  room.  Betty  disap- 
peared and  failed  to  reappear,  and  the  luncheon- did  not  materialize. 

The  other  members  of  the  family  were  out,  and  as  I  could  not  go  in  quest 
of  my  recreant  servant,  I  advised  my  guest  to  do  so;  but  she  said  it  did  not 
matter,  she  was  not  hungry,  etc.,  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
depart,  finally,  in  a  lunchless  condition. 

Betty  came  in  immediately,  evidently  having  waited  for  her  departure. 

"  Wliy  did  you  let  Mrs.  B go  away  without  limcheon,  Betty?"  T  asked. 

**  'Cause  Ah  hab  siimpin'  bettah  to  do  a-wukken  fo'  you,"  she  replied 
diplomatically,  "  dan  waitin'  on  de  lakes  o*  her." 

**  Why,  Betty,  what  is  the  matter  with  Mrs.  B ?    I  think  her  a  very  nice 

roman." 
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Purity  — ^  above  everything  —  distin- 
guishes Schlitz  beer  from  the  common. 

There's  a  difference,  of  course,  in 
the  barley,  the  hops,  the  yeast.  We 
use  the  costHest  materials.  But  the 
goodness  of  Schlitz  is  mainly  due  to  its 
healthfulness. 

The  artesian  water  used — the  absolute 
cleanliness — the  filtering  of  the  beer, 
and  of  even  the  air  that  touches  it — the 
extreme  aging — the  sterilizing  of  every 
bottle  after  it  is  sealed;  those  are  the 
facts  that  make  Schlitz  what  it  is. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  the 
demand  for  Schlitz  exceeds  a  million 
barrels  annually. 

Yet  no   standard  beer — no  beer  that 
is  good  for  you — costs 
less. _ 

mtr/ 

7 


Ask  for  the  Brewery  Bottling.  ^^WmZ"^^/ 
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"  Law  gakes,  Missus,  didn't  ye  see  she*s  done  trim  her  dress  wid  cotton 
velvet?    She  ain't  nothin'  but  a  half-strainer." 

"  A  half -strainer !     What  is  that,  Betty  ?" 

*' Doan  you  know?  Dat's  funny!  All  de  niggers  know  dere  is  jes  fou' 
kines  ob  buekra  folks  in  de  whole  worP— de  bo'n  gen'leman  is  one  kine,  an'  de 
made  gen'leman  is  anudder,  de  half -strainer  is  de  nex',  an'  de  poo*  white  trash 
is  de  las'.  De  bo*n  gen'leman  doan  hev  ter  studdy  mannahs  an'  slick  up  lake  de 
made  gen'leman,  do  ter  mek  folks  belieb  he's  a  gen'leman;  an'  de  half -strainer 
is  one  dat  strain  an'  strain  ter  be  lake  a  gen'leman,  an'  git  on'y  half  way  fnm 
de  poo'  white  trash  a'ter  all.  Ma  people  wu£  quality  folks,  an'  Ah  cayent  was' 
ma  time  waitin'  on  no  udder  kine." 

Margaret  SuUivan  Burke. 
¥ 

**  Can   anyone   tell   me  why   Saul   was   called   Paul  ?"  aaked   a 

HU  Married       Sunday-school  teacher  of  her  class. 
Naaic 

After   a   long   silence   Johnny   answered,   **  I   guess   it  was 

because  he  got  married." 

Ruth  Norman, 

¥ 

DE  LAWD'LL  SEE  YO'   FROO 

By  FranJt  A.  Marskali 

Sometimes  de  sky  got  lots  o'  gray 

An'  mighty  little  blue. 
But  jes'  yo'  keep  a-peggin'   'way — 

De  Lawd'll  see  yo'  froo. 
Yo'  keep  a-peggin'   'way. 

Da's  all  yo'  got  to  do; 
Jes'  do  yo'  duty  day  by  day. 
Be  suah  yo*  don'  fuhgit  to  pray — 

De  Lawd'll  see  yo'  froo. 

Ah  wen'  to  Him  de  oddah  day 

An'  ast  Him  what  to  do. 
He  said,  "  Yo*  keep  a-peggin'    'way 

An'  Ah  will  see  yo'  froo." 
Yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way 

An'  jes*  be  good  an'  true ; 
Be  suah  yo'  don*  fuhgit  to  pray. 
An'  jes'  yo'  keep  a-peggin'  'way — 

De  Lawd'll  see  yo'  froo. 


It  was  during  the  latter  half  of  my  second  year  in  a  traimng- 

A  Hospital         school  for  nurses  near  Boston.     Hours  on  duty  were  from  seven 
episode  .  , 

A.M.  to  eight  P.M.,  and  as  it  was  now  seven  p.m.  I  humea  my 

remaining  duties  that  an  engagement  to  attend  the  theatre  that  evaiing  might 

not  be  delayed  longer  than  necessary. 
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A   WONDERFUL   SHRUB 
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lures  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases 

Positive  Specific  Cure  is  Found  In  a  New  Botanical  Discov- 
iry,  the  Wonderful  KAVA-KAVA  SHRUB,  called  the  Piper 
IMethystlcum,  from  the  Ganges  River,  East  India. 


MR.  JAMES  THOMAS,  120  E  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINQTON,  D.  C. 

acts  directly  on  the  Kidneys  and  cures  by  draining  out  of  the  Blood  the  poisonous  Uric  Acid, 
thates,  etc.,  which  cause  disease,  and  is  certainly  Nature's  Own  Remedy  in  curiner  disorders  of  the 
idneys  and  Bladder,  such  as  Bright' s  Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in  Back,  Difficult  or  too 
'equent  Passing  Water,  Dropsy,  etc.  It  produces  marvellous  results,  as  its  successful  use  on  hope- 
5s  cases  in  Hospitals,  when  all  other  Remedies  known  to  medical  science  have  failed,  is  positive 
oof.  Too  much  space  is  required  to  give  the  particulars  of  the  remarkable  results  procured  through 
e  use  of  this  Wonderiul  Remedy  by  the  Staff  of  Suffolk  Hospital,  Boston,  Maaa.;  Dr. 
terling  Haya,  Beokville,  Texaa;  Dr.  Matcbette  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Bourbon, 
id.,  and  numbers  of  other  well-known  Physicians. 


Mr.  T.  J.  Smith  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  Lx>an,  Land 
d  Immigration  Agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
ad,  writes :  "ALKAVIS  SAVED  MY  LIFE.  Was 
nfined  to  the  house,  being  treated  for  Appendicitis, 
d  no  food  but  milk  for  fifteen  days.  Took  first 
•se  of  Alkavis  Saturday  before  dinner^  At 
on  Monday  passed  a  gravel  stone  as  large  as  a 
an,  and  on  tne  following  days  hundreds  of  small 
es,  and  Uric  Acid  granules  as  much  as  a  table- 
oonful.  The  Five  Dollars'  worth  I  bought  cured 
i.  I  am  a  travelling  man,  and  have  induced  a  great 
iny  in  diflferent  States  to  send  for  Alkavis,  and 


witnesses  of  the  wonderful  curative  powers  this 
medicine  possesses." 

Afr.  James  Tyiomas,  fVashing'ton^  D.  C,  an  honor- 
able and  trusted  employee  of  the  Board  of  Review, 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
sent  particulars  of  his  wonderful  cure  by  Alkavis 
after  the  best  physicians  had  failed. 

Hundreds  of  ladies,  including  Mrs.  Mary  Fox, 
Seymour,  Iowa ;  Miss  A.  Van  De  Hey,  473  Bumside 
St.,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mrs.  James  Young,  Kent, 
Ohio,  also  testify  as  to  its  wonderful  curative  powers 
in  Kidney  Diseases  and  other  disorders  peculiar  to 


ery  one  so  far  as  I  know  was  cured  and  are  living 
That  you  may  judge  the  value  of  this  Great  Discovery  for  yourself,  we  will  aend  you  one  large 
lae  by  Mail,  Free,  also  all  of  the  Testimonials  (in  full)  referred  to  above,  and  thousands  of 
iiers.    It  is  a  sure  specific  and  cannot  fail.    Address, 

be  Church  Kidney  Care  CompSLny,  No.  403  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yoric  CHy,  N.  Y. 
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How  my  heart  had  swelled  with  pride  on  realizing  that  I  was  head  nurse  in 
a  male  surgical  ward.  My  dainty  white  cap  and  apron  received  special  atten- 
tion, and  no  opportunity  was  lost  to  impress  upon  my  "  junior"  and  "  proba- 
tioner" that  the  example  of  their  *'  superior"  might  well  be  emulated. 

At  seven-fifteen  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  evening  "  sponge"  when  Miss 
C ,  the  aforementioned  probationer,  appeared  behind  the  screen  witii : 

**  A  new  patient.  Miss  A .    What  shall  I  do  with  him  V  at  the  same  time 

handing  me  a  permit. 

"  Always  the  way  when  I  have  a  little  outing  in  view,"  I  thought  with 
chagrin.  '*  That  means  that  I  won't  get  off  duty  until  half-past  eight,  and  the 
first  act  missed."  But  professional  dignity  must  be  maintained,  and  turning 
to  Miss  C I  said, — 

••  Does  he  look  very  sick  ?" 

"  I  should  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with  him," 
was  her  reply. 

"  I'll  look  at  him,"  I  said,  with  a  hasty  glance  at  the  '*  permit,"  at  the  same 
time  following  Miss  C to  the  ward  sitting-room. 

A  distinguished-looking  man  of  about  fifty  years  arose  at  our  entrance,  but 
before  he  could  utter  a  word  I  motioned  him  to  be  seated  and  placed  my  finger 
over  his  pulse,  at  the  same  time  eying  him  critically. 

"  I  presented  a  permit,  nurse,"  he  said,  with  a  puzzled  look. 

**  And  I  received  it,"  was  my  reply.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  all  I  saw  on  it 
was  the  superintendent's  name  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  an  inflexible  rule  in  all  training-schools  is  that  each  patient  on  his 
admission  must  take  a  bath — a  tub — unless  otherwise  ordered. 

This  gentleman's  appearance  was  immaculate,  neither  did  he  have  any 
extra  apparel,  and  I  wondered  at  his  having  been  admitted  as  a  ward  patient. 

But  time  was  passing,  and  I  told  Miss  C to  proceed  as  usual,  at  the  same 

time  assigning  him  a  number  in  a  low  tone  to  Miss  C . 

Bushing  back  to  complete  my  task,  I  had  barely  reached  the  patient's 

bedside  when  Miss  C again  appeared  with  an  expression  which  beggars 

description. 

"Well,"  I  said  impatiently,  "what  now?"  She  pushed  the  permit  under 
my  nose  and  I  read, — 

"  Admit  bearer  to  see  number  7  after  visiting  hours." 

"  Great  Heaven!   where  is  he?"  I  exclaimed,  growing  hot  and  cold  by  turns. 

"  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bathtub." 

In  desperation  we  rushed  to  the  bathroom:  there,  sure  enough,  with  an 
angry  glitter  in  his  eyes  and  fiercely  twirling  his  shining  beaver,  sat  our  man 
on  the  rim  of  the  bathtub.    He  greeted  us  with: 

"  This  is  my  first  experience  in  a  hospital,  and,  CJod  helping,  it  will  be  my 
last!  You  hospital  people  are  a  lot  of  cranks!  Make  a  man  take  a  bath  before 
he  is  allowed  to  see  his  prot^^gA!  Now,  see  here,  ray  time  is  limited  and  I  flatly 
refuse  to  comply  with  this  rule." 

Explanations  followed.    Mr.  B was  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Boston 

who  had  run  out  to  «ee  one  of  his  injured  employes.  He  had  a  true  Yankee 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous  and  readily  agreed  to  keep  the  affair  a  secret; 
but  that  stupid  probationer  did  not,  and  though  undoubtedly  my  conaequent 
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UNCLE  SAM  SAYS 
IT'S  ALL  RIGHT. 

Uncle  Sam  in  the  person  of  Ten  Government  Officials,  has  charge  of  every 
department  of  our  distillery.  During  the  entire  process  of  distillation,  after  the  whiskey 
is  stored  in  barrels  in  our  warehouses,  during  the  seven  years  it  remains  there,  from  the 
very  grain  we  buy  to  the  whiskey  you  get.  Uncle  Sam  is  constantly  on  the  watch  to  see 
that  everything  is  all  right  We  aare  not  take  a  gallon  of  our  own  whiskey  out  of  our 
own  warehouse  unless  he  says  it's  all  right  And  when  he  does  say  so,  that  whiskey  goes 
direct  to  you,  with  all  its  original  ridiness  and  flavor,  carrying  a  UNITED  STATES  REBISTERED 
OISTILLER'S  BUARANTEE  of  PURITY  and  ABE,  and  saving  the  dealers'  big  profits.  That's  why 
HAYNER  WHISKEY  is  the  best  for  medicinal  purposes.  That's  why  it  is  preferred  for  other 
uses.  That's  why  we  have  half  a  million  satisfied  customers.  That  s  why  YOU  should 
try  it    Your  money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

HAYNER 
WHISKEY 

I  QUART  $1^ 
4  QUARTS  $3.20 

WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARSES  IN  EITHER  CASE. 

Send  us  $1.00  for  ONE  QUART  or  $3.20  for  FOUR  QUARTS  of  HAYNER  SEYEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE,  and  we  will  pay  the  express  charees.  We  ship  in  a  plain,  sealed  package; 
no  marks  to  even  suggest  contents,  ifyou  don't  find  it  all  right  and  better  than 
you  can  buy  from  anybody  else  for  double  the  money,  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  We  ship  one  quart  on 
your  first  or  trial  order  only.  All  subsequent  orders  must  be  for  at  least  4 
quarts  at  80  cents  a  quart  The  packing  and  express  charges  are  almost  as 
much  on  one  quart  as  on  four  ana  even  at  $1.00  for  one  quart  we  lose  money, 
but  we  want  you  to  try  it  WE  PREFER  TO  HAVE  YOU  ORDER  FOUR  QUARTS  FOR  $3.20 
RI8HT  NOW  FOR  THEN  WE  WILL  RIAKE  A  LIHLE  PROFIT  AND  YOU  WILL  ALSO  SAVE  RIONEY. 

Trial  orders  for  Arfz^  Csl.,  Col.,  Idaho,  Mont.,  Key.,  N.  Mez., Ore.,  Utah.,  Wash.,  or  W70., 
most  be  1  QMrt  for  $1.25  by  EXPRESS  PEEPAID.  Subeequent  orders  on  the  basil  of  4QUASTS  for 
I4.M  by  EXPRESS  PREPAID  or  M  QMrts  for  |I«.M  by  FREIOIIT  PREPAID. 

Romlt  by  Chtok,  Rank  Draft,  Express  or  RIonoy  Ontor.  It  It  unsafe  to  sond  ourronoy 
nnloit  you  regltlor  your  loltor.    Writo  our  noorott  offlso  and  do  It  NOW. 

<"*»»"»    THE  HAYNER  DISTILLINa  COMPANY,     tmt'.  oh7o. 

DATTONiOin.       ST.  lOOn,  MO.,       ST.  PAUl,  MWa^       ATUIITA,  BiL, 
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discipline  was   beneficial,    it   required   great   courage   to   meel   the   -laugbing 
reminder: 

"If  a  refractory  patient  refuaes  to  take  a  bath,  interview  Miaa  A ^ 

She'U  settle  him!" 

Blizabeth  H.  Qra^    . 
¥ 

THE  WICKED  ZEBRA 

By  Ftank  Roe  BaUhelder 
The  sebra  always  seems  malicious, — 

He  kicks  and  bites  'most  all  the  time; 
I  fear  that  he's  not  only  vicious, 

But  guilty  of  some  dreadful  crime. 

The  mere  suggestion  makes  me  falter 

In  writing  of  this  wicked  brute; 
Although  he  has  escaped  the  halter, 

He  wears  for  life  a  convict's  suit. 


WiLLT,  a  little  five-year-old,  who  felt  his  manhood  greatly  mini- 
Ua«aswef«4  mized  in  a  bodice  and  kilt,  was  very  ambitious  to  put  on  trousers, 
^^"^^^^^  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  discuss  those 

worn  by  his  little  associates.  "  Oh,  when  may  I  wear  breeches?"  was  his  daily 
cry.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he  was  taken  to  a  gathering  of  children,  to  whom 
the  Rector,  who  appeared  in  his  cassock,  talked  of  Bible  characters'  in  language 
which  could  be  c<Hnprehended  by  his  audience,  and  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying  in  a  very  kindly  tone,  "  Now,  if  any  little  boy  or  girl  wants  to  ask  me  a 
question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it.  Don't  be  afraid,  little  children,  speak 
right  out.    Raise  your  hand  and  I  will  see  you." 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  it  was  Willy's  hand  which  responded  to  this  enooar- 
agement.  His  face  was  radiant,  with  delight  and  expectation  as  the  Rector  dia* 
covered  the  little  hand  and  said,  "  Well,  Willy,  what  do  you  want  to  kxMUrt 
Speak  out." 

"  Oh  Mister — oh!    oh!"  exclaimed  Willy,  fairly  choking  with  eagerness  i 
the  burden  of  his  inquiry,  "  oh  sir,  do— do— please  tell  me — do  you  wea 
breeches  under  your  gown?" 

There  was,  of  course,  a  roar  of  laughter,  but  the  question  was  not  answvrsA. 

"Yes,  Miss,  my  old  man  he's  right  poorly.    Th'  doctor  sajrs  be 

A  TubMlar  won't  never  be  no  better." 

Malady 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  ?    He  seons  to  be  strong  and  hes2tt|r 

looking." 

"  Yes,  Miss, 'but  he's  got  the  chronicles." 

"The  chronicles?"  echoed  her  astonished  listener.  "Where— where  does 
he  have  them?" 
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People  of  Refinement  in  Their  Homes 

who  recognize  its  superior  qualities  as  a  table  water  and  find  it  indispens- 
able in  controlling  the  subtle  iiric  acid  diathesis. 

COMBINE  HEALTH  WITH  PLEASURE  AND  SATISFACTION 
by  drinking  only  this  noted  wat^r. 

For  sale  by  Druggists,  Fancy  Grocers  and  Wine  Mercliants. 

The  SdlJ  ia  Hilf  Gallon  bottles.  The  Spaarkllng  in  q^irt.  Pint  and  Split  BnCtla. 


HOT  SPRINGS  .ARK  SAN  ANTONIO 


ANO    F" 


MEXICO  AND  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  FURTHEfl  SM  FORM  ATI  OH 


li.  C.  TOWiSENO,  aiEi'  I  Piii'MMl  Tkt,  AfK,  $L  lom. 


^ie     D  —  i^^,«««,v     M*uw   VapI*. 
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''  In  hit  tubes,  Miss.'* 

And  it  needed  a  visit  to  the  man's  physician  before  the  District  Nurse  dis- 
covered that  the  man  had  chronic  bronchial  trouble. 

Mary  J.  Austin. 

CHRISTMAS 

By  Eliot  Kayt  St^mr 
A  CHANDELIER — 

A  mistletoe — 
A  lover  near 
A  maid  below — 
A  scuffle  dear — 
A  kiss  or  so— 
And  that  is  Christmas,  don't  you  know? 


w'^d*^;?  "'"''y  arranged." 


He, — **  It  certainly  was  a  pretty  wedding,  and  everything  wa^  so 
ly  arranged." 

She, — "That's  just  what  I  think;    and  the  music  was  espe- 
cially appropriate.'* 

He, — "  I  don't  remember.    What  did  they  play?" 
She,—"  '  The  Last  Hope.'  " 

0.  F.  Dryfoo; 
¥ 

**  A  CROWING  hen"  is  usually  regarded  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but 
A  CrowlBf         j^^g    Jacob   Snively,   of   Locust  Grove   Farm,   Franklin   County, 
Pennsylvania,  had  an  experience  with  fowls  which  establishes  the 
fact  that  a  hen  may  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  crow  as  lustily  as  a  rooster. 

Karly  in  February  this  lady  found  a  forsaken  little  peeper  (newly  hatched 
chicken)  in  her  bam,  which  she  carried  to  the  kitchen  and  raised.  Late  in 
March  another  old  hen  walked  off  from  and  forsook  a  dozen  little  peepers  she 
had  hatched  out.  These  were  also  carried  to  the  kitchen  and  placed  in  the 
basket  of  the  first  orphan  chick,  which  immediately  assumed  maternal  cares  and 
airs,  scratching  up  food  and  crusts  for  them  and  clucking  them  under  her  wings 
to  sleep  at  nightfall. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  chicks  outgrew  their  adopted  mother,  showing 
brilliant  plumage,  which  was  attributed  to  their  varied  bill  of  fare,  so  when  the 
ftun  came  out  the  whole  lot  was  banished  to  the  chicken-yard. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  chicken-yard  some  young  game  fowls,  and  no 
sooner  did  one  of  these  spy  the  intruders  than  he  made  an  attack  on  the  sturdiest 
of  the  newcomers,  who  bravely  joined  the  battle  and  soon  laid  the  youn|i^ 
gamecock  low,  upon  which  the  adopted  mother  hen  threw  back  her  head  and 
gave  forth  a  crow  of  triumph  rivalling  chanticleer.  Her  crowing  brought  out 
the  family,  upon  which  the  supposed  hen  flapped  her  wings  and  crowed  for  half 
tin  hour.  Nothing  could  induce  her  to  vacate  the  kitchen  at  night,  where  she 
crowed  so  vociferously  that  she  had  to  be  forcibly  ejected.  • 

This  verified  instance  of  a  crowing  hen  may  be  of  some  val"*  ^n-v£%PArtenu^ 
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Get 

the 
Doctor 
Quick 
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When  an  accident  happens  run 
for  the  household  bottle  of 
Pond's  Extract.  //V  /Ae  old 
family  doctor — always  ready — 
always  sure,  at  any  time  of  nicyht. 
In  deep  cuts,  it  stops  the  blood ; 
in  severe  bums,  from  sun  or  fire, 
it  takes  out  the  inflammation; 
in  bad  bruises  or  sprains  it  pre- 
vents soreness  and  pain.  A 
bottle  of  Pond's  Extract  on  the 
medicine  shelf  is  like  having 
a  doctor  in  the  house. 

Caution. — Ordinary  witch 
hazel  is  not  the  same  as  Pond's 
Extract. 

Pond's  Extract  is  sold  only  In  sealed  bottles 
with  bair  wrapper  to  prevent  adulteration. 


BUILT  FOR  AMERICAN  HOADS 

rHe  u.  s.  I^ng  Distance 

•W^^^  •         ^  ^^       4mm^s  Are  Fre-eminent  for  Speed, 

X  OXirilXg  X,xCirS  Safety.Heliabmtya^ Economy  i 

Factorxt  ISO  Whiton  St..  Jerser  Citr»  N.  J. 


Built  for  service,  long  runs 
and  hill  climbing,  simply 
operated,  free  from  vibration, 
each  part  easily  reached,  no 
intricate  machinery  to  get  out 
of  order     

Our  book  b  of  unusual 
interest  to  Automobilists. 
SttA     free    on     request. 


N.  T.  Long  Distance  Automobile  Company 

110-114    MTest    41s*    Street,    NEVT    YOR.K 
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80  it  must  be  added  that  this  fowl  never  developed  either  oonib  or  gills,  tot»  em 
the  other  hand,  she  never  laid  any  eggs.  She  lived  to  old  age,  leaving  the 
question  as  to  whether  she  was  really  a  hen  with  vocal  powers  or  an  unde- 
veloped rooster  with  maternal  instincts  undecided. 

E,  8.  Bladm. 
¥ 

THE  FELLOW  WHO  CAN  WHISTLE 

By  Sidney  Warren  Mate 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle  when  the  world  is  going  wrong 

In  the  fellow  who  will  make  the  most  of  life; 
No  matter  what  may  happen,  you  will  find  him  brave  and  strong — 

He*8  the  fellow  who  will  conquer  in  the  strife. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle  when  the  whole  world  seems  to  frown 

Is  the  kind  of  man  to  stand  the  battle's  brunt; 
He's  got  the  proper  metal,  and  you  cannot  keep  him  down. 

For  he's  just  the  sort  that's  needed  at  the  front. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle  is  the  fellow  who  can  work, 

With  a  note  of  cheer  to  vanquish  plodding  care ; 
His  soul  is  filled  \fith  music,  and  no  evil  shadows  lurk 

In  his  active  brain  to  foster  grim  despair. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle  is  the  "  trump"  card  of  the  deck, 

Or  the  "  whip-hand,"  in  the  parlance  of  the  street; 
No  petty  cares  nor  trifles  can  his  buoyant  spirit  check, 

For  a  sunny  heart  can  never  know  defeat. 

The  fellow  who  can  whistle^— he  is  built  on  nature's  plan, 

And  he  cheers  his  toiling  fellow-men  along; 
There  is  no  room  for  pessimists,  but  give  to  us  the  man 

Who  can  whistle  when  the  world  is  going  wrong. 


Since  there  are  no  more  Maoris  to  fight.  Colonel  Gudgeon,  the 

The  Slas  of  ^j^  jjg^  Zealand  veteran,  has.  been  .serving  his  King  in  the 
tbe  Fathers  ^  ^ 

honorable  capacity  of  High  Conunissioner,  or  Governor,  of  one  of 

the  last  South  Sea  archipelagoes  benevolently  assimilated  by  the  British  Empire. 
His  capital  is  Avarua.  on  the  gloriously  lovely  island  of  Rarotonga,  and  there 
each  Monday  morning  the  Colonel  "  sits"  as  the  High  Court  of  which  he  is  the 
Pooh  Bah,  flanked  by  two  copper-colored  native  brother  Justices,  in  the  nun- 
shackle  old  building  where  the  native  band  practises  "Marching  Through 
Georgia"  three  nights  a  week.  And  then  in  the  evening  the  Colonel  "  sits"  cm 
the  veranda  of  his  beautiful  home,  "  Ngatipa,"  up  in  the  foot-hills,  and  sphis 
yarns  and  dispenses  excellent  other  entertainment  to  the  lueky  globe-trotter  who 
is  his  guest.  "•   ' 

The  last  evening  that  we  had  that  treat  the  Colonel  told  us  this  tale.     He 
was  trying  a  man  for  some  petty  offence,  and  as  the  case  proceeded  the  damaging 
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CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAR  [ 


CRtSlAt 


iWlGABj 


EMTrtRSaELOt" 


K 

kl;t 

Sold  only  in  5lb. sealed  boxes! 


**  CfitVSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR  '  Is  pfiLV^J  Iil  neat,  fteaft'd  bu^ra,  uniJ  h  NEVEK  s*td  in  hulk.  IL  fif  packHl  til  the 
5n*r]r  iind  opcDPd  In  Uie  househoW ;— Uipn"  l«  no  inTi^rin**d(a!e  haniJIIng.  Henre.  m\  tiin,  im  wa^hu  ho  poi^ibit  juJull 
iiicJTi.  Every  p1t'c*?  aMke-aiul  every  pkre  spurkl^s  tikt?  a  tlusler  of  dlarnoTK^s,  Lhc  rcsuU  of  Ua  ptfrfect  crysuilEixfllloQ. 
nireDl*m  in  form,  perfect  In  quaflty,  hrillinnt  in  Hpppnrancc.  no  sufiiir  mIld«^  eao  WjunI  k  In  i»Jtet*t(ent«.  When 
ylnj?  rblfl  *uffar  rf member  ihm  ilie  Kaied  pH''liBe*'  l^f^rs  ine  dcsJ|?ii  gf  ii  '■  Dornlno'*  Mask,"  DonkSuo"  ftlotiesi,  ihu 
TTK*  of  "Crysiftl  I>omlno."  as  vi'dl  na  Ibe  nwiTHv*  gf  the  manufuriurem  You  will  bt-  p1oii>i«>d  Iht  inomfcni  ViiU  open 
bi>iL  Von  w]]l  be  Ttwlter  pleased  wfhen  you  hB%f!  tried  n  In  yoijr  tea.  cofTe*:.  pit..  It  is  told  Dj  ftit,  FIRST  CLASS 
OCERS,  BPd  H  manufaetUTcd  only  b?  jjjtj^MEYER5_^_jL^E^ 


The  Neip  Passenger  Station — Chicago 

The  new  station  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  which  was  opened 
12,  this  year,  will  be  known  as  the  Lcl  SoJIe  Street  StOLtioA.     The  new  building 
ds  along  Van  Buren  Street  between  La  Salle  and  Sherman  Streets. 
[t  is  the  most  conveniently  located  of  any  passenger  station  in  Chicago,  being  in  the 

of  the  business  district,  and  the  only  one  on  the  Union  Elevated  Loop. 
\11  of  Chicago's  Elevated  Railway  trains  stop  in  front  of  this  station  and  are  connected 
it  by  a  covered  passagjeway,  so  that  trains  may  be  taken  directly  from  the  second,  or 
floor  level,  without  descending  to  the  street. 
rhe  Main  Building  is  13  stories  high.      It  has  a  frontage  of  213  feet  and  is  202  feet 

area  43,026  square  feet. 
rhe  Train  Shed  is  213  x  575  feet,  area  122,475  square  feet. 
rhe  Power  House  is  220  x  145  feet,  area  31,900  square  feet. 

Fetal  area  of  the  three  above-mentioned  is  197,401  square  feet,  or  a  little  more  than 
Lcres. 

Surface  cars,  on  Van  Buren  Street,  pass  directly  in  front  of  the  station. 
Everything  about  the  building  has  been  planned  with  the  idea  in  view  of  giving  the 
5t  freedom  in  movement  of  traffic,  to  the  end  that  the  requirements  of  travellers,  such 
irchasing  of  tickets,  checking  baggage,  getting  to  and  from  trains,  etc.,  may  be 
ied  with  dispatch,  and  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  people  accommodated  than 
t  old  station.  Without  calculating  the  10,000  square  feet  in  the  Lobby  and  9,600 
e  feet  in  the  Concourse,  the  new  station  has  at  least  three  times  more  waiting-room 
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evidence  narrowed  dovm  to  the  testimony  of  one  particular  old  chap  who  stuck 
tenaciously  to  his  story.  On  cross-examination  this  witness  was  even  more 
circumstantial  and  positive,  and  things  began  to  look  rather  blade  for  iktt 
accused,  when  suddenly  the  witness  stopped.  His  eyes  bulged  from  hie 
his  knees  knocked  together,  his  hands  were  lifted  in  a  groping,  pr 
pleading  way.  Before  the  Court  could  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  extraordiaa^ 
conduc^,  the  witness,  with  a  wild  whoop,  dashed  out  of  a  side  window  and  wma 
never  seen  on  the  island  again.  Years  afterwards  the  Colonel  met  him  at  ! 
gaia  and  learned  the  reason  of  his  collapse  and  flight.  It  seems  that  as  he 
testifying  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  stepped  out  of  the  court-room  and 
ently  returned  with  a  big,  burly,  naked  savage  from  Aitutaki,  whom  the  wit- 
ness at  once  recognized.  He  was  the  son  of  a  man  whom  the  witness's  fath«- 
had  eaten  in  the  good  old  days  "  befo*  the  wah,"  and  by  ancient  Maori  etiquette 
it  was  incumbent  upon  the  son  of  the  eaten  to  eat  the  son  of  the  eater.  The 
wise  lawyer  had  therefore  brought  the  fellow  in  at  precisely  the  pnychologicm] 
moment. 

Vincent  Harper. 
¥ 

Two  natives  of  the  soil  in  a  New  England  village  were  overheard 
A  a«od  Start  discussing  the  prospects  of  one  Jim  Means,  who  had  forsaken  a 
factory  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

"  I  hear  that  Jim  has  gone  to  farmin',"  said  one  of  the  village  worthi^. 

•*  Yaas.  he  has,"  was  the  drawling  reply,  "  but  he  ain't  went  into  it  very 
steep  yit.  He  has  hired  a  hoss  for  the  summer  an'  rented  a  keow  an'  borrowed 
a  hen  to  put  a-settin'  of  eggs  under  an'  his  folks  has  give  him  a  peeg,  but  he 
ain't  farmin'  it  on  the  scale  I  hear  they  do  out  West." 

"  No,"  assented  the  other ;  *'  still,  he's  got  considdable  of  a  start,  an*  ort 
to  do  well  if  his  eggs  hatch  an'  his  peeg  thrives  an'  the  keow  is  a  good  butter- 
maker." 


J,  L.  U. 


¥ 
JES'  OVER  YONDER 

By  A.  Nelson  KiUgore 

SwEETEs'  flowers  seem  t'  grow 

Jes'  over  yonder; 
Coolest  breezes  'pear  t'  blow 

Jes'  over  yonder. 
Grass  seems  greener  over  there 
Than  it  is  'most  anywhere; 
Seems  like  no  place  could  compare 

With  jes'  over  yonder. 

Fishin's  th'  best  ye  ever  struck 

Jes'  over  yonder; 
Ain't  no  sich  thin'  ez  fisherman's  luck 

Jes'  over  yonder. 
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ED.  PINAVD*S  Eau  de  Quinine  is  the 

sest  Hair  Restorative  known.  It  preserves 
the  hair  from  parasitic  attacks,  tones  up  the 
[lair  bulbs,  cleanses  the  scalp  and  positively 
removes  dandruff. . 

ED.  PINAVD'SEau  ae  Quinine  is  also 
ai  most  excellent  hair  dressing.  The  sweet 
and  refined  odor  which  it  leaves  in  the  hair 
makes  it  a  toilet  luxury. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

4os.  bottlMt  50o.  8os.  bottle*.  $1.00 


ED.  PINAUD'S 

LATEST  EXQUISITE  PERFUME 


BRISE  EMBAUMEE  VIOLEHE 

is  admitted  by  connoisseurs  to  be 
the  most  delicate  embodiment  of  the 
violet  odor  ever  produced. 

SOI.D    EVERY'WHERB 

1  oz.  ELEGANT  BACCARAT  cut  glass  bottle,  $2.00 

2  ««  "  "  •«       "         "        4.00 

or  if  not  obtainable  of  your  dealer,  write  to 
KD.    PUIAUD'S    AMERICAN    OFFICES, 

Ed.  Pinand  Buildiaff,  Hew  York. 


All  Seamen  know  the  comforts  of  having  on  hand  a  supply  of  Borden's  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk.  It  can  be  used  so  agreeably  for  cooking,  in  coffee,  tea, 
and  chocolate.  Lay  in  a  supply  for  all  kinds  of  expeditions.  Avoid  unknown 
brands. 

Consumption  Cured. — ^An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable 
remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections;  also  a  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
I  will  send  free  of  charge  to  all  who  wish  it  this  recipe  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by  address- 
ing w^ith  stamp,  naming  this  magazine,  W.  A.  Notes,  847  Powers  Block,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 


HILDREMi 


[Tefthimci 


For  Children  Whih  Cutting  Their  Tmlh. 

jlBOIIIilDllWell-Ttllllllliillllllli, 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 


MRS.  WINSLOW'S  SOOTHING  SYRUP 

been  used  for  over  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS  of  MOTHERS  for  their  CHILDREN  WHILE  TEETHING 
PERFECT  SUCCESS.    IT  SOOTHES  THE  CHILD,  SOFTENS  THE  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 

CD  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.     Sold  by  all  Druggists  in  every  part  of   the  world.     Be 
and  ask  for  Mrs.  'WlnsloMr's  Soothing  Sjrrnp,  and  take  no  other  kind. 
T'WSNTY-FIVS    CSNTS    A    BOTTI.B. 


88  Walnuts  and  Wine 

Bigges*  trout  all  seem  t'  lie 
Head  up  stream  with  wary  eye, 
Jes*  a-achin'  fer  th*  fly. 
Right  over  yonder. 

Hills  seem  purtier  in  th'  Pall 

Jes'  over  yonder; 
or  Bob-whites  are  sure  t'  call 

F*m  jes*  over  yonder. 
If  you're  tied  down  home,  I  vum. 
Can't  help  feelin*  kin'  o*  glum 
T'  think  th*  bigges'  grouse'll  drum 

Jes*  over  yonder. 

Nothin'  ever  goes  askew 

Jes*  over  yonder; 
That's  th*  way  it  looks  f  you 

J6s*  over  yonder. 
But  when  you  git  there  youll  see 
That  you've  been  fooled  mightily. 
For  suthin'  better  still  there'll  be 

Jes'  over  yonder. 


Just  after  the  war  an  old  darky  came  up  to  the  Governor  and 
L«fal  LM-e         said,— 

"  Marster,  kin  you  make  me  jestice  ob  de  peace  T' 
"Well,  Uncle  Ned,  in  a  case  of  suicide  what  would  you  do?" 
Uncle  Ned  thought  deeply.     **  Marster,  I*d  make  him  pay  de  costs  ob  de 
court  and  support  de  child." 

Kate  H,  Wright, 
¥ 

Nellie  had  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  the  Pope,  his  illness 

"*'  and  expected  death. 

Syaipatby  * 

"  What  will  hif»  poor  wife  do,  grandpa?"  she  asked  sadly. 

E.  B.  H. 

¥ 

Jim  Johnson  wa^  the  colored  roan  of  all  chores  in  the  home  of  a 
No  Offence         physician  in  one  of  our  Western  cities.    He  was  very  fastidious  in 

his  dress,  and  on  one  occasion  took  a  decided  fancy  to  a  shirt 

owned  by  his  employer.     He  at  once  purchased  an  exact  duplicate.     Thinking 

that  probably  he  hadn't  done  right,  he  told  the  Doctor's  wife.    She  said  that  it 

wasn't  the  tiling  for  him  to  have  done,  as  the  shirts  might  get  mixed  in  the 

wash.    Jim's  reply  was,  "  Dat'll  be  all  right,  Missus,  fo'  dey's  both  de  same  size 

an'  price." 

WiUiam  MtMrme^ 
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TFTEORrorKAL 

MTLK  CffOCOLATE 


HERE  IS  A  TREAT! 


tf  ytm 


have  never  taHtcd  this  "  Irrcsisl 


Ibiy  d^liiious"  ealinjf  vbotolale^  aend  for 
a  sample  nml  !ntf?re?Ung  iMustraU'd  hot»it 


nf  M^'Ut  f^dmc     Tin  yuTt 


let  .in  .1j< 
both  FHEK. 

It  is  impofl^ible  t<»  drscrUK-  this  ijiiquis- 

ing  deljcflt  y,  uunti-  nI  I'Mit^  thuoliLe  iiml 
finest  fres^h  SwiFs  milk  rniiLiiiriiii^  all    H'- 

creaiis     It  gives  eating  chocolate  a 
new  tnfianlng* 

A    piiH',   %\]n>ksL-im€    ..Mti!>t:ii(fi!    ami    n 


nomishinE  fiio*l  Easy  to  dlgflBt.  I>'^^^ 
notcreatt  thir^l.  Th*.-  'nily  t  hcn.o]iit<.'  llisit 
qaTi  be  tateri  rveHy  hy  child  r en,  mvaln!^, 
ind  rfersoiis  of  weak  diK*?i*tt^Jn- 

Insist    upon   PETER'S— I h^:f    tiriKimd 
other*  ure  imitMtoiT..     lU^u'v  rail  to  ^'n^\ 
for  FREE  SAM  PL  K 

lAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO..  A^jents 
7»  Hudson  St,*  Ntw  Vork 


BREAD 
MACHINE 


FOR 

HOUSEHOLD 
USE 


Slfta  tb©  fiour  and  mLxee  lO  lbs.  of  beat  bread 

In  3  mlnTitee,    Send  for  Booklet.    A^etitft  Tftntud. 

SCIENTIFIC   BR£AD   MACHINE  CO., 

Fifty-^^cond  &nd  MedU  Streets,  PhUo^ 
In  wrltlns  to  advertlien.  kindlr  mention  LippurcoTT'B. 
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The  Real  Estate  Trust  Company 


OF    PHILADELPHIA 


8.  K.  CoBvm  Cbbstmut  ajtd  Bboad  Hrmmmrs 


CAPITAL,    Fi'H.-PViJi 


fl,3Ot),lK)0 


SOLICITS  current  Deposit  Accounts,  allowing  Interest ;  Buys  and  Sells  Real  Estate  in  and 
around  Philadelphia ;  Collects  Interest,  Dividends,  and  Income  of  all  kinds ;  Issues 
Policies  of  Title  Insurance  to  Real  Estate  and  Mortgages ;  Acts  as  Financial  Agent  foe 
Charitable  and  Religious  Institutions ;  Collects  Rents,  Negotiates  Mortgages,  and  Haces 
Ground  Rents  ;  Receives  and  Executes  Trusts  of  every  description  ;  Rents  Safe  £>epostt  Boxes 
in  Burglar-Proof  Vaults ;  Takes  General  Charge  and  Management  of  Property ;  Acts  as 
Registrar,  Transfer  or  Financial  Agent  for  Corporations,  and  as  Trustee  under  Corporation 
Mortgages. 
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Announcernent 

THE  American  Finance  &  Securities  Company,  of  5  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  has  just  caused  the  incorporation  of 
the  American  Industrial  Development  Company,  which 
under  our  well-established  plans  and  methods  for  creating 
and  otherwise  making  available  for  investors  safe  and  desirable 
securities,  will  occupy,  in  the  active  work  of  the  general  organization 
established  by  us  tor  that  purpose,  the  relative  position  heretofore 
occupied  by  The  Development  Company  of  America ;  the  latter 
Company  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  its  entire  energies  to  the 
enterprises  it  has  already  taken  up,  having,  for  the  time  being, 
w^ithdrawn  from  the  field  of  taking  up  and  exploiting  new  projects. 
The  Development  Cornpany  of  America  was  incorporated  by  the 
American  Finance  &  Securities  Company  three  years  ago  with 
$1,000,000  of  Preferred  and  $3,000,000  of  Common  Stock. 
Operating  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  methods  of  this  Com- 
pany, and  which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  new  Company, 
The  Development  Companv  of  America  has  been  eminently 
successful,  its  $1,000,000  ot  Preferred  Stock  having  already  been 
retired  at  a  premium  and  its  Common  Stock  selling  to-day  at  over  70. 

The  American  Industrial  Development  Company  is  organized 
upon  the  same  basis,  with  $1,000,000  of  Preferred  and  $3,000,000 
of  Common  Stock ;  is  to  carry  out  the  same  purposes,  and  will 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  same  methods  that  have  proven  so 
successful  for  the  other  Company. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  sale  of  the  securities  of  The  Development 
Company  of  America,  the  Preferred  Stock  of  the  American  Industrial 
Development  Company  is  offered  at  par,  accompanied  by  Common 
Stock  of  the  same  Company  as  a  part  of  the  same  consideration. 

Of  several  millions  of  dollars  of  securities  which  have  been 
sold  through  this  Company  since  its  incorporation,  all  have  without 
a  single  exception  been  safe  and  profitable ;  in  every  instance  have 
paid  b%  and  upward  annually ;  and  the  present  value  of  such  in- 
vestments largely  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  original  investment. 

We  recommend  the  securities  herewith  offered  as  an  invest- 
ment of  exceptional  merit,  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  pay  b% 
annually  upon  the  Preferred  shares,  with  every  assurance  that  the 
Common  shares,  given  as  a  bonus  therewith,  will  at  an  early  day 
pay  liberal  dividends  and  become  highly  valuable. 

Full  information  upon  request. 

American  Finance  and  Securities  Company 

5  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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DEtlGHTFUL  WATER  TRIPS 
via  Palatial  Steamships  «!  »w 


-rif 
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^  THE  ONLY  OmeCT  ALL 

F 

>     - 

WATER  ROUTE  FRQH 
a05T0N  '^^D  NEW  YORK 

TOCrtWUSTON  5.C. 

AND  JACKSON  Viae 

FLORIDA 

WITHOUT   CHANGE 

THEO,G.ECtR,G.M. 

WM.P.CLVOE  JIND  CO., 
O  STATE    ST.  N.V 

LiPPlNCOTTg    MAQA&iNS    ADVBRTI3MR. 


>f  the  Twentieth  Century  travd  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry, 
The  old  gentleman  in  the  picture  is  joy  fully  telling  his  friends  how,  detained 

Uitil  the  last  moment  by  business  and  sorely  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of  a 

Christmas  away  from  home»  he  happened  to  learn  of  the  fast  service  of  the 

'20th  CENTURY  LIMITED," how  he  caught  the  train  just  in  time, and  thus 

ifter  all  is  asi^urcd  of  a  merry  Christmas  with  his  folks. 

For  information  about  travel  over  the  Lake  Shore  address  A  J,  Smith ^ 

}.  P.  &  T  A..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

^      To  travelers  everywhere  the  Lake  Shore  wishes  a  Merry  ChHstmas. 
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Opportunity 

Opportunity  to  work 

Opportunity  to  establish  a  home 

Opportunity  to  acquire  a  competence 

Opportunit)^   to  educate  your  family 

Opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  secure  fertile  lands  cheaply, 
merchant  to  reach  a  large  tributary  country,  for  the  manuiacturer  to  sti 
raw   material,  excellent  water  power,   near-by  markets  and   intr  1  ^:^ 
labor,  for  the  laborer  to  establish  a  home  and  raise  and  educate  his  to 
in  comparative  luxury.     All  this  is  yours  in  the  nine  w«tern  conun^ 
wealths  through  which  The  North- Western  Line  passes, 

Ninety  New  Towns 

Along  recently  built  extensions  of  The   North-Western   Line 
flattering  business  upptjrt  unities  to  mechanics,  merchants,  farm  erst,  i 
and  protessional  men,  u  hich  are  told  about  in  a  little  pamphler 
'^Opportunities  ftir  Business/'  sent  free  to  any  address  on  appb.. 
Special  low  rates  are  made  via  The  North-Western  Line  for 
seekers  and  settlers,  concerning  which  any  ticket  agent  will  gi 
particulars  on  application.      It  will  pay  you  to  investigate* 

Addresa  Scuiun  F ,  Traffic  Depanmcnt,  Chicago  h  Noitb-Wgttepi  lUxIwsi 

ChicagOj  III* 
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YOUR  XMAS   DINNER 

will  be  fflr  m*rt-*  enjoyable  if  you  use  ihia  dFUghtful  ReltfK. 
lodupcniabk  on  the  tabic  AUti  in  ttie  ^iicliitt].     For 

MtrPiL.    RWASTS,    SALA!»*<    OVl^TEHU,    t'LAM>«, 
IHNll.   HAICE^   C^liAVtE^    Ktp. 

ItTipsutft  deliciDuni  tlaviir  ;  insures  fi;»i^  diKuMron. 

THE  ORIGmAL  McILHEHWY'S  TABASCO 

lJ*r<J  in   3e*Liinu    Hutels,  <."iuh*.  und    RciliiUriirits   ^"}^ 
■     ■    If  a  century.     AT  ALL   IJEA.L.ERS. 
FREE— wdie  for'*Tjibssc«  E^H►lt"  -nt* 
mud  unique  rfcipri.. 
UclLHENNY'S   TABASCO.  NEW   mERlA.  LA. 


TRADE 
MARK 


ACKINTOSHS 

EXTRA  CREAM 

TOFFEE 


I  DELICIOUS  OLD   t;NGLlSn    CANDY  I 

dAptvA  for  t*erv  r.nc.  c^^i.f H  i k [ v  iW  LLinlrt-n;.  TKr  V-J^^^  "^t' 
M»t  d«lict™s  f^inilv  mn.>.  .Tuiit  l*iui:linr."lLi.  M  .ni-^thi^  ■  -un. 
■r^     Ord«f  ffom  vrmr    ..inffrctii'mtr       Ite  .  *i«  tfcl  Itfuf  >f;u  M  y-ii 

L  ttfflnple  p*cfci^{e  lipn  r  for  irn  f*nts  m  s^ianip^.  ] 

^ntont*  Corlln  &  Ce..  lnipwi*rt,  Tfi  I^^aon  '^■.  lf*»  TflffcCn 

(Dfalcr^  viitinri*!  ?)iri.iu^h  tbcm.i 


CORN  SYRUP 


Is  a  pure,  n^ear,  wtii>|«Firirtti?  Hyrup 
uiiKlti  tif  fhf  trniJn  of  ihe  i-ufu  dnti 

most  BiUHtioiiKof  hH  nireftlH.     Th^ 
ht'j^i  wynip  ftir  tjvery  purjn>=ii' wht*fi* 

Sold  111  10c,  2r><"anci  50e  frlpilon^top  tln>v. 

I  f  y  on  cii  II M  f J 1 1:*'  r  K  u  r<>  C  i  >  r  1 1  H;t'  r  ti^  i 

ivL  your  ijn  K^i  r  H,  |>li^*iht^  f  erul  im  u  powtMl 

"' ICuro  in  \\\y  Kiu^lieii"  ti  nnw  Nnfk 
of  nrlf^lniil  rpreiprw  xvrlllen  for  Kuro 
Corn  Sy nip.  He II I  frtmr  ij.|m;jii  r(^4|iieit. 

Ifpw  VurlE  ntifl  4  hlCAf^^ 


UFFnOOTTB  MA^AEtJfM  ADVMMTtaMR. 
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PIANOS 


Built     of    tKe     world's     l»eat     for    tl«e     virorld^tt 

tnost    critical 

For   HOMES  of  CULTURE 

For   ARTISTS 

For   MUSICIANS  ^M 

^  I  ^HK  iirtistic   beauty  and  refinrd  appearance  of  thr  I903  niodcb    ' 

^  sustain  <nir  reputation  for  leadership  in  omate  case  wark,  while 
rlir  rluntr  vfmfrtrs  ot  our  present  stock  stand  unexcelled  and  augment 
our  reputation  as  rnnnoisseurs  of  rare  woods.  The  peculiarly  rich 
sinpnf,^  quality  of  tone  of  ''  Crown**  pianos  pleases  all  and  will  dicft 
your  unbounded  praise.  Clearly  a  piano  of  distinct  artistic  meril. 
SrntI  ti>r  hnnklrts,  rutalopue  "  F,"  and  other  printed  matter  giving  fiiff 
mtnniKiriDn  iiovv  to  set  lire,  wherever  you  may  live»  a  **  Crowk**  Pbrtn. 
f^Xi  haii^iug  yoiir  usnl  instrument  as  pan:  pay  if  yoti  desire, 

GEO.    P.    BENT 


Mtin^ftitturir    *'  Crown"     Pianos    ano    Organs 

Best  Bidck       CHICAGO       U.  S.  A. 


Vn   wrltiijir    Ni    jiLlVi^riiH^ra.    ktnillT    m*fiti£m    Ij»»jj 
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GOOD  NEGATIVES- 
GOOD  PRJNTS 

UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS  IF  YOU  USE 

ANSCO "-  CYKO 

Make  your  negatives  on  Ansco,  the  new 
daylight  loading   Film.    Fits  all  standard 
film  cameras.    Then  use  Cyko,  the  paper  that  prints  by  any  light. 
Ansco  and  Cyko  unequalled  for  latitude  in  exposure  and  development. 

MANUAL  AND  BOOKLETS  ON  REQUEST.       ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR 

THE  ANTHONY  (Sl  SCOVILL  COMPANY 


ATLAS  BLOCK 
CHICAQO 


122-124  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


y.f.'T 


CORONA  Camera 


ITS  ALL 

IN  THE 

LKNS 


lAi  lAU  uiuiiATTiu    nnrinii     nn 
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BEST  \VAY 


:-^^A/E:EN 


New  York  and  buffali 

Through  Cars  between  New  York,  Chica^ci  and  St  Lotdi* 

Send  2  cents  in  postage  stamps  for  THE  STORY  OF  PHOEil 

SNOW,  a  beautifully  illustrated  book*  in  seven  colon*    Addw 

T.  W.  LEE,   General   Passenger  Agent  Lackawanna  VLb3^ 

New  York  City.  , 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippinoott's. 
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ANNA  HELD  AT  THE  SIMPLEX 


I,  inEOlH  ]RE  P.  BROWN,  9  May  Sn,  Worcester,  Mass.  May  9^  I'>03. 

:rStr:  —  1  believe  that  in  tlie  Simplex  you  havt  achieved  a  great  advance  in  piano  players. 
J.  gnu3ic«l  standpoint,  jt  appeals  to  me  more  stfongly  than  any  other  dt-vice  of  \ts  kind. 

Yours  sinccTely* 


I  M  p 


PIANO  PLAYER 

"  //  Makes  Musicians  of  Us  Alt " 

["he  SIMPLEX  is  said  by  the  famous  musical  artists  of  the  world,  as  well  as  by  its  purchasers,  to 
(sess  the  greatest  number  of  points  of  superiority. 

rhe  basic  principal  is  right — construction  proper.    Each  component  part  is  selected  with  a  view 
its  perfection.    Artisans  of  acknowledged  skill  only  are  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

i'eachers  sanction  the  use  of   the  SIMPLEX  by  their  pupils.    It  affords  an 
ample  of  correct  piano  playing  that  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  student. 
lUSIC  LIBRARIES.    Every  SIMPLEX  is  guaranteed  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Trice,   ^250 


>end  for  catalogue. 

THEODORE  P.  BROWN.  Manufacturer 

May  Street  WORCESTER.  MASS. 
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Provident 

LrE^  ANi>  Trust 

GO.9   Phiij^dbuphia 


N*.    W.    CORN'BR    jraxj-RTH. 

Aim    OHSSTNUT     STRBETTB 

(If OS.   401-400) 


ETidence  of  the  skilfnl  and  £uthiul  management  of  fl) 
company  is  fband  in  its  exceedingly  low  expense  rate,  md  ih 
remarkably  iavorable  rate  of  mortality.  For  die  wbofte  pena 
of  iu  existence,  the  death  rate  has  been  only  sixty-one  per  ceal 
of  the  rate  indicated  by  the  authoritative  tables. 

The  organization  of  the  company  affords  a  strotig  guni^ 
of  safe  management  for  the  future.  There  is  the  same  need  fa 
care  and  intelligent  discrimination  in  selecting  a  lilie  iasarmfi 
company  that  there  is  in  selecting  investments  for  a  trust  hai 
The  question  of  the  first  importance  in  either  case  b  tbe  qsa 
tion  of  absolute  security. 

Persons  contemplating  insurance  are  invited  ta 
company  for  rates  and  general  information. 


addiHsij 


THE 

FOUR-TRACK 

NEWS 

An    Illustrated    Magazine 
of  Travel  and   Education 

MORI  THAN  128  PAGES   MONTHLY 

Its  scope  and  character  are  indicated  by  the  following 
titles  of  articles  that  have  appeared  in  recent  iasnes : 

Foolprlati  of  Col«Bbw  IB  9|MiB— lUw.  . 
A  Watch  with  a  HialDry— lUnrtralKl     .    . 
A  Journey  Amomf  the  SlM»— IlluaUlad  . 
la  the  Gfeat  Noctt  Wood*— Pocs 
When  Ptlffrim  and  Puritaa  Met— inw.   . 
In  Rip  Van  Wlakk't  Land-Poem 
Nature's  ChroaomeiBr— lUuaciated 
Abanioned  Famw-Illuttnicd 
Tne  Thrae  Owgona    llluetwted  . 
Andent  Prophede*  FuMlled-Illascralwl. 
The  itoriea  the  Totena  Tell— IllnMiMed. 
AUttleOMUtnr  CoudA— IllMtnled    .  . 
The  Masaaia«— lUuabalBd 
vrhen  Midler  Goee  Aw«y^Poem 
A  UtUe  Bit  uf  Hollaad— IlluMnled 
The  Roouace  of  Reelit]r— lUontfatml 
The  War  Eaffle-IlluatrMed     . 
Under  Mexican  Sklea— lUnetmiad 
NUffamla  Winleiw-IUtKiratad     . 
LITT    T?:  '    %      Tlliiitnted 


Fraderkk  A.  Obw 
N.  8.  Okb 
Frank  W.  Mack 


TIte  Coak4eratc  WhJtc  HoMfe 


Minna  Irrfaiff 
H.  M.  Alhnnck 
Howard  W.  Coaeehall 
Alfred  Holnun 
Geocie  H.  Daaicia 
Luther  L.  Hokle« 
Kathleen  L.  Greif 
WUl  G.  Sleel 
Joe  Cone 
Charlca  B.  WeUt 
Jane  W.  Guthrie 
Mary  L.  AnMin 
MaHn  B.  Fenwick 
ORinK.Dnnlep 

W^lllairi  JLamptPO 
Bclilc  H    fytma 
H«tj«rf  Br^aM 


SmeU  COPtES  S  CEMTS,   or  so  CEftTE  M   V£49 

Can  be  bid  oj  n^wsdcatcri^  or  by  nddnewiof 

GcqitGE  H.  Daniels,  PubUsher 

Room  No.  «j  7  E^«t  |^  Street,.  Kew  York 
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$Mppo$e  T  Dk'' 


We  have  helped  the  people  to 
answer  that  question  for  half  a 
century  or  more ;  to  make  provi- 
sion for  their  survivors.  We  do 
more:  We  assist  men  in  making 
provision  for  their  old  age,  when 
the  money-producing  power  b 
waning.  Get  our  free  booklet, 
"The  How  and  the  Why."  It 
brushes  cobwebs  from  the  brain. 

PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

921-3-S  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  LOCKE  ADDER 


ONLY  SS.OO 

New  ftnd  tmpriOTed  moile).  Meuae  en- 
Urvlj  of  met4L    Bls«  4  x  lOVi  Incl:!^. 

AI>DS  iUBTRACXS 

HVLTIPLIEfi     DIVIDES 

r^rncUcAl  arjtl  dumraSc  I ow*[iri{?wl {?■.](! ii tat- 
QH  mnchlne.  Cnimot  innk^  miHia^cs. 
Huy  k  Locke  Add«r  td  mv«  your  bnia 

"0["t'  fihQuJd  liv  In  eTfH?r7  bualin^M  DffUxv"'— 

"It  !;■  VDrth  lea  w«l|^til  in  srnl d. "-- OwM ,  W. 
TfvymoMiJt.iUjM^iiil  4smt,  U»it«l  StaUt  Dtpt. 
Hf  Lnhor^  Barton,  Ma^uHtUM^tt. 

Prlc«  S&tD,  pT«paid  jn  United  SUtM. 
Booklet  Kn«.    Agents  warned. 


1       ^      J      '»     5      6      7      Gi    9^    I 

."TX'XJEJI'Ji-.*.  MlM-.T  - 


m 


I.  »  .  .  »  »  .TTg 
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LIPPINOOTra    MAGAZINE    ADVERTI8BR. 


II  "II  11"  lilt  »"  III!  II"  ""  i'll  Ml  «»  I"  M 


STECK 

PIANOS 

For  Forty-six  Years 

inseparably  associated  with 
the  highest  achievements  of 
musical  art. 

Used  in  hundreds  of  schools 
and  musical  institutions  be- 
cause of  their  exquisite  tone 
qualities  and  unexcelled 
durability. 

This  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  intending  purchaser 
of  a  piano. 

Caialogues  sent  free  on  application, 

GEORGE  STECK  «  CO. 

136  FifOi  Avwfae.        New  York 


rHE  OLD  reliable: 


HAYEIORKFORYOOSIS 

,ra  Monthly  for  one  hoar  daily.     Outflt  free.     6000 

na  now  employed.    Address 

ftAirS  OPPOinxnaTY  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Advertise 

My  QMoial  oomUiuiUon  llpfc  of  Dftlliet,  Weekllei  I 
and  sXinaliiM  MA!x.En  FREE.  Good  lliU  fori 
Mail  (mier  Advertliera  of  jHo  and  npward.  Known  I 
BdaliMM  Boilden  for  Heglnnert.  Adrertialnf  I 
^^*™p«fgnff  oatllnwL    What  have  yon  to  leU?! 

MDOLN  tiEinn  '^U'-ill^^v^'^ 


Musical  Instruments 

At  Wholesale 


Bend  to-day  for  our 
free.  Illustrated  eata- 
ble of  pianoi,  or- 
gans, violins,  guitars^ 
banjos,  maadolins,  ac- 
cordions, band  and 
orchestra  instruments ^ 
strings,  and  supplies 
at  wholesale  prices. 
Enclose  four  cents  in 
stamps  for  maillnK- 
Everything  from  a 
pbno  to  a  jew's-harp. 
Every  instrument 
guaranteed, 

LOUIS  VITAK 

204  Wabash  Ave. 
Dcpt  K  CniCAOO 


PIANO 

from  rttntlnc  to  b«  dinxMad  of  at  odco. 
Knaba*.  FiMhara,  Starlinga  i 
n  not  badlatlngalshed 


Do  You  Want  a 
Genuine  Bargain 

Hundreds  of  Upright  Piaaon  ratomod 

, r of  »*  oooa.   Thoj  inclade  Stotnwaya, 

FiMhara,  8tarlin«a  and  other  wall  known  makea.    Many 
....       ...  ^ ^    j^ii   ^j^ 

irlgnts  as  1 


offered  at  a  great  die- 
aa JlOtl.  Alao  b«Mitifal 
tl».tl60and$18B.   A  line 

aqQaitomaniMOOplanoa.    ,    . 

only   about  !&   writo  for  iMurtionlara. 


tthly 
iionla 


.    Uprlgnu  t 


tnatmment  at 
paymenta  aooei»ted, 


Freight 


,    ,^ ^ A  freat  saying  aaaored. 

Strongest  gnaraatee.   Illnstrated  Piano  Book  Free. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  T.1»2r 

Wocld's  UoMt  WMto  hooMi  Mil.  OT«TtUa«  kaowa  ia  Marfft 


The  Chase  &  Baker  Piano  Player 

is  a  complete  musical  education  delivered  to  you  at  one  time, 

available  for  instant  use.    In  it  there  is  music  for  everybody  at 

any  time  and  always.     The  pleasure  is  all   yours.     The  work 

all  the   piano   player's.     It  is  the  ideal  of   music  without 

drudge  r>\ 

The  Chase  &  Baker  Company 
Kew  Y<ffk  Saleatxmi:  236  Fifth  ATOtoe  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 


LWPISCOTra   MAQAXtXB    AOrMmBEM, 


THE    RESTLESS    AMERICAN 

He  is  biiijiul   ui  gn  somewhere  and  cannot  do  better  thau  f^eX  a  ; 
of   the   lllustrcittfd    CataU>g:iie  of  the   **  Four- Track    Series*'— the    New    ^    - 
Central's  books  of  travel   and  ediiCLition— then   he  can  ^Ject  tfic  ptinimUf 
\uH>k  or  IwKiki;  he  vvantii  aiiti  they  wUl  be  sent  free  oa  receipt  ol  ihc  p<»t^i*t> 
The  lUueitrjited  Calalo^ie  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  oi  a  twu^aent  M . 
by  Georj^e  H,  l^aniel?^,  (xenenil  Pa'^senger  Agent,  Mew  York, 

250,000    RESTLESS   AMERICANS 

are  reading  Phk  l*or  r-Track:  News  each  month  and  growing  more  acid 
nii^re  dt^'^iroiis  of  seeing  the  channing  places  described  and  illustrited  in  tht* 
"  little  (i:iaiit"  rinninp;  thu  magiizines. 

Only  ^o  ceni^  n   yenr  or  five  cents  a  copy  at  newsdealers,  or  adc!i 
(kor^t.^  \  {    [  Jnniels,  Publisher,  Room  Sa,  5  and  7  East  4^  Street,  New  YofL 


WI 


Til  wnuoit  to  ftdv^rilBtrs.  kindlv  m«DilQo  Zxt^ncefPvnM^ 
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LIPPINC0TT8    MAGAZINE    ADVBRTI8BR. 


HOPKINS  £r  ALLEN  iilL'SSSM  RIFLES 


til  .50 


Barrel  accurately  rifled. 

Case-hardened  frame. 

Walnut  stock. 


^Take-down  pattern. 

Shoots 

22  short  or  Ion|( 

rim  fire  cartrid|(e.  20-in.  barrel. 

Weight.  4  lbs.    Prepaid  to  any 

express  Office  in  U.  S.     PRICE, 

Send  for  Caialogiw  No.  66  of  RiHei,  Shot-Gtmt.  and  Revolvers. 

THE  HOPKINS  <IL  ALLEN  AHMS  CO.,  Norwich,  Conn. 


% 


No.  922 


TShe 

ALVIST^ 


A    FKCIVFECT     SNAP 
*VHV?-  BECAUSE 


Vi^ti  can  t«ke  th«  w1toS«  view  ^ith  nne  iiupt  nr^ 
with  tome  rrind^lfl,.  Atnp  the  ten^  at  five  different 
placed,  anil  thu^i  rnake  fUe  different  width ji  of 
plcturcsr  ^n  depemling  on  j|ua(  hnw  much  of 
the  vl«iv  you  wiftH.  TheK)  are  fe«tuir««  nci 
otb«r  camera  poji.tc6fte». 

OVR  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

Wa  nnw  send  >ou  any  c«rner«  descHtwd  in  ouf 
CBtatof^ue  upon  «  J»Rtull  paymenl  belni^  made. 
The  remainder  you  may  pay  *n  mflfithly  tnstal'- 
ment^  while  you  Mre  uAin([  the  camera..  WHta 
119  for  full  informattoci  about  this. 


MULTiSCOPE 
1206  Jefferson  Street, 


&   FILM   CO, 
BURllNOTOtH,  WIS. 


TIIKNKW 
WTIITK   IIOl^Sl- 


TFTAIJS-     Mfl.RH 


fdr  1904,  Four  iilweis  H\12  inLlics.^  E\K'nor 
an  J  InU^rior  s  lews.  In  co[f)r?s,  of  the  Nt.'w  While 
Hnhusv  iini  gTOiinJs.  Aho  pidure*  from  \^U  taii 
iii1ofT«p1i«  nt  xh^  Pre^iJenr  Mrs.  RacKi^v^tr  M^si 
Atk-e  Koir.cvell  and  tht  irhHdren.  A  ChrUTimts 
prp u'Tii  dr  ho] May  cari  useful  'OT  u  ycjir^ 

FIFTY  CENTS  NO   ADVERTlSlIfd 


UtjtiH  direct.  In  sump^  or  cflsh,  tij 

Tbe  While   Hooie  Cil«ndlaf  Comptaj, 

[  IncorTpt^f-ii^J  i 
I94f  FiDt  Am  Duitdinf,  Chjc«|«,  [|L 


ignit'i- 
ni  XmasJ 

h 


*Xi 


ft  a  si?TisJk3le 
sent.     This  tablt^ 
I      last     a    liftlirrie 
I    enterfrain    ev* 
cnb«r  of  the  Turniih  at  ^ 

rpular  gzime  t^f  Ml- 

lug- room  it  will  serve  i 

m  Ifirc^^  times  a  diiy. 

t  iniEj  table  9tre>i  stand-' 

'  '  X  7  feL-t.  Kl^Kfinl' 

.  ni&lsciilly  4lL--i^rTi- 

nciivelv  linib^hcfL 

i  rved   lejfs.     i  lur    inost 

V   pattern.     Write  ffir  il- 

sur.Tc^l  oit^ilog      Us  FRIiE. 


Indi&iiapolift 

Combitvatiofi  Ta b  1  e 

Library  -  Dining  ^  Bmi4rtl  ^  Fool 

H I ifh  gTDdr. «f r  Hih ,  u nr  i c tl Ird  [Ulyin ^  i:|iid riti».  I DstaDtly  chan^d:!!  ^ 
Qiim  BUliAnl  t<S  PLif,J  fiy  ii:^  {^r\i4C«»fMl  f'-itent  ir^rom  pJnm  *nd  toi 

L  ptid,     Cnti^r  ft:^k«  Coi|ib)!w|:i,jn  ^llliud  ax  Voni  T abkn,  fy^>^  to 


I  fi^.oQ.    S(.i]d  on  iiM3nth1y  {nstnlmmt  plin  tf  il«irel. 
COMBINATION  BILLIARD   MFQ,  CO., 


31-41   ltig«li*i 


Royal  Diner 
«25 

'  Com- 

bina- 

t  1  o  n 

Bi  I- 

mird  Hnd 

l^«jiilTable.  FreijE^ht 

|i;iid.  Four  si-ctinji 

[diniiij^  table   top, 

J  m»Ti^'  use  but  Three 

fsechori^.    &»t  Ver- 

itiont    Slate    Eied, 

L  Patent  Invisible 

fPockeu.     Wcmder- 

^fuUv  Sensitive  Solid 

Rulihtr  Cnshions, 

ImixirtLM  French 

EjlUard  Cloth,  Best 

Worknin  nship 

throttghouL 

liidiaftapolt»>  lo4* 


adcAi^f Ijuirti     blnfllY    mi^ntkio    I.lPl*l?*r:ijlT;'i 


\(m 


UPf'tKCOTT'6    MAQAZINS    ABrBBTMBM, 


Tire  RESDIT  OF 


£xperiefice, 
ProgresSf 
Public  Demand* 


VtSl  RLE  wrUinf  wKhom  Mcflfititijf  durability , 
and   DURABLE  with^Lii  BAcrmctnf  viuliiUtf* 


Columbia  Typewriter 

IT  WrUL  PLEASE  y^jnr  item>i:T«pheT  und  Up 
NEAT  WORK  will  pUase  your  (.orreipondtmA. 

COLUMBIA    nfPfWR(T£R   M^NUf  ACTtlRtW  CO. 
39  West  IMLb  Str«et^  NtW  YORM  OIT,  H.  V, 


The  Typewriter  Exchange 

Wf  will  siPf  you  from  2^  in  75   per  cent,  t^n  Type- 
writers of  all   makesK       Send   for    samples  of    KTtting, 
prices  «Jid  camlogtic,    Muchines 
shipi-ied  for  inspection 


H^  B«rd«vSt, 
124USAlieSt.. 
3&  BromficldSt, 
fil7  Wyandotte  St., 
20i>  North  9th  St. 
536  C4HForiiU  $L, 


New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Kanui  City 

SL  Loub 

S«ii  Frtncbco 


f  Can  Self  Vour 


Real 
Estate 


no  matter  where  it  Ie 
or  wbat  It  Is  worth. 

S*rnd  drvcHpt ion, state prJcfl 

mad  karn  m y  woiid erftdl jr 

^      mcetssfuJ  pliDu 

W.M.OSTRANDER 

North  AmaHcin  Bulldlns,  PHILADELPHIA 


ilmDrlSAACfHOHBOfij  EYEWATER 


viK)  >rlli 

iOREE.m 


Yost  Billing  Machine 


J 


For  Tabulating* 

Thit  iruchiiu,  equipped  wtth  undm  t 
uke  paper  of  iny  w'lilfli  up  10  14.  to.  aafiJin  m 
model  leLcctcdi.      ^f  utc  uf  tlie  E^biitjtor  an 
3  Urge  »h«et  Cmn  Nr  ^itickly  And   o^ly  filei 
t'oLumni  of  ^urrL 

For  Correspondence- 

The  wide  drrijige  c^n  b<  lifted  ihrm  the  mKWm 
jind  regwkt  cwmi*"  i^Wfianttj  divfped  in  pU«    Wa 

I  ^O  1     MACHINE  CO.,         N^  Y«k. 


The  Perfect  Typewriter 


The   New  Manifolding 

HAMMOND 


Writes  the  Iv    i      -  .in>cif  «U  •(»Ait«fl 

with  unique  irj'^!''-i'--''  '>'  i":*  own.    The  t- 

moiit  durable      i>^^  ihe  mjQfit  bdmihjl  w 

quickest  lime,   Tyirf  iiilerchaurcafaS**— Thrt^  nt^^g* 

wfih  esch  muclitbe,  irotn  a  sjtleci 

AH   lan^uaifr^, 

ot  type*. 


icm  of   trsei^  1^ 

S«id  for  j^lslognj^  *j;«d 


Tmc  HAMMOND  TVPCWRITCR  ca 


HH 


Ii>   ifrHiuff  1(1   Ndvi-rtlMtm,  klndlj  jn*OtJoii  UrrtSrcom* 


To  California 

via 

Union  Pacific 

and  ^^ 

Southern  Pacific 

From   Chicago 

Throe  Through  Trains  Daily 

Equipment  of  these  trains 
is   of  the    highest    class. 

Inquire  at 

ak?  BroHdwfty .  New  Vork  City  53  E«t  pMirtJ  Street,  anclnftrti 

80  a  C  h£  atnut  Street  .Phi  l«ilcl  ^h  !■  1 93  South  CI  ark  Street ,  Ch  ICAgo 

ar  uf 
E.  L.  LOMAX,  Q,  P,  a  T.  A*»  U.  P,  R.  R*.  Oin»h*.  Neb. 


IFUU  QUART  BOTTLEJ  $^ 
{ir  thHtnfuWNtSNEVenfr 

jOldSctficrf 

A  vvell-Vnoun  bnind  that  other 

houses  char^t  $6  fur,  hut  which, 

by  reason  uf  an  jiiimense  trade 

.  ai\d  our  anxkly  to  secure  new 

cuHlomers,    we  offer  at  ?'3,  ex- 

I  press  pre^iaicJ.  Satisfaction  ^uarant^ed 

I  oritioney  refunded.  We  will  include  a 

aottk  of  Blackberry  Brandy   Free   with 

first  order  of  1^^  ur  more.    Send  for 

1  price  list  of  other  liquors  and  cordials. 

Mention  this  paper  when  ordering. 

CHICAGO  TABIC  SUPmCOj^i^^f^'- 


^WHY   STAMMER? 

i  THE  WATtJKAL  INSTKltTUtN   I?fi*TrTirTE, 


MO 


Fre4  jronTiwlf  from  noxlouB  druc  tmblti,.    w<j  n^uro  I 

Son   *Di»olaiels'   BTid  j.ifirmai5i?rtky.  ]i  jivlrnf  na  eravjjiiif  for  I 
met  or  other  sis mblmit*.  A  hKnn^^  tr' "^'".  nt  rrr  piirf":*  bif  I 

MAJrkAtTAM  rSERAPEUnC  ASSOOUTIQN 
Mte   &9S- 113&  BnuLdway.  Hew  York  Oijr^ 


PLAYS 


DlalopG^iic^a.  Recitations  and  othtT 
Knlenninmenl^.  Send  ffir  frer 
c»ta1oKiif>  of  over  2'»iHf   ^>lays, 

Th«  Dramatic  l>ubliahiii^  Co., 
jj^l>mmTbotn  St..  Chicmj^o,  or  40  W,  aSth  St  ^  Ncw^  York. 


UPPIhCOTTS    MAGAZINE    ADVERTISER. 
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LIPPINCOTT'B    MAGAZINE    ADVERTISER. 


$ore  Throat 

Hoarseness,  Quinsy,  Tonsillitis 

Laryngitis  and  other  throat 

troubles  quickly  relieved 

and  promptly  cured 

by  the  use  of 

Rydrozonc 

This  scientific  germicide  is  used  and 
endorsed  by  leading  physicians  every- 
where. It  is  ahsoiuteifT  harm- 
le^^^  yet  a  most  powerful  healing 
agent. 

By  killing  the  germs  that  cause 
these  diseases,  without  injury  to  the 
tissue,  Hydrozone  cures  the  patient 
Sold  by  Leading  Druggists.  If  not 
at  yours,  will  send  bottle,  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


Q^.e^ 


57  X.  Prtno*  StTMt. 


NEW  YORK 


Every  Day  in  the  Year 

np  u  D 

SUNSET  LIMITED 


OP    THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 

leaves  New  Orleans  en  route  to 

CALIFORNIA 

through 

LOUISIANA,  TEXAS, 

NEW    MEXICO,    and 

ARIZONA. 


Nbw  York 
Nbw  York 
Boston     . 
Philadblphia 
Syracusb 
Baltimorb 


IKQUIRB    AT 

340  Broadway 

X  Broadway 

170  Washington  Street 

109  S.  Third  Street 

X29  S.  Franklin  Street 

Z09  E.  Baltimore  Street 


L.  H.  Nutting,  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent, 

New  York  City. 

E.  O.  McCormick,  P.T.M.,     T.  J.  Anderson  G.P. A., 

San  Francisco.  Cai.  Houston,  Tex. 


BENSONIZER 
LUNG    CURE 


XFrom  the 

Si.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,\ 
September  Sth,  1903. 

TTie  tM>ard  of  ^d^catloErwUl  bottiv 
!ttr  meetjm  io-jilebt. 


;i 


NO  MORE  EXILE 

FOR  CONSUMPTIVES.  | 

A    Curtt    &t    I.a£t    Obtaiii«d,    After    a 

A  few  monUiB  ripo  the  attention  t^  &  f*« 
pclentiad  ftnd  phLii-ntJifopJc  gpntlflmen  of 
J3L  LiOi3t»  %-aji  directed  to  aJi  pntir*fy  n*iw 
methofl  of  tiomba^ln^  that  moat  dreadfuT 
of  bU  dis<?*t"03.  Lulx^rculosls.  commonly 
called!  consuTnptJf^rL  Out  of  1J5  lent  oaacip 
77  were  completely  cur^d  and  2d  bavo  ehown 
Buch  iEnprovpmeiit  that  their  uttlmaie  r*~ 
covery  1*  but  a  queMlon  of  a  few  we«k8* 

So  a»toiil»h4n«  have  been  lb?  results  and 
ab«olute  cntw  m  caaoe  pronounced  thctifa- 
hie  by  all  old  mpthoda  that  a.  company 
haa  b**n  formed  pnd  is  now  pre  oared  to 
fumlati,  at  a  nominal  voat,  this  cure  to 
aU  aiiir»roi-B,  of  the  "White  Plflffue/'  Ona 
of  ItH  chief  featur<>a  U  that  patlenU  can 
rein«!n  at  home,  fttirrounfled  by  friends  and 
relatives,  and  In  a  Br^^at  matiy  inaUncea. 
^^^oecJaJI^  In  tha  IndpJ^nt  or  early  ataKfta 
Of  t tie  dfoeaae,  jrxiraue  their  dally  vocatlona 
ana  Btni  become  completely  cured* 

paUenta  r^celvlns  th*^"  Srime  -'treatment 
h«»e  In  St.  I>oula  hava  completely  recovered 
aa  rapidly  ae  tboa*  In  Colorado,  New  Max- 
!co  and  Tescaa.  Tho  wondrrfni  raeijlta  In 
question  have  been  acrompllBhed  by  the 
^BeniOnlier,  and  tbe  company  which  con- 
trtlfl  tliJa  niar^'?lou«*  medical  _devk«  have 
located  their  main  nfflce  at  41i  North  SeV- 
pnlh  atreat,  St  lioulp  They  hava  also  lo^ 
eatpil  a  fartory  on  Eaflton  avnnun.  and  a 
laboratory  haa  b«*n  built  at  Hillalde.  Mo. 
The  cur*»^wlU  be  known  aa  the  BfnaonUer 
Lunsr  Cura,  and  Mr.  C.  P    Benion,  th^  dia- 


4orfh8"oompatty^oii"*«venth  atreet»  and  will 
a^awer  all  communlcatlona  from  bi^^^J-^" 
iwho  are  unable  to  make  a  paraonal  call. 


'^t^me  oft  at  Crawford'a;  meet  m^.j*" 


at  m^j 


I  Free  booklet  on  request, 

BKNSONizER  Company, 
417-19 N.  Seventh  St.,  St.  Louis.  I 


FOR 
CONSUMPTION 


.^.I4'l«»     4-^      .<««.^. 
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--^Q>= 


OXIN 


(8  Away  with  the  Dark  Boom 

e  drawback  of  Photogr  aphy  waa  the  dark  room, 
ant  apace,  space  often  Suable  in  tmaU  honiei. 
mnt  onpleaaant  hours  spent  in  developing  in  semi- 
leaa*  groping  abbut.  knockinc  over  things,  and 
\  one^  temper.  It  meant  that  no  devdoping 
poaaiUe  away  from  the  dark  room.  A  recent 
«rery  by  a  German  chemist  enaUes  yon  to 

develop  Your  Plates  and  Films 

Nf    DAYLIGHT 

le  result  yon  got  b  darkness  von  get  withCozm  in 
ght.  It  IS  not  a  colored  developer,  but  is  used  with 
developer,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
le  sales  of  Cozin  in  Burope  have  been  enormous. 

No  Amateur   Photographer  can 

afford  to  be  without  H. 
oacln  "  (pot  np  in  neat  flasks),  per  flaak  , 
ozin"    FiloA    Bozoa    (Patented). 


The 


8*G. 


Impleat  of  all'-the  least  expentivu    . 

Jwara  In  sighL     Price SOc. 

ozin  "  Ch  an^iiK  Bag  shottld  be  osed  in 
rhancinK  plates  fron  the  holder.  Made  oaly  br  as. 
isk  roar  dealer  for  Bsg. 

TRY  A  SAMPLE 

by  all  DniKcists  and  Photo  Dealers.     If  tber 

hr,  will  be  lent  to  any  address  on   leccipc  of  price. 

AMERJCAN  COXIN  CO. 
1-110  West  11th  at..  Now  Torn,  U.9.A. 


^  ALTONS 
lfK>4 


ART    CALENDAR 

FourgT3C«iul  poses  from  life;  fibres  teti  Inches 
bi^h,  reproduce  in  colore  by  a  process  far  su- 
pehortD  lasL  y^r'a  calendar  H  iff  best  ejuimple 
Qf  lithographic  atX* 

"THE   ONI^Y    WAY" 

to  own  one  of  these  beatiliful  calendar*  Is  to 
tend  tweiily 'five  cents  wiih  name  of  pu  hi  i  cat  ion 
tit  which  you  read  thia  Advertisement^  to  Geo. 
1,  CttARLTOM^  Gen'l  Passwij^er  Agent,  Chicago 
It  Alton  Railway^  Chicacd,  [i.t.. 

The  hest  railway  line  httwwii  CrttCAf^On  St* 
Louis,  Kan*=ias  Citv  s^nd  Phoria.  Take  the 
'^ASton"  tu  Lbe  St.  [.ouls  World's  Fair,  1904. 


nf  phin^uirnnh^or  the  ne'^r^r , 

rtn«t  |f^.<*.!s.     IT  SJ-kKE— ' 

tcf-Jl  Tudiy  kin]  *f»Te  aHi^liiiJf 

an    fvmw    i'hiHiniaiBB    ikap* 

p  I  UK.  Wc  are  ttie  ]  atifcsl  con  cem 

m  Ifie  tHj^  I  ncfl^   and  ctic   tf  ih* 

(%ldt^t— iLit-   Iti^*-'-      ^*'c  rtfcr  tu   Ih*  i  ...mmrfciil  Nalicinat   £|Jinii;   nt 

Chloic*  .     Cap.[*l  |3,tiic».y«.o.^.     ^.  T.   ALTdf  UH   4t  *;«,.  IH^ 

mopdl.  Wltche*.  Jewelry,  bt^rrlip^  Sllvcir,  L:ur  (rl*ss,  Nr^v*ltJe4>  Etc, 

~     ,  101-M  mt«ii»rt  Bt4l#.,  1  hWiiaa,  IlL,  C  H.  A. 


Indians  of  the 
Southw^est 

Where  they  lire  and  how  to  get  there — didr  homes, 
handicnft  and  ceremonies — an  intensely  interesting 
book  of  more  than  two  hundred  pMcs — written  by 
Geo.  A.  Dorsc^,  Ph.D.,  Curator  or  Amhropoloffy. 
Field  G>lumbiaii  Museum,  an  attdiority  on  me 
**  Amerind '*-'pro(tBely  illustrated  widi  half-tones 
from  special  photos — handsome  cover  in  coloa — sent 
anywhere  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents — valuable  for 
schoolroom  or  library. 

▲ddreaa  Geo.  T.  Nicholson.  13x8  Great  Northern 

Buildinc,  Chinco.  


/In  writing  to  adyertiaers.  kindly  mention  LipPiifcoTT's. 
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IDA 


f<^' 


^aUEEN&CRESCENT 
^  ROUTE 


S^JUTMERK  RAILWAY 

Cliicago  and 
Florida  Special 

On  and  after  Jiinuiu-y  IJ,  I904 
BoUd  Pullman  Train  Jram  Cviadnmiti 
Througb  Punman  Service  from 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Louis- 
ville to  Jacksonville  and  Saim 
Augustine. 

Also  Pullman  Service  between 
,  C  inc  i  nnati ,  A  she  vi  U  e.  Savannah , 
Charleston,  Atlanta,  Birming;- 
ham,  New  Orleans  and  Tciaa 
Points. 

DkuJns  and  Obncrviitioii  Cam 

on  all  Thro  Ugh  Traina 
Write  Jor  rates  and  infurmttttDn 
W.  A.Garrett,  a,  M. 
W.  C.  Rineartiyn,  O.  P.  A< 
Cincmiiati 


0  NEW  ORLEAN 


DEAFNESS 

CURED 


Louisville  Man  Originates  a  Simple  Little  Device 

that   Instantly   Restores   the   Hearing— 

Hts  Perfectly,  ComfortaMy.  and 

Does  Not  Show. 


I90-PA6E  BOOK  FREE  TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  IT 


Since  the  dlnoTery  of  a  Loaiflrllle  man  it  is  no  Iqngtr  neceoarv 
for  any  deaf  penon  to  carry  a  trumpet,  a  tube,  or  any  luch  old- 
faohioned  derice,  for  it  is  now  pooribie  for  any  one  to  hear  per^ 
fectly  by  a  simple  invention  that  fits  in  the  ear  and  cannot  be 
detected.  The  honor  belongs  to  Mr.  George  H.  IVilson,  of  Louis- 
ville, who  was  himself  deaf,  and  now  hears  as  well  as  any  one. 
He  calla  it  Wilson's  Common  gense  Ear  Drum,  is  built  on  the 
strictest  scientific  principles,  containing  no  metal  of  any  kind, 
and  ia  entirely  new  in  every  respect.  It  is  so  onall  that  no  one 
can  see  iL  but,  nevertheless,  it  collects  all  sound  waves  and  diverts 
them  against  the  drum-bead,  causing  you  to  hear  perfectly.  It 
will  do  this  even  when  the  natural  ear  drums  are  partially  or  en- 
tirely destroyed,  perforated,  scarred,  relaxed,  or  Sickened.  It 
fits  any  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age,  nnd,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  show,  it  never  causes  the  hearer  irritation,  and 
can  be  used  with  comfort  day  or  night 

It  will  cure  deafness  in  any  person  no  matter  how  acquired, 
whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  or  brain  fever,  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  gathering  in  the  ear,  diocks  from  artillery, 
or  through  accidents.  It  not  only  cures  but  stays  the  progress 
of  deafness  and  all  roaring  and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this  in  a 
simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.    The  effect  is  immediate. 

Let  every  pemn  who  needs  Uiisat  once  send  to  the  company  for 
iti  190-nage  book,  which.you  can  have  free.  It  describes  and  illus- 
trates Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ebr  Drums  and  contains  many  bona 
fide  letters  from  numerous  users  in  the  United  Statee,  Oinada, 
Mexico^  Sngtend,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Wales,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Tasmania,  India.  These  letters  are  from  people  in  every  lAa- 
tion  in  life— clergymen,  phy8ician^  lawyers,  merchants,  society 
ladies,  etc.— and  tell  ttie  truth  about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
ttie  use  of  this  wonderftil  little  device.  Tou  will  find  among  them 
the  names  of  people  in  your  own  town  or  State,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  write  to  any  of  them  yon  wish  and  secure  their  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  only  scientiflc  ear  drums  for  restoring  the 
hearing  to  its  normal  condition. 

Write  toHlay  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  are  again  hear- 
ing. Address  for  the  f^we  books  and  convincing  evidence,  Wilson 
Ear  Drum  Co.,  1304  Todd  Building,  LooisvUIe,  Ky.,  U.  S.  A. 


In  writliut  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippiiccott's. 
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Should  be  stamped  on 
all  your  Collars  and 
Guffs*    Look  for  iu 

Free  Catalogue  of  Styles  and  Prices. 
Will  send  any  one  of  our  14  Little  Indian  Pictures 
for  four  (4)  cents  in  stamps,  or  for  fifty  (50)  cents  will 
send  the  whole  family  of  fourteen  (14)  pictures. 
H.  0.  OUBTIB  IE  00..  426  Klver  Street,  Troy,  N.T. 


Prote«$ti 
Teinper«Lture  Changes. 

TbB  Standard  Sanitary 
Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Physfcian^. 


Also  various  JAEGER  Novel tus  and 
specialties,  

Don't  forset  that  the  Beat  is  the  Cheap- 
est and  that  the  First  Weaith  is  Health. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE, 


DR.  JAE6ER  S.  W.  S.  fiO.'S  OWR  STOStt. 

NBWYORK:  1 6  West  23d  5t. ;  1 85.1 57  Broadway. 

BROOKLYN :  804  Pnlton  Street. 

BOSTON:  230-232  Bovlston  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA:  1810  Cbestnot  Street. 

CHICAQO:  82  State  Street. 

AGENTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


In  writing  to  advertlaere,  kindly  mention  Lippinmvbt'b. 
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SOUTHERNS 

XIMITED: 


'^  ^' 


SAPPHIRE  COUNTKr 

|!AND  OF  THE  SKY 

WINTER 'RESORTS 
TmeCAROLINAS  ^'GEORGIA 

NASSAU  &>'C\JnX     ^ 


The  Southern  Kailway 

Affords  elej^ivnt  rrnin  5trrvici-%  with 
the  latest  Pullnian  Dravvin^-Rth-un 
Sleeping  Cars,  mperatL-d  UiToU)jh 
tjttwt^t'ii  print  ipal  cilifs  and  rt- 
sortB,  ele^nnt  Dining:  Car  iitrvice 
and  cverytliiii^  fur  the  comtorl  and 
pleasure  of  iht  tr^ivi'ller. 

"The  Southern's  Palm  limited" 

exclusively  I'ullninn  train,  Dining 
Conip<3hile  I'mnpartmcnt,  DrawiM); 
Room  Sleepiuf^,  Library,  and  Uli 
servation  Carti  Nt'w  Vurk  uiid  St 
Aug;ustine  (during  tourist  seaswi). 

2  OTHIR  FAST  TRAINS  DAHY 

N.  Y.  Office,  271  and  US5  BrQ-dway 

ALHX.    H.     JMVVJ-.All,    K.  r.A. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whoopinf{Couf{h, 
Croup, 
Bronchitb, 
Coughs, 

Grip, 

Hay  Fever, 

DiphtKeria, 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolxnk  for  the  distreasing  and 
often  fatal  affections  for  which  it  is  recommended. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  we  have  had  the  most 
conclusive  assurances  that  there  is  nothing  better. 
Cresolene  is  a  boon  to  Asthmatics. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free, 
which  gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

*  AI«I«  DRUGGISTS. 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 
180  Pulton  Street.  New  York 

1 65 1  Notre  Dame  StrMt,  Montreal .  Canada 


3.   H.   KARUVVlLi;, 


W\  A.    TI'RK, 


**  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey/' 

CALIFORNIA 
IS  THE  MECCA> 

Seekers  after  rest  and  recreation  in 
a  bracing  climate,  amid  enchanting 
scenery  surrounded  by  fruits  and 
flowers,  are  going  to  California  this 
winter  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before. 

The  way  to  go  is  by  the 

NEW  YORK   CENTRAL   LINES. 

The  new  trains  of  this  system  give  a 
fine  service,  fast  time,  and  afford  every 
convenience  and  luxury.  Inquire  of 
ticket  agents  regarding  the  new  facil- 
ities. 


Four-Track  Series  No.  6,  "  America's  Winter  Re- 
torts," iwnt  free,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Mew  York. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  Lippincott's. 
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tHe  trutH 


Every  man  and  woman,  partlcularly 
tiKMe  entered  upon  matrimony,  ahoulo 
poMess  the  new  and  raiuable  book 

Sexology 

by  WIXXIAM  H.  WALLING.  A.M..  M.D. 
which  sensibly  tieats  of  Che  sexolorlcal 
tclatlons  of  both  sexes,  and.  as  well,  how 
•ad  when  to  advise  son  or  daughter. 

Unequalled  endorsement  of  the  press. 

minister,  legal,  and  medical  proCessions. 

n<«    vAM    Lmaw    *^**  ^*  ™**B  cause  of  nn> 

UO    ymi    Know    happiness,  m  health,  skkly 

thildim,  and  {Hivorce  is  admitted  by  physicians  and  shown 

br  caim  r«.  '^nlis  to  be  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex  r 

ri fe «^  Mo r.H^. «  Mh4I«c  $l.ft«  t  eUtk.koMA,  $ l.OO 
Ite  for  '■  Ot^ «  People's  Opinions"  and  "  Tttble  of  Contents." 
xoe>pnge  lUustiated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit— FREE.      > 
FITKITAN  PUBLISHDf«  CO.,  ^m^U  ••,  PhllaJolRhla. 


"^L^^ — J     ^^H 3 

IK  TOUR  OWN  CHIROPODIST.  We  have  a  handaome 
>-fMiffe,  illustrated  booklet  on  "  How  to  have  Easy,  Healthy, 
hapely  Feet."  which  we  will  mail  to  any  address  for  a  ac.  stamp, 
tunions  CAN  be  cured.  The  booklet  tells  you  how  to  do  it  m 
cor  own  home  without  cutting  and  without  the  slightest  incpn- 
enience.  It  also  tells  about  the  prevention  and  removal  of  corns, 
iprowiog  toe  nails  and  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  foot  troubles. 
OCT  REMEDY  CO..  Suitt  MS,  69  DMrborn  8t,  Chletgo. 

MORPHINE 

»PIUM  and  LAUDANUM  habits onrea by OPACURA. 
palnl^M  boiDBtreatmept*  Sidoraad  and  used  by  laadins 
W^sioteft  -  AJQHA**  "?IM2*®"*  snlltelent  to  oonTinoe 
>aitWlLL  CURB,  sent  PWSB,  with  book  of  testimonials 
MUed.  OorreepoDdenoe  OonfldentiaL 
PA  5PECULfYCa,  Dope  N.      -     5«i  Antonio,  Texas. 


/t\VATER 


KOLA  PLANT  CURE 

FOR 

ASTHMA 

REALLY  MARVELLOUS 

A  NEW  AND  POSITIVE 
CURE  lor  Asthma  nas  been 
tound  at  last,  in  the  KOLA 
PLANT*  a  rare  botanic  pro- 
duct of  West  African  orifin. 
Since  its  discovery  a  snort 
time  ago.  THIS   NEW   REMpDy    14 AS 


ALMOST.UNIVERf At.  USE  in  the  hospitals  ofEurppc 
and  Amenca.  This  is  the  oest  proof  of  the  greatness  of  its 
powers.     PERSONS  THOUQ 


Tncluding  men,  wbinen,  and  children,  are 


CpMBJNTO 
>f 

TO  BE  INCURASLC 

restored  oailj 


to  perfect  health  by  the  use  of  Hjmalya. 

TbOUSaidS  of  LSttSrS  LSma1iave1[Sniwiitt«n  i^the 
imT'«'i[*  '•■■  ^iMLce,  however,  will  permit  us  to  quote  only 
a  f e  w  o  f  1! ,  t  TJ I     These  follow : 

l^r.  J.  ir.  ■!«■«•■,  the  oldest  physickn  of  OswfbffdcylUe.  Ind.. 
wiite^:  1  f"'  11  !:ay  duty  totellall  I  cAnof  thegreatTiitueof  HimalT*. 
Dr.  yi*  II  Vutl.a  prDinliientphyticlaii  of  St.  LouU.  Mo.,  writes  that 
he  tried  iiuu*!/.  on  several  different  cases  of  Asthma,  with  tatlslactory 
results  In  every  case.  Mr.  E.  B.  Hume.  Z34S  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  a  widely  known  traveller,  writes  tliatTIImalya  cured  him  when 
l^ysldaas  and  everything:  else  failed.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Mut^ittroyd.  East 
Chatham.  N.  Y..  writes  that  she  could  vet  no  relief  from  Asthma  until 


could  vet  t 
:.  Lewb.  ed 


she  used  HImalya.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Lewb.  editor  of  the  "  Fanners'  Maz- 
arine." Washington.  D.C.,  was  also  cured,  although  he  could  not  lie 
down  fbr  fear  of  choking,  and  was  always  worse  during  hay-fiever  season. 
Mr.  Frederick  F.  Wyatt.  the  noted  evangelist  of  Abilene,  Texas,  writes 
Jan.  31st,  that  HImalya  permanentiy  cured  him  of  Hay>Fever  and  Asttima 
and  strongly  recommenids  it  to  sufferers. 

REMEMBER  IT  COSTS  YOU  N0THIN8.  I^k^^ 

in  any  form,  do  not  despair,  but  write  at  once  to  the 
KOLA  IMPORTING  CO.,  NO.  1162  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  ClTY,>i.  Y.,  who,  in  order  to  prove  the 
powers  of  this  wonderful  new  botanic  discovery,  will  send 
you  ONE  TRIAL  CASE  BY  MAIL,  ENTIRELY  FREE. 


STRAIGHT  HAIR  MADE  CURLY 

Wash  the  hair  with  •'  Callfoml*  Curly  Baric."  Only  a 
few  applications  necessary  to  make  hair  curlv.  First  wash 
makes  hair  Wavy.  Will  not  injure  or  change  color.  A  box  sent 
postpaid  for  %\.    Sample  package,  35c. 

THE  OUBLT  BASK  CO.,  Box  2M6,  San  FnncUoo,  Cal. 


:ye  diseases  cured 

If  your  eyesare  weak,  watery,  and  you  see  spotaor  tkringa, 
•n't  neglect  them.  These  are  sure  sians  of  disease  and 
ill  cause  total  blindness.  No  matt^  now  bad  they  are, 
ey  can  be  cured  at  your  home  at  snail  expense,  by  my 
ethod,  which  is  harmless  but  sure. 
Tlie  Madison  Absorption  Metlkod  cures  Cat- 
acta,  ^ta,  Scnms,  Granular  Lids,  Optic  Nerve  Diseases, 
id  all  causes  of  blindness.  No  Sargleal  Opcra- 
on»  Palm,  or  Risk.  It  has  restored  sight  to  thou- 
nds  after  other  methods  failed. 


AT  YOUR   OWN    HOiME. 

Mra  Harriet  Cassel,  Yan  Wort,  0.,  was  going  blind  firom 
granulation  and  corneal  ulcers.  I  cured  her  at  home .  Tou 
can  be  cured  also.  Urs.  Robt.  Dick,  666  62d  St.,  Oiicago, 
yras  cross-eyed  48  years.  I  cured  her  without  any  danger- 
ous operation,  by  a  treatment  that  never  &ila  It  is  ab- 
solutely PalnlcBS,  Bloodless,  and  Saft. 

Hy  latest  book  in  colors,  with  testimonials  and  my  ad- 
vice will  be  sent  FREE.    IVrite  fUll  history  of  your  case. 
No  medicines  sent  until  ordered. 
P.  C.  Madison,  M.D.,  R.  231, 80  Doarborn  St.,  Chloa«o. 


A^oid  tkkmX  TirMl  reeling 

BUNKSR  HlI^L 

Suspensory 


WHT? 


Ask  Yimr  nriimflKtr  nr  willlie  sent  post- 
\>Aid  nn  reL'el|;i'l  of  prices  naTD^d  na  fLtUows : 
STTa  Lifien,  OOc,  2T7.:  Faniiy  SnL.  •1.2a 
■iT^iv  Snk.  *Wc.  -iTTD  dM.Silk  Pau^h,  2.00 
:>TTr  Frtnth  Silk.  I*l.47<i 


Docs  Not  Chafe. 
CmbeKeptClcM. 
It  Fits.  Sndlofl  Loop  AiUastmeat. 

is  Adjustable.  No  Buckles  to  Irrftste. 
Is  Durable.       Seamless  Sack. 

Sstisfaction  gasrtntecd  absolvtelr  or  money  r»> 
fuDd«4.    Wrhe  for  FREE  bookleu 


LIPPINCOTTS    MAGAEINB    ADVBMTISBR. 
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It  Stands  for  name 
Proof  Company  and 
is  the  name  of  a 
Wax  that  is  far  far 
better  than  other 
ironing  Waxes.  020 

Flame  Proof  Co. 
New  York  City 


In  writing  to  advertlsors.  kindly  mention  LiFPiNCQTT^fl. 


UPPtNCOTTB    MAGAZINE    ADVERTISER. 


(WINTER  cuuiy^zy^ 
fc'  TO    T  nr. 

WErT   INDIEr 


Our  Trips  io  the 
WEST  INDIES 

fi(r-£T  t  he  rii..i[.ii!>n:un1li-  of  vlhitinj;  Ehut  [j r1  niLli'^iJ I J ^Kindni 

cUHy  cuu-^lfu^lcii  fvr  v\tamuv  IriVel .  TJiirSHfti'tiHtr* 
lBc^)^l't:    PL  ThUBlAM^  ^■dUKII,  ^Hl  i^HBR  <r'<-<n«t 

kioi.  lEHvatm  Lijn  l  .  Pun  ilo  Fmnic,  M. 
riDrrr,  MTh  I'KLK  (M.iTliii]  [Uf t.  MuhltpKit 
d f  4 : u li a«  IlI nptl d '  '^  < -i n l.h e<  .hi.  II i"l.ri (i^l ii v« n 
fllirU.ifJip'K .,  J*urt  or  ..  Iti  ^T^Icn'U.^.  IhH  Hrt  « 
PdJiiI,,  t"Hriii<lllh,  T,ii  itnmjmr  l*u«?rlo  <  H' 
i>tUti  <Vtr,ihj!iJciAi,  ^AftftBH  r^K  f  \  llnwilhtMi 
tlirrti^ii  tpii.  Xrw  Yopt.  Y.im  can  lc*vi.-  JAN  -y. 
t  lifi.  fi,  or  M  A  K<: H  Si  f  f1j«  tatter  miiy  aUu  be  J|oll3'-iL 

Eisner)  Iritiff 

Prinzessin  VictonaL  Luise 

Durjtih.n  a^-jH 'U^^— i:  I'-E  fv-j".  >Ju»nfHfi  llni  wd  i" 
awr      N"lhinK  k'tttfr  iur    Plejiaure    Hltil     Kt-«»rr- 

Htion^      '*  A  R  u  r  M  n    T II  fe:     n  o  k  i.  i^ 

CRl  IHEB/'   by  ^.S.  i"klNi?l£.s^lN    VltlfJklA 

LLUSk^  l^ft.t  r=l,  10'4nti-j  J.in.  ii^.  jyi^  ;  T.in..**.  h^.e, 
t  .  M.iy  --:■.,  j>.e;.     -.i-i|.1l-,r  N^-ikl.-F 

Hamburg-American  Line 
35-37  Broadway,  New  York 

j22Q   Walnut   Strett.    Pb^adclphiii 


THE  SECRET  7  GOOD  COMPLEXION 

ALL  WOMEN  WHO  DESIRE  BEAUTY 

Should  Embrace  this  Opportunity  to  Secure  t  60-day  Daily  Treatment  of  Dr. 

Campbell's  Safe  Arsenic  Complexion  Wafers  and  Fould's  Medicated 

Arsenic  Soap  for  One  Dollar. 

If  your  blood  is  impure,  or  if  you  have  plmplee.  ftrecklee,  'wrinkloB,  black- 
heads, rednees  of  face  or  noee,  a  muddy,  Ballow  skin  or  any  blemish 

whatever  on  or  under  the  skin^ou  should  procure  at  once  these  marvellous  beau  liners  of  the 
complexion,  skin,  and  form.  This  ad.  must  be  sent  with  your  order.  Ifyou  cannot  send  now, 
cut  this  out  and  send  when  it  is  convenient,  as  this  offer  will  be  good  any  time  if  ad.  is  sent 
with  your  order.    Address 

H*^  H.  B.   FOULD,   Room  31.  214  Sixth  Ave..  N.  Y.     Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere. 


^*'f***e*f^^'^*^*^>f>*>*^^^>^>l^fs£sr>*>>^*>t>^t>fsisf*^>t*r*r^ 


PERFECTION  IN  BUST  AND  FIGURE 

The  Knowledge  How  to  Poasest  It 
YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Would  you  have  a  form  secoad  to  none,  perfectly  free  from  all  scrawny  and  hollow  places,  and 
a  bust  as  full,  plump,  and  firm  as  you  could  desire?  You  may  easily  obtain  these  fnestimable 
blessinn  If  you  write  to  Mae.  llaatliica,  the  marvellously  successful  Fom  asd  Faee 
BMoUulat.  of  Chicago,  for  her  famous  system  of  development,  a  discovery  which  vigorously 
stimulates  the  developtuff  forces  of  nature  and  makes  plump  all  the  flat  and  sunken  places  and 
which  creates  the  most  bscinatinff  and  beautiful  curves.  It  ealaiwea  the  b«at  aieaaBre 
•  inehea  and  makes  the  arms  and  neck  plump  and  round.  The  Nadkie  system  is  the  one 
praised  so  highly  by  leading  society  women  everywhere.  It  Is  perfectly  harmless  and  failure  is 
unknown.  Special  iBStrvetloBa  are  cfvea  to  this  waatea  to  mIb  16  to  SO  lbs. 
■ioro  IB  wcdffkt  «■<  roBad  OBt  tJie  eatlre  fbrai.  While  usin?  this  treatmentyou  will 
receive  constant  care  by  mall  until  you  are  eatlrely  developed.  Prominent  physicians  highly 
indorse  and  prescribe  it  because  of  its  srreat  superiority  over  everytMn^  else  known  for  physical 
development.  Upon  request  and  a  sUmp  for  posu^.  a  package,  sealed  in  a  plain  wrapper,  w  ill 
be  sent  vou  conUlnln^  beautiful  photos  and  full  Information  how  to  develop  yourself^at  home. 
Do  not  lail  to  write  at  once  to 

~  MMC  HASTINGS,  A.D.»  59  Dearborn  ^t..  Chicago,  IlL 


In  writins  to  advertisers,  klndlv  mention  Lippincott's.  lift 


UPPlNOOTT'a     tAGAEINS    AfrMmTlBMM. 


^ 


j«rMrMWB«»<««ettCtt«i^ 


P.  D.  Armour 


k«Ml  of  <iM 

ni.  (In  a 


Annour  PaicUog 
penoiMl  letter  to  Dr.  Kaelajr),  aaids 


I  have  sent  about  two  hundred 
of  my  employees*  from  butchers 
to  foremen,  and  aJl  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  do  not  tfitnk 
there  is  any  one  thin^,  or  any  one 
man,  who  ever  did  the  ^ood  to 
humanity  that  you  are  dointf  with 
your  cure. 


A  Friend's  Opportunity. 

THOUSANDS  of  tnrti  hnvt  been  suvcd  from 
business  rain  and  »  drunkard's  grave  and  their 
families  from  miSiery  ind  poverty  by  tht;  timely 
suggest ifm  of  a  friend.  l\  is  unnecessary  to  depict 
the  sufferings  that  arc  being  irau^  by  inieraperancc. 
There  is  no  one  but  Vfho  would  appreciate  reading 
Rev.  T,  De  Witt  Talnwige^  lecture  on  the  evils  of 
intemperance.  fVobably  it  is  the  grandest  portrayal 
of  the  cur^  of  liquor  that  the  world  has  received. 
If  ymi  arc  interested  at  all,  or  know  of  anyone  who  is 
in  the  clutcben  of  the  liquor  habit,  we  would  be  glad 
to  *ctid  you  a  copy  of  Rev*  T,  De  Whl  Tal mage's 
lecture,  together  with  other  printed  matter,  which 
will  clearly  dcmonstTate  to  you  that  the  indulgence 
in  licfuor  is  a  disea^  and  that  we  have  cured  thou- 
sands and  thousnnds,  Plea.se  iill  out  and  mail  cou- 
pon below.  We  will  forward  you  by  mail— plain 
envelope,  sealed— the  matter  spoken  of  above, 
which  we  t>eUeve  must  \vc  of  inleresL 


CUT  OUT  AND  MA»L  TO  INSTITUTE  NEAREST  TO  YOU 

I  wail  III  be  Interested  In  rei^lvtog  copy  of 
Rev.  T.  Ue  WJtt  Talmaire'a  lecture  aad  other 
printed  matter. 


A'flw^. 


TVwtt. 


SiaU. 


Hundreds    of    well  -  known 
have  indorsed  and  recommeiided 
the  Keeley  Treatment: 

Amons:  them  the  followini^: 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 

Judgc-Advocate-Gcn.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Parkhurst 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming 

Frances  E.  Willard 

Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 

Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 

Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 


BtrnlnckAiii,  AIb. 
lint  HriHIn^,  AHi. 
Lai  AhcpI^k.  (alii 
^n   KFrnnelMHCm  <'»l-. 
1  I  "tn  Miii-tfit  St* 

Wrtt  TlHTPn*  t«BB. 

WvJkliiat«B.  El.  €., 

an  VCapltvl^i 
A  ■■■•(«,  (ia^ 
Owlffht*  III. 
CniB.rl4»t«w«L,  Ind. 

0«a  H  *!■«•«  ivw*. 


Rear- Admiral  Walker 

Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 

Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A. 

ALWAVti  KUUn^^n  THE  J^aTITUTK  NEAREST  T#  YOU. 

K.  1. 


€r«^  OivknnI,  K^.  l^arc*,  N«.  Dak. 

Mtir  4|plrHpn«  I, It.  \artli  CMiway.  N.  H. 

%  ««  M^l  H  Vt  V\e\  tjr  ^U  Bn  ffsl*,  N.  Y. 

Pa  pt  I  Bitd .  M  r.  n'  h  1  ,e  PlAlms,  N.   Y. 

fit.  Lnulfl,  Sift-, 

anwit  i..M,i.i  ^t.  „^^,rt.—  p^  W«»k«»h»,  wi,. 

Ouuliltfr   Itut    ^^Hncfi,  « 1.11.^^1^1.,.   «.  Tvrmito.  Ont^ 

KuuJdrr.    Mont.  Pfcll^elphlm  P«.,  IT^  " 

^MKh..  St\f..  «  '  •  N©rth  BrMd  St.  Wl»»lpe«,  Mbh. 

4^or.  l^^rFvtrwrth.  PltubvrSf  Pa>f  L*B4*n,  Eac. 

And  t  utli  ^tv  4«4«  rifth  Ave.      €•»•  Tow»,  A.  A. 


ProTM« 
0*l«abla, ».  C 
DfldhM,  Tex^ 
B«IUt««  ] 

id  A  BMTBlMn  ATM.  *««t»le.  Wwh I ■»!*». 
Mi^rOMA,  Ore.  H«Btta«t»fc*  W.  Vt 


D^taiiu  Qf  treatmeirf.  and  proofs  of  its  stfccBSS,  sent  fne  on  application  to  any 
of  the  abovo' named  inatiiutea. 
■'  Non-Heridlty  oT  Inebriety."  by  Or.  IttUe  E.  KMley,  mtHod  on  afipllcation. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  LrmNcorr'n* 
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Goat  LympK  Treatment 
For  Nervous 


In  this  treatment — the  most  important  advancement  of  the 
century  in  therapeutics — sufferers  frdm  neurasthenia  (nervous 
prostration  and  exhaustion),  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis, 
epilepsy,  articular  rheumatism,  and  the  troubles  incident  to 
premature  old  age,  have  the  strongest  possible  encouragement 
for  complete  recovery.  Our  new  magazine  gives  full  in- 
formation.    It  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

Goat  LrympK  SaAitaritim  Association 


CHICAGO 


60I  Spits^r  BtftiiaiAg 
TOI^CDO*  O. 


17  Kast  SSa  Stwmmi^ 
NEW  YORK 


IPIUM 


MORPHINE  and  LIQUQR 

HABITS  CURED.  Sinatoriuni  EttJk- 
lltb«d  1876.  Thouauidt  haying  failed 
elsewhere  have  been  cured  oy  ne. 
Treatonent  can  be  taken  at  home, 
lite  Tlie  Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens  Co.,  Dept.  P  3, Lebanon,  O. 


:R£i;v'.^Drl5MCrHOHR50fc  EYEWATER 


CANCER! 


CURED 


Dr.  B.  7.  Bye**  Oils  for  eanoen  and  tmnon  are  a  paSnleae  oora. 
Moel  eaees  are  trMted  at  home.  Send  for  book  tollias  i^aft 
woaderfnl  things  aro  beins  done.  Qtvpa  instant  relief  from 
pain.  If  not  afflioted  ont  this  oat  and  send  it  to  some  snfler- 
ine  one.    Dr.  B.  F.  BTB,  KO  N.  111.  St.,  IndtanapoHs,  lad. 


>xTe8p^ideDoe  invited  from  all. 


PA1NLBS5  AND  PeRMANBNT      HOME     PURE 

I A  Trill  TftltHlilltFfiis  Senttoanyoneaddiotedtotheuseof 
I  Morphine,Opitim  or  other  dnv  habit.  Contains  VitalPrinoiple  hereto- 
wtore  tlM  nervoos  and  physical  ayetens  and  thus  renMve  the  canse. 
ftll.  tT.  PiM.  ASSOCflTni.  tittt  142  41  fas  IwM  ttratt.  ODCAM.  ILL 


Qx-Blood^^  Tablets 

D.  They  core  Neryoosneas,  Rheumatism,  Indigestion. 


Ten  cents  for  the  postage  on 


A  Three  Weeks'  Treatment 
]^T   Thin 'Blooded   People^ 

Pleasant  to  take,  harmless  to  the  system.  .        _ 

Blood  Purifier  and  Tonic.   A  great  flesh  raoducer.   You  derive  all  the  benefit  and  nourish- 
ment from  these  tablets  that  you  would  from  the  pure  blood  of  a  healthv  bullock.    Thin 
people  gain  ten  pounds  a  month.    It  costs  you  nothing  to  try  them.    Better  send  to-day 
the  same.  We  send  Tablets  prepaid.  DV,  A.  HBN DBR80R»  Dept.  I<,  ClarlMda,  lovra. 


JAYNE'S    EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 

In  ?nrltlBc  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  LippiNcorr'a.  121 


UPPtVOOTTB    MAGABIJfB    ABVERTtBER. 


OUR  FIRST  BORN 


COOK'S 
FLARED  RICE 


COOK'S  FLAKED  RICE  has  stood  the  test  of  years  and  to-day 
acknowledged  by  mothers  throughout  the  English-speaking  worid  to  be  d 
BEST  FOOD  FOR  BABIES.  We  have  hundreds  of  letters  on  file  im 
mothers  and  eminent  physicians  telling  how  babies,  who  were  literally  starvir 
to  death  and  whose  delicate  little  stomachs  would  not  retain  milk  or  so-call< 
baby's  foods,  found  COOK'S  FLAKED  RICE  to  agree  with  them  pcrfcal 
and  many  a  sturdy  little  fellow  owes  his  life  to  our  COOK'S  FLAKED  RIO 
which  you  will  find  on  sale  at  your  grocer's. 


DIRECTIONS 


New-Bom  Infonts :  One  cup  Cook's  Flaked  Rice,  one  quart  water,  boil  te 
minutes,  add  a  pint  of  milk,  pinch  of  salt,  and  a  very  little  sugar  and  strain. 

Three  Months'  Old  Child:  Use  double  the  quantity  of  Cook's  Flaked  Rk 
(two  cups)  and  do  not  strain. 

From  Childhood  to  Old  A^e :  See  illustrated  direcdotis  on  package. 


DOCTORS   RECOMMEND   IT 


I  have  used  Cook's  Flaked  Rice  as  a  food  in 
many  of  my  cases  with  excellent  results.  Its 
nutritive  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Jot.  IL  CUinen.  A.M.,  M.D.. 

Managing    Editor    **The    Medical    Times   and 
Register," 
N.  W.  cor.  55th  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Phila. 


Cook's  Flaked  Rice  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  a  perfect  health  food  for  all  seasons.  I  know  of 
no  food  that  equals  it. 

Juttin  J.  Spreng.  M.D.. 

Specialist  on  Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases, 

143  West  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
122  In  writing  to  adyertlsers. 


Cook's    Flaked    Rice    is   an    excdlmt  -  food  ai 
deserves  to  be  highly  recommended. 

Cari  WeilMid.  MJ).. 

Former  Chief  of  Clinic  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College  Hospital, 
315  North  Sixth  Sl,  I%iUdelphia,  P: 


Cook's  Flaked  Rice  is  certainly  the  deaacst  as 
purest  food  product  I  ever  saw.  I  can  beart2 
recommend  it  as  highly  nutritious  and  etsi 
digested.  For  children  during  the  sumincr  votss^ 
there  is  no  better  food. 

CliMu  A.  ifinkft.  M  J>.. 

Of  the  Board  of  Healtb. 
Fall  River,  Mia 

kindly  mention  Lippuioott'b. 


LippjuraoTTa  maoazins  advbbtibbb. 


A  NEW  FOOD 


COOK'S 
MALTO-RI 


mm 


>OK*S  MALTO-RICE  is  our  very  latest  product.  We 
nk  a  taste  will  convince  you  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  food  ever 
ired  to  the  public,  ready  to  eat  from  the  package,  and  a  perfect 
nding  of  MALT  and  RICE. 


^  T^^^IC^     contains  more  nutriment  and  supplies  more  energy 
^^^^^^"^    to  the  human  body  than  anything  that  grow^s  out 
the   ground,  and  is  the  easiest  food  to  digest. 


^|r    y^   W     ^W^      as    a    marvellously    beneficial    stimulant    and 
^"^  ^  *  f    tonic,    man    had    known    for    centuries,    but 

ily    yesterday   did   he    learn   to    combine   it   to   greatest   advantage 
ith   his   food. 


DIRECTIONS 


MALfTO-RIC£    is    pertcctly    cooked    and    should    therefore    be    served 

rect  from  package  to  dish,  and  seasoned  to  taste.     Most  people  use  a  little 

It,  sprinkling  of  sugar,  and   cream.     Some   prefer   fruit  juices   poured   over 

others  syrups,  etc.,  but,  "  Like  the  old  woman  who  kissed  the  cow,"  every- 

le  to  their  own  taste.     It  needs  absolutely  no  cooking. 

CRISPN£SS.  Weather  affects  a  perfectly  cooked  flake  and  you  will 
Dtice  that  it  is  more  crisp  on  a  clear  dry  day  than  on  a  damp  one.  By 
utting  Malto-Rice  in  an  open  pan  and  setting  it  on  the  stove  or  in  the 
ven  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  will  at  all  times  become  deliciously  crisp  again, 
nd  some  good  housewives  always  do  this  before  serving. 

In  writing  to  adyertlsera,  kindly  mention  Lippincott*s.  128 


Uf'fi^VOTTtt    MAQAZiHM   AUttfUriSMA, 


A  Nutritious  Food  Drink  for  All  Ag< 


HORLICKl 


k 


TRAUl 

m.  m. 

MAPK.^ 


^ 


^"^  '"^  UiNCH  FOOO^^THC  BEST  TAW£  0**"^ 

^epared  by  Dissolving  in  WaterOnly 
"^OCOOKINGOR  MILK  REO^UI^ 

PRICE,  SO    CENTS 

^ORLICK'S  FOODCa 

^NDo.  r.  ^<^1NE,  WIS.  USA.         .  ,0 

^WN  DEPOT.  34  FARRINGDON  ROAD.UOKD^'^:^^ 


^^The  standard  of  excellence  an^ purity J^ 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  is  a  completCj  pure  food.   Compos^ 
of  pure,  rich 'milk   and   choice,   malted  grains.   Sample 
powder  or  tablet  form,  or  both,  will  be  sent  free  on  requat 

Ask  for  HORLICK'S  at  all  druggists. 
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Libby's  Plum  Pudding 

vnakes  any  Christmas  Dinner  complete  for  it  is  made  after 
an  old  English  recipe  that  gives  it  a  delicate  flavor,  a  delight- 
ful aroma,  often  imitated,  but  never  equaled.  Always  ready 
to  serve  and  delicious  to  eat     Ask  your  grocer  for  it,  and  for 

Libby's  (Narunii  Flavor)  Food  Products 

Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef,  Corned  Beef  Hash,  Extract  of  Beef.  Vienna 
Sausage,    Boneless  Chicken,  Potted   Ham,   Concentrated  Soups,    Etc, 

I>ibby.    McNeill*    Libby 

Chicago 
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Is 

Its   Selling   Price 

Sfe  Knabe  Piano  is  a  one-price 
instrument.  There  is  no  room  for 
bargaining  where  it  is  concerned. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  its 
make-up,  and  none  in  its  sale. 

It  is  the  highest-grade  instrument 
made,  and  brings  the  best  price. 

H'H/r  for  Booklet 

IVM.    KNAB£    (&    CO. 

'-Vw  >'ork  Baltimore  WMUngton 
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Pictures,  perfume,  lace 
paper  and  cardboard  ofiiy 
add  to  the  selling  price 
and  do  not  improve  the 
soap.  Ivory  Soap  is  put 
up  in  a  plain,  unpreten- 
tious wrapper,  but  it  is 
pure  soap* 
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